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TRANSLATORS'  PREFACE. 


The  *  Principles  of  Greek  Etymology'  by  Professor 
Georg  Curtius  of  Leipzig  needs  no  introduction  to  those 
English  readers  who  are  interested  in  classical  studies. 
We  may  therefore  limit  ourselves  to  one  or  two  words 
on  the  principles  which  have  guided  us  in  the  task  of 
translation.  Our  object  has  been  to  render  our  version, 
even  in  minor  points,  as  faithful  a  reproduction  of  the 
original,  as  was  possible.  Should  a  second  edition  be 
called  for,  it  might  probably  be  well  to  make  some 
alterations  to  adapt  the  work  the  better  to  the  use  of 
English  students.  The  references  to  German  books  and 
periodicals  might  be  largely  curtailed;  and  in  many  cases 
the  substance  of  the  passage  referred  to  might  be  inwoven 
with  the  text  But  it  was  felt  that  a  work,  which  had  so 
repeatedly  and  so  recently  passed  under  the  revision  of  its 
author,  had  a  claim  to  appear,  once  at  any  rate,  in  an 
English  dress  without  omissions  or  additions.  In  a  very 
few  instances  we  have  ventured  to  add  within  square 
brackets  illustrations,  mainly  derived  from  Old  English  or 
dialectic  forms,  which  may  naturally  have  escaped  the  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  author:  but  in  most  cases  we 
have  abstained  from  such  additions,  even  where  the  possible 
interest  for  English  students  made  them  very  tempting. 

Where  it  was  possible,  we  have  endeavoured  to  refer 
to  English  translations  of  German  works:  but  imfortunately 
this  did  not  seem  advisable  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  of 
the  books  to  which  reference  is   frequent     The  English 
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translation  of  Bopp's  Comparative  Grammar  was  made  from 
the  first  edition  of  the  original,  and  has  not  been  brought 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  largely  improved  second  edition, 
to  which  Professor  Curtius  refers,  although  it  has  passed 
through  three  editions  in  this  country.  We  believe  however 
that  there  will  rarely  be  any  difficulty  in  finding  at  any 
rate  Bopp's  ngStaL  (pQovtvdes  on  the  matter  under  discussion 
from  the  excellent  index  to  the  English  translation.  In  the 
case  of  Buttmann's  Lexilogus  a  similar  difficulty  arose  from 
the  number  of  English  editions  through  which  it  has  passed, 
differing  in  pagination,  though  not  in  any  other  material 
respect.  As  the  articles  are  in  the  translation  arranged 
alphabetically,  it  was  judged  best  here  also  to  leave  the 
references  of  the  original  unaltered.  The  English  trans- 
lation of  a  portion  of  Schleicher's  Compendium  appeared 
too  recently,  and  is  still  too  incomplete,  to  enable  us  to 
refer  to  it  with  advantage.  In  referring  to  passages  in 
the  book  itself,  we  have  used  the  pagination  of  the  ori- 
ginal, printed  in  the  margin  here.  This  was  necessary  in 
the  case  of  the  numerous  forward  references:  and  it  seemed 
better  to  follow  a  uniform  practice  throughout. 

With  regard  to  the  translation  itself,  we  have  not 
hesitated  to  aim  at  fidelity  rather  than  elegance.  Much 
difficulty  has  been  presented  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
technical  terms,  like  what  Mr.  Peile  so  justly  calls  the 
untranslateable  SprachgefuJd,  for  which  there  are  as  yet  no 
recognized  English  equivalents.  We  have  not  found  it 
possible  to  preserve  a  uniform  consistency  in  rendering 
these,  but  have  rather  endeavoured  to  bring  out  the  force 
in  which  they  are  used  in  various  passages,  by  various 
renderings.  If  some  of  these  appear  unusual  to  English 
ears,  we  must  plead  that  the  originals  must  have  been 
equally  strange  to  the  German  language  at  the  time  of 
their  introduction. 

We  owe  our  best  thanks  to  the  Leipzig  publishers  who 
kindly  supplied  us  with  the  sheets  of  the  fourth  edition 
as  it  passed  through  the  press;    to  Dr.  Herman  Hager  of 
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Manchester,  a  pupil  of  Professor  Curtius,  whose  familiarity 
with  his  teacher's  language  and  ready  command  of  ap- 
propriate English  have  often  been  of  service  to  us;  and 
above  all  to  Professor  Curtius  himself,  for  much  per- 
sonal kindness,  as  well  as  for  the  ready  saiiction  which  he 
gave  to  the  present  translation. 

The  publication  of  the  present  volume  has  been  de- 
layed much  longer  than  was  anticipated  by  a  variety  of 
unforeseen  hindrances.  It  is  hoped  that  the  second  volume 
will  follow  at  an  interval  much  shorter  than  that  which 
has  separated  the  appearance  of  this  volume  from  its  first 
announcement.  This  will  contain  full  and  complete  indices 
to  the  entire  work. 

OvTBNS  College,  Manchester,  March  1875. 

A.  S.  W. 
E.  B.  E. 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


To  ascertain  what  results  haye  been  clearly  established 
by  the  science  of  Comparative  Philology  bearing  on  Greek 
Etymology^  apart  from  airy  surmisings  and  absurd  methods 
of  investigation,  has  appeared  to  me  for  several  reasons 
a  useful  undertaking.  The  Science  of  Language  presents 
no  subject  so  tempting^  none  that  so  invites  to  unwearying 
research,  as  the  unsurpassable  language  of  the  Greeks, 
which  has  developed  so  richly  and  characteristically  from 
its  primitive  foundation:  but,  to  avoid  error  in  the  research, 
there  is  need  for  constant  converse  with  that  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  its  records,  which, 
inherited  from  Antiquity  and  the  object  of  close  and  care- 
ful study  in  our  own  century,  we  call  in  Germany  by  the 
special  name  of  Philology.  On  the  other  hand  Classical 
Philology,  with  the  wider  range  which  it  has  now  won 
for  itself,  asks  a  thousand  questions  about  the  descent  and 
original  meaning  of  Greek  words,  and  at  the  same  time 
about  the  history  of  the  ideas  and  conceptions  which  they 
present,  questions  which  can  only  be  answered  outside  its 
own  province,  by  the  science  of  Comparative  Philology. 
The  more  lively  the  activity  now  reigning  in  the  last-named 
science,  the  more  attention  there  is  paid  by  Classical  Philo- 
logy on  its  side  to  the  information  to  be  gained  from  this 
science,  so  much  the  greater  will  be  the  advantage  to  be 
obtained  by  promoting  a  profitable  commerce  between  the 
two  movements  in  this  very  province. 

Without  doubt  this  is  a  difficult  undertaking.  Com- 
parative Philologers  have  been  called  not  without  a  sneer 
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'Circumnavigators  of  the  World',  a  title  which  they  might 
be  content  to  accept,  were  it  not  miseemly  to  call  by 
the  name  of  'world'  that  Indo-Grermanic  realm  with  which 
we  have  here  to  do,  and  which  is  after  all  so  very  small 
a  part  of  the  region  of  human  speech.  But  who  is  to 
restrict  exploration  to  familiar  coasting- voyages?  Even 
here  there  is  most  certainly  no  lack  of  danger.  It  is  on 
the  rocks  and  shallows  near  the  land  that  most  ships  are 
wrecked,  while  it  is  only  on  the  high  seas  that  navigation 
has  reached  its  fuUer  development 

But  the  bolder  the  course,  the  more  do  we  need  points 
of  view  to  guide  us.  Therefore  I  have  thought  it  needful 
above  jail  things  in  attempting  what  I  have,  to  subject  the 
first  principles  and  the  methods  of  Comparative  Etymology 
in  its  application  to  the  Greek  language,  to  a  searching 
discussion.  Not  that  I  intended  to  exhaust  the  subject 
systematically,  once  for  all,  but,  adjusting  myself  to  the 
present  attitude  of  the  study,  to  handle  a  series  of  questions 
of  fundamental  importance,  and  by  so  doing  to  establish 
a  fixed  standard  of  procedure  for  the  treatment  of  details 
which  is  to  follow.  These  are  the  ends  served  by  the 
First  Book  of  this  work. 

Next  I  took  as  my  task  the  synoptical  enumeration 
of  those  Greek  words  and  families  of  words  for  which  un- 
doubted affinities  could  be  found  in  the  kindred  languages, 
along  with  the  words  so  related.  If  I  have  erred  in  judging 
of  the  connexion  of  words,  I  believe  it  has  been  on  the 
side  of  caution.  Adhering  firmly  to  the  principle,  that  it 
is  better  to  forbear  to  connect  what  may  be  imrelated, 
^than  to  connect  it  too  hastily,  and  that  a  limited  number 
of  sure  comparisons  has  far  more  value  than  an  abundance 
of  uncertain  conjectures,  I  have  not  shrunk  from  repeated 
scrutiny  in  each  single  instance.  My  matter  however  fell 
naturally  into  two  parts.  Since  every  trustworthy  inquiry 
must  start  with  the  sound  rather  than  the  sense,  a  division 
natmrally  resulted  between  the  regular  or  constant  substi- 
tution of  sounds  and  that  which  is  irregular  or  sporadic 
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Accordingly  tlie  Second  Book  treats  of  Regular  Substitution 
of  Sounds.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  index  arranged  pho- 
netically. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  several  families  of  words 
I  have  endeavoured  to  state  the  facts  of  the  case  as  clearly, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  concisely  as  possible.  I  have 
therefore  given  in  all  cases  none  but  the  most  important 
members,  though  I  did  not  like  to  omit  the  translation  even 
of  the  Greek  vfords.  By  its  addition  many  readers  are 
saved  the  trouble  of  searching  for  rare  veords  in  the  dict- 
ionary, and  even  when  the  words  are  common,  the  trans- 
lation of  them  has  been  a  short  and  concise  means  of  calling 
attention  not  only  to  the  prominent  meaning,  but  also  to 
noteworthy  coincidences  and  differences  in  the  other  lang- 
uages, and  this  practice  has  for  consistency's  sake  been 
maintained  even  in  the  absence  of  such  special  reasons. 
I  think  that  a  hint  here  and  there  which  may  possibly  be 
superfluous  does  less  harm  in  these  inquiries  than  that 
doctiMn  sUentium  which  gives  rise  to  many  misconceptions, 
especially  as  this  book  may  chance  to  be  used  by  some  who 
are  not  so  well  versed  in  Greek  as  classical  scholars  are, 
though  perhaps  all  the  more  at  home  in  other  languages. 

In  the  search  for  the  Greek  words  which  belong  to 
the  same  group  I  have  derived  much  assistance  from  Niz's 
small  ^Etymologisches  Worterbuch'  (second  edition,  by 
I.  Bekker,  Berlin  1821).  In  this  insignificant  little  book, 
which  has  received  too  little  attention,  there  is  more  etymo- 
logical insight  than  in  all  our  dictionaries,  excellent  though 
they  are  in  other  respects.  Of  Greek  grammarians  and 
lexicographers  I  have  most  frequently  referred  to  Hesychius 
who  gives  us  much  that  is  remarkable,  I  have  however 
carefully  avoided  indulging  in  guesses  at  isolated  etymo- 
logical puzzles,  and  have  only  noticed  proper  names  by 
the  way. 

In  giving  the  words  from  the  other  languages  I  have 
bestowed  great  care  on  the  accuracy  of  their  appended 
translations.    Hence  I  have  generally  followed  my  author- 
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ities  in  using  the  language  by  means  of  which  the  meaning 
is  established.  In  the  case  of  the  Church- Slavonic  and 
Gothic  words  I  have  often  added  the  Greek  word  to  which 
they  both  serve  as  a  translation.  This  not  unfrequently 
makes  analogies  still  more  striking. 

To  each  group  of  connected  words  I  have  added  a  short 
commentary;  and  in  so  doing  I  have  thought  it  necessary 
in  the  first  place  to  give  the  history  of  each  etymology 
more  fully  than  has  been  done  hitherto.  The  literature 
of  etymology  has  often  been  unduly  neglected.  The  sanctity 
of  intellectual  property,  and  the  continuity  so  desireable 
in  scientific  investigation,  both  demand,  I  thiok,  greater  care 
in  this  direction.  Accordingly,  though  I  cannot  vouch  for 
absolute  completeness,  and  have  omitted  to  notice  attempts 
which  are  clearly  fantastic  and  unmethodical  —  and  of 
these  there  are  too  many  even  in  our  days  —  I  have 
faithfuUy  recorded  the  contributions  of  my  predecessors. 
Still  it  is  only  the  more  important  literature  of  the  Com- 
parative Study  of  Languages  that  is  systematically  noticed^ 
while  etymologies  of  the  old  sort  are  only  mentioned  oc- 
casionally, whenever  they  give  occasion  for  decided  ap- 
proval or  condemnation,  or  acquire  importance  from  the 
names  of  their  authors,  e.  g.  Buttmann,  Lobeck  or  Doeder- 
lein.  These  references  to  other  authors  are  as  a  rule  fol- 
lowed by  short  notes  of  agreement  or  criticism,  or  expla- 
nation and  extension.  The  compressed  brevity  of  these 
remarks  in  the  style  of  critical  notes  may  find  an  excuse 
in  my  desire  to  confine  the  work  within  reasonable  limits. 
Whoever  takes  the  trouble  to  read  these  brief  notes  will 
perceive  from  them  that  the  results  given  in  the  text  have 
often  been  arrived  at  after  much  painstaking  deliberation, 
and  will  acquit  me  at  all  events  of  having  chosen  them 
thoughtlessly.  I  hope  too  that  by  giving  the  grounds  of 
my  comparisons  I  shall  facilitate  the  refutation  of  my 
errors,  and  at  the  same  time  raise  the  discussion  of  the 
more  difficult  questions;  and  there  are  very  many  cases  in 
which  fuller  discussion  is  needed. 
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The  annexed  tables  (pp.  155 — 159)  of  the  regular  sub- 
stitution of  sounds  and  the  transcription  of  several  alpha- 
bets are  intended  to  enable  any  one  who  desires  to  enter 
on  these  questions^  to  use  and  test  this  book.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  then  that  it  will  not  be  laid  aside  with  the  often 
pleaded  remark  ^1  know  no  Sanskrit'.  A  knowledge  of 
this  or  of  any  other  of  the  kindred  languages,  except  the  two 
classic  ones,  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  a  judgment  on  the  subjects  here  discussed.  Whoever  will 
believe  me  that  the  Indian,  Slavonic,  or  Lithuanian  words 
quoted  are  given  conscientiously,  in  form  and  meaning,  is 
perfectly  able  to  judge  of  the  soundness  of  each  comparison. 
And  such  a  readiness  to  accept  much  on  trust  is  in  other 
branches  of  philology  as  necessary  as  it  is  safe.  If  we 
credit  the  epigraphist  with  correctness  in  copying  an  in- 
scription, the  editor  of  a  text  with  the  accuracy  of  his 
various  readings,  if  we  accept  the  measurements  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  topographer,  linguistic  scholars  can  in 
their  turn  demand  that  their  statements  shall  not  be 
discredited  without  good  reason.  Error  is  inevitable  in  all 
circumstances,  and  therefore  even  statements  of  fact  need 
constant  revision.  But  division  of  labour  and  attention  to 
tbe  discoveries  and  diligent  compilations  of  others  can 
never  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  easy  to  plead  *I  do  not 
understand  the  subject',  but  this  plea  can  give  no  one  the 
right  of  ignoring  our  labour. 

The  Third  Book,  which  is  devoted  to  the  sporadic 
substitution  of  sounds,  since  it  treats  of  rarer  phonetic 
changes,  assumes  naturally  more  the  character  and  style 
of  an  investigation.  I  felt  myself  more  bound  here  not 
only  to  state  my  own  views,  but  to  explain  my  reasons 
more  fully.  I  have  endeavoured  to  discharge  this  duty 
more  especially  with  respect  to  that  part  of  this  book 
which  deals  with  the  transformations  of  the  j  in  Greek, 
because  I  have  ventured  to  propose  on  this  subject  several 
explanations  in  many  respects  novel.  I  am  well  aware 
that  in  these  difficult  investigations,  I  have  been  treading 
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more  frequently  on  dangerous  ground.  On  the  main  point 
however  I  have  held  firmly  for  many  years  to  my  view 
of  the  relation  of  the  letter  d  to  j,  and  in  spite  of  several 
attacks^  and  repeated  and  conscientious  examination;  it  re- 
mains substantially  the  same.  I  hope  that  by  its  means 
I  have  thrown  light  on  many  difficult  questions  connected 
with  the  formation  of  words  which  are  of  importance  not 
only  for  linguistic  study  in  general^  but  for  the  elucidation 
of  the  Greek  language  in  particular. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

In  this  edition  the  quotations^  especially  from 

Pott^  CorsseU;  and  Fick^  have  been  adjusted  to  the  latest 
editions  of  their  works,  and  the  Petersbui^  Dictionary  has 
been  used  as  far  as  it  has  appeared.  For  the  Zend  words 
M.  Abel  Hovelacque  of  Paris  has  had  the  great  kindness 
to  send  me  a  list  of  corrections,  which  I  have  used  grate- 
fully. The  vowels  of  the  Teutonic  words  are  given  with 
greater  accuracy  owing  entirely  to  the  kind  assistance  of 
Prof.  Dr.  Sievers  of  Jena.  For  much  information  with 
regard  to  the  Slavonic  words  I  have  to  thank  Herr  Director 
Vanicek  of  Trebitsch  in  Moravia,  who  at  my  request  has 
undertaken  the  correction  of  the  proof  sheets  and  the  pre- 
paration of  an  Eranian  and  a  Slavo-Lithuanian  index, 
and  has  also  been  so  kind  as  to  subject  the  other  indices 
to  a  careful  examination.  There  are  therefore  now  indices 
for  all  the  languages  of  which  I  have  treated.  I  have  also 
incorporated  matter  which  I  have  collected  from  time  to 
time  since  the  appearance  of  the  third  edition,  and  cancelled 
in  some  instances  views  which  I  have  since  abandoned. 

I  had  always  regarded  it  as  an  essential  defect  of  my 
work  that  the  Keltic  languages  had  not  been  considered 
by  me  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family, 
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Hence  I  welcomed  most  heartily  the  kind  offer  of  my 
friend  Prof.  Dr.  Ernst  Windisch  to  add  to  the  articles  of 
this  work  the  most  important  and  the  best  established 
comparisons  from  these  languages^  and  to  supplement  the 
work  at  other  points  as  opportunity  oflfered.  His  familiarity 
*'^    Keltic  and  especially  with  Old -Irish  is  the  result  of 

course   with    speakers    of  the  Irish  tongue   and  with 

)rominent  Keltic  scholars  of  that  country.  Although 
additions  have  not  materially  increased  the  size  of 

)Ook,  they  give  this  fourth  edition  a  decided  advantage 

the  previous  ones 
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Note  on  the  Keltic  Comparisons 

(by  Dr.  Windiach). 


With  regard  to  my  Keltic  contributions  to  this  fourth  edition 
of  the  *  Principles'  I  may  make  the  following  observations.  I  have 
been  able  to  add  the  Keltic  words,  in  round  numbers,  to  more  than 
280  of  the  sections  of  this  work,  in  all  more  than  630.  The  majority 
of  these  belong  to  Old  and  Middle  Irish:  as  I  have  always  given  re- 
ferences to  the  sources  of  my  quotations,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  ne- 
cessaiy  to  divide  them  further  into  the  various  stages  of  the  lang- 
uage, which,  in  most  of  the  cases  here  coming  into  consideration, 
differ  but  little.  Modem  Irish  has  been  but  rarely  quoted.  Perhaps 
somewhat  too  little  use  has  been  made  of  the  British  dialects:  it  is 
only  recently  that  I  have  become  acquainted  with  them.  Hence  it 
is  this  department  especially  which  will  need  to  receive  many  add- 
itions; though  much  may  yet  be  added  even  from  Irish,  as  I  know 
already  from  my  own  experience.  I  have  appended  the  authoritie 
to  the  several  words,  as  there  is  not  yet  any  trustworthy  dictionary, 
nor  any  index  to  the  Granmiatica  Celtica. 

I  add  a  list  of  the  books  which  I  have  used,  with  the  abbre- 
viations of  their  titles: 


Z.« 


Amra 


Chron.  Scot. 


Cog. 


Conn.  Gl. 


—  Zeuss  Grammatica  Celtica,  editio  altera,  curante 

H.  Ebel. 

—  The  Amra  Choluim  Chilli,  the  original  Irish  and 

literal  translation,  O'Beime  Crowe,  Dublin  1871 

—  Chronicum  Scotorum,  edited  with  a  translation 

by  William  M.  Hennessy,  London  1866. 

—  Cogadh  Gaedhel  re  GaUaibh,    The  war  of  the 

Gaedhil  with  the  Gaill,  edited  with  translation 
and  introduction  by  James  Henthom  Todd, 
London  1867. 

—  Cormac's  Glossary,   in:   Three  Irish  Glossaries, 

with  a  preface  and  index  by  W.  S.  London 
1862. 
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Corm.  Ql.  Tranal.  ~  Cormac*s  Glossary  translated  and  aimotated  by 
the  late  John  O'Donovan  LL.  D.,  edited  with 
notes  and  indices  by  Whitley  Stokes.  Cal- 
catta  1868. 

F.  A.  —  Ffs  Adamn§in,   Adamnan's  Vision,    transcribed 

and  translated  from  the  book  of  the  Dnnn  Cow, 
•    with  notes  (W.  Stokes)  Simla  1870. 

Goid.  —  Goidilica,   or  Notes  on  the  Gaelic  Manuscripts 

preserved  at  Turin,  Milan  &c.  edited  by  W,  S. 
Calcutta  1866.  (Of  the  second  edition,  London 
1872,  I  have  been  able  to  make  but  little  use). 

Ir.  Gl.  —  Irish  Glosses,  A  Mediaeval  Tract  on  Latin  De> 

clension  with  examples  explained  in  Lish, 
edited  by  W.  Stokes,  Dublin  1860. 

Joum.  —  The  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Historical  and  Archaeo- 

logical Association  of  Ireland. 

L.  U.  —  Leber  na  h>uidre,  Dublin.    M.S.  of  the  end  of 

the  11^  century,  published  in  facsimile  by  the 
Boyal  Irish  Academy,  Dublin  1870. 

O'Dav.  —  O'Davoren's  Glossary,  in:  Three  Irish  Glossaries 

&c.  edited  by  W.  S. 

0*R.  ~  O'Reilly,    An  Irish-English   Dictionary,    a  new 

Edition  with  a  supplement  &c.  by  John 
O'Donovan,  Dublin  1864. 

Spurr.  Diet.  —  William  Spurrell,   A  Dictionary   of  the  Welsh 

Language  (3*^  edition),  Carmarthen  1866. 

T.  B.  Fr.  —  Tain  B6  Fraich,  The  Spoil  of  the  Cows  of  Froech 

(from  the  Book  of  Leinster),  translated  and 
edited  by  0*Beime  Crowe  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy^  Ir.  Mss.  Series 
Vol.  I  P.  I.    Dublin  1870. 

Will.  Lex.  Comu-Brit.  —  B.  Williams,  Lexicon  Comu-Britannicum, 
London  1865. 
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[The  following  additions  to,  and  corrections  of  the  Keltic  ety- 
mologies giyen  in  the  text  of  this  work  are  derived  mainly  from  a 
paper  by  Professor  Windisch  in  the  Studien  zur  Gr.  und  Lat.  Gram- 
matik  edited  by  Professor  Cnrtius,  Vol.  VII  pp.  371—380.  Those  to 
which  St.  is  added  are  due  to  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  'Some  Remarks 
on  the  Celtic  Additions  to  Curtius'  "Greek  Etymology"  (Calcutta 
1874).  Many  others  suggested  by  Mr.  Stokes  are  judged  by  Prof. 
Windisch  still  to  need  confirmation.] 


I.  Corrigenda. 

68)   Ir.  cett^  hair,  has  no  authorily. 

129)  Omit  gr^  gen.  gru4n:  the  word  is  incorrectly  translated  *  crane'. 
But  cp.  Old  GalL  Tri-garanus.    Beitr.  Ill  168,  442. 

166)  Bead:  ochte  angnstia  Z.  68.  —  In  Z.  1006  the  word  b  ocM 
frigus. 

190)  Omit:  Ir.  gdd  goose,  which  is  perhaps  related  to  Lith.  gdudras 
stork,  but  does  not  directly  belong  to  xi^v, 

204)  Omit:  Old  GalL  ande-  &c.  With  Gr.  dvti  cp.  Ir.  Stan  frons  Z. 
776,  O.-N.  enni,  O.-H.-G.  andi  brow,  Lai  antiae,  and  see  Pick' 
426.    Si 

206)  Bead:  Com.  steren.  —  This  word  is  found  in  the  voc.  Z.  1066. 
Cymric  stirenn  rests  only  on  a  conjecture  in  Z.  1063. 

206)  Bead:  i-fw,  i-fos. 

238)  Omit:  fair  come. 

267b)  Bead:  The  ace.  plur.  dromann,  dromand  (Z.  270)  with  the  ab- 
breviated gen.  sing,  drommo  suggest  an  original  stem  drosmen, 
the  8fn  of  which  was  directly  assimilated  to  mm, 

279)  Omit:  Ir.  Uhim  edo.    Cp.  Beitr.  VIE  6. 

326)  (end  of  note)  Omit  the  conjecture  as  to  Ir.  uth. 

Me)  Bead:  co-bodlas.  But  probably  these  words  do  not  belong  to 
this  group  at  all.   The  loss  of  the  find  nasal  of  the  preposition 
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BhowB  that  b  in  the  representative  of  an  original  v:  cp.  rather 
with  these  Goth,  ga-vath  avvitBv^sv,  O.-H.-G.  gi-wilt  pair,  yoke, 
ffi-wetan  bind  together,  and  (St.)  Ir.  fedan,  Cymr.  gwedd  yoke, 
Gr.  0^01^  fine  linen. 

342)  Omit:  Ir.  niae  means  sister  &c.  (p.  332  at  end  of  Dote). 

360)  (p.  336)  Omit  lines  12—13.  c  is  only  found  for  p  in  borrowed 
words. 

358)  Omit  note  on  creuas  &c.  (p.  340.  An  Indo-Germanic  p  is  never 
retained  in  Keltic. 

359)  (p.  340  at  end  of  note)  cr-  aer-  did  not  end  in  a  vowel,  but 
was  identical  with  prep.  cUr. 

360)  Bead  ttm-t^roul. 
365)  Bead:  ro-chom-aXlsu. 

412)  (p.  375  L  1)  Bead:  hloden, 

415)  (note,  last  line)  Bead:  hravant. 

443)  (p.  397  at  end  of  note)    Bead:    ro-snaidet   they  swam  (omit: 

strongly). 
492)  (p.  428  1.  17)  Omit:  (orig.  part.  pres.  act.). 


n.  Addenda. 

A.   Numbers  which  have  Keltic  comparisons  already  supplied. 

62)  Bt  kXu:  Ir.  cloih  famous  (Brocc.Hy.  69)  is  identical  with  %Xvt6£ 
even  to  the  formation  of  the  stem.  Cp.  the  British  forms  of 
this  rt.    Z.  604,  e.  g.    Com.  ny  clev  non  audit. 

135)  Bt.  tvui:  O.-Ir.  gnath  solitus,  consuetus,  Cymr.  gnawt  forma, 
habitus  Z.  16,  94.    St. 

155)  Bt.  aref:  O.-Cymr.  bou-tig  stabulum  Z.  136. 

174)  Bt.  Xix:  O.-Ir.  Ugwr  tongue  (Corm.  GL  p.  26).    St. 

214)  Bt.  Iter:  O.-Ir.  etar  invenitur  (cp.  Goth.  fintha)y  tuit  iox  do-fo-it 
nCnxBi,  The  present  stem  was  in  both  cases  panta:  cp.  Beitr. 
vm  3. 

244)  Bt.  Tp€C:  To  Ir.  tcmrach  belongs  the  O.-L*.  nom.  pL  toirsich 
tristes  Z.  226. 

255b)  Pgadvs:  O.-Ir.  mail  (for  mcdd')  lentus,  tardus  Z.  41,  224. 

260)  Bt  baju:  O.-Cymr.  dometic  Z.  532,  Cymr.  dof  (»  dom)  tame  Z. 
1067.    St 

474)  Bt.  MtT:  O.-Ir.  cum-masc  *mixtio'  (according  to  Stokes,  not 
'commutatio'  Z.  872).  The  a  in  the  root-syllable  took  the  place 
of  e,  because  there  was  a  preference  for  tiie  sequence  M-a. 
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B.   New  Keltic  comparisons. 


1)  Rt.  dTK:  O.-Ir.  acaih  hamus  Z.  1009  (««.  «^^.)-    St. 
4)  a%x6'S  O.-Ir.  (Wil^  Arm.  esel  membrum,  artus  Z.  121. 
7)  Rt.  dpK:  O.-Ir.  doimm-urc  ango,  coarcto,  tes«-urc  servo,  defendo, 
(urc  for  arcu;  ^s-  contracted  from  do-ess,  ess  =■  Gr.  ij,  imw 
=-  Or.  d(Kpl)  Z.  428,  884.    Cp.  Nigra,  Rev.  Celt.  I  76. 
16)  Rt.  6ok:  O.-Ir.  doich  verisimilis  Z.  74.    St. 
29b)  xaXim:  Ir.  ccdleeh  gallus  (Corm.  Gl.).     St. 
42b)  (note)  St.  compares  with  nQonrj  O.-Ir.  clodi  fern,  stone,  Z.  649. 
67)  Rt.  Ki:  Com.  ke  i  Z.  686.     St. 

64)  Rt.  KoF:  perhaps  Corn,  scouam  auris,  cp.  Ztschr.  XXI  429;  but 
the  f  in  modem  Welsh  ysgyfam  ^ear\  seems  to  be  against  this. 
66)  x6xxv|:  Ir.  cuach  St.    This  occurs  in  L.  U. 
79)  Rt.  Ku:    Cymr.  cicn  altitudo,  er-chynu  elevare.    For  these  and 
other  derivatives  cp.  Beitr.  VIII  40  ff. 

92)  Rt.  |liuk:    O.-Ir.  miic  fem.,    Cymr.  moch  bus  Z.  90,  original  form 
mimed.    St. 

93)  vsHvg:  O.-Ir.  ^c,  gen.  ica  (stem  ancu),  Com.  ancou  mors  Z.  58, 
107.    Cp.  Ztschr.  XXII  276. 

122)   Rt.  fa\):  lr,guaire  st.  gawrich  noble  (Corm.  Gl.  Trans,  p.  91).  St. 
141)   Rt.  FcpT :  Com.  gura  faciet  Z.  680  ff.   The  initial  v  has  become 

gu,  the  final  g  of  the  root  has  been  lost.    Cymr.  gu^g  e£&cax 

Z.  127,  cp.  ffayotf^yoff. 
162)   o^yi}:  O.-Ir.  fere  ira,  fereauh  iratns  Z.  61.    There  are  other  in- 
stances in  which  Ir.  re  represents  an  original  rg, 
216)    St.  nsta:  O.-Cymr.  etem  filnm,  cp.  Beitr.  VIII  3. 
226)   Rt.  CRT:    O.-Cymr.  tifom  naevi  (Lux.  Gl.  Z.  1064),  reminding 

us,  both  in  form  and  meaning,  of  Gr.  ctiyfi'q. 
243)   titta:  Com.  tat  pater,  Cora,  hen-dat  avus  Z.  164,  169.    St. 
261)   Rt.  Tuq):  O.-Ir.  dttb,  Cymr.  du  niger  Z.  139,  with  Gr.  TV(pl6-g, 

Goth,  daubs  and  dum&s  forming  a  highly  interesting  group.  St. 
317)   Rt.  Ope:    Ir.  dord  susunrus    (Corm.  GL),    dordaid  dam  mugit 

cervus  (Amra  ed.  Stokes  63).    St. 
851)    St.  nav:    O.-Ir.  6a  minor  (for  paujas)  Z.  277,    cp.  the  Goth. 

comparative  favizo  2.  Cor.  VIII  16. 
358)   nB^aa,  ntQvrifu:  O.-Ir.  as-renai  impendis,  reddis,  ni  rir  (redupl. 

perf.)  non  vendidit.    More  fully  discussed  Beitr.  VIII  11. 

405)  6(pQvg:    Ir.  bnkul  gen.  pi.  from  a  stem  bhruvat'\    cp.  Ztschr. 
XXI  430. 

406)  (o<pi<o:  Ir.  srt^  muieci  'a  pig's  snout"  (Corm.  Gl.  Trans.  164).  St. 
424)   Rt.  dv€K:  O.-Ir.  r-ecam  1  pi.  pres.  conj.  (Brocc.  Hy.  92),  present 

stem  anka-,  perf.  r-aitac,  t-anac  attain,  come  Z.  604.   Cp.  Ztschr. 
XXI  412  C 
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463)   Tint,':  O.-Cymr.  hanter,  hanther,  Corn,  hanter  dimidimn 

153,  cp.  Rhys  Rev.  Celt.  I  359. 
503)   6(fvLs:  Com.  er  aquila  Z.  1074,  Cymr.  eryr,  erydd  eagle 

Diet.).    St. 
629)    ^Xatpo-g:  O.-Ir  inn-elit  capreolum,  Cymbr.  elain  cerva  Z. 
579)    Gvgi  Cymr.  hucc  sua  Z.  91.     St. 
582)    ci|o)y:    Cymr.  echel,   Ann.  dhdl  axis   Z.  818;    on  Brit. 

original  Ics  cp.  583.     St. 
593)    Iria:  Cymr,  ^den  willow  (Sparr.  Diet.).     St. 
604)   Rt.  0:  Jr.  mth  milk  (Conn.  Gl.  Transl.  166).     St. 
608)    vafUvri:    O.-Cymr.  Jud-nerth  {nerth  virtus),    Jud-ri  (r 

Jud-hin  (bin  vivus)  proper  names;  cp.  Stokes.  Rev.  Celi 
660)    Rt.  FcX:  O.-Ir.  fel^iue  saepes  Z.  770.     St. 
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BOOK  L 

INTRODUCTION. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  MAIN  QUESTIONS  OF  GREEK      3 
ETYMOLOGY. 

One  who  takes  in  hand  a  science  that  has  acquired, 
and  deservedly  acquired  such  an  ill  repute  as  that  of  Ety- 
mology, has  every  reason  for  giving  a  strict  account  both 
to  himself  and  his  readers  of  the  goal  of  his  endeavours 
and  the  paths  he  means  to  follow  in  its  pursuit.  If  he 
omits  to  do  this  he  will  have  no  right  to  complain  if  he 
is  reckoned  among  those  who  have  in  ancient  and  modem 
times  brought  the  name  of  Etymology  into  discredit,  or 
if  at  all  events  his  attempts  are  received  with  the  same 
distrust  and  incredulity  which  has  consigned  again  to  ob- 
livion so  many  attempts  at  Etymology  for  the  most  part 
as  soon  as  they  were  made,  only  however  that  they  might 
be  replaced  incessantly  by  fresh  ones.  For  in  spite  of  doubt 
and  ridicule  an  imperative  instinct  drives  us  to  trace  the 
origin  and  mutual  relation  of  words,  or,  as  is  so  strikingly 
suggested  by  the  name  of  our  science,  to  fathom  in  words 
ro  hv^iov  —  the  real  —  to  find  their  own  true  and  pecu- 
liar contents.  Etymology  has  that  perfection  of  charm 
which  belongs  to  all  sciences  that  deal  with  the  birth  and ' 
growth  of  the  grand  productions  of  Nature  or  the  Mind. 
But  who  can  be  bliud  to  the  fact  that  side  by  side  with 
the  charm  there  meets  us  the  very  greatest  danger?  On 
all  sides  it  is  only  given  to  man's  sagacity  to  penetrate 
to  a  certain  point.  The  earliest  rise,  the  precise  origin  of 
tiiat  which  it  sees  in  rich  variety  before  it,  which  it  has 

CuBTiUB,  Etymology.  1 
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the  power  to  divide^  to  classify,  and  in  its  later  develop- 
ment to  understand,  is  hidden  from  it.  It  approaches  it 
only  with  the  help  of  more  or  less  probable  Hypotheses, 
which,  however  indispensable  to  science,  are  still  far  re- 
moved from  the  rigour  of  exact  investigation  and  there- 
fore lead  so  readily  to  airy  deductions.  From  the  times 
of  Heraclitus,  the  Pythagoreans,  and  Plato  down  to  a  very 
recent  period,  whatever  has  been   surmised  or  written  be- 

4  longs  to  this  world  of  Hypothesis.  Precisely  in  proportion 
to  the  immaturity  of  the  science  was  the  rashness  with 
which  men  rose  from  the  stage  at  which  language  had  arrived 
to  its  very  first  beginnflags;  but  the  richer  the  material 
men  began  to  have  before  them,  the  more  carefully  did 
they  separate  what  can  be  known  from  what  must  always 
remain  a  problem,  and  contented  themselves  with  a  narrower 
circle  of  obvious  truths.  "Man",  says  W.  von  Humboldt 
(Ueber  die  Verschiedenheit  des  menschl.  Sprachbaues  p.  Ill), 
"seeks  the  connection  even  of  outward  phenomena  first  in 
the  realm  of  thought;  the  historical  art  always  comes  last; 
and  simple  observation  and  far  more  experiment,  follow 
only  at  a  great  distance  upon  ideal  and  fanciful  systems." 
W.  von  Humboldt  was  the  first  founder  of  the  general 
study  of  language,  which,  the  result  at  once  of  a  deep 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  languages,  was  the  means  of 
quickening  and  guiding  on  all  sides  minuter  investigations. 
The  seeds  sown  by  him  have  produced  an  abundant  crop, 
and  since,  thanks  especially  to  Steinthal's  various  suggestive 
and  copious  writings,  the  onesided  and  dogmatic  logical 
method  has  been  replaced  by  the  psychological,  an  anta- 
gonism can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  between  an  empirical 

■  method  on  the  one  hand  and  a  philosophical  on  the  other. 
Y  The  Etymologist  too,  as  we  shall  see  more  clearly  further 
on,  must  have  formed  a  well-grounded  conception  of  the 
nature  of  language  in  general,  or  he  will  be  met  by 
many  problems  with  regard  to  details  which  he  will  be 
unable   to   solve.     The  Science  of  Language   in   its  swift 
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and  sure  progressive  development  assumes  more  and  more 
the  form  of  a  vast  whole.  Even  the  worker  in  but  one 
of  its  fields  must  be  conscious  of  this  continuity.  Luckily 
there  is  no  lack  of  works  combining  special  research  with 
universality  of  view.  Among  the  first  of  these  will  rank 
Max  Miillers  able  '^Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language", 
by  the  side  of  which  may  now  be  placed  the  American 
William  Dwight  Whitney's  "Language  and  the  study  of 
Language",  a  Vork  distinguished  by  severe  sobriety  of 
judgment. 

La  the  face  of  the  violent  revolution  that  the  Science 
of  Language  has  within  our  own  time  gone  through,  we 
can  hardly  propose  to  enter  minutely  into  the  history  of 
Etymology  in  general,  or,  what  would  be  nearly  the  same 
thing,  that  of  Greek  Etymology  in  particular.  The  aber-  6 
rations  are  so  immense  and  so  complex,  that  it  really  re- 
quires a  special  historical  interest  to  tarry  and  search  for 
the  thread  that  still  doubtless  runs  through  the  maze.  But 
a  brief  glance  at  the  leading  etymological  tendencies  both 
in  older  and  in  later  times,  may  possibly  Ke  all  the  more 
instructive  for  us  as  we  are  warned  thereby  of  many 
dangers  that  threaten  us  too  on  our  own  path. 

Who  first  used  the  well-chosen  name  irviiokoyCcc  we  are 
not  told.  Still  the  first  part  of  the  word  points  to  Ionia, 
for  the  word  hyfiog  is  foreign  to  Attic  prose,  and  is  used 
by' Plato  (Phsedr.  p.  260  e)  only  in  a  quotation.  It  probably 
occurred  in  the  works  of  those  Ionian  philosophers  whom 
Plato  attacks  in  his  Cratylus.  It  was  no  boon  to  Etymo- 
logy that  the  study  was  first  started  in  a  quarter,  which, 
however  far  removed  from  the  trained  pursuit  of  a  real 
study  of  language,  was  still  able,  owing  to  the  respect  gained 
from  -other  sources,  to  procure  for  itself  in  this  branch  too 
no    small  consideration.     Even  Plato*)  has  in  his   Craty- 


*)  How  remarkable  is  the  just  coDJecture  ventured  by  the  gpreat 
philoeopher  at  p.  410  a,  of  a  possible  connection  between  Greek  and 
Phrygian;  and  that  again  which  finds  its  expression  at  p.  425 e  in  the 

1* 
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lus,  while  furthering  greatly  the  cause  of.  Philosophy,  and 
even  of  the  Philosophy  of  Language,  done  but  a  poor  ser- 
vice to  Etymology.  Who  can  doubt,  after  what  has  been 
written  on  this  head  latterly  —  from  Schleiermacher  down 
to  Steinthal  (Geschichte  der  Sprachwissenschaft)  —  that 
Plato  in  this  dialogue  used  his  derivations  only  as  means 
to  an  end,  specially  as  attempts  to  determine  how  far  the 
assumption  that  words  were  ^'(pvaai''  could  be  made  good; 
and  that  it  was  precisely  in  these  portions  6f  the  dialogue 
that  he  availed  himself  to  the  full  of  that  Irony  with  which 
he  is  so  prone  to  spice  his  abstruse  speculations.  All  the  same 
he  gave  the  impulse  to  the  very  worst  kind  of  derivation. 
For  as  such  we  must  consider  that  which  leads  the  Ety- 
mologist to  seek  again  in  the  word  his  preconceived  idea 
of  the  thing.  Since  in  this  method  of  procedure  the  mind 
is  as  a  rule  wholly  directed  to  the  thing,  no  attention  at 
all  is  for  the  most  part  paid  to  the  peculiar  conditions, 
rules,  and  laws  of  language.  Notwithstanding,  this  style  of 
derivation  has  ever  been  the  favourite  one.  Language  is 
to  confirm  the  results  of  our  cogitation;  we  are  not  willing 
to  learn  from  it,  but  it  is  to  learn  from  us.  Lersch  has 
shewn  in  the  third  volume  of  his  "Sprach philosophic  der 
6  Alten"  (Bonn  1841)  that  even  Aristotle  allowed  himself  to 
be  enticed  into  this  path,  when  he  for  example  derives 
(Eth.  Nicom.  V,  7)  SUauov  from  SCxa^  and  (VII,  12)  even 
(laxccQiov  from  x^^Q^^^^-  But  the  later  philosophers  and 
especially  the  Stoics  overstepped  all  bounds;  not  only  were 
they  fond  of  supporting  their  doctrine  by  the  interpreta- 
tion of  words,  but  had  also  a  complete  theory  of  the 
xvQLOtTjg  rav  ovo^dtcov  or  the  simiUttido  rei  mm  sono  vef'bi 
(Lersch  p.  47) ,  in  which  by  way  of  a  harmonizing  principle 
ivavtLG)6tg  or,  as  it  is  called  later,  avzCfpQa0ig  foimd  its 
place  side  by  side  with  o^oiotrjs  and  avaXoyia.    Although 


words  slat  ds  rjfiSv  ccqx^'^^oxsqol  jSof^jSor^ot.  But  it  is  just  these  con- 
jectures that  were  quite  ignored  by  Antiquity.  Weight  is  attached 
by  Jac.  Grimm  (iib.  Etymologic  und  Sprachvergleichung,  Ges.  Schrif- 
ten  i  30)  to  Plato's  derivation  of  the  word  nvg  from  the  Phygian. 
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it  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  originators  of  such  prin- 
ciples*) to  make  them  answerable  for  all  the  abuse  to 
which  they  have  been  put,  —  and  certainly  for  many 
startling  assumptions  an  excuse  can  be  found  in  the  striving 
after  some  association  by  way  of  assisting  the  memory^ 
without  making  a  great  point  of  the  soundness  of  the  ex- 
planation —  still  this  sort  of  thing  is  as  unprofitable  as 
can  possibly  be.  It  seems  that  the  philosophers  rather 
than  the  grammarians  must  bear  the  blame  if  Greek  Ety- 
mology went  so  utterly  astray  that,  for  instance,  Chrysippus 
could  interpret  the  name  Apollo  6g  ovxl  TfBv  TCokXmv  xal 
ipai^kmv  ov0t(5vy  rj  on  fiovog  i^xl  xal  ovx^  ^okkoC  (Macrob. 
I,  17).  In  this  style  of  mythological  interpretation  however 
the  most  modem  times  do  not  lag  behind  antiquity.  The 
masters  of  the  Alexandrine  school  kept  themselves  tolerably 
clear  of  such  caprices.  Though  not  free  from  error  they 
yet  went  to  work  with  caution  and  moderation,  as  is  pointed 
out  by  Nauck  (p.  268  f.)  especially  of  Aristophanes  of  By- 
zantium. But  after  the  irviiokoyiag  svQeCcg  had  become 
a  part  of  y()a|t*|[t«rtxi} ,  the  grammarians  seem  to  have 
wished  to  engage  in  a  contest  of  adroitness  with  the  philo- 
sophers. Although,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Heinr.  Kleist  in 
his  essay  "de  Philoxeni  grammatici  Alexandrini  studiis  ety- 
mologicis"  (Greifswald  1865),  Philoxenus  originated  and  7 
succeeded  in  establishing  in   long-lived   repute    a  kind   of 


*)  After  Lobeck'e  severe  attack  upon  Antiphraeis  (de  antiphrasi 
€t  euphemismo,  Acta  Soc.  Gr.  II)  D(Jderlein  tries  (Die  Lateinische  Wort- 
bilduDg  19)  to  reinstate  the  principle  of  dvxitpqacLg  under  the  name 
of  Enantiosemia,  which  he  acknowledgeo  to  have  borrowed  from  the 
strange  work  of  Kanne,  de  vocabulorum  enantiosemia,  Norimb.  1819, 
tracing  the  opposed  conceptioBs  to  one  midway  between  the  two. 
Compare  Pott,  Etym.  Forschmigen  II*  153  f.,  L.  Tobler,  Zeitschr.  f. 
Valkerpeych.  I  360,  Max  Muller,  Lectures  II  248.  That  a  remark- 
able revolution  often  occurs  in  the  meaning  of  a  word  cannot  be 
denied.  But  it  is  turning  all  science  upside  down,  when,  not  con- 
tent with  recognizing  and  further  investigating  what  is  startling  and 
unexpected  when  clearly  presented  to  us ,  we  rather  regard  it  as  some- 
thing that  is  to  be  anticipated. 
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etymological  system  that  was  not  devoid  of  acuteness,  still 
the  grossest  caprice  peeps  out  everywhere  in  the  works  of 
this  inventor  of  the  monosyllabic  stem  verbs,  such  as  dc5, 
A<5,  q6,  (pa.  It  is  the  same  with  the  highly  esteemed 
Herodian,  as  a  glance  at  Aug.  Lentz's  preface  to  his  Hero- 
dian  p.  XXIV  flF.  may  now  teach  us.  When  the  former  derives 
(idyBLQog  from  aysiQG}^  and  the  latter  explains  ^A0xXri%i6$ 
as  6  xa  axdXrj  xal  TCav  to  0cifia  vythg  ita^i%(Siv  xal  avdSwov 
[ij7Ccov]j  it  is  enough  to  turn  us  in  disgust  from  any  fur- 
ther inquiry  into  such  tricks.  Little  by  little  this  artificial 
and  capricious  system  grew,  and  with  its  help  pretty  nearly 
anything  could  be  derived  jfrom  anything.  It  is  truly^  in- 
structive and  can  especially  do  good  service  as  a  serious 
warning,  to  examine  the  so-called  etymological  rules  which 
Lersch  (I  96  ff.)  has  collected  from  the  old  Etymologists. 
No  difficulty  is  made  about  the  passing  of  almost  any  sound 
into  any  other,  even  the  most  diflFerent:  for  instance  d* 
passes  into  tc  {elkantvYi  Ttaga  to  stlag  xal  ro  d'oivri  xcct^ 
ivaXXayriv  xmv  Ctovx^iav  E.  M.  p.  298,  11),  X  into  tc 
(E.  M.  s.  V.  IlaQvaCog'  "AvSqchv  Si  (prjCiv^  inttSri  jtQoadQ- 
fiLdsv  fj  XccQva^  xov  ^evxaXiovog'  xal  ro  ^lev  TtQoreQov  Auq- 
vrj606g  ixakttxo'  vCxbqov  Si^  xar'  ivaXlayriv  xov  X  alg  tc, 
IlaQvaaog),  ^  into  x  (E.  Gud.  s.  v.  7uXaiv€(pig).  And  yet 
in  the  distinction  of  ihe^yQa^^axa  avxl6xoi%a,  that  is  those 
that  interchange  the  oftenest,  for  instance  %  and  x,  X  and 
Q,  a  limiting  principle  had  been  discovered.  There  seem 
also  not  to  have  bee^n  wanting  other  attempts  after  surer 
rules.  For  example  in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  imder 
the  word  TcovaPog  (p.  528,  14)  we  have  it  laid  down  that 
ovSiicoxB  ro  t  elg  a  xQmBxac,  a  principle  that  is  thoroughly 
borne  out  by  the  latest  linguistic  research.  Yet  how  little  such 
more  reasonable  views  could  make  their  way  we  may  see 
without  going  beyond  this  very  article,  in  which  we  find, 
notwithstanding,  among  many  other  derivations  of  the  word 
that  from  xovcg  and  fiorj.  All  kinds  of  artifices  are  pressed 
into  the  service;  among  others  that  which  chiefly  astounds 
us  is  the  extensive  use  of  inserted  letters.     Lersch  thinks 
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all  consonants  but  |  were  supposed  to  be  inserted  on  occasion. 
Yet  iXkeifig  and  0vyxo7ti],  ^erdd-e^cg  and  {miQ^a0ig  enjoyed 
their  full  share  of  favour.  As  farther  all  care  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  meaning;  but  especially  all  separation  of  stem 
from  termination  is  wanting ,  we  see  that  this  whole  en- 
deavour could  not  fail  to  degenerate  at  last  into  a  mere 
amusement  that  had  no  longer  any  claim  to  the  name  of 
a  science.  That  such  strange  trifling  could  fetter  clever 
and  learned  men  for  centuries  —  although  the  disease  only  8 
grew  little  by  little,  —  would  be  hard  to  believe  did  we 
not  re-encounter  precisely  similar  examples  in  modem 
times.  In  the  case  of  the  old  Greeks  there  were  many 
paUiating  circumstances,  especially  that  of  the  multiplicity 
of  dialects,  the  deeper  meaning  of  which  was  to  be  hidden 
from  them  and  from  the  modems  too  till  the  time  of  Jacob 
Grimm.  The  apparently  objectless  change  of  sound  be- 
tween dialect  and  dialect  contributed  to  some  extent  to 
the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  the  most  various  changes 
and  permutations  within  one  and  the  same  dialect  as  well 
The  far  fuller  Homeric  forms  which  they  treated  as  derived 
from  the  Attic  led  to  the  notion  that  insertions  and  growths 
of  all  kinds  were  admissible  in  language.  Moreover  the 
upsetting  of  the  old  Greek  pronunciation  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  as  it  introduced  the  strangest  contradictions  be- 
tween the  written  and  the  spoken  words  and  must  have 
had  a  confusing  effect  upon  the  science.  (Bepihardy  ad 
Suid.  Comment.  Cap.  2  p.  XXXVH.) 


2. 

Modem  philology  produced  at  its  very  beginning  in 
the  work  of  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger  de  catisis  lingtuie  latinos 
a  bold  attempt  at  independent  investigation:  still  we  can 
hardly  recognize  in  this  a  real  step  in  advance,  unless  we 
are  ready  to  reckon  as  such  a  rash  and  venturesome  self- 
confidence  that  approaches  the  deepest   questions  without 
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a  suspicion  of  their  difficulty.  The  audacity  of  the  deri- 
vation, especially  of  Latin  words  from  Greek  —  for  instace 
ptdcher  from  xoXvxeiQ  (p.  53  of  the  edition  of  Petrus  Santan- 
dreanus  in  1584 j,  ordo  from  oqov  do,  —  is  almost  greater 
than  in  antiquity.  The  attempt  of  Henrictis  Stephanus 
at  arranging  the  Greek  words  in  his  Thesaurus  according 
to  their  deriyation  has  been  severely  blamed  by  Buttmann 
(Preface  to  the  Lexilogus  p.  IV),  chiefly  on  the  ground 
of  superficiality.  But  however  full  it  is  of  mistakes, 
we  cannot  but  recognize  in  this  work,  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  future  efforts,  a  certain  moderation  in 
derivation  and  a  soundness  of  judgment.  At  all  events 
Henr.  Stephanus,  while  sadly  feeling,  as  he  confesses  in 
his  preface,  the  want  of  an  Ariadne's  thread  in  Etymology, 
kept  himself  free  from  many  follies  which  were  loudly 
9  trumpeted  forth  centuries  after  his  time.  On  the  relation 
of  French  to  Latin  too,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Max  Miiller 
(Lectures  II  240)  he  held  a  more  sensible  view  than  many 
others.  Here  and  there  we  get  gleams  of  light,  as  we 
should  expect  from  so  great  a  man,  from  Joseph  Scaliger  s 
Coniedanea  ad  Varromm,  to  which  are  added  alphabetically 
arranged  verbonm  efymologUw,  Especially  do  we  find  par- 
ticular relations  of  sounds  correctly  noted.  What  in  the 
seventeenth  century  was  held  possible  on  the  point  of  the 
relation  of  Latin  to  Greek  we  may  gather  clearly  from 
the  lengthy  trcwtatus  de  litterarnm  permutatione  prefixed  to 
the  Etymohgwum  linguae  latinae  of  Gerhard  Joannes  Vossius. 
Here  we  still  find  changes  such  as  that  of  ^  into  s  (similis 
from  iiiM^og),  v  into  s  X^^^ov  plus),  r  into  g  (seges  from 
serendo),  t  into  v  {vello  from  rtAAoj),  to  say  nothing  of  the 
frequent  assumption  of  an  aMitur,  an  adiicitur,  or  a  traiicitur. 
Although  we  have  besides  the  intermixture  of  Hebrew  and 
a  completely  perverted  view  of  the  relation  of  Latin  to 
Greek  —  which  however  survived  till  quite  lately  and  is 
not  yet  entirely  rooted  out  -  we  must  still  see  justice 
done  to  the  acuteness  of  Vossius.  His  work  is  through- 
out more  a  collection  of  derivations,  in  which  as  in  the 
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Etymologicum  Magnum  several  are  as  a  rule  placed  side 
by  side,  while  the  author  does  not  always  decide  between 
them.  But  Vossius  has  a  keen  perception  of  the  meanings 
of  the  words,  and  in  this  direction  his  diligent  work  will 
always  be  of  service.  A  far  more  pretentious  movement, 
now  almost  forgotten,  was  made  by  Dutch  philology  from 
the  time  of  Hemsterhuys  in  the  direction  of  a  comprehen- 
sive etymological  treatment  of  Greek,  and  incidentally  also 
of  Latin.  Valckenaer's  observationes  academicae,  quibus  via 
munitur  ad  origines  graecas  investigandas  leancorumque  defedus 
resarciendos  was  followed  by  J.  D.  a  Lennep's  praelcctiones 
academicae  de  anaJogia  linguae  Grceme  (1790),  edited  as  was 
also  Lennep's  larger  work,  the  Etymologiaim  linguae  Groccae, 
by  Everard  Scheide,  the  latter  work  being  supplemented 
by  an  Index  etymologicus  praecipuarum  vocum  iMtinarum, 
Latin  is  here  treated  simply  as  a  dialecttis  linguae  Grcecac. 
The  second  edition  of  the  Etymologicum  by  C.  F.  Nagel 
(Trajecti  ad  Rhen.  1808)  deserves  notice  from  the  fact  that 
we  see  from  it  how  no  great  while  after  the  appearance 
of  the  much  trumpeted  new  science,  doubts  began  to  be 
felt  about  it  in  Holland  itself.  For  NageVs  notes  to  Scheide's 
Prolegomena  follow  in  their  track  like  lame  attendants  — 
mostly  trying  to  disprove  the  views  in  the  text.  What  lo 
was  new  in  these  attempts  lay  in  the  method,  which  was 
to  replace  divining  by  calculation.  Ruhnken  in  his  Elogiuni 
Hemsterhusii  extols  it  as  a  special  merit  that  the  vir  summus 
^^tend)ras  linguae  per  tot  saecida  offusas  ita  discussit,  ut,  qua 
lingua  nulla  est  neque  verbis  negue  formis  copiosior,  eadem 
jam  nulla  reperiatur  addiscendum  facUiar";  he  congratulates 
his  age  on  seeing  at  once  the  rise  and  completion  of  what 
their  predecessors  had  more  wished  than  hoped  for.  Lennep 
looks  down  slightingly  upon  the  earlier  attempts  in  Ety- 
mology, which  had  only  produced  ludibria  or  tot  mala  bonis 
quAusdam  mixta,  without  holding  in  analogia  the  Ariadne's 
thread  which  was  an  infallible  guide.  This  analogia,  which 
at  all  events  possesses  this  advantage  over  the  other  earlier 
attempts  that  it  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  two  classical 
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languages  and  laid  down  none  but  simple  verbs  as  stirpes 
or  origines  of  the  language,  proceeds  from  the  computation 
of  all  conceivable  simple  verbs.  Of  verba  bilitera  —  the 
CO  of  the  1st  sing.  pres.  act.  naturally  counts  always  as  a 
letter  —  there  can  be  only  five:  Sco,  la^  tcj^  oco,  vco;  the 
trilitera  are  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  has  the 
consonant  at  the  beginning  of  the  word:  /Jao,  yao,  the 
other  in  the  middle:  a/Joj,  ayco.  Seeing  that  v  and  f  as 
"Digamma"  coimt  for  nothing  and  the  double  consonants 
are  not  reckoned  in,  and  consequently  11  consonants  and 
5  vowels  are  left,  there  are  55  possible  verbs  of  each  sort. 
As  to  the  quadrilitera,  in  guibus  consonantes  et  vocales  alter- 
natim  sunt  positae,  such  as  Xiya}^  kdyca^  Lennep  begins  to 
think  it  possible  that  they  may  be  derivata,  still  he  makes 
room  for  these  too  among  the  stemverbs.  Verbs  with  five 
letters  though  count  as  derivaia;  they  have  arisen  either 
addita  vocaJi  ab  initio:  i'd^eX(o,  or  consonante:  0-(ivx(o,  or 
vocali  interposita:  ^aCvo  from  fidvcoj  or  interpos^Ua  consonante: 
tvytto  from  tvitG),  Still  bolder  assumptions  were  needed 
to  explain  verbs  with  more  than  five  letters;  in  their  case 
insertio  quarumvis  fere  literarum  was  allowed:  The  meaning 
was  now  considered  along  with  the  form:  Verba  quae  non 
nisi  vocali  ante  o  inter  se  differunt  signifkationem  unam  pro- 
priam  communem  habent  (Lennep  Prolegomena  Etymolog. 
p.  5)  —  Sic  verba  indicata  ao,  m  etc,  significationem  pro- 
priam  conimunem  habent^  quae  in  leni  spiramine  posita  est, 
quaeque  ipsis  Uteris  a  vel  e  etc,  pronuncia/ndis  efficitur.  So 
again  aQo^  €Q(Oj  /itavco,  ^bvg)  count  as  eadem  quasi  verba, 
as  moreover  those  too  stand  in  closer  relation  to  each  other 
^quae  consonante  vicina  differunt  (p.  6),  e.  g.  yd(o  and  x^^} 
kiyca  and  ki%(B,  Thus  we  understand  how  Lennep  can  say: 
11  lingua  Crrceca  comparatur  horto  paucis  arboribus  consito,  inter 
se  plane  similibus.  An  important  rule  for  the  meaning  is 
the  following:  notifies  verborum  propriae  omnes  sunt  corporeae 
sive  ad  res  perti)ientes,  quae  sensus  nostros  extemos  feriunt. 
For  the  explanation  of  formative  suffixes  the  freest  use  is 
made  of  the  method  of  deriving  them  from  real  or  assumed 
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personal  terminations  of  the  verbs.  Thus  k^xog  is  deve- 
loped from  the  above-mentioned  A^^co,  yiQov  from  ydQo 
'honcrilms  fungor',  atpiq  from  the  supposed  perfect  ^^a, 
aftfice  from  rjiiiiac^  Xi^ig  from  XiXs^at^  %axriQ  from  ninaxta 
(na(o  alo,  nutrio).  As  to  tiie  surprising  notion  that  first 
and  second  persons  might  be  transformed  to  substantival 
forms,  these  learned  Dutchmen  experienced  as  little  doubt  | 
as  the  old  Grammarians,  who  had  already  forestalled  them 
in  such  theories.  It  was  enough  to  have  succeeded  in 
connecting  the  noun  with  any  part  whatever  of  a  verb,  and 
what  was  originally  perhaps  brought  in  rather  as  a  practi- 
cal assista^ce  for  schoolboys  took  up  its  place  unchallenged 
in  the  ^reda  ratio'  or  'via  regia\  The  perverseness  of  this 
course  was  exposed  as  early  as  Gottfr.  Hermann's  work 
'de  emendanda  ratione  grammatical  graecae  p.  123;  but  he 
did  not  criticize  the  principles  any  farther,  nor  did  he  con- 
fute them.  He  would  probably  have  found  it  hard  to  do 
the  latter  from  his  point  of  view.  Now -a- days  all  those 
old  futilities  are  thrown  aside;  nevertheless  views  have 
been  but  recently  advanced  which  do  not  diflFer  substanti- 
ally from  them:  e.  g.  that  of  the  supposed  connection  be- 
tween the  3rd  PL  Act.  in  nti  and  the  participial  stems  in 
nt,  and  a  computation  of  'original  syllables'  formed  by 
the  possible  combinations  of  the  sounds,  resuscitated  — 
though  only  for  the  purposes  of  theory  —  in  Conrad 
Hermanns  'philosophische  Grammatik'  (Leipz.  1858,  p.  16G). 
However  we  do  find  among  the  chaflF  here  and  there  a 
grain  of  wheat.  Scheide  for  instance  recognized  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Latin  verbs  of  the  so-called  first  conjugation 
with  the  Greek  verbs  in  -a(o,  and,  what  is  of  more  im- 
portance, saw  thai  the  ending  peculiar  to  the  1st  pers.  Sing, 
was  mi  (Proleg.  p.  XXXH  sqq.).  On  similar  principles 
Christian  Tobias  Damm  had  already,  before  the  above-men- 
tioned Dutch  publications,  brought  out  his  Lexicon  Homero- 
Pindaricum,  which  as  arranged  alphabetically  by  Duncan,  is 
best  known  in  Rost's  edition  (Lips.  1836).  Even  in  this  edi- 
tion the  etymological   point  of  view  is  neglected,  for  we 
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find  among  other  things  ^^a(iiyi  referred  to  the  stem  a 
(Qaov  ^aiLi^iv)^  Po&^ig  to  the  stem  fiovg  —  for  Damm 
assumes  nouns  too  as  primary  forms  — ,  aX0og  to  daa. 
During  this  period  the  Dutch  school  as  good  as  disappeared, 
but  the  root  of  all  their  errors  has  sprouted  abimdantly 
12  even  since,  and  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  find  out  the 
XQ&tov  ^svdog  from  which  so  much  evil  has  sprung.  This 
ngmtov  i^avdog  consists  in  a  radically  false  view  of  the 
nature  of  himian  speech  and  the  origin  of  the  classical 
tongues.  It  is  an  all  but  imiversal  blunder  of  the  last 
century,  and  all  inquiries  that  date  from  it,  to  think  it 
possible  to  go  back  by  means  of  Greek  to  the  ^beginnings 
of  the  human  race.  That  close  behind  Homer  lay  the 
cradle  of  mankind  was  for  a  long  time  held  —  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  theories  now  favoured  by  natural  science, 
which  reckon  by  thousands  of  years  —  to  be  indis- 
putable. In  this  case  man  must  have  risen  as  quickly 
from  his  swaddling-clothes  to  youth's  vigour  and  manhood's 
reflection  as  the  baby  Hermes  in  the  Homeric  hymn  (v.  17)  — 
rjmog  yeyovcig  fiaec)  fj(iatL  iyxid'ccQt^sv  ^ 
i6jt£Qiog  ^ovg  xXetl^sv  bxtj^oXov  ^AicoXkovog, 
But  if  the  oldest  Greek  is  not  recognized  as  widely 
removed  from  the  original  language  of  mankind,  or  if  in 
other  words  the  veteres  ttominum  impositores  spoken  of  not 
seldom  even  in  Lobeck's  works  are  considered  to  be  Greeks 
it  is  extremely  .likely  that  all  conceptions  formed  a  priori 
of  the  most  ancient  circumstances  of  the  condition  of 
language  will  be  transferred  to  Greek.  Now  foremost  among 
these  conceptions  stands  that  of  extreme  simplicity,  and 
so  it  naturally  follows  that  the  simplest  forms  are  held 
to  be  the  oldest  and  the  less  simple  are  derived  from  these 
as  from  stems.  Considering  the  subject  from  this  point 
of  view  we  shall  not  refuse  the  Dutchmen  above-mentioned 
at  least  the  merit  of  logical  consistency;  though  it  is  true 
this  leads  when  pressed  still  further  to  the  ingenious  attempts 
of  Anton  Schmitt,  who  in  his  "Organismus  der  Griechi- 
schen  Sprache'*  (1836)  traces  all  Greek  words  to  the  letter 
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€,  and  in  his  "Organismus  der  Lateinischen  Sprache''  (1846) 
traces  all  Latin  ones  to  the  "Urelementarwurzelwort"  he 
or  hi.  Such  simplicity  surely  is  unsurpassable,  and  truly 
primeval!  The  German  Philologists  who  since  Hermann 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  Greek  Grammar  and  Lexico- 
graphy had  too  much  sound  common  sense  to  lose  them- 
selves in  such  extravagances  as  those.  These  men,  whom 
we  have  to  thank  for  such  invaluable  assistance,  had  far 
too  much  to  do  in  the  criticism  and  explanation  of  the 
text,  in  the  settlement  of  rules  of  Grammar,  the  con- 
futation of  absurd  views,  and  in  the  establishment  of  a 
true  knowledge  of  classical  autiquity,  to  venture  otherwise 
than  occasionally  on  the  slippery  ground  of  Etymology. 
Etymology  remained  a  step-child  of  Philology.  Derivations  13 
were  given  with  reluctance,  and  when  the  process  was 
imavoidable,  it  was  gone  through  with  a  kind  of  smile 
behind  which  lurked  the  consciousness  that  others  had 
done  it  far  worse.  The  less  the  study  was  taken  up  in 
earnest,  the  greater  the  boldness  of  the  general  principles 
broached  on  occasion,  and  in  these  we  clearly  recognize 
the  above-mentioned  TtQwtov  il^evdog.  When  for  instauce 
G.  Hermann,  who  is  always  so  fond  of  starting  from  a 
general  proposition,  maintains  in  the  work  before  alluded 
to  (p.  136)  Credibile  est,  initio  onines  nominum  formas  gene- 
ris significaHotie  caruisse,  quam  serius  demum,  sexutim  oh- 
servata  diver sitate  et  in  linguas  introducta,  accessisse  probabiU 
est,  we  have  there  one  and  the  same  conclusion  which  is 
drawn  from  a  general  and  quite  arbitrary  view  of  the  be- 
ginnings of  language  on  the  whole,  transferred  to  the 
Greek  language.  A  similar  line  of  thought  is, followed  by 
Lobeck  in  his  'i^/itartxo'i/,  which  begins  with  the  words 
Quemadmodum  pietura  a  monochromafis  orsa  est,  sic  verborum 
structura  a  monosyllabis.  By  monosyllaba  he  does  not  mean, 
as  we  should  have  expected,  roots,  which  we  should  re- 
cognize unconditionally  as  monosyllables;  hut  in  adherence 
to  the  theory  of  the  old  grammarians  mentioned  on  p.  7, 
contracted  verbs  like  d(>c5,  Ac5  which  become  monosyllabic 
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etymological  system  that  was  not  devoid  of  aeuteness,  still 
the  grossest  caprice  peeps  out  everywhere  in  the  works  of 
this  inventor  of  the  monosyllabic  stemverbs,  such  as  dco, 
A(5,  p©,  ipm.  It  is  the  same  with  the  highly  esteemed 
Herodian,  as  a  glance  at  Aug.  Lentz's  preface  to  his  Hero- 
dian  p.  XXIV  flF.  may  now  teach  us.  When  the  former  derives 
(idysLQog  from  aystQiO^  and  the  latter  explains  ^A07ikri%i6g 
as  6  %a  oxiXri  xal  nav  to  acifia  vyclg  na^ixcDV  xal  avddtn/ov 
[i]ntov],  it  is  enough  to  turn  us  in  disgust  from  any  fur- 
ther inquiry  into  such  tricks.  Little  by  little  this  artificial 
and  capricious  system  grew,  and  with  its  help  pretty  nearly 
anything  could  be  derived  jfrom  anything.  It  is  truly^  in- 
structive and  can  especially  do  good  service  as  a  serious 
warning,  to  examine  the  so-called  etymological  rules  which 
Lersch  (I  96  ff.)  has  collected  from  the  old  Etymologists. 
No  difficulty  is  made  about  the  passing  of  almost  any  sound 
into  any  other,  even  the  most  different:  for  instance  d- 
passes  into  7t  {eiXa'JtCvri  TCaQcc  xo  etXag  xal  ro  ^oCvri  xax 
ivaXXayijv  tSv  0toi%eCiov  E.  M.  p.  298,  11),  X  into  % 
(E.  M.  s.  V.  na(fva06g'  "AvSqcdv  8i  tpri^iv^  iTUvSri  jtQO^dQ- 
^t6ev  rj  kccQva^  tov  ^evxaXtovog'  xal  ro  ^ev  tcqotsqov  Auq- 
VYj666g  ixaXeiro'  v0t^Qov  Se^  xar'  ivaXXayriv  tov  X  dg  jr, 
TlaQvaCog)^  ft  into  x  (E.  Gud.  s.  v.  ouXatvetpeg).  And  yet 
in  the  distinction  of  the^yQaiifiara  avtictoixa^  that  is  those 
that  interchange  the  oftenest,  for  instance  %  and  x^  X  and 
Qj  a  limiting  principle  had  been  discovered.  There  seem 
also  not  to  have  been  wanting  other  attempts  after  surer 
rules.  For  example  in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  imder 
the  word  xovafiog  (p.  528,  14)  we  have  it  laid  down  that 
ovSdTtore  ro  i  slg  a  TQi%%tai^  a  principle  that  is  thoroughly 
borne  out  by  the  latest  linguistic  research.  Yet  how  little  such 
more  reasonable  views  could  make  their  way  we  may  see 
without  going  beyond  this  very  article,  in  which  we  find, 
notwithstanding,  among  many  other  derivations  of  the  word 
that  from  xovig  and  /3oiy.  All  kinds  of  artifices  are  pressed 
into  the  service;  among  others  that  which  chiefly  astounds 
us  is  the  extensive  use  of  inserted  letters.     Lersch  thinks 
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all  consonants  but  |  were  supposed  to  be  inserted  on  occasion. 
Yet  ikXei^tg  and  Cvyxonri,  furdd'eacs  and  xmiq^BCi^  enjoyed 
their  full  share  of  favour.  As  farther  all  care  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  meaning,  but  especially  all  separation  of  stem 
from  termination  is  wanting,  we  see  that  this  whole  en- 
deavour could  not  fail  to  degenerate  at  last  into  a  mere 
amusement  that  had  no  longer  any  claim  to  the  name  of 
a  science.  That  such  strange  trifling  could  fetter  clever 
and  learned  men  for  centuries  —  although  the  disease  only  8 
grew  little  by  little,  —  would  be  hard  to  believe  did  we 
•not  re-encounter  precisely  similar  examples  in  modem 
times.  In  the  case  of  the  old  Greeks  there  were  many 
palliating  circumstances,  especially  that  of  the  multiplicity 
of  dialects,  the  deeper  meaning  of  which  was  to  be  hidden 
from  them  and  from  the  modems  too  till  the  time  of  Jacob 
Grimm.  The  apparently  objectless  change  of  sound  be- 
tween dialect  and  dialect  contributed  to  some  extent  to 
the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  the  most  various  changes 
and  permutations  within  one  and  the  same  dialect  as  well 
The  far  fuller  Homeric  forms  which  they  treated  as  derived 
from  the  Attic  led  to  the  notion  that  insertions  and  growths 
of  all  kinds  were  admissible  in  language.  Moreover  the 
upsetting  of  the  old  Greek  pronunciation  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  as  it  introduced  the  strangest  contradictions  be- 
tween the  written  and  the  spoken  words  and  must  have 
had  a  confusing  eflfect  upon  the  science.  (Bepihardy  ad 
Suid.  Comment.  Cap.  2  p.  XXXVII.) 


2. 

Modem  philology  produced  at  its  very  beginning  in 
the  work  of  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger  de  causis  lingtuie  latinae 
a  bold  attempt  at  independent  investigation:  still  we  can 
hardly  recognize  in  this  a  real  step  in  advance,  unless  we 
are  ready  to  reckon  as  such  a  rash  and  venturesome  self- 
confidence  that  approaches  the  deepest   questions  without 
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a  suspicion  of  their  difficulty.  The  audacity  of  the  deri- 
vation, especially  of  Latin  words  from  Greek  —  for  instace 
ptdcher  from  tcoIvxbiq  (p.  53  of  the  edition  of  Petrus  Santan- 
dreanus  in  1584),  ordo  from  oqov  dc5,  —  is  almost  greater 
than  in  antiquity.  The  attempt  of  Henricus  Stephanus 
at  arranging  the  Greek  words  in  his  Thesaurus  according 
to  their  derivation  has  been  severely  blamed  by  Buttmann 
(Preface  to  the  Lexilogus  p.  IV),  chiefly  on  the  ground 
of  superficiality.  But  however  full  it  is  of  mistakes, 
we  cannot  but  recognize  in  this  work,  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  future  efforts,  a  certain  moderation  in 
derivation  and  a  soundness  of  judgment.  At  all  events 
Henr.  Stephanus,  while  sadly  feeling,  as  he  confesses  in 
his  preface,  the  want  of  an  Ariadne's  thread  in  Etymology, 
kept  himself  free  from  many  follies  which  were  loudly 
9  trumpeted  forth  centuries  after  his  time.  On  the  relation 
of  French  to  Latin  too,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Max  Mflller 
(Lectures  11  240)  he  held  a  more  sensible  view  than  many 
others.  Here  and  there  we  get  gleams  of  light,  as  we 
should  expect  from  so  great  a  man,  from  Joseph  Scaligers 
Coniectanea  ad  Varroneniy  to  which  are  added  alphabetically 
arranged  verbonim  etymologiae.  Especially  do  we  find  par- 
ticular relations  of  sounds  correctly  noted.  What  in  the 
seventeenth  century  was  held  possible  on  the  point  of  the 
relation  of  Latin  to  Greek  we  may  gather  clearly  from 
the  lengthy  tradatus  de  Utterarum  permutatione  prefixed  to 
the  Etymologicum  linguae  latifiae  of  Gerhard  Joannes  Vossius. 
Here  we  still  find  changes  such  as  that  of  (i  into  s  (similis 
from  ^i^fiXog),  v  into  s  {utkiov  plus),  r  into  g  (seges  from 
serendo),  t  into  v  (vello  from  tiklcai),  to  say  nothing  of  the 
frequent  assumption  of  an  additur,  an  adiicitur,  or  a  traiicitur. 
Although  we  have  besides  the  intermixture  of  Hebrew  and 
a  completely  perverted  view  of  the  relation  of  Latin  to 
Greek  —  which  however  survived  till  quite  lately  and  is 
not  yet  entirely  rooted  out  —  we  must  still  see  justice 
done  to  the  acuteness  of  Vossius.  His  work  is  through- 
out more  a  collection  of  derivations,  in  which  as  in  the 
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Etymologicum  Magnum  several  are  as  a  rule  placed  side 
by  side,  while  the  author  does  not  always  decide  between 
them.  But  Vossius  has  a  keen  perception  of  the  meanings 
of  the  words,  and  in  this  direction  his  diligent  work  will 
always  be  of  service.  A  far  more  pretentious  movement, 
now  almost  forgotten,  was  made  by  Dutch  philology  from 
the  time  of  Hemsterhuys  in  the  direction  of  a  comprehen- 
sive etymological  treatment  of  Greek,  and  incidentally  also 
of  Latin.  Valckenaer's  observationes  academicae^  qtiibtis  nia 
munitur  ad  origines  graecas  investigandas  lexicorumque  dcfectiis 
resarciendos  was  followed  by  J.  D.  a  Lennep's  praelediones 
academicae  de  cmaiogia  linguae  Greecae  (1790),  edited  as  was 
alsoLennep's  larger  work,  the  Etymologicum  linguae  GrcecaCj 
by  Everard  Scheide,  the  latter  work  being  supplemented 
by  an  Index  etymologims  praedpuarum  vocum  Latinarum. 
Latin  is  here  treated  simply  as  a  dialcctus  linguae  Greecae. 
The  second  edition  of  the  Etymologicum  by  C.  F.  Nagel 
(Trajecti  ad  Rhen.  1808)  deserves  notice  from  the  fact  that 
we  see  from  it  how  no  great  while  after  the  appearance 
of  the  much  trumpeted  new  science,  doubts  began  to  be 
felt  about  it  in  Holland  itself.  For  Nagel's  notes  to  Scheide's 
Prolegomena  follow  in  their  track  like  lame  attendants  — 
mostly  trying  to  disprove  the  views  in  the  text.  What  10 
was  new  in  these  attempts  lay  in  the  method,  which  was 
to  replace  divining  by  calculation.  Ruhnken  in  his  Elogium 
Hefnsterhusii  extols  it  as  a  special  merit  that  the  vir  summus 
'^tenebras  linguae  per  tot  saecula  offusas  ita  discussit,  ut,  qua 
lingua  nulla  est  neque  verbis  neque  formis  copiosior,  eadem 
jam  nulla  reperiatur  addiscendum  faciliar";  he  congratulates 
his  age  on  seeing  at  once  the  rise  and  completion  of  what 
their  predecessors  had  more  wished  than  hoped  for.  Lennep 
looks  down  slightingly  upon  the  earlier  attempts  in  Ety- 
mology, which  had  only  produced  ludibria  or  tot  mala  bonis 
quibusdam  mixta,  without  holding  in  analogia  the  Ariadne's 
thread  which  was  an  infallible  guide.  This  analogia,  which 
at  all  events  possesses  this  advantage  over  the  other  earlier 
attempts  that  it  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  two  classical 
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languages  and  laid  down  none  but  simple  verbs  as  stirpes 
or  origines  of  the  language,  proceeds  from  the  computation 
of  all  conceivable  simple  verbs.  Of  verba  hilitera  —  the 
CO  of  the  1st  sing.  pres.  act.  naturally  coimts  always  as  a 
letter  —  there  can  be  only  five:  aoj,  ^co,  To),  So,  vo;  the 
trilitera  are  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  has  the 
consonant  at  the  beginning  of  the  word:  /Sao,  yao,  the 
other  in  the  middle:  a/Jo,  ayo.  Seeing  that  v  and  f  as 
'^Digamma'  count  for  nothing  and  the  double  consonants 
are  not  reckoned  in,  and  consequently  11  consonants  and 
5  vowels  are  left,  there  are  55  possible  verbs  of  each  sort. 
As  to  the  quadrilitera,  in  quibus  consonanks  et  vocales  cUter- 
natim  sunt  positae,  such  as  Af'yo,  Xdyo^  Lennep  begins  to 
think  it  possible  that  they  may  be  derivata,  still  he  makes 
room  for  these  too  among  the  stemverbs.  Verbs  with  five 
letters  though  count  as  derivata;  they  have  arisen  either 
addita  vocdli  ah  initio:  i-d-slo^  or  consonante:  (f-jLtv^o,  or 
vocali  interposita:  jitatVo  from  /lutt/o,  or  interposita  consonante: 
tvTCto  from  rvjro.  Still  bolder  assumptions  were  needed 
to  explain  verbs  with  more  than  five  letters;  in  their  case 
insertio  quarumvis  fere  Uterarum  was  allowed:  The  meaning 
was  now  considered  along  with  the  form:  Verba  quae  non 
nisi  vocali  ante  o  inter  se  differunt  significationem  unam  pro- 
priam  communem  habent  (Lennep  Prolegomena  Etymolog. 
p.  5)  —  Sic  verba  indicata  ao,  £o  etc,  significationem  pro- 
priam  communem  habent,  quae  in  leni  spiramine  posita  est, 
quaeque  ipsis  Uteris  a  vcl  e  etc.  prontmcia/ndis  efficittir.  So 
again  a^o,  £(>o,  ftat/o,  ^ivm  coimt  as  eadem  quasi  verba, 
as  moreover  those  too  stand  in  closer  relation  to  each  other 
^quae  consonante  vicina  differunt  (p.  6),  e.  g.  yao  and  %tt&y 
XiycD  and  Xex(x>.  Thus  we  understand  how  Lennep  can  say: 
11  lingua  Grceca  comparatur  horto  paucis  arboribus  consito,  inter 
se  plane  similibus.  An  important  rule  for  the  meaning  is 
the  following:  notioties  verborum  propriae  omnes  sunt  corporeae 
sive  ad  res  pertinentes,  quae  se^isus  nostros  extemos  feriunt. 
For  the  explanation  of  formative  suffixes  the  freest  use  is 
made  of  the  method  of  deriving  them  from  real  or  assumed 
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personal  terminations  of  the  verbs.  Thus  Xdxog  is  deve- 
loped from  the  above-mentioned  Idxa),  ydQcov  from  y^QO 
'Jionoribus  fxingor\  atpri  from  the  supposed  perfect  fitpa^ 
afi^a  from  rj^fiai,  ki^ig  frorp  kiksi^ai^  narrJQ  from  ninaxav 
{%a€0  alOy  nutrio).  As  to  tke  surprising  notion  that  first 
and  second  persons  might  be  transformed  to  substantival 
forms,  these  learned  Dutchmen  experienced  as  little  doubt  ) 
as  the  old  Grammarians,  who  had  already  forestalled  them 
in  such  theories.  It  was  enough  to  have  succeeded  in 
connecting  the  noun  with  any  part  whatever  of  a  verb,  and 
what  was  originally  perhaps  brought  in  rather  as  a  practi- 
cal assi8ta^ce  for  schoolboys  took  up  its  place  imchallenged 
in  the  ^reda  ratio'  or  ^via  regia'.  The  perverseness  of  this 
course  was  exposed  as  early  as  Gottfr.  Hermann's  work 
'{fe  emendanda  ratione  grammaticae  graecae  p.  123;  but  he 
did  not  criticize  the  principles  any  farther,  nor  did  he  con- 
fute them.  He  would  probably  have  found  it  hard  to  do 
the  latter  from  his  point  of  view.  Now -a- days  all  those 
old  futilities  are  thrown  aside;  nevertheless  views  have 
been  but  recently  advanced  which  do  not  diflfer  substanti- 
ally from  them:  e.  g.  that  of  the  supposed  connection  be- 
tween the  3rd  PI.  Act.  in  nti  and  the  participial  stems  in 
nt,  and  a  computation  of  'original  syllables'  formed  by 
the  possible  combinations  of  the  sounds,  resuscitated  — 
though  only  for  the  purposes  of  theory  —  in  Conrad 
Hermann's  'philosophische  Grammatik'  (Leipz.  1858,  p.  166). 
However  we  do  find  among  the  chaflF  here  and  there  a 
grain  of  wheat.  Scheide  for  instance  recognized  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Latin  verbs  of  the  so-called  first  conjugation 
with  the  Greek  verbs  in  -aoj,  and,  what  is  of  more  im- 
portance, saw  thai  the  ending  peculiar  to  the  1st  pers.  Sing, 
was  mi  (Proleg.  p.  XXXTI  sqq.).  On  similar  principles 
Christian  Tobias  Damm  had  already,  before  the  above-men- 
tioned Dutch  publications,  brought  out  his  Lexicon  Homero- 
Pindaricum,  which  as  arranged  alphabetically  by  Duncan,  is 
best  known  in  Host's  edition  (Lips.  1836).  Even  in  this  edi- 
tion the  etymological   point  of  view  is  neglected,  for  we 
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find  among  other  things  ^ad^dficy^  referred  to  the  stem  a 
{^aov  d'cc^L^eLv)^  ^Q^cig  to  the  stem  fiovg  —  for  Damm 
assumes  nouns  too  as  primary  forms  — ,  ak6og  to  Stca, 
During  this  period  the  Dutch  school  as  good  as  disappeared, 
but  the  root  of  all  their  errors  has  sprouted  abundantly 
12  even  since,  and  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  find  out  the 
TCQiStov  ifevdog  from  which  so  much  evil  has  sprung.  This 
Ttgatov  il^avdog  consists  in  a  radically  false  view  of  the 
nature  of  human  speech  and  the  origin,  of  the  classical 
tongues.  It  is  an  all  but  universal  blunder  of  the  last 
century,  and  all  inquiries  that  date  from  it,  to  think  it 
possible  to  go  back  by  means  of  Greek  to  the  ^beginnings 
of  the  human  race.  That  close  behind  Homer  lay  the 
cradle  of  mankind  was  for  a  long  time  held  —  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  theories  now  favoured  by  natural  science, 
which  reckon  by  thousands  of  years  —  to  be  indis- 
putable. In  this  case  man  must  have  risen  as  quickly 
from  his  swaddling-clothes  to  youth's  vigour  and  manhood's 
reflection  as  the  baby  Hermes  in  the  Homeric  hymn  (v.  17)  — 
rj^og  y€yovc)g  ^a0Gi  fj^att  iyxcd-dQi^av  ^ 
i<S7t8Qtog  fiovg  xXsil^sv  ixrifiokov  ^AnoXkcovog. 
But  if  the  oldest  Greek  is  not  recognized  as  widely 
removed  from  the  original  language  of  mankind,  or  if  in 
other  words  the  veteres  fwminum  impositores  spoken  of  not 
seldom  even  in  Lobeck's  works  are  considered  to  be  Greeks 
it  is  extremely  .likely  that  all  conceptions  formed  a  priori 
of  the  most  ancient  circumstances  of  the  condition  of 
language  will  be  transferred  to  Greek.  Now  foremost  among 
these  conceptions  stands  that  of  extreme  simplicity,  and 
so  it  naturally  follows  that  the  simplest  forms  are  held 
to  be  the  oldest  and  the  less  simple  are  derived  from  these 
as  from  stems.  Considering  the  subject  from  this  point 
of  view  we  shall  not  refuse  the  Dutchmen  above-mentioned 
at  least  the  merit  of  logical  consistency;  though  it  is  true 
this  leads  when  pressed  still  further  to  the  ingenious  attempts 
of  Anton  Schmitt,  who  in  his  "Organismus  der  Griechi- 
schen  Sprache''  (1836)  traces  all  Greek  words  to  the  letter 
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£,  and  in  his  "Organismus  der  Lateinischen  Sprache"  (1846) 
traces  all  Latin  ones  to  the  "Urelementarwurzelwort '  he 
or  hi.  Such  simplicity  surely  is  unsurpassable,  and  truly 
primeval!  The  German  Philologists  who  since  Hermann 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  Greek  Grammar  and  Lexico- 
graphy had  too  much  soimd  common  sense  to  lose  them- 
selves in  such  extravagances  as  those.  These  men,  whom 
we  have  to  thank  for  such  invaluable  assistance,  had  far 
too  much  to  do  in  the  criticism  and  explanation  of  the 
text,  in  the  settlement  of  rules  of  Grammar,  the  con- 
futation of  absurd  views,  and  in  the  establishment  of  a 
true  knowledge  of  classical  antiquity,  to  venture  otherwise 
than  occasionally  on  the  slippery  ground  of  Etymology. 
Etymology  remained  a  step-child  of  Philology.  Derivations  13 
were  given  with  reluctance,  and  when  the  process  was 
unavoidable,  it  was  gone  through  with  a  kind  of  smile 
behind  which  lurked  the  consciousness  that  others  had 
done  it  far  worse.  The  less  the  study  was  taken  up  in 
earnest,  the  greater  the  boldness  of  the  general  principles 
broached  on  occasion,  and  in  these  we  clearly  recognize 
the  above-mentioned  TCQatov  ^bv8o£.  When  for  instance 
G.  Hermann,  who  is  always  so  fond  of  starting  from  a 
general  proposition,  maintains  in  the  work  before  alluded 
to  (p.  136)  CrediMle  est,  initio  omnes  nominum  formas  gene- 
ris significatione  caruisse,  quam  serius  demunij  sexmim  oh- 
servata  diversitate  et  in  linguas  introducta,  aecessisse  prohabile 
est,  we  have  there  one  and  the  same  conclusion  which  is 
drawn  from  a  general  and  quite  arbitrary  view  of  the  be- 
ginnings of  language  on  the  whole,  transferred  to  the 
Greek  language.  A  similar  line  of  thought  is, followed  by 
Lobeck  in  his  ^Pr](iart7c6vj  which  begins  with  the  words 
Quemadmodum  pictura  a  monochromatis  orsa  est,  sic  verhorum 
structura  a  monosyllahis.  By  monosyllaba  he  does  not  mean, 
as  we  should  have  expected,  roots,  which  we  should  re- 
cognize unconditionally  as  monosyllables;  hut  in  adherence 
to  the  theory  of  the  old  grammarians  mentioned  on  p.  7, 
contracted  verbs  like  d(>(5,  Ac5  which  become  monosyllabic 
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only  in  the  1st  pers.  sing.  pres.  Lobeck  has  also  taken 
the  trouble  to  shew  that  —  to  translate  his  words  —  the 
stems  ending  in  a  consonant  (such  as  bpcK,  baK)  have 
bases  (bpa,  ba)  ending  in  a  vowel.  In  this  observation 
there  is,  as  we  shall  see  later,  some  truth;  but  thus  ge- 
nerally expressed  it  is  imwarranted.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  Grammar  of  old-established  precedents  with  its  pride 
of  sobriety  was,  as  I  have  shown  at  greater  length  in  the 
Zeitschrift  f.  Alterthumsw.  1843  p.  51  ff.,  far  bolder  than 
the  new  method.  Even  in  Lobeck's  lasl  work  the  ^^Elementa 
pathologiae  graeci  sermonis''  we  meet  with  the  same  funda- 
mental views.  On  account  of  the  assumed  simplicity  of 
the  oldest  languages  Lobeck  is  always  far  more  inclined 
to  suppose  the  addition  than  the  loss  of  a  sound.  He  con- 
siders it  not  impossible  to  derive  kev60cii  and  piejto  from 
Aao,  /3(fa  from  Tg,  fiiog  from  iog  (p.  90),  6  it  is  true  is 
constantly  expelled,  but  also  added  soni  aspirandi  causa 
(p.  129).  While  he  is  very  strict  in  admitting  syncope 
(p.  348),  he  allows  internal  augmentation  of  words  to  a 
somewhat  large  extent,  for  he  teaches  (p.  137)  saepius  vo- 
cabtdorum  primitivorum  potestates  non  composiHone  solum  et 
derivatione  sed  etiam  intestinis  quibusdam  mutationibus  pressius 
14  definiri  solentj  so  that  actually  the  old  derivation  of  (po^og 
from  o^vg  is  allowed,  and  (pottog  conjecturally  rests  on 
£fft4  as  an  initially  increased  itus.  Still  bolder  is  the  as- 
sumption of  the  prothesis  of  7tk  in  tcIsvqcc  from  evQog 
(p.  140) ,  of  <fr  in  otow^  from  oi/vS,  of  m  in  ntOQ^og  from 
oQCjf  orior  (cp.  Rhematikon  p.  245).  With  Lobeck  however 
even  such  attempts,  whose  questionableness  he  himself 
sometimes  notices,  are  always  united  to  such  rich  learning, 
such  fine  philological  discrimination,  and  such  careful 
regard  for  tradition,  that  they  still  contribute  much 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  principles  of  Greek  Ety- 
mology, and,  even  in  cases  where  the  results  of  the 
inquiry  cannot  be  allowed,  the  process  of  their  discovery 
—  and  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  processes  of  Lennep  and 
Scheide  —  is  itself  exceedingly  valuable  from  the  material 
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upon  which  he  works.  The  same  however  cannot  be  said 
of  the  many  wild  derivations  .that,  especially  since  the 
time  of  Joh.  Gottl.  Schneider,  after  being  added  to  and 
altered  by  Franz  Passow*),  meet  us  still  in  the  majority 
of  the  Lexicons  in  use.  The  first  Greek  Lexicon  based  on 
a  more  correct  insight  into  Etymology  is  Karl  Schenkl's 
Greek -German  School -Dictionary  (Wien  1859). 

More  earnestly  than  any  celebrated  Philologist  of  the 
older  school  did  Ludwig  Doderlein  enter  into  the  study  of 
the  Etymology  of  the  classical  languages.  It  is  true  that 
Etymology  is  for  him  too  both  in  his  Synonymen  und 
Etymologien  and  especially  in  his  Homerisches  Glossarium 
more  a  means  than  an  end.  Yet  he  acquired  from 
the  diligent  inquiry  which  was  the  continued  employment 
of  his  long  and  laborious  life  a  kind  of  theory  which  is 
in  the  main  the  only  one  that  has  been  arrived  at  by  re- 
cent philology  without  the  help  of  the  comparison  of 
languages.  And  still  there  were  probably  few  who  agreed 
with  the  etymological  principles  of  a  man  of  so  much 
merit  in  other  respects.  No  one  followed  him  in  his  as- 
sumption of  "dichotomic"  and  "trichotomic"  bases,  or  in 
his  other  elaborate  and  daring  propositions,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  if  any  of  his  numerous  pupils  could  to-day 
with  Doderlein  (Lateinische  Wortbildung  p.  45)  "think  it 
allowable  to  ascribe  to  Latin  to  a  certain  extent  the  cha- 
racter of  a  jargon".  Doderlein  acknowledged  as  a  prin- 
ciple the  importance  of  the  comparative  science  of  language, 
and  claimed  to  have  distinguished  formerly  between  'Wort- 
forschung'  (the  study  of  words)  and  'Sprachenvergleichung'  16 
(the  comparison  of  languages)  and  afterwards  between 
'esoteric'  and  'exoteric'  inquiry.  But  he  continually  over- 
leaped the  bounds  he  himself  had  laid  down  and  propounded 
the  boldest  theories  on  the  subject  of  the  early  history  of 
the  life  of  all  language  which  lies  on  the  further  side  of 

*)  One  of  Paesow's  whims  is  the  objection  he  has  to  considering 
old  words  as  compounds,  which  Pott  (E.  F.  P,  168)  has  justly  com- 
bated in  reference  to  the  word  avQ-^aynoi, 
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the  single  language,  as  also  on  that  of  the  primary  forms 
of  words;  and  these  theories  were  then  regarded  as  sure 
ground  in  the  treatment  of  special  questions.  I  have  at- 
tempted a  more  minute  investigation  of  his  etymological 
processes  in  the  ^  Zeitschrift  fttr  die  osterrreich.  Gymnasien' 
1851,  pp.  36 — 47.  I  acknowledged  then  in  spite  of  fun- 
damental objections  the  extraordinary  and  at  times  most 
felicitous  sagacity  and  the  subtle  knowledge  of  language 
displayed  by  a  man  whom  I  too  join  in  honouring,  and  I 
may  express  the  same  acknowledgement  again  here.  For  my 
present  object  however  it  will  be  enough  to  point  out  that 
the  means  used  by  Doderlein  to  bring  forms  of  different 
sound  together  are  often  directly  the  opposite  of  those 
used  by  Lobeck  and  the  Dutch  Etymologists.  While  these 
latter  talk  of  words  growing  up,  expanding,  and  springing 
from  the  shortest  possible  stems,  Doderlein  is  much  in- 
clined to  suppose  older,  fuller  forms,  or  as  he  likes  to 
call  them  'primary  forms'  (sometimes  'postulated  forms'. 
Preface  to  his  Glossary  p.  V).  from  which  the  words  used 
in  historical  times  have  arisen  by  loss,  elision,  and  wea- 
kening. We  need  only  compare  what  Doderlein  in  his 
book  on  Latin  word-formation  has  collected  imder  the  head 
"Ausbildung"  (Expansion)  pp.  112  — 119,  with  the  com- 
plicated and  far-reaching  treatment  of  "Umbildung"  (trans- 
formation) pp.  119 — 202.  The  fundamental  principle  of 
his  whole  procedure  is  again  a  purely  subjective  view  of 
the  earliest  condition  of  language.  While  Lobeck  and  the 
Dutch  school  hold  a  verb  like  kvo  to  be  absolutely  pri- 
mitive, Doderlein  has  to  consider  it  as  already  mutilated 
if  he  wishes  to  hold  fast  by  the  principle  (Homer.  Gloss. 
I,  Preface  p.  VII)  that  "in  the  primary  form  of  a  word 
consonant  and  vowel  always  alternate".  Lobeck  regards 
Greek  neuters  like  (levog^  a%og  as  original  so  far  as  to 
treat  them  as  the  earliest  derivatives  from  the  verbs;  while 
with  Doderlein  all  such  forms  are  abbreviations  of  what 
he  calls  trichotomic  primary  forms  (Glossary  p.  7  note)  — 
e.  g.  ftaVoff  from  ^svstov  (p.  91),  axog  from  a;i^£roi/  (p.  277). 
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It  is  plain  that  in  this  case  no  decision  is  possible  ip  the 
absence  of  an  external  ruling  principle;  without  one  each 
fresh  Etymologist  will  hold  that  form  to  be  the  primitive 
one  which  corresponds  best  to  his  views'  of  the  oldest  con- 
dition of  language.  And  ought  there  still  to  be  any  one) 
who  believes  it  possible  to  construct  that  condition  a  priori,  16 
as  men  used  once  to  construct  the  state  from  the  meeting 
together  of  primitive  men,  and  the  feelings  awakened  by 
one  in  the  breast  of  another?  The  oldest  language  (it  may  be 
said)  must  have  been  simple  like  the  life  of  the  men  who 
spoke  it.  The  opposite  of  this  can  be  maintained  just  as 
well:  the  organs  of  men  in  those  early  days  were  stronger, 
their  senses  quicker,  and  so  they  could  make  use  of  forms 
that  were  fuller  aud  more  difficult  to  pronounce  than  were 
possible  to  the  generations  of  their  descendants  whom  ci- 
vilization rendered  efifeminate.  In  this  case  the  path  of  Hy- 
pothesis is  not  the  one  that  will  bring  us  to  our  goal. 


It  was  the  comparative  study  of  languages  that  first 
gave  Etymology  a  surer  hold.  But  before  we  pass  to  the  ser- 
vices it  has  rendered  us  we  must  make  grateful  mention 
of  the  man  who,  before  the  discovery  of  the  new  resources, 
without  doubt  contributed  most  to  the  elucidation  of 
Greek  Etymology.  Philipp  Buttmann  had  the  true  spirit 
of  a  judicious,  penetrating  etymologer  in  a  degree  which 
makes  us  most  deeply  regret  that  he  made  no  use  of  the 
rich  treasures  discovered  while  he  was  still  alive  by  Grimm  , 
and  Bopp.  He  would  have  been  exactly  the  man  to  make 
them  the  means  of  diffusing  really  fresh  light.  Buttmann 
is  distinguished  from  the  men  who  were  upon  the  same 
footing  as  himself  especially  in  two  ways.  He  has  sense 
and  feeling  for  the  growth  of  language,  and  takes  the 
trouble  to  imderstand  it  from  a  study  of  its  own  pheno- 
mena,  instead   of  forcing   it   into   traditional  or   invented 

CuBTius,  Etymology.  2 
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schemes.  Hence  he  often  makes  very  correct  use  of  the 
dialects,  which  Lobeck  almost  entirely  excludes  from  his 
inquiry,  and  selects  with  happy  tact  the  oldest  forms, 
which  he  knows  better  than  any  of  his  predecessors  how 
to  analyse.    So  far  then  Buttmann  is  already  a  forerunner 

[  of  the  historical  study  of  language.  In  general  he,  more 
than  other  philologists  before  and  after  him,  regards 
language  as  a  force  or  product  of  nature.  Lobeck  shows 
most  to  advantage  when  he  is  arranging  with  a  nice  ac- 
curacy a  large  stock  of  words  of  varying  authority  and 
from  diflferent  mints,  drawing  attention  to  the  complexion 
and  force  of  a  particular  class,  and  undertaking  from  that 
point  of  view  to  remove  absurdities  and  correct  mistakes. 
Still  he  always  treats  language  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
critic  and  an  interpreter,  and  consequently  the  most  recent 

17  has  for  him  the  same  charm  as  the  earliest.  Hence  Lobeck 
must  have  before  his  mind  the  men  who  made  and 
used  the  words.  Livoluntarily  he  represents  to  himself  a 
nominum  impostor j  that  he  may  test  his  art  with  the  cri- 
tic's probe.  With  Buttmann  it  is  quite  different.  He  is 
attracted  by  the  earliest  stages,  and  so  above  all  by  the 
language  of  Homer,  with  regard  to  which  we  cannot  yet 
speak  of  a  conscious  shaping  of  the  language  or  of  its 
so-called  development  by  civilization.  With  consummate 
acuteness,  and  a  method  which  is  a  pattern  of  clearness,  and 
which  constantly  charms  us  by  its  freshness,  he  can  explain 
the  meaning  of  many  half-understood  Homeric  words.  So 
well  aware  is  he  of  the  difficulty  of  Etymology  proper, 
that  he  makes  it  a  principle  to  seek  the  explanation  of 
hard  words  invariably  from  their  use,  before  resort- 
ing to  their  supposed  derivation.  No  philologist  of  his 
age  so  clearly  perceived  the  dangers  of  grammatical  tra- 
dition, or  furthered  in  so  many  ways  the  treatment  of 
Greek  as  a  continuous  natural  growth.  Doubtless  he  has 
entangled  himself  in  many  errors  in  his  work.*  In  the 
explanations  in  his  Lexilogus  he  attaches  like  Doderlein  far 
too  little  ,value  to  the  traditions  of  the  Alexandrine  gram- 
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marians^  for  whom  the  Konigsberg  school  have  made  us 
feel  greater  respect;  it  is  true  that  this  respect  degenerates 
sometimes  to  an  excessive  reverence  for  and  too  servile 
imitation  of  the  old  ways.  Although  in  referring  words 
to  their  stems,  and  ascertaining  their  relation  to  each 
other,  Buttmann  tries  to  arrive  at  fixed  laws  of  sound,  still 
he  goes  astray  in  the  endeavour  like  any  dilettante  when 
he  admits  by  preference  particular  transitions  —  such  e.  g. 
as  the  interchange  of  the  hard  mutes  and  aspirates  — ,  as 
in  the  derivation  of  axi]v  from  a  privativum  and  %(a.iv{xi 
maintained  in  Lexil.  I  12  and  too  often  repeated,  and  when 
he  in  general  falsely  represents  the  older  language  as  in- 
distinct in  its  sounds,  rough  ("rauhgriechisch"  Lexil.  I  121 
note),  and  only  gradually  acquiring  a  settled  character 
(Lexil.  n  241  note).  There  is  still  evident  here  the  effect 
of  the  preposterous  hypothesis  mentioned  on  page  12.  But 
Buttmann  completely  loses  his  way  when  he,  as  he  fre- 
quently does,  brings  forward  German  words  by  way  of 
comparison.  In  so  doing  he  has  given  an  impulse  to  many 
etymological  futilities,  since  Germans  naturally  took  a  spe- 
cial delight  in  making  use  of  their  dear  mother- tongue  to 
explain  Greek  in  all  possible  cases,  with  no  knowledge  of 
Gothic  and  Old-Bjgh-German,  and  with  no  regard  to  the 
laws  of  the  shifting  of  sounds*).  This  was  the  penalty  18 
Buttmann  paid  for  having  as  late  as  1825  —  six  years 
after  the  first,  three  after  the  second  edition  of  Grimm^s 
Grammar,  nine  years  after  Bopp's  '^  Conjugationssystem"  — 
learnt  nothing  from  these  works  that  introduced  a  new 
epoch  in  the  science.     It  was  it  is  true  no  easy  thing  for 


*)  Buttmann  arrived,  independently  as  it  appears,  at  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  German  %  corresponded  to  the  Greek  x  (Lexil.  I  35 
note  2),  though  all  the  same  he  compares  the  German  ^Horf  with 
iQ[ia  (I  112  note).  It  is  true  the  same  idea  had  dawned  on  Morhof 
in  his  "Unterricht  von  der  teutschen  Sprache  und  PoSsie"  Kiel  1682, 
in  which  at  page  58  cornu  is  justly  compared  with  horn,  and  %aq8£a 
with  the  Low -German  hart.  But  what  a  difference  between  such 
ca,snal  observations  and  the  logical  adherence  to  a  law  of  language  I 

2* 
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a  man  advanced  in  years,  and  of  established  critical  re- 
putation, who  had  struclc  his  roots  into  a  different  soil,  to 
adopt  completely  these  new  points  of  view,  and  who  is 
there  that  can  reproach  Buttmann  with  this  neglect ,  when 
year  by  year  in  our  own  time  works  are  still  appearing 
by  men  for  whom  Bopp  and  Grimm  have  written  in  vain? 
We  will  rather  gratefully  acknowledge  Buttmann's  services; 
and  we  can  always  find  in  his  treatment  of  Greek  words, 
more  especially  as  regards  distinctions  of  meaning,  a  pat- 
tern for  ourselves.  Particularly  for  the  investigation  of 
Homeric  words  we  shall  even  now  do  well  to  apply  to 
Buttmann  where  occasion  offers,  to  find  in  his  lucid  and 
sterling  demonstrations  a  multitude  of  noteworthy  points 
of  view.  In  general  younger  scholars,  furnished  with  the 
richer  resources  of  Comparative  Philology,  will  have  con- 
tinually much  to  learn  from  the  older  school  on  which 
they  too  often  look  down  with  an  unwarrantable  contempt. 
For  Etymology  as  for  everything  else  the  exact  knowledge 
of  particulars  is  far  more  important  than  many  imagine 
in  their  hasty  theorizings. 


V 


That  Greek  along  with  Latin  is  a  link  in  the  chain 
that  stretches  from  India  to  the  West  of  Europe  was 
proved  more  than  fifty  years  ago  by  Franz  Bopp,  not  by 
any  attempt  at  a  comprehensive  explanation  of  words 
but  by  the  analysis  of  the  structure  of  language,  and 
its  grammatical  forms.  This  way  was  without  any 
doubt  the  right  one.  For  the  grammatical  forms  present, 
as  every  one  now  knows,  far  less  difficulty  in  analysis  than 
the  coined  and  stamped  words,  and  the  similarity  of  in- 
flexion especially  in  the  verbs,  is  so  striking  that  convic- 
19  tion  was  most  readily  obtained  on  this  side.  Bopp  con- 
sequently occupied  himself  only  occasionally  with  our  pj:e- 
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sent  subject  —  that  of  the  explanation  of  words  —  espe- 
cially in  the  Comparative  Grammar  (2nd  ed.  1857 — 1861, 
3rd  ed.   1868  —  72),    and  in  the  work   in  which  we   find 
his  views  collected  in  their  shortest  form  —  thei  Glossa- 
rium  Sanscritum  (Ed.  tertia  Berol.  1867,  4^).   The  real  com- 
parative  Etymologist  is  rather  Aug.  Friedr.  Pott,  whose 
Etymologische  Forschungen  auf  dem   Gebiete   der 
indo-germanischen  Sprachen  (Lemgo  1833  and  1836, 
second  and  rewritten  edition  1859,    1861,    1867  fiF.)    con- 
tain the  richest  treasure   in   striking  comparisons  and  in- 
genious and  always  instructive  generalizations,  the   result 
of  a  knowledge  of  language  that  would  astound  the  reader 
of  the  book,   if  the   author   had  not  shown  by  his  later 
works,   comprehending  the   languages  of  all  parts   of  the 
globe,  that  he  feels  cramped  in  a  region  that  is  limited  to 
merely  a  portion  of  Asia  and  Europe.  It  was  perhaps  not 
favourable  to  the  spread  of  the  new   science  that  before 
Bopp  had  yet  finished  his  systematic,  and  soundly  demon- 
strated exposition   of  the   structure   of  language,    an  in- 
vestigator of  the  vaulting,  often  grotesque  and  paradoxical 
style  that  Pott  is  so  fond  of,  brought  his  troops  into  the 
field,    ^e  proud  contempt  with  which  Greek   and  Latin 
scholars  for  a  long  time  used  to  treat  the  new  method, 
to  make  up  for  it  later   by  a   feeble  recognition,  which 
meanwhile  did  not  prevent  them  from  habitually  banishing 
the   Indianists,   the    Sanscritists,    the    Comparative 
Philologists  to  the  Ganges  and  theBrahmans  or  even 
further,  as  unworthy  of  classical  soil,  will  always  remain 
an  unpleasant  feature  in  the  history  of  the  new   science. 
Carl  Ottfried  Miiller  was  the  first  scholar  of  mark  in  these 
circles  to   recognize   openly   the  great   importance   of  the 
comparative   method.     But   it   certainly  cannot  be  denied 
th^  the  form  of  the  earlier  works  of  comparative  philo- 
logists, especially  those  concerned  with  etymology,  made 
it  very  difficult  to  form  a  judgment  about  the  new  doc- 
trines without  protracted  study,   for  which   at   that  time 
there  were  far  fewer  opportunities  than  now,  and  that  the 
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multitude  of  extremely  bold  and  in  some  cases  decidedly 
false  generalizations,  that  went  hand  in  hand  with  the 
surest  results ,  could  not  fail  to  frighten  many  away.  Never- 
theless we  must  gratefully  acknowledge  that  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  line  towards 
the  elucidation  of  Greek  words  we  owe  to  Pott,  whose 
sagacity  allowed  hardly  anything  to  escape  it  that  could 
be  arrived  at  by  the  means  in  his  power,  and  who  has 
kept  clear  withal  of  many  mistakes  into  which  some  of 
20  his  fellow  scholars  fell.  After  the  appearance  of  this  im- 
portant work,  Greek  was  made  the  centre  of  a  new  and 
comprehensive  revision  of  the  Indo-germanic  vocabulary  in 
Benfey's  Griechisches  Wurzellexikon  (Berlin  1839  and 
1842).  That  in  my  opinion  the  method  followed  in  this 
book  is  a  false  one,  and  that  the  whole  attempt  in  so  ex- 
tended a  form  was  premature,  I  have  already  said  on  for- 
mer occasions.  We  shall  immediately  consider  more  clo- 
sely a  few  of  the  most  essential  mistakes,  and  many  others 
will  have  to  be  noticed  later  in  individual  instances.  Not- 
withstanding, by  his  ingenuity  and  his  power  of  combina- 
tion the  author  has  been  of  frequent  service  to  Greek  Ety- 
mology. Leo*  Meyer,  Benfey's  pupil,  who  shares  many  of 
his  teacher's  objectionable  views,  has  in  smaller  essays, 
and  especially  in  his  Vergleichende  Grammatik  des 
Griechischen  und  Lateinischen  (1861,  1863)  brought 
forward  many  etymological  conclusions,  summarily  for  the 
most  part  and  without  any  proof.  A  direct  contrast  to  these 
are  Hugo  Weber's  etymologische  Untersuchungen 
(1861),  which  enter  most  carefully  into  the  peculiarities 
of  a  number  of  Greek  stems.  A  rich  mine  of  etymologies 
and  interesting  though  at  the  same  time  often  over  bold 
deductions  is  to  be  found  in  Pictet's  suggestive  work  Les 
Origines  Indo-Europeennes  on  les  Aryas  primitifs  (Paris  1859, 
1863),  which,  following  in  the  track  of  A.  Kulm,  attempts 
on  a  comprehensive  scale  to  deduce  from  the  language  the 
oldest  civilization  of  the  Indo-germanic  race.  F.  C.  August 
Pick  attempts  in  his  Vergleichendes  Worterbuch  der 
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Indo-germanischen  Sprache  (Gott.  1870  —  72)  to  de- 
duce the  vocabulary  of  the  original  Indo-gennanic  language 
and  of  the  aucceeding  stages  of  the  language  in  its  histo- 
rical development.  [See  also  Fick's  Die  ehemalige 
Spracheinheit  der  Indogermanen  Europas  (G5tt. 
1873).]  While  I  am  obliged  to  differ  from  him  on 
many  points  I  am  indebted  to  his  acuteness  for  many 
suggestions.  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift  fiir  vergleichende 
Sprachforschung  auf  dem  Gebiete  des  Deutschen, 
Griechischen  und  Lateinischen,  of  which  twenty  vo- 
lumes have  now  appeared,  contains  a  number  of  discussions 
most  valuable  for  our  present  purpose.  To  Benfey's  Orient 
und  Occident,  also,  and  to  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Vol- 
kerpsychologie  und  Sprachwissenschaft  edited  by 
Steinthal  and  Lazarus  frequent  reference  will  be  made. 
The  quotations  in  this  work  will  serve  as  grateful  acknow- 
ledgement that  Jacob  Grimm  in  his  deutsche  Gramma- 
tik,  as  in  his  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache,  and 
in  his  Worterbuch  has  contributed  much  to  the  expla- 
nation of  Greek  words  as  well,  that  Corssen's  important 
work  Aussprache,  Vocalismus  und  Betonung  der  la- 
teinischen  Sprache  (2nd  edition  1868, 1870)  has  been  of  21 
no  mean  service  to  me,  and  that  Miklosich  and  Schleicher 
by  their  special  study  of  the  Slavo-Lithuanian  family  of 
languages  have  explained  many  phenomena  in  Greek.  It 
hardly  need  be  mentioned  too,  how  extremely  important  for 
the  task  to  which  I  have  addressed  myself  are  the  sterling 
works  of  H.  L.  Ahrens  on  the  Greek  dialects  that  followed 
on  Giese's  suggestive  book  fiber  den  aolischen  Dia- 
lekt. 

We  have  seen  above  that  many  questions  that  are 
inseparable  from  every  etymological  enquiry  are  not  to  be 
answered  by  any  process  of  abstract  speculation,  calcula- 
tion, or  conjecture.  The  relation  of  the  languages  was  found 
to  furnish  in  many  cases  the  decisive  authority,  so  that  many 
of  these  questions  were  settled  at  a  glance.  The  case  in 
fact  resembles  that  of  textual  criticism.  Passages  on  which 
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the  labour  of  conjecture  has  been  spent  in  vain,  right 
themselves  often  of  their  own  accord  as  soon  as  a  newly- 
discovered  manuscript  of  older  date  ogives  us  other  readings. 
The  new  discovery  sets  for  the  first  time  in  the  true  light 
the  relative  value  of  the  critical  appliances  hitherto  known, 
and  textual  criticism  is  based  firmly  on  a  Stemma  Codkutn 
in  which  all  the  M.  ss.  are  grouped  in  families.  The  seve- 
ral languages  of  the  Indo-germanic  stock  are  like  so  many 
copies  of  the  lost  original  M.  s.  Not  one  presents  us.  with 
a  faithful  copy  of  the  original  text,  but  taken  collectively 
they  are  important  to  us  as  old  witnesses  of  a  state  of 
the  language,  not  directly  cognizable  by  us,  which  in  many 
instances  at  all  events  approaches  nearly  to  the  original. 
Each  copy  has  its  peculiar,  regularly  recurring  blunders, 
but  they  mutually  correct  each  other;  we  can  also  arrange 
them  according  to  their  importance,  and  for  several  we 
can  discover  a  secondary  source  common  to  certain  only 
of  the  number.  If  we  denote  the  state  of  the  language 
before  the  separation  of  the  Indo-germanic  tongues  by  A, 
Greek  (C)  and  Latin  (D)  are  not  to  be  derived  directly 
from  it,  but  both  are  to  be  referred  to  a  lost  apograph 
B,  the  Graeco- Italian*),  which  itself  was  directly  derived 


*)  In  spite  of  various  objections  raised  against  it  I  hold  to  the 
supposition  of  a  near  relationship  between  Greek  and  Latin.  This 
assumption  has  lately  found  in  FOrstemann  (Zeitschr.  XVII  364)  a 
doubtful  advocate  and  in  Sonne  (Zur  ethnolog.  Stellung  der  Grie- 
chen,  Wismar  1869)  an  opponent.  Granted  that  the  position  of 
the  Keltic  languages  is  still  undecided,  I  have  become  growingly 
convinced  by  continued  inquiry  that  all  the  European  languages  of 
our  stock  are  more  nearly  related  to  each  other  than  any  of  them 
to  an  Asiatic  one,  and  that  the  two  best -known  tongues  of  Southern 
Europe  again  are  more  like  each  other,  especially  in  structure,  than 
either  of  them  is  to  any  northern  language.  I  refer  inter  aJia 
to  my  essays  in  vols.  8  and  9  of  the  Zeitschr.,  to  my  paper  read 
before  the  Hambiurg  meeting  of  classical  scholars  (ISSS^i ,  and  to  Pick's 
instructive  collections  (WOrterb.  pp.  419  —  504  and  pp.  333  —  418). 
Johannes  Schmidt  too  (Zur  Geschichte  des  indo-germanischen 
Vocalismus  1  p.  81)  holds  the  same  theory.  —  On  the  subject  of 
the  relation  of  Greek  to  Latin  Corssen  (U  *  46  note)  expresses  views 
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from  A.  In  like  maimer  there  exists  an  affinity  between  22 
Sanskrit,  which  stands  first  among  all  copies  of  A  for 
legibility  and  accuracy,  and  Persian,  and  again  between 
the  readings  of  the  Germanic  languages  on  the  one  hand 
and  those  of  the  Slavo-Lithuanian  on  the  other  (Schleicher, 
Kieler  Monatsschrift  1853,  p.  786  f.).  To  wish  to  confine 
inquiry  on  etymological  subjects  to  a  single  language  is 
just  as  much  a  mistake  as  it  would  be  to  emend  Plautus  and 
neglect  the  Ambrosianus  and  the  vetus  codex,  or  to  emend 
Sophocles  without  the  help  of  the  Laurentianus  A  —  as  ab- 
surd as  the  old-fashioned  practice  of  hammering  at  received 
texts,  a  practice  which  however  has  gradually  fallen  into  such 
ill  repute  that  no  one  ventures  on  it  any  longer.  It  is  true 
that  all  the  evidence  we  have  of  the  state  of  the  Indo- 
germanic  language  before  its  division  is  not  completely 
legible;  the  tradition  too  as  a  whole  has  some  not  incon- 
siderable gaps,  witness  is  wanting  now  from  this  language, 
now  from  that,  and  it  is  but  seldom  that  the  whole  list  can 
be  appealed  to  on  any  particular  question.  But  if  on  this  ac- 
count we  are  systematically  to  neglect  these  witnesses  we 
shall  be  as  wise  as  if  we  were  to  consider  no  manuscript  but 
the  one  that  happens  to  be  in  our  hands,  because  the  others 
have  lacunaS.  Hence  the  oft-repeated  rule,  ''see  your  way 
clearly  in  each  language  separately  before  you  try  to  learn 
from  the  languages  related  to  it",  is  quite  untenable.  The 
languages  before  the  separation  need  not  have  been,  as 
some  still  suppose,  rough,  restricted  to  a  few  meagre  roots, 
and  immature,  but  were  probably  as  perfect  and  complete- 
as  their  structure  allowed.  The  Indo-germanic  language 
was  not  vague  in  its  sounds ,  but  firmly  stamped  with  de- 
finite clearly-recognizable  forms.  The  task  of  the  student 
of  language  is  not  that  of  showing  how  a  chaos,  a  'pri- 
meval mud'  has  gradually  taken  shape;  it  rather  is  like 
that  of  the  historian  of  art  who  traces  the  life-Uke  figures 


precisely  similar  to  my  own.     [Cp.  also  Peile's  Introduction  to  Gk. 
and  Lat  Etymology  pp.  24—27.] 
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of  the  art's  prime  from  the  rigid  but  clear-cut  types  of 
an  earlier  stage  in  which  the  art's  foundations  were  laid. 
23  But  a  return  to  that  earlier  stage  is  indispensable.  The 
Greeks  did  not  make  their  language  themselves;  they  had 
a  rich  inheritance,  and  they  marvellously  transfigured  it. 
So  any  one  who  wishes  to  penetrate  at  all  to  the  origin  of 
words  must  inquire  throughout  whether  the  related  languages 
do  not  cast  a  peculiar  light  on  the  phenomena  of  the  single 
language,  and  then  only  is  he  entitled  to  restrict  himself 
to  the  single  language,  when  he  has  sought  in  vain  in 
the  others. 

The  older  school  of  Etymology  alternated  between 
two  views:  one  was  that  the  forms  met  with  in  Greek 
had  grown  out  of  simpler  and  shorter  ones;  the  other  that 
by  the  reverse  of  this  process  they  had  shrunk  from  older, 
longer,  and  fuller  forms  by  considerable  abbreviations.  The 
comparative  method  declares  entirely  for  the  second  of  these 
views.  On  finding,  for  instance,  in  Sanskrit  the  roS*  vaSy 
in  Latin  ves  (ves-H'S),  in  Gothic  vas  (ga-vas-jan)  with  the 
meaning  of  "to  clothe",  all  doubt  vanishes  as  to  whether 
the  above-mentioned  forms  can  have  been  amplifications 
of  the  Greek  i  in  ^v-w-^i,  or  whether  the  reverse  is  the 
case;  whether  we  are,  in  accordance  with  a  view  that 
is  not  yet  completely  exploded,  to  consider  the  /  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Greek  word  as  a  parasitic  modification 
of  the  initial  letter,  —  as  if  a  /  could  appear  at  pleasure  — 
or  rather  as  the  remnant  of  the  original  form  of  the  word. 
Vas  is  the  oldest  form,  to  which  we  here  have  three -fold 
testimony,  a  form  historically  handed  down  to  us,  from 
which  critical  principles  imperatively  bid  us  start.  On  the 
contrary  when  we  find  in  Sanskrit,  Latin,  Gothic,  Lithua- 
nian, and  Slavonic  the  root  /  meaning  go,  and  meet  it 
again  in  the  Greek  sl-fiij  t-^ievj  we  shall  not  allow  our- 
selves to  suppose  with  Lobeck,  that  this  root  has  received 
in  (pot -to -g  an  unaccountable  labial  initial,  but  rather 
shall  be  obliged  to  assign  the  latter  word  to  another  root. 
It  is  quite  true  that   the  comparative   philologist   arrives 
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as  lie  penetrates  further,  at  a  period  in  which  the  roots  of 
language  experience  special  accretions.     We  shall  have  oc- 
casion later  on  to  notice  more  closely  how  a  number  of 
roots  are  expanded   by   the    addition   of   final  consonants. 
But  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration  this  process,  in  which 
we    recognize   the  oldest  method  of  word -formation,   and 
those  chance  modifications  arising  from  the  capricious  in- 
troduction of  subsidiary  or   kindred  soimds,   words   grow 
only  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  substance  of  the  language 
with  the  formative  elements,  i.  e.  by  inflexion  and  forma- 
tion,  and   by   means  of  the  easily  cognizable  phenomena 
allied  to  these.     But  every  change  of  sound  belonging  to 
any   other    period   is  based  on   the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  history  of  language,  that  which  Bopp  calls  the  degene- 
ration   [Entartung],    but  which  we    prefer    to    call    the 
weathering   away    [Verwitterung],    of  sounds,   although  24 
by  no  means  this  implies  a  decay  of  the  language  itself. 
In  thus  assigning  to  all  change  of  root  sounds  a  single 
definite  direction  by  means  of  the  comparison  of  languages, 
we   have   already  done  inestimable  service  to  the  etymo- 
logy of  each  single  member  of  this  circle.  The  older  school 
of  Etymology  arrived  it  is  true  (to  take  one  instance)  at 
the  conjecture  that  the  Greek  spiritus  dsper  corresponded 
to  the  Latin  initial  5;  but  which  of  the  two  sounds  was 
the  older,  whether  the  preference  was  to  be  given  to  the 
Greek  ri^i  or  to  the  Latin  seme,  they  either  did  not  ask 
at  aU,   or  answered  the   question   in   different  ways,   but 
most  frequently  with  the  favourite  theory,  hatched  out  of 
nothing   at   all,    of  the   "condensation   of  the   aspirates". 
Comparative   Etymology    establishes    from   a   majority   of 
languages  the  priority  of  the  s,    and  in  accordance  with 
the  fundamental  tendency  of  all  change  of  sound,  the  more 
recent  origin  of  the  spiritus  asper.     The  same  thing  has 
occurred  in  other  analogous  cases.     In   the   place  of  the 
vague    formula    "a   and   h   interchange"    appeared   almost 
universally  the  definite  one  "a  becomes  6".     Not  less  de- 
cisive were  the  results  in  the  case  of  the  analysis  of  forms. 
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,  Apart  from  the  newly  acquired  insight  into  the  essential 
structure  of  languages,  which  does  not  fall  within  the  pro- 
vince of  Etymology  as  here  understood,  the  just  distinc- 
tion between  stem  and  termination  could  not  fail  to  be  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  the  study  of  words.  Even 
Doderlein  treated  the  nominative  of  the  noun  and  the  pre- 
sent indicative  of  the  verb  as  the  form  from  which  to 
start,  and  Lobeck  is  not  saved  by  any  principle  from  this 
error.  As  soon  as  we  start  with  the  correct  theory  as  to 
the  stem  we  obtain  a  completely  different  point  of  view, 
and   consequently  to  a  great   degree   different  results.     A 

-i  third  characteristic  of  the  etymological  method  is  the  col- 
lection of  closely  related  words  into  the  same  class.  Here 
too,  as  was  natural,  much  that  was  new  presented  itself. 
The  mass  of  forms  and  words  in  difforent  languages 
that  were  at  once  seen  to  correspond  immediately 
was  exceedingly  large,  and  there  was  thus  furnished  a 
considerable  family  of  words  for  the  etymology  of  the 
single  languages  to  work  upon.  But  those  who  were  in- 
clined already  to  regard  the  real  work  as  done,  were  sure 
to  err  greatly  in  spite  of  all  the  progress  that  had  been 
made.  Etymology  is  no  more  exhausted  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  affinities  and  principles  of  a  language  ac- 
companied by  a  respectable  index  of  the  words  common 
to  several  languages,  than  is  the  criticism  of  a  text,  with 
the  arrangement  ^f  the  manuscripts  in  families,  and  a  se- 
ries of  striking  emendations  drawn  from  the  manuscripts 

26  hitherto  but  little  used.  That  is  only  the  foundation. 
When  this  is  laid  the  more  difficult  and  delicate  work 
begins.  Not  all  changes  of  sound  are  so  evident  as  those 
first  perceived;  the  rich  and  intricate  web  of  language  shows 
us  much  which  is  strange,  and  which  only  dawns  gradually  on 
an  eye  made  keen  by  practice.  By  the  process  of  weather- 
ing away  forms  originally  quite  different  can  become  nearly 
and  even  identically  the  same,  so  that  doubt  may  arise 
as  to  the  root  to  which  a  given  form  belongs.  The  Greek 
spiritus  dspeTj  for  example,  has  arisen  sometimes  from  an 
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original  s,  sometimes  from  an  original  j,  in  certain  cases 
even  from  the  spiritus  lenis:  from  s  in  the  article  6  = 
Skt.  5a,  from  j  in  the  relative  pronoun  o-g  =  Skt.  ja-s, 
from  the  spiritiis  lenis  in  Inno-q  =  Skt.  agva-s,  Lat.  equo-s, 
(primitive  form  ak-va-s).  Doubts  may  here  arise  which 
in  many  cases  can  only  be  solved  by  careful  investigation 
of  particulars,  and  especially  by  a  nice  appreciation  of  the 
meaning.  The  cases  in  which  we  have  thus  to  decide  be- 
tween different  possibilities  are  very  numerous.  The  limits 
too  within  which  the  laws  and  tendencies  of  soimds  hold 
good  have  been  but  gradually  perceived.  Hot-headed  eager- 
ness has  frequently  been  sobered  down,  and  the  separate 
life  of  the  several  languages  that  was  developed  on  the 
basis  of  a  common  inheritance  and  a  similar  plan  has 
again  mado  its  true  importance  felt*).  That  in  this  line 
there  is  still  an  immense  amount  to  be  done  will  be  seen 
at  once  by  all  who  are  occupied  in  investigating  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  subject.  There  remain  the  further  and  to 
a  certain  extent  far  more  difficult  questions  as  to  the  de- 
velopment of  meaning,  to  which  we  shall  return  at  the 
end  of  these  introductory  considerations.  Previous  con- 
tributions to  the  science  of  language  need  to  be  subjected 
to  sound  criticism,  both  as  to  method  and  as  to  separate 
assertions,  and  not  least  in  the  region  of  Greek  Etymology. 
To  contribute  to  this  end  is  the  principal  purpose  of  this 
work,  and  therefore  it  will  be  well  in  the  next  place  to 
examine  certain  fundamental  questions  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance. We  shall  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  be  obliged 
it  is  true  constantly  to  express  negative  views,  but  oc- 
casions will  naturally  offer  themselves  at  the  same  time 
of  arriving  at  positive  principles  as  to  the  course  to  be 
observed  in  this  work. 


/ 


*)  See  my  essay  Die  vergleichende  Sprachforschung  in 
ihrer  neuesten  Gestalt  in  the  Monatsschrift  fflr  Wissensch.  und 
Litteratur,  Jan.  1863,  and  my  inangural  address  Philologie  und 
Sprachwissenscbaft  (1862). 
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26  In  the  first  place  it  cannot  be  doubted   that,  in   the 

first  rejoicings  over  the  magnificent  discovery  of  Sanskrit, 
the  value  of  this  language  for  the  Etymologist  was  for  a 
time  overrated,  and  that  it  acquired  an  excessive  impor- 
tance in  comparison  with  the  other  families  of  languages 
of  the  same  stock.  No  competent  scholar,  it  is  true,  ever 
maintained  that  Sanskrit  was  the  mother  of  the  other 
languages,  and  it  was  only  ignoraiKye- which  could  imagine 
that  the  comparative  study  of  language  aimed  at  regarding 
Latin  and  Greek  words  as  'foreign'  interlopers.  But  seeing 
that  the  first  students  of  this  method  all  started  with 
Sanskrit,  and  felt  most  at  home  in  that  language,  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  ask  in  the  first  place  what  were 
the  equivalents  of  Sanskrit  roots  and  words  in  the  other 
languages,  and  that  while  doing  this  they  should  too  ex- 
clusively regard  the  Sanskrit  system  of  soimds  and  forms 
as  their  data.  Owing  to  the  transparency  of  its  construc- 
tion, the  nicety  of  its  laws  and  its  great  antiquity  in  many 
respects  and  especially  that  of  its  vowel -system,  Sanskrit 
was  more  adapted  than  any  other  language  to  open  men's 
eyes  to  the  nature  of  the  connection  of  all  the  sister- 
languages.  The  exuberance  of  the  old  Indian  literature, 
the  antiquity  of  its  most  revered  monument  the  Rigveda, 
the  perfection  of  its  alphabet,  the  remarkable  acuteness 
and  diligence  of  its  native  grammarians,  who  have  pre- 
pared the  most  valuable  assistance  for  the  study  of  IJty- 
mology,  if  only  by  their  discovery  of  the  conception  of 
roots  and  their  careful  index  of  roots,  all  these  are  claims 
on  the  part  of  Sanskrit,  which  only  within  the  last  half- 
century  has  become  the  field  of  such  fresh  and  important 
investigations,  to  retain  permanently  the  prominent  position 
of  importance  for  the  study  of  the  whole  Indo-germanic 
stock  of  languages.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  recognize  even  in  Sanskrit  peculiar  weaknesses  and 
corruptions,   the   perception  of  which  alone  will    help   us 
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to  the  correct  use  of  this  speech  in  the  science  of  language. 
Even  the  sounds  of  Sanskrit  must  not  directly  be  taken 
as  the  starting  point  for  comparison.  Two  classes  of  con- 
sonants, the  Unguals  and  the  palatals,  as  is  now  imiver-; 
sally  admitted,  arose  after  the  separation  of  the  languages. 
The  recognition  of  this  fact  was  arrived  at  only  gradually, 
and  examples  of  the  misuse  of  the  palatals  occur  even  in 
the  latest  writings  on  the  subject.  Of  the  real  character  27 
of  the  palatal  sounds  the  essay  of  Rud.  von  Raumer  on 
Aspiration  und  Lautverschiebung,  now  reprinted  in 
his  Gesammelte  sprachwissenschaftliche  Schriften 
(1863)  gave  for  the  first  time  a  complete  account.  It  is 
there  clearly  pointed  out  that  Ic  and  g  are  nothing  but 
the  gutturals  k  and  g  aflFected  by  j  sounded  after  them, 
(p.  35)  a  view  further  developed  and  established  by  Schlei- 
cher ^Zur  vergleichenden  Sprachengeschichte,  p.  138. 
Pott  found  in  the  'Protean'  form  of  several  words  and 
roots  that  occur  in  Sanskrit  with  palatal  consonants  a 
reason  for  ascribing  to  these  sounds  a  great  antiquity. 
Answering  to  the  Skt.  Jiatvd/ras  is  found  the  Greek  tda^ccQeg^ 
Dor.  nixoQBg^  Lat.  quattuor,  Goth,  fidvor,  Church -Slavonic 
cetyrije.  As  long  as  the  customary  pronunciation  of  U  in 
Sanskrit  words  as  tsch  was  held  to  be  the  original  one, 
it  certainly  appeared  probable  that  this  tsch  was  preserved 
in  Slavonic  as  well  as  in  Sanskrit,  that  in  Ionic  Greek  it 
left  behind  it  one  of  its  components  t,  while  elsewhere  it 
appeared  as  a  guttural  or  a  labial.  But  we  had  no  need 
to  go  farther  than  the  Lithuanian  ketnri  to  have  a  doubt 
raised  as  to  this  view.  Here  the  pure  h  appears,  and  see- 
ing that  beyond  doubt  Lithuanian  is  a  near  relative  of 
Slavonic,  the  Lith.  Tietun  proves  that  before  the  separation 
of  the  Lithuanian  from  the  Slavonic,  and  consequently  long 
after  the  first  appearrtoce  of  the  general  separation  of  the 
languages  the  double  sound  tsch  did  not  exist  and  that  in 
consequence  the  coincidence  of  the  Slavonic  with  the  pro- 
nunciation now  in  vogue  in  Sanskrit  is  pure  accident.  For 
the  assumption  of  a  possible  retrograde  change  of  Af  into 
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h  would  fly  in  the  face  of  all  the  latest  results  of  phonetic 
inquiry,  by  which  it  has  been  established  as  clearly  as 
possible  that  a  sound  once  affected  by  j  may  possibly 
undergo  a  series  of  further  changes,  but  can  no  more  re- 
turn to  what  it  was  at  first  than  the  river  can  return 
to  its  source.  Besides  this  old  explanation  of  the  ^^Protean 
form"  loses  all  probability  from  the  fact  that  in  accordance 
with  the  now  ascertained  pronunciation  of  the  Palatals  we 
find  in  them  no  trace  of  a  ^  —  much  less  then  oi  2l  p  — , 
and  that  even  such  T<^s  and  g's  as  do  not  appear  in  Sanskrit 
as  %  and  g,  reappear  in  the  related  languages  in  the  form 
of  ft,  qUy  X  and  jr,  e.  g.  Skt.  fti-m  =  Gr.  rt,  Osc.  |w-rf, 
Lat.  qui'd;  Skt.  jaJcrt  =  Gr.  ^jtaQ,  Lat.  jecur.  Hence,  Bopp 
too,  who  was  before  of  a  different  opinion,  pronounces  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  Comparative  Grammar  §  14  for 
the  view  that  the  said  sounds  in  Sanskrit  arose  originally 
from  the  gutturals*). 
28  This  relation  is  not  so  clearly  recognized  in  the  case 

of  the  palatal  sibilant  denoted  by  the  sign  i?  as  in  that 
of  the  palatal  tenuis  and  media.  The  most  thorough  and  sound 
treatment  of  the  pronunciation  and  origin  of  this  f  is  to 
be  found  in  Kuhn's  paper  in  Hoefer's  'Zeitschrift  fQr 
die  Wissenschaft  der  Sprache'.  As  regards  its  origin 
it  is  certain  that  g  has  almost  universally  arisen  from  an 
older  ft,  and  for  this  very  reason  corresponds  to  a  ft  or  a 
sound  which  the  laws  of  the  several  languages  lead  us  to 
expect  in  its  place.  The  pronunciation  of  the  sound  can- 
not be  decided  so  easily.  Kuhn  inclines  to  that  of  the 
German  ch  in  mich,  and  Schleicher  (Compendium*  p.  17) 
agrees  with  him.  Ebel  on  the  contrary  (Zeitschr.  XIII, 
276)  and  Max  Mailer  (Lectures  II,  132)  hold  ^  to  be  a 
true  sibilant,  which  the  former  identifies  with  the  Polish 
s.  See  Ascoli,  Fonologia  comparata  p.  204.  However  this 
may  be  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Indie  g  where  it  cor- 


*)    We   shall  come  back  on  p.  415  ff.  to  several  questions  that 
are  allied  to  this  one. 
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responds  to  a  A;  has  arisen  from  the  latter  by  a  weakening 
of  the  sound,  and  that  there  is  no  possibility  that  the 
opposite  process  has  occurred  —  that  the  Tc  has  arisen 
from  the  q.  It  is  not  of  course  to  be  denied  that  cor- 
responding to  the  Sanskrit  ^  there  sometimes  appears  in 
the  related  languages  —  by  no  means  in  Greek  alone  — 
the  dental  sibilant,  and  in  Greek  its  usual  representative 
before  a  vowel  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  the  spiritus  * 
asper'^  e.  g.  in  ^akrt  (stercus),  Gk.  cxar,  Nom.  0x(oq  from 
the  primitive  form  skart  (No.  110);  gvagura-s  (socer)  = 
ixvQo-g  for  cJ^exvQO'g,  Lat.  socer  for  svecer  (No.  20).  In 
such  cases  also  however  we  must  without  doubt  charge 
the  Sanskrit  and  not  the  Greek  or  the  other  related 
languages  with  the  corruption  of  the  sound,  and  this  cor- 
ruption surprises  us  the  less  because  this  very  letter  s  in 
Sanskrit  is  in  other  cases  also  corrupted  in  various  ways, 
since  it  regularly  changes  after  other  sounds  than  that  of 
a  or  d  to  $h,  and  at  the  end  of  a  word  under  certain  con- 
ditions into  the  aspirate  h  called  visarga;  while  in  the  middle 
of  a  word  it  more  often  becomes  r.  In  Zend  the  same 
shifting  of  the  s  to  the  palatal  sibilant  takes  place  to  a 
much  greater  extent.  The  letter  g  therefore  has  3.  double  I 
value  for  the  comparative  philologist  —  either  that  of  a 
k  —  as  is  much  more  frequently  the  case  —  or,  in  far 
fewer  instances,  that  of  an  5.  This  is  now  essentially  the 
view  of  Bopp  as  well,  according  to  his  treatment  of  the 
subject  in  §  21a  of  his  Comparative  Grammar  (2iid  edit.).  29 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  some  later  works  —  e.  g.  in 
Pictetfs  book,  ttese  two  kinds  of  g  are  again  confounded*). 
The  Sanskrit  laws   of  sound  have  been  treated  to  a 


*)  Strange  to  say  this  important  fact  has  had  fresh  doubt  thrown 
lately  upon  it  by  Pott  (W.  I  496  and  III  ad  initj.  He  admits  that 
"Greek,  Latin,  Keltic  and  Germanic  are  alike  in  representing  the  f 
of  Sanskrit  words  by  gutturals  (Jc,  c,  gu  —  h,  gy\  but  because  the 
rule  does  not  hold  in  the  Zend,  which  is  the  language  most  nearly 
related  to  Sanskrit,  **nor  among  the  Slavonic  languages  (including 
Lith.,  Lett,  and  Prnss.)''  seeing  that  in  all  these  languages  ^  is  as 
a  rule  represented  by  sibilants,  and  because  in  Sanskrit  itself  h  and 
CiTBTitrg,  Etymology.  3 
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still   greater    extent  as    the   starting-point  for  comparison 
by  Benfey.     For   example   there   is   found   in    Sanskrit   a 


g  are  separate  soondB,  he  holds  that  the  fact  can  by  no  means  be 
regarded  as  proved.  But  firstly  Zend,  which  certainly  remained  longer 
united  to  the  Sanskrit  than  these  two  did  to  the  remaining  lang- 
uages, can  prove  nothing  as  to  the  state  of  things  before  the  sepa- 
ration. In  the  second  place  Pott  is  obliged  even  in  the  case  of  the 
Slavo- Lettish   languages,    to   admit  considerable  exceptions,    whose 

V  importance  is  by  no  means  lessened  by  the  fact  that  he  finds  each 
single  exception  an  astonishing  one.  Side  by  side  with  the  Sanskrit 
agmd  stands  the  Lith.  akmu,  Ch.-Sl.  kamenl  (No.  8),  with  the  Skt. 
^CLQwra-s  the  Ch.-Sl.  avekru^  Lit.  sziszura-a  (No.  20),  with  the  Skt. 
(^^  the  Lit.  pa-kdj-u-s,  Ch.-Sl.  po-koi  (No.  46),  with  the  Skt  ^ru 
the  Lit.  klafM-au  (No.  62),  with  the  Skt.  pigtjma-s  the  Lit.  piktd-s 
(No.  100),  and,  conversely,  with  the  Skt.  hrd,  the  Lit.  azirdi-Sy  Ch.-Sl. 
srudice  (No.  39).  Thirdly  the  Slavo  -  Lettish  sibilants  when  they  cor- 
respond to  the  Indie  g  are  by  no  means  identical  with  it.  The  idea 
too,  that  this  similarity  estabUshes  a  more  close  connection  between 
these  families,  has  been  long  since  thoroughly  refuted  by  Schleicher. 
It  remains  therefore  to  choose  between  two  views:  either  the  Sanskrit- 
Eranian,  and  Slavo -Lettish  sibilant  is  to  be  considered  the  older 
sound,  and  the  k,  which  the  remaining  languages  exhibit,  the  younger, 
an  assumption  that  from  its  extreme  doubtfulness  on  physiological 
grounds  will  find  but  few  supporters^  and  which  is  moreover  opposed 

.  by  the  above-mentioned  exceptions;  or  reversely  k  is  the  primitive 
sound  which  was  weakened  independently  at  different  times  and  places 
into  various  sibilants.  In  that  case  the  coincidence  of  the  Lith. 
deazimtis  with  the  Skt.  dagan  as  accidental  as  that  of  the  Umbr. 
dtgen  (No.  12)  with  these  woms,  or  say  that  of  the  Goth,  hairi-o 
(No.  39)  with  the  Skt.  hrd.  All  competent  scholars  except  Pott 
have  now,  I  think,  decided  for  this  view,  and  the  historical  conside- 
ration of  the  life  of  language  points  clearly  in  the  same  direction. 
Joh.  Schmidt,  Beitr.  V  467,  actually  proves  for  one  stem,  that  8 
on  distinctly  Slavonic  ground  took  the  place  of  the  older  k:  sloniti 
with  the  older  form  kloniti  (inclinare),  —  The  most  careful  treatment 
that  the  relation  of  p  to  ^  in  Sanskrit  itself  and  of  the  representatives 
of  both  sounds  in  the  allied  languages,  has  received  is  that  of  Ascoli, 
Fonologia  comparata  p.  38  ff. ,  50  ff.  He  conjectures  that  as  early  as 
the  Indo-Germanic  period  certain  words  had  an  added  k,  out  of  which 
other  sounds  could  then  arise  more  easily  than  out  of  the  unmodified 
word,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  was  possible  that  the  neighbouring 
sounds  would  disappear.  [Cp.  also  Fick's  Die  ehemalige  Sprach- 
einheit  der  Indogermanen  Europas  pp.  1—188.] 
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whole  series  of  stems  ending  in  Tcsh  which  are  usually  re- 
garded as  roots,  —  e.  g.  rdksh  'servare',  vksh  ^humectare', 
voJcsh  ^crescere'.  Benfey  himself  acknowledges  that  these 
have  arisen  from  shorter  stems,  or  roots  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  word,  by  the  addition  of  an  s  (Hallische  Lit- 
teraturzeitung  1838  p.  316).  Here  and  there  in  the  re- 
lated languages  the  shorter  as  well  as  the  longer  form  ap- 
pears, e.  g.  Gk.  dXeS  by  the  side  of  dXK  (No.  7)  Gk.  auH 
by  the  side  of  the  Lat.  aug  (No.  159).  Hence  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  lengthened  form  existed 
side  by  side  with  the  shorter  one  before  the  separation 
of  the  languages.  Now  it  happens  also  in  some  cases 
that  only  the  longer  form  has  survived  in  Sanskrit,  and  30 
only  the  shorter  in  Greek*,  e.  g.  by  the  side  of  the  Skt. 
uksh  'humectare'  Gk.  uf  in  vy-Qo-s  (No.  158),  Ski  hhaksh 
'comedere'  by  the  side  of  the  Gk.  (pay  in  (payatv  (No.  408). 
In  such  cases  Benfey  (ut  supra  317)  is  pleased  to  derive 
the  simple  Greek  soimd  from  the  doubled  Sanskrit  one, 
while  before  him  Pott  surely  got  at  the  truth  in  assuming 
in  such  cases  that  the  Greeks  had  kept  the  purer  root- 
form,  and  that  consequently  the  Indians  had  lost  the 
shorter  forms  tig,  bJiagj  although  the  latter  root  occurs 
with  a  somewhat  diflFerent  meaning  in  hhag  (sortiri,  obtinere). 
(See  Pott,  Berl.  Jahrb.  1840  p.  651,  and  my  book  'Die 
Sprachvergleichung  in  ihrem  Verhaltniss  zur  classischen 
Philologie',  2nd.  edit.  p.  59  ff.) 

The  Sanskrit  h  too  cannot  be  reckoned  an  original 
sound:  h  —  except  where,  as  in  several  cases  has  certainly 
happened,  a  change  of  vocal -organ  has  taken  place  (h  for 
dh)  —  points  to  an  old  gh,  and  this  is  the  value  it  bears 
in  Comparative  Philology.  When  then  in  spite  of  this 
not  only  Benfey  (I  35),  but  Pott  and  Bopp  as  well  hold 
it  allowable  to  compare  Greek  roots  ending  in  vowels  with 
Sanskrit  ones  ending  in  A,  "because  h  can  easily  drop 
away",  we  must  object  most  decidedly.  Before  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  languages,  it  was  not  h  but  gh  that  stood 
here,  and  even  if  we  were  to  venture  so  far  as  to  place 

3* 
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the  Gk.  dL-aivG)  (Pott,  V  p.  282,  diflferently  explained  W. 
m  863)  by  the  side  of  the  Skt.  dih  (oblinere),  for  the  /* 
in  which  (=  gh)  the  Lat.  pol-ling-o  and  the  Lith.  dai^-ti 
(to  dip  in)  give  the  regular  representative,  we  should  have 
to  regard  not  h  but  %  as  dropped  —  a  loss  of  which  there 
are  it  is  true  some  examples,  but  only  in  cases  when  a  con- 
sonant follows.  But  we  should  be  distinctly  wrong  if  we  were 
to  follow  Benfey  (I  72)  in  assuming,  from  the  Skt.  ruh  (grow) 
and  rd'p-ajd-mi  (cause  to  grow)  a  stem  rop,  or  even  mjp 
for  the  allied  languages  also.  In  so  doing  we  should  be 
pronouncing  corruptions  of  sound  peculiar  to  Sanskrit  to 
be  older  than  the  separation  of  the  languages. 

In  Sanskrit,  by  a  weakening  of  soimd  peculiar  to 
itself  i  may  arise  from  a,  and  mediately  from  a.  In  Greek 
on  the  other  hand  the  spheres  of  the  vowels  a  and  t  are 
so  far  apart  that  t  is  very  seldom  connected  with  an  older 
a  and  when  it  is,  it  is  generally  through  the  medium  of  an  b. 
Consequently  we  must  never  expect  to  find  an  t  in  Greek 
as  the  representative  of  a  Sanskrit  i  that  has  arisen  from 
an  a  —  a  mistake  to  which  again  Benfey  is  specially  in- 
clined, e.  g.  when  he  finds  traces  of  the  Skt.  iksh^  an 
amplified  form,  peculiar  to  the  Indie  branch,  of  the  root 
ak,  (Gk.  dTT),  see,  in  the  Greek  Taxo,  it^xo)  (I  233),  and 
31  even  sees  in  the  diminutive  suffix  -liSxo  (I  235)  and  in  the 
verbal-ending  'icxa  representatives  of  this  same  tksh  which 
beyond  all  doubt  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  separa- 
ration  of  the  languages.  In  opposition  to  such  attempts 
—  ventured  on  by  Benfey  again  even  in  the  seventh  vo- 
lume of  the  Zeitschrift  —  we  cannot  be  too  strict  in  hold- 
ing fast  by  the  rule  that  the  Indo-germanic  primitive  form 
arrived  at  by  proper  combinations  is  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  every  comparison  of  words,  and  not  the  special 
form  of  a  single  language. 

This  strict  and  logical  method  of  employing  Sanskrit 
in  the  comparison  with  the  allied  languages  has  been 
gradually  gaining  ground,  and  has  especially  been  pursued 
most  rigorously  by  Schleicher  in  his  Compendium  der  ver- 
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gleichenden  Grammatik  (1861,  1862,  2nd  edit.  1866, 
3rd.  edit.  1871).  From  this  more  correct  view  Sanskrit 
itself  too  will  gain  something.  Now  that  this  language 
has  for  a  long  time  served  exclusively  to  throw  light  on 
the  others,  the  light  begins  to  shine  back  from  the  other  lang- 
uages upon  Sanskrit.  This  is  quite  the  normal  course  of 
the  developement  of  science,  which  follows,  as  has  rightly 
been  said,  not  a  straight  line  but  a  spiral  one.  The  pre- 
posterous idea  that  Sanskrit  must  have  preserved  in  every 
case  alike  the  oldest  form,  would  be  almost  more  ruinous 
to  the  examination  of  words,  even  apart  from  phonetic  laws, 
than  for  the  analysis  of  forms.  The  forms  in  Sanskrit  are 
marked  decidedly  and  with  great  fulness;  although  we  often 
miss  in  their  application  —  so  far  at  any  rate  as  we 
can  see  as  yet  —  the  nicety  which  excites  such  admira- 
tion in  Greek  and  Latin,  their  use  is  generally  settled. 
But  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  Sanskrit  word  and  that  of  its 
various  ramifications,  it  is  often  hard  to  arrive  at  certainty. 
For  the  roots  indeed,  of  which  so  many  in  former  times 
used  to  parade  themselves  with  the  shadowy  meanings  ire, 
and  splenderCy  better  provision  has  been  made  since  Wester- 
gaard's  excellent  work  Bodices  linguae  Sanscritae  (Bonn  1841). 
But  if  we  turn  to  any  noun  in  Bopp's  Glossary  or  in 
Wilson's  or  Benfey^s  Lexicon,  we  often  meet  with  what  is 
unsatisfactory.  These  books  are  only  intended  to  satisfy 
the  most  immediate  needs.  In  Wilson  a  dozen  completely 
distinct  meanings  are  often  given  for  a  single  word,  out 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  general  idea.  And  the 
excellent  dictionary  of  Bohtlingk  and  Roth  (St.  Petersburg 
1855  ff.)  is  unfortunately  not  nearly  completed.  The  oldest 
monuments  of  the  language  too,  the  Vedas,  in  spite  of 
the  zeal  and  critical  acumen  which  such  men  as  Aufrecht, 
Benfey,  Kuhn,  Max  MOller,  Roth,  Albrecht  Weber  and  32 
others  have  bestowed  on  their  study,  present  on  this  very 
point  great  difficulties  and  many  riddles  yet  unsolved.  For 
this  reason  Sanskrit  must,  I  believe,  always  remain  less 
satisfactorily  understood  than  many  of  its  sister -languages 
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with  regard  to  meanings,  their  developement  and  ramifica- 
tion. It  is  especially  in  this  direction  that  the  importance 
of  living  languages  must  not  be  underrated.  Whenever 
we  have  shown  the  identity  of  a  German,  Slavonic,  or 
Lithuanian  word  with  a  Greek  one,  the  living  use  of  the 
word  at  the  present  time,  which  in  this  case  can  be  as- 
certained with  much  greater  ease,  is  of  more  service  in 
arriving  at  the  primitive  meaning  than  the  use  of  the 
corresponding  Sanskrit  word  or  even  of  a  Sanskrit  root, 
of  the  application  of  which  we  often  find  but  an  indefinite 
ambiguous  account,  and  that  too  often  most  iniperfectly 
given  in  indifferent  Latin.  Hence  I  cannot  accept  the  rule 
given  by  Pictet  (Origines  I  23)  ^partir  toujours  du  mot 
Sanscrit  sil  existe\  Pott  has  rightly  paid  more  attention 
to  the  Occidental  languages,  and  Benfey  has  done  the  same 
in  the  second  part  of  his  Wurzellexicon  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  the  first.  Thanks  to  Miklosich  and  Schlei- 
cher we  are  now  enabled  to  make  more  use  of  Slavonic 
and  Lithuanian,  whose  wealth  and  natural  prolificness  promise 
us  a  plentiful  harvest,  while  our  own  Teutonic  languages  have 
been  already  laid  open  before  us  by  Jacob  Grimm  in  such 
a  way  as  specially  to  favour  etymological  research. 


6. 

But  in  another  respect  also  Sanskrit  has  been  made 
the  standard  for  other  languages  in  a  manner  which  is 
not  justifiable.  The  truth,  confessedly  fundamental,  that 
Sanskrit  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  sister-language,  with 
especially  distinct  family ,  features,  has  often  been  over- 
looked in  practice.  It  may  be  regarded  as  established  that 
neither  Sanskrit,  nor  even  the  Indo- Germanic  primitive 
language,  which  we  can  only  discover  by  combinations, 
stands  to  the  individual  languages  of  our  stock  in  a  rela- 
tion similar  to  that  which  Latiu  holds  to  the  Romance 
languages.  The  latter  are  related  to  the  mother -tongue 
in  such  a  manner  that  between  the  time  in  which  Latin 
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was  a  living  language,  and  the  developement  of  the  daugh- 
ter-tongues there  was  a  loss  of  the  sense  of  the  nature  38 
of  language  through  which  the  structure  of  language  — 
because  of  the  interruption  in  the  national  tradition  — 
suffered  not  a  little  ^  and  its  form  received  important  alter- 
ations. Even  the  relation  which  sounds  in  the  daughter- 
languages  bear  to  those  in  Latin  betray  an  important  di- 
minution of  the  instinctive  correctness  of  articulation.  We 
have  only  to  remember  the  numerous  instances  of  weaken- 
ing: e,  g.  o{  c  to  g  (Ital.  luogo  =  locum),  of  ^  to  d  (Ital. 
padre  =  patrem),  of  jp  to  6  (Fr.  abeille  =  apictUa):  and 
the  frequent  rejection  of  consonants  (Fr.  pere,  lieu).  No- 
body would  venture  to  deny  that  Fr.  ouir  originated  in 
audire,  but  who  would  venture  on  this  analogy  to  assume 
a  similar  mutilation  for  the  Gr.  atcDy  whereby  it  might 
be  brought  into  connection  with  audio?  Indeed  by  this 
very  phonetic  process  4;he  inflexions  of  Latin  have  for  the 
greater  part  disappeared,  and  in  compensation  for  the  case- 
endings  &c.  of  whose  use  the  language  has  thus  been  de- 
prived, new  expedients  have  been  introduced.  Prepositions, 
robbed  of  their  full  original  sound,  and  with  weakened 
meaning,  are  compoimded  with  each  other  (Fr.  ava/nt  =  ah 
ante,  devant  =  de  db  ante)  and  with  pronominal  forms 
(It.  dd  =  de  iUo).  Thus  the  most  various  disfigurations  arise. 
Frequently  one  word  is  formed  of  two,  three  or  even 
more  words  welded  together;  very  often  a  virtue  has  to 
be  made  of  necessity,  and  in  too  many  cases  we  notice 
in  words  how  they  fashioned  themselves  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  older  languages,  in  the  first  instance  rather  as  con- 
ventional aids,  until  the  new  germs  developed,  and  by  de- 
grees idioms  appeared,  which  in  their  way  are  again  de- 
serving of  admiration.  That  It.  medessimo  arose  from  -met 
ipsissimus,  Fr.  dans  from  de  intus  (Pott,  Zeitschr.  f.  vergl. 
Sprachf.  I  311)  no  reasonable  man  will  doubt.  But  if  we 
are  recommended  to  assume  similar  mutilations,  in  order 
to  refer  Sanskrit,  Greek  and  Latin  forms  to  their  origin, 
this)  in  my  opinion,  is  to  confuse  with  each  other  essen- 
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tially  different  periods  of  language.  For  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  primitive  Indo  -  Germanic  language,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  there  was  an  uninterrupted  tradition  which 
makes  us  d  priori  disinclined  to  rash  attempts  to  refer  forms 
to  elements  completely  confused  and  disfigured.  For  a  time 
so  early  in  the  life  of  language  as  that  before  the  separa- 
tion of  the  various  tongues  all  the  conditions  are  wanting, 
by  which  such  mutilations  are  explicable  in  younger  lang- 
uages. But  further,  the  attempts  to  break  up  apparently 
simple  forms  and  roots  have  been  made  almost  wholly  by 
means  of  Sanskrit  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  involve 
the  assumption  that  all  the  little  weaknesses  of  Sanskrit 
were  to  be  found  existing  before  the  separation  of  lang- 
uages. This  is  the  point  of  a  difference  between  Pott  and 
myself  which,  after  my  objections  in  the  first  edition  of 
this  book,  led  to  a  fresh  discussion  of  this  question  on 
his  part  in  the  second  volume  of  the  second  edition  of  his 
Etym.  Forsch.  (p.  293  ff.)  and  to  a  short  reply  on  my 
side  in  the  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  the  first  edi- 
34  tion  of  this  work.  Leaving  everything  personal  as  much 
as  possible  on  one  side,  I  wish,  without  entering  into  the 
very  numerous  details,  simply  to  point  out  here  briefly 
the  general  character  of  the  process,  and  to  adduce  the 
reasons  which,  in  addition  to  the  one  already  mentioned, 
prevent  me,  and  indeed  not  me  alone,  from  adopting  it. 
1  The  most  usual  case  is  that  in  which  it  is  believed  that 
in  the  initial  letter  of  a  root  a  more  or  less  mutilated 
prefix  may  be  recognized,  and  that  therefore  it  is  allow- 
able to  derive  this  root  from  a  shorter  one.  Thus  most 
of  the  Sanskrit  prepositions  are  supposed  to  have  been 
used  as  prefixes  to  lengthen  roots  beginning  with  a  vowel, 
in  just  the  way  which  the  older  Etymology  ventured  upon 
in  its  confused  fashion.  Because  in  Sanskrit  the  prefix  api 
=  Gr.  ijCL  commonly  becomes  pi  by  aphaeresis,  therefore 
Pott  even  now  (LP  301,  cp.  W.  ill  423)  finds  no  difficulty 
in  deriving  ping,  which  besides  other  meanings  is  asserted 
in  Indian  lists  of  roots  to  have  also  that  of  painting,  though 
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in  reality  this  meaning  appears  to  have  been  invented  me- 
rely to  explain  the  adjective  pingara-s  ^golden  yellow',  as 
well   as  the  Lat.   pingere   from  (ipi-ang  (oblinere)  or  (and 
the  very  hesitation  shows  the  doubtfuhiess  of  the  assump- 
tion) from  api-masg  (immergere)  and  in  the  same  way  to 
assume  similar  mutilations  for  other  prefixes   commencing 
with  the  vowel  a.     Where  for  instance  apa  =  icico  suits 
better,  an  inconvenient  p  is  referred  to  this,  instead  of  to 
opi,  e.  g.  papas  ^bad'  to  apa-dp,  i.  e.  to  fail  to  reach, 
to   wander  off  [abgelangen,  abirren]   (p.  305).     This  how- 
ever by  no  means  prevents  Pott  from  explaining  conjectur- 
ally  this  very  dp,   which  occurs    in   the  form  ap  in  the 
Lat.  ap'iscor,  through  d-api-i  to  mean  'to  go  to  this  in 
addition',   in  which  the  assumed  root  i  has   entirely   dis- 
appeared, or  as  Pott  expresses  himself,  'has  gone  the  way 
of  all  flesh'.     In  the  same  way  an  initial  Sk,  hh  or  Gr.  tp 
is  referred  to  dbhi*)  (bei),  e.  g.  Skt.  ihrdg  =  Gr.  cpXcf, 
Lat.  fulg,  to  ahhi-rdgy  to  shine  'upon'  —  an  initial  dh  or 
Gr.  d'  to  acBii  (over,  upon)  e.  g.  Skt.  dhjdi,  meditari,  with 
Gr.  %'eaoyLai  to  adhi-i  (Idvai),  adire,  (p.  308),  —  an  initial 
n  to  ni  (sub,  de),  e.  g.  va{(o  to  ni-vas   (vas,  'to  dwell') 
(p.  308) t),  —  an  initial  d  to  tU  'upwards'  which  accord- 
ing to  certain  phonetic  laws  in  Sanskrit  becomes  d  before 
many  sounds,  e.  g.  Skt.  duh,  'draw'  trom  ut-vah  'evehere' 
(p.  314,  cp.  W.  in  1023),  an  initial  v  to  vi  'one  from  an- 
other', e.  g.  Skt.  vrdhy  'crescere',  from  the  equivalent  rdh 
(I*  250),  Gr.  Cs  in  lead-at.  from  Skr.  vi  'desiderare',  and  this 
to  m-i  (Ebel,  Zeitschrift  IV  104),  or  when  convenient  to  85 
ava,  'away',  e.  g.  Skt.  vah,  Gr.  6%  in  oxog,  Lat.  veh  in 
vehoy  to  ava-ha  'to  go  away',  'to  make  to  go  away'  (Pott 
P283  withdrawn  11^316),  an  initial  s  to  sa,  sam  'with'. 


*)  Now  the  difficulty  occtirs  to  Pott  himself  (W.  I  421)  "Unfor- 
tonately  there  is  no  trngtworthy  example  of  any  i<pi  in  Greek". 

t)  Just  to  show  that  my  doubt  does  not  rest  upon  personal  fan- 
cies, I  may  mention  that  Pictet,  who  in  many  cases  agrees  with  Pott 
in  resolving  words,  speaks  of  this  meaning  of  vatoD  as  very  doubtful 
(n  238). 
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e.  g.  mushd  =  OHG  snuor^  Gr.  wog,  Lai  nums  to  sam- 
vas  'to  dwell  with'  (W  300,  W.  11  2,  478),  an  initial  $v 
to  the  prefix  su  =  Gr.  av;  e.  g.  svdd  (gustare)  from  su-d-ad 
'to  eat  weir  (gut  anessen)  (IP  319).  It  is  easy  to  see  how  far 
it  is  possible  to  go  in  this  direction;  for  as  the  meaning  of 
these  prefixes  can  easily  be  turned  about  this  way  and 
that  way,  and  as  writers  have  besides  freely  dealt  in  as- 
sumptions of  the  most  various  elisions  and  phonetic  chan- 
ges in  prefixes  and  verbal  roots  alike,  any  word  can  easily 
be  referrel  by  such  means  to  a  stem  which  in  fuller  or 
abbreviated  form  resembles  it  in  Sanskrit.  Indeed  this 
whole  theory  of  prefixes  has  contributed  much  to  bring 
Comparative  Grammar  into  suspicion  with  those  who  have 
not  penetrated  into  it  more  deeply,  and  we  must  consider 
it  a  great  mistake  that  the  masters  of  the  new  science, 
instead  of  confining  themselves  to  the  wide -reaching  and 
indubitable  mutual  resemblances  among  kindred  languages 
have  entered  on  these  flighty  combinations.  It  is  true  that 
in  this  respect  purely  Greek  Etymology  does  not  lag  be- 
hind comparative  Etymology.  Thus  Doderlein  (Hom.  Gloss. 
§  2272)  says,  'as  ava  is  shortened  into  a,  Ttata  to  xa-  and 
X-,  ix  to  i'  and  x-,  Sia  to  |a-  and  6-^  so  also  vtco  is  cur- 
tailed into  v'  and  even  in  §  2463  makes  the  a  which  he 
supposes  to  originate  in  Sia,  take  a  'leap  for  life',  in  order 
to  change  the  diaTtaXayiot  into  TCsXaayoL  But  here  we 
must  not  fail  to  notice  that  Pott  distinguishes  many  of 
these  combinations  from  certainly  recognized  analogies,  as 
being  mere  hypotheses,  so  that  the  greater  number  of  his  com- 
parisons can  be  easily  separated  from  these  and  retain  their 
full  value.  The  more  recent  students  of  comparative  phi- 
lology have  for  the  most  part  passed  over  these  attempts 
36  in  silence,  but  some  are  reluctant  entirely  to  give  up  the 
right  to  avail  themselves  of  such  a  method  of  procedure*). 

*)  So  Scherer  (Zur  Gesch.  d.  deutschen  Sprache  p.  328)  says  *in 
cases  of  resemblance  in  sound  and  meaning'.  But  where  can  we  find 
a  clear  case  of  this  kind?  Pott  (W.  Ill  672)  believes  that  he  has 
discovered  one.    The  Vedic  verb  hhishak-U  *it  heals'  (with  hhishag 
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What  are  the  reasons  then,  for  which  I  hold   that  I  am 
compelled  to  oppose  not  merely  particular  instances,  but 
this  whole  style  of  analysis?     Pott  always  appeals  to  the 
analogy  of  the  more  recent  languages.     That  the  s  of  the 
It.  s-aggio  has  arisen  from  ex  we  believe   because  in  ex- 
agiu/m  we  have  the  Latin  word  before  us,  because  the  other 
Romance  languages  (essat)  still  show  traces  of  the  e,  and 
because  the  omission  of  the  vowel  in  a  syllable  which  is 
known  to  have  been  unaccented  has  every  analogy  on  its 
side.     The  same  sibilant  is  common  in  the  more  modem 
Slavonic   languages    in   the   meaning   'with'.     Hence   that 
e.  g.  the  Bohem.  s-bor  'assembly'  is  derived  from  s  (Ch.  SI. 
su  =  Skt.  sa  'with')  and  rt.  her  (=  Skt.  hharj  cpep,  Lat. 
fer)  and  that  it  originally  meant  much  the  same  as  Con- 
fer-ence  is  evident.  If  any  one  should  doubt  that  the  case 
was  the  same  with  the  g  of  the  Germ,  g-lauhen,  he  would 
have  to  be  referred  to  the  0H6  gdoviben,  gdUmho,  (Grimm 
Gr.  II  699)  just  as  for  the  modem  b-leiben  we  have  the 
OHG  pi'lip-<m.    But  what  justifies  us  in  arguing  from  these 
precedents  in  late  periods  of  language  to  the  earliest,  in 
proposing  combinations  for  which  all  the  intermediate  forms, 
and  aU  the  criteria  of  probability  are  wanting  which  were 
present  in  the  instances  just  adduced,  and  in  asserting  a 
composition  with  prepositions  even  where  there  is  no  strong 
motive  either  in  the  sounds  or  in  the  meaning  of  the  form 
concerned  to  refer  it  to  such  elements?  From  the  root  dp 
which,  as  we  saw.  Pott  by  a  bold  hypothesis  makes  a  com- 
pound, we  arrive  at  the  shorter  form  op,   which   is  the 


'  healing  \  the  derived  bhishag-jati  *he  heals'  and  hheshag-a-m  *  medi- 
cine') he  refers  with  Pictet  to  {ajbhi-sag,  for  which  the  only  demon- 
strated meaning  is  *to  bewitch'.  It  is  only  through  the  hypothetical 
intermediate  stage  'to  exorcise'  that  the  two  ideas  are  linked  together. 
Hence  in  the  Pet.  Diet,  this  etymology  is  not  to  be  foimd.  But  even 
allowing  that  it  was  correct,  this  would  only  prove  that  at  the  time 
when  Indie  and  Eranic  were  still  one  language  (for  the  Zend  baeshaza 
means  'medicine'),  a  verbal  compound  became  a  stem  used  as  a  root, 
not  that  this  could  have  taken  place  in  the  far  earlier  Indo- Germanic 
period. 
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37  base  e.  g.  of  the  S^t.  op-os  =  Lat.  opus.  This  ap  just  as 
much  as  the  rt.  tap  'bum'  (titp-Qcc)  bears  quite  the  character 
of  being  original;  it  occurs  plainly  in  ap-iscor,  ap-tus.  Just 
as  little  is  there  anything  in  the  rt.  ping  (whose  very  ex- 
istence besides  is  not  satisfactorily  proved)  pointing  to 
composition.  The  same  is  true  of  the  rt.  svad  {avd-dv-G},  rjd- 
o-ftat).  All  these  roots  are  treated  in  their  inflexion  just 
like  those  which  even  Pott  regards  as  primitive.  That  is, 
they  are  lengthened  by  expansion  or  vowel -intensification, 
or  again  by  nasalization  {dp,  svdd  cFavb)  means,  which 
language  is  accustomed  to  use  for  the  formation  of  words 
only  in  the  case  of  actual  roots.  Again  that  such  simple 
ideas  as  'to  attain',  'to  make  gay',  'to  taste',  should  have 
been  formed  only  by  the  intellectual  method  of  composi- 
tion will  seem  very  improbable  to  any  one  who  believes 
with  Max  Miiller  (Lectures  II  66)  that  the  material  of 
language  arose  rather  by  'a  poetical  fiat'  then  by  analytic 
thought.     But  we  have  other  objections. 

The  process  which  we  have  been  describing  tacitly 
assumes  that  all  the  prefixes  found  in  use  in  Sanskrit  not 
only  existed  before  the  separation  of  the  languages,  but  existed 
as  prefixes,  and  precisely  in  their  Sanskrit  form.  But  this 
is  an  extremely  bold  assumption,  which  we  can  never  ad- 
mit. It  would  follow  that  roots,  the  proper  substance  of 
language,  by  means  of  which  men  denoted  the  world  lying 
about  them,  for  the  most  part  owed  their  existence  in  the 
first  instance  to  a  process  of  decay,  while  the  little  par- 
ticles, which  —  whether  pronominal  (Bopp.  Vgl.  Gr.  HI. 
487)  or,  as  ^Veber  holds  (Indische  Studien  11  406)  with 
Jacob  Grimm  (Worterbuch  I  50)  and  Schoemann  (Redetheile 
p.  142)  of  the  same  origin  as  verbal  roots,  or,  as  Pott  will 
have  it,  sui  generis  —  in  any  case  have  the  function  of 
indicating  and  demonstrating  rather  than  denoting,  these 
tiny  elements  of  words  were  without  exception  extremely 
old,  older  than  many  of  the  most  common  and  indispens- 
able verbal  roots.  Even  Pott's  learned  and  acute  treat- 
ment  of  the  prepositions  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Et. 
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Forsch.  (second  edition)  has  not  convinced  me  of  this.  We  38 
do   not  find  by   any   means   all    the   Sanskrit    prepositions 
recurring  in  the  other  languages  in  their  separate  use;  a 
e.  g.  and  ava  can  only  be  shown  to  exist  in  Sanskrit  and 
Zend:   api  undoubtedly  corresponds  to  Gr.  iTci^  but  whilst 
api  in  Sanskrit  very  frequently  loses  its  a,  there  is  not  a 
single   Greek  word  in  which   tcl  unmistakeably   stands  for 
int.   Even  in  Sanskrit  the  aphaeresis  of  a  is  by  no  means 
usual,    except  in   the   case   of  apt"*).     Pott   himself  states 
that  abhi,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  preposition  takes 
the    accent  on  the  last  syllable,  never  loses  its  a  in  the 
living  language;  but  this  does  not  at  all  prevent  him  from 
assuming  for  the    far  earlier  period  when   the    languages 
were  not  yet  separated  this  mutilation  which  was  still  un- 
known in  the  period  of  language  which  can  be  ascertained 
historically,  and  from  delighting  to  regard  as  we  saw,  an 
initial  ih  as  the  remains  of  an  dbhi  which  early  fell  into 
bad  ways.     As  a  proof  of  the  position  that  we  must  as- 
sume instances  of  aphaeresis  even  for  that  early  time  Pott 
quotes  (n*  314)  Skt.  stnas  =  sumus,  a  very  unfortunate     - 
instance,  for  not  only   the   Gr.  i6(i^v  but  also  Lith.  esme, 
Ch.  SL  jesmti^  0.  Ir.  ammi  prove  indisputably  that  the  Indo- 
Germanic  form  was  asnias,  and  that  the  coincidence  of  the 
Indie  form  with  the  Latin  in  the  loss  of  the  initial  vowel 
is  pure   chance.     It  so  happens    that  Greek   is  especially 
conservative  in  the  retention  of  an  initial  vowel,  a  circum- 
stance which  we  have  to  thank  for  the  preservation  of  the 
augment  in  which  this  language  has  the  advantage  over 
most  of  her  sisters.     In  the   same  way  su   (cp.  0.  Ir.  su-, 
s(h)  is  derived,   as  the  Greek  ^t;  shows,  from  asu,  for  it 
is  only  thus  that  we  can  explain  the  two  forms,  which 
are  related  to  each  other  precisely  as  the  Sanskrit  strong 


*)  Other  instances  of  aphaeresis  in  Sanskrit  words  assumed  with 
great  confidence  by  Pott,  are  by  no  means  admitted  by  other  Sanskrit 
scholars.  The  editors  of  the  Pet.  Diet,  doabt  the  very  first  example 
which  is  maintained  against  me  on  p.  299,  taskara-s  'robber',  ac- 
cording to  Pott  =»  ata8'kara-8  *  carrying  away'. 
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stem  of  the  participle  from  the  root  as  'to  be^,  sant^  is  re- 
lated to  the  Gr.  dovr,  i.  e.  ecovT  or  as-ant  Hence  we  must 
assume  that  before  the  separation  asu  and  not  su  was  the 
prevalent  form,  and  as  we  nowhere  find  in  Greek  a  trace  of 
V  for  ivy  Bv,  we  cannot  use  this  form  at  all  in  compara- 
tive grammar.  The  case  is  in  no  way  altered  by  the  fact 
that  the  initial  vowel  has  disappeared  also  in  Old  Irish;  nor 
would  any  traces  of  a  su  in  the  German  and  Italian  fa- 
39  milies  of  languages,  which  Bugge  (Ztschr.  XX  34)  believes 
he  can  point  out,  be  able  to  perplex  us  in  our  assumption 
of  an  Indo- Germanic  asti.  Of  a  preposition  vi  denoting 
separation  we  have  no  instance  in  Greek:  in  Latin  the  vi 
of  vi'dua  (Skt.  vi-dhavd  'husbandless'*),  the  ve  of  v^-cors^ 
ve-sanus,  ve-stig-iu-m  has  been  regarded  as  the  representa- 
tive of  this  vi.  But  even  in  his  first  edition  (I  127  f.) 
Pott  thought  that  this  preposition  showed  itself  most  com- 
monly in  the  form  di,  dis  in  Latin,  and  as  dia  in  Greek, 
and  that  it  was  to  be  referred  to  the  root  of  the  numeral 
Hwo',  dvi  With  this  view  Bopp  also  agrees  in  his  Glos- 
sary s.  V.  vi  (he  gives  a  different  explanation  in  Vgl.  Gr. 
Ill  506)  and  hardly  anything  can  be  said  against  it;  for 
that  the  same  root  appears  in  Latin  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  d  is  shown  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt  by  the  comparison  of  duo  and  his  i.  e.  duis  with 
vi'ffinti.     But  even  though  we  find  as  the  representative 


*)  This  very  simple  and  often  repeated  eiymology  of  the  words 
which  correspond  so  exactly  to  the  Goth,  viduvo^  the  Ch.  SI.  vtdova 
(Bopp.  VgL  Gr.  Ill  506) ,  an  etymology  which  I  myself  once  regarded 
as  a  sure  one,  is  called  in  question  in  the  Petersb.  Diet.,  on  the 
ground  that  dhava-8  is  too  young  a  word;  and  the  authors  of  the 
dictionary  prefer  to  regard  it  as  a  word  formed  from  vidhavd  (see 
Pictet's  objections  to  this  view  II  342).  —  The  Sanskrit  word  is  now 
referred  by  Roth  (Ztschr.  XIX  223)  to  a  rt.  vidh  (vindh)  *to  be  empty  \ 
*to  be  faulty',  which  he  gets  from  the  Bgveda.  This  at  all  events 
agrees  excellently  with  the  Goth,  vidu-vaima  'orphaned',  and  with 
rit&-Bo-q  *a  bachelor',  which  had  been  already  compared  by  Benfey. 
ij  arose  from  a  prosthetic  8  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  verse.  Cp. 
Tj^^fia  No.  454. 
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of  vt-ginti  for  dvi-ginti  the  Dor.  J^txaxi^  also  with  the  loss 
of  dj  yet  the  particle  vi  is  only  represented  in  Greek  by 
did.  And  if  we  look  into  the  matter  more  closely,  there 
is  even  a  striking  similarity  in  the  use  of  vi  and  the  Gr.  Std; 
vi-giia  is  diayvdvacj  vi-ja  (permeare)  SiUvaiy  vi-va  (perflare) 
dtarivai.  We  can  see  that  vi  has  the  two  meanings  'in 
two'  from  which  comes  'apart',  Lat.  dis,  and  'between', 
'through',  just  like  did.  As  for  the  form,  I  regard  Sid  as 
an  instrumental  case  of  the  root  dvi  which  appears  in  its 
simple  form  in  vi,  and  expanded  in  dis  by  the  same  s,  by 
which  d^L^pCq  is  expanded  from  a/i^pt,  i%  from  ^x,  Lat.  abs 
from  oft,  and  in  which  possibly  we  have  an  analogue  of 
the  genitive  suffix  as,  Gr.  og  (Weber,  Ind.  Stud.  11  406). 
Hence  though  we  may  have  preserved,  certainly  in  Latin*) 
and  perhaps  also  in  some  other  branches  of  the  Lido-Ger- 
manic family,  traces  of  a  prefix  analogous  to  the  Skt.  vi, 
we  cannot  regard  the  weakening  of  dvi  into  vi  as  older 
than  the  separation  of  the  languages;  and  as  in  Greek 
there  is  no  single  instance  that  can  be  clearly  proved  of 
a  prepositional  fi  with  the  force  of  Skt.  vi  or  the  Lat.  ve,  40 
it  appears  to  me  extremely  bold  to  make  any  use  what- 
ever of  this  Sanskrit  preposition  in  Greek  Etymology. 

But  our  objections  are  not  yet  at  an  end.  Was  the 
connection  of  prepositions  with  verbal  roots  in  early  times 
really  so  close,  that  new  stems  could  easily  arise  thus? 
Nothing  entitles  us  to  make  the  assumption.  On  the  con- 
trary it  is  an  established  fact  that  prepositions  were  ori- 

*)  In  Latin  a  remarkable  trace  of  the  fuller  form  dvi  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  numeral  adverb  his  mentioned  above,  which  when  com- 
pared with  dCg  necessarily  presupposes  a  Graeco- Italic  duis)  is  pre- 
served in  hivira  (i.  e.  dui-vira)  which  Euhn  Ztschr.  Ill  400  has  pointed 
out,  used,  according  to  Nonius  (II  p.  56  ed.  Gerlach),  by  Varro  in  the 
sense  of  vidua.  Hence  even  Latin  in  its  earlier  period  was  not  as 
yet  inclined  to  the  weakening  of  dvi  into  vi,  which  has  been  as- 
sumed with  so  much  confidence  for  the  earliest  times,  and  on  the 
ground  of  which  scholars  have  thought  themselves  justified  in  regard- 
ing the  initial  v  of  many  roots  as  the  remains  of  this  particle  (cp. 
Pott  n»  326). 
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ginally   without  exception  adverbs  of  direction,   in  which 
we  can  sometimes  still  recognize  clearly    the  case -forms. 
Prepositions  were  therefore  at  first  quite  independent  words, 
though    afterwards    they   lost   their   independence    in    two 
ways,  on  the  one  hand  becoming  united  with  verbal  stems 
as   prefixes,  on  the  other  serving  as  prepositions  (in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word)  joined  to  cases,   and  expressing 
the  manifold  relations  in  a  sentence.  Language  itself  shows 
the  composition  with  verbal  stems  to  be  but  loose  by  the 
fact  —  in  which  Sanskrit  and  Greek  agree  —  that  it  places 
the  augment  and  the  reduplication  between  the  preposition 
and  the  verb-form.    These  elements  then,  for  this  group  of 
languages,  form  in  all  preterite  tenses  and  in  the  perfect  a 
wall  of  partition    between   the  preposition   and   the  verb, 
which  evidently  must  have  made  it  a  much  more  difficult 
thing  for  the  two  parts  to  coalesce.   It  was  otherwise  e.  g. 
in  the  Germanic  languages.     Here  this  increased  difficulty 
did  not  present  itself  at  all,  or  to  a  very  unimportant  ex- 
tent, so  that  the  Goth,  fraitan  (NHG  fressen)  may  be  derived 
without  hesitation  from  fra-itan  (ver-essen)  (Pott  11*  313). 
But  in  Greek  the  exceptions  to  the  normal  position  of  the 
augment  and  the  reduplication  alike,  such  as  ixd&ioaj  i}v£- 
6x6  ^riv  are  wholly  post -Homeric;  so  that  they  do  not  in 
the  least  diminish  the  weight  of  the  fact  adduced  as  re- 
gards the  earliest  period  of  our  stock  of  languages.     And 
verbal  compounds  like  the  assumed  su-ad,  i.  e.  aveSuv  were 
altogether  unknown  to  Greek,  by  a  delicate  and,  as  we  may 
venture  to  conjecture,  old  law  of  the  language.     Primitive 
verbal  stems  have  in  the  Indo- Germanic  languages  gene- 
rally very  little  tendency  to  form  firm  combinations  with 
other  kinds  of  words.    Ludwig  Lange  in  his  'Andeutungen 
liber  Ziel  und  Methode  der  syntaktischen  Forschung'  (Ver- 
handlungen    der    Gottinger    Philologenversammlung     1852 
p.  104  f.)  has  carried  out  more  completely  the  observations 
.  which  we  have  made  here  as  to  the  developement  of  pre- 
positions, and  has  shown  incontrovertibly  by   a  computa- 
tion of  their  proportionate  occurrence,  that  the  extremely 
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extensive  use  of  prepositions  as  prefixes  only  presents  it- 
self in  Epic  Sanskrit,  whilst  Vedic  Sanskrit  in  this  respect 
approaches  more  nearly  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems.  Hence  as  we  see  in  the  earliest  monuments 
of  the  Indian  and  the  Greek  languages  that  the  preposi- 
tions still  showed  so  little  tendency  to  enter  into  composition*), 
sober  reflection  shows  that  we  are  by  no  means  justified  41 
in  considering  the  use  of  prepositions  as  prefixes  to  be  earlier 
than  the  separation  of  the  languages,  far  less  in  assuming 
that  a  large  number  of  verbal  roots  had  already  so  en- 
tirely coalesced  with  prefixes  that  new  words  could  be 
formed  from  them,  which  were  no  longer  felt  to  be  com- 
pounds, an  J  indeed  not  individual  nouns  merely  but  widely 
ramifying  verbal  stems  bearing  the  most  primitive  stamp. 
The  chronology  of  linguistic  science,  that  is  the  sober 
distinction  between  the  various  periods  of  the  life  of 
language,  is  entirely  opposed  to  this  assumption.  The 
number  of  compound  words  which  belong  originally  to 
more  languages  than  one,  is  altogether  extremely  small, 
and  even  in  the  case  of  these  there  is  often  a  doubt  whether 
they  belong  to  the  common  inherited  stock  or  to  the  store 
that  has  been  subsequently  acquired.  And  to  return  to  prepo- 
sitional compounds,  it  might  possibly  be  proved  that  there 
is  a  considerable  likeness  between  the  use  of  them  in  two 
languages,  especially  in  languages  so  nearly  related  as  Latin 
and  Greek,  but  even  here  this  is  the  case  but  seldom.  The 
coinage  of  such  words  evidently  belongs  as  a  rule  to  the  period 
in  which  each  language  pursued  its  independent  developement; 
and  the  same  holds  good  of  the  mutilations  of  prefixes  of 
the  kind;  and  though  examples  of  these  can  of  course  be 
adduced  in  abundance  in  Sanskrit,  and  the   Teutonic  and 


*)  This  view  of  the.  preposition  (with  which  Sonne  also  agrees 
Ztschr.  XIV  5)  is  of  coarse  at  variance  also  with  the  assumption  that 
in  the  case- endings  we  have  mutilated  prepositions,  a  theory  which 
Pott  e.  g.  holds  to  be  fully  made  out  in  the  case  of  the  suffix  blii 
(Gr.  (ptf  tpiv).  But  who  knows  whether  a-hhi  is  not  rather  itself  a 
case -form  of  the  pronominal  stem  a? 

CuBTiUB,  Etymology.  4 
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Slavonic  languages,  yet  being  entirely  independent  of  each 
other,  they  certainly  made  their  appearance  a  long  time 
after  the  establishment  of  the  use  of  such  prefixes.  It  is 
these  phenomena  which  are  far  from  numerous  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  especially  in  Greek  the  sense  of  the  in- 
dependence of  prepositions  kept  its  vitality  in  a  high  degree. 
There  is  still  less  probability  in  the  supposed  instances 
of  composition  with  the  interrogative  stem  Tea  (Pott  11^ 
426  ff).  By  a  peculiar  idiom  of  Sanskrit  various  forms 
of  the  interrogative  pronoun,  especially  him  (guid)  are 
compounded  with  various  substantives  with  the  force  of 
astonishment,  e.  g.  Jcirrdgd  'what  king!'  i.  e.  what  a  king! 
both  in  a  good  and  in  a  bad  sense.  In  the  same  way  it 
42  is  asserted  that  the  uninflected  stem  ka  or  Jed  enters  into 
compounds,  e.  g.  kdrrava-s  =  corvu-s,  supposed  to  be  from 
M  and  rava-s  'sound'  (cp.  rdviSj  raU'Ct4rs),  'having  what  a 
sound!'  (Bopp,  Gl.).  But  even  for  Sanskrit  this  method 
of  composition  is  not  quite  established.  In  the  Petersb. 
Diet,  n  2  we  have  these  words:  'even  if  we  are  not  to 
think  of  denying  absolutely  such  a  method  of  composition, 
yet  we  are  boimd  to  notice  that  this  explanation  has  in 
some  cases  been  used  too  freely'.  Hence  it  appears  to  me 
more  than  venturesome  to  assume  the  existence  of  such 
a  specifically  Indian  method  of  expression  in  the  time  be- 
fore the  separation  of  languages;  and  I  am  not  convinced 
even  by  Pictet  who  is  fond  of  the  use  of  this  instrument 
of  Etymology,  and  who  (II  226)  finds  in  it  'un  charactere 
de  naivete,  qui  s'accorde  parfaitement  avec  la  nature  d'lm 
idiome  primitif.  In  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  there 
lies  hidden  a  reflexion  which  has  merely  the  appearance  of 
naivete,  but  which  really  contains  a  judgement,  that  is  an 
element  of  conception.  That  simple  notions  which  obtrude 
themselves    directly    on   the   perception   of  men*),    should 

*)  As  an  instance  wq  may  take  Skt.  kapcUa-s  =  %sq)aX)^j  which 
Pictet  breaks  up  into  ka-pdla'S,  and  translates  quel  protecteur,  add- 
ing *on  ne  saurait  mieux  charact^riser  le  rdle  natural  du  crdne*  (I 
308,  II  306). 
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have  found  their  expression  by  means  of  such  exclamations 
which  became  as  it  were  fixed  and  passed  into  names,  I 
regard  as  wholly  improbable.  Hence  we  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment conceive  that  Lat  caecu-s  =  Goth,  haih-s  (one-eyed) 
is  ^quo  oculo  praedittis\  as  Pott  holds  (P  166,  cp.  11*  445) 
(ka-ocu-s)  nor  on  the  other  hand  can  we  regard  it  as  a 
compound  of  Skt.  eka,  'one'  and  oco^  the  stem  of  oculu-s, 
a  derivation  which  Pott  gives  as  also  possible,  and  which 
Bopp  considers  certain  (Vergl.  Gr.  IF  59).  For  of  this 
Ska^  which  is  itself  undoubtedly  a  derived  form  from  the 
stem  which  occurs  in  Sanskrit  also  as  i-va,  and  in  Zend 
as  (wva  (Pott,  Zahlmethode  149)  there  is  no  trace  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  allied  languages,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  to  assume  a  very  rare  mutilation 
which  cuts  out  the  very  kernel  of  the  word.  This  eka 
again  we  hold  to  be  especially  Sanskrit,  not  Indo-Gennanic. 
My  objections  to  the  prefix -theory  Pott  meets  in  two 
ways.  At  one  time  (p.  301)  he  establishes  the  existence  of  'not  a 
few  pairs  of  roots  with  simpler  and  fuller  initial  sounds' 
side  by  side.  He  "contends  against  the  view  that  by  mere 
accident  two  roots  with  the  meaning  'shine'  like  Skt.  rag 
and  hhrdg,  differing  only  in  their  initial  letters,  came  into 
being  independently  of  each  other.  But  there  are  pairs 
and  triplets  of  roots  of  the  kind,  which  even  Pott  cannot 
refer  to  one  and  the  same  origin,  e.  g.  Skt.  jag  and  hhag 
'to  honour';  in  the  case  of  which  he  admits  of  'accident' 
(n*  336),  am,  gam,  kram  three  'verba  eundi',  where  the 
prepositions  leave  us  in  the  lurch,  ad  'edere',  kshad  'frangere', 
an  'spirare',  stan  'suspirare'.  Or  are  we  in  order  to  favour 
the  prefix -theory  to  explain  the  last  of  these  by  5a  + 
ati  -|-  an  'together  exceedingly  to  blow'?  Then  we  might 
perhaps  find  some  help  for  jag  in  a  ni-ag  'to  move  one- 
self down'  and  for  bhag  in  abhi-ag  'to  move  oneself  up 
to',  in  something  of  the  sense  of  JtQoaxvvstv.  To  increase 
the  possibilities  there  is  another  hypothesis,  according  to  43 
which  all  roots  beginning  with  a  vowel  have  lost  initial 
consonants.     That   would   therefore    be    another   way    out, 

4* 
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which  would  indeed  lead  in  the  very  opposite  direction. 
But  many  will,  I  believe,  prefer  with  me  to  follow  none 
of  these  paths  and  to  regard  It  simply  as  a  fact,  which 
after  all  is  not  very  surprising,  that  language  sometimes 
denotes  related  conceptions  by  similar  sounds.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  reminding  the  reader  that  the  riddle  is  often 
solved  by  the  fact  that  the  one  form  is  the  earlier,  more 
faithfully  preserved,  (e.  g.  OHG  smilz-u)  the  other  the  more 
mutilated  (Gr.  ^kS-ca), 

A  second  argument  Pott  draws  from  the  manifest  ap- 
propriateness of  the  meaning,  which  results  from  his  com- 
positions. But  unfortunately  in  this  respect  I  am  wanting 
according  to  his  own  expression,  in  ^the  faculty  of  vision'. 
This  is  a  defect  of  nature.  But  when  e.  g.  Jtld-o-g  Wessel' 
is  presented  to  me  as  such  a  clear  instance,  which  must 
necessarily  have  been  derived  from  ini  and  d'Sy  because  on 
the  earth  em  xCd-og  lay  a  cover  (ijtid'rifia)  and  must  have 
meant  properly  'lid',  I  may  still  be  permitted  to  observe 
that  the  vessel  may  have  been  named  after  many  other  things. 
For  nouns  whose  coinage  was  more  recent  than  the  determi- 
nation of  the  form  and  meaning  of  roots,  and  in  whose  case 
several  of  the  previously  mentioned  objections  to  the  in- 
corporation of  prefixes  disappear,  the  possibility  of  such 
an  origin  might  sooner  be  admitted;  yet  we  can  only  allow 
the  probability  of  it  where  we  have  clear  analogies  in 
sound  as  in  meaning.  This  is  certainly  not  the  case  e.  g.  in  the 
derivation  of  Skt.  dp  {aqua)  from  a  Sindpi  or  pa  'antrinken'; 
(drink  at)  for  in  no  other  instance  does  a  Lat.  qu  arise  from 
p,  and  what  the  an  has  to  do  in  such  a  word,  no  one 
can  see.  And  yet  Pott  regards  this  etymology  as  'certain'*) 
(307). 


*)  Another  word  of  the  kind  which  Pott  (e.  g.  W.  I  438)  and 
others  after  him  delight  to  quote  is  Skt.  nida-s,  and  also  nida-m,  *ne8t\ 
*camp\  with  the  corresponding  Vedic  form  nilchs.  This  word  we  are 
told  is  derived  from  ni  'down*  and  sad  'to  sit'.  The  meaning  'sitting 
down'  might  be  readily  admitted  for  the  Sanskrit,  but  nida-8  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  equivalent  Lat.  nidu-s,  OHG  n^t,  Ch.  SI.  gnexdo 
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In  general  the  endeavour  to  break  words  up  into  their 
elements  has  been  pushed  much  too  far.  The  principle 
that  he  who  proves  too  much  proves  nothing  might  be 
well  applied  to  many  assertions  of  comparative  philology. 
In  our  judgment  much  more  is  gained  if  we  set  a  Greek 
word,  together  with  the  related  and  derived  words  which 
accompany  it  in  Greek,  side  by  side  with  an  actually  oc- 
curing  Sanskrit,  Latin,  German  or  Slavonic  .word,  and 
do  so  with  absolute  certainty,  than  if  we  lose  ourselves 
in  bold  hypotheses  upon  the  origin  of  the  form  which 
this  comparison  compels  us  to  give  as  the  root -form  — 
hypotheses  which  very  rarely  lead  to  sure  results.  Even 
Pott  in  his  review  of  Benfey's  Wurzellexikon  (Berl.  Jahrb. 
1840  p.  623  ff.)  has  uttered  a  warning  against  this  danger, 
and  recommended,  for  many  questions,  an  honest  acknow- 
ledgement of  ignorance,  in  the  place  of  flighty  omniscience 
—  though  he  has  not  always  followed  these  principles 
himself.  It  is  possible  that  with  time  the  veil,  which  hangs 
over  the  early  beginnings  of  the  formation  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages,  may  be  raised  still  more;  it  is  possible 
also  that  science,  when  in  time  to  come  it  has  risen  into 
purer  heights,  may  show  many  points  to  us  or  to  our 
posterity  in  a  difl'erent  light:  for  the  present  position  of 
enquiry  sober  moderation  is  certainly  as  a  general  rule 
the  true  course.  Besides,  the  question  of  the  relation  of  a 


(with  a  bye -form  gnezno),  Lith  Uzda-s.  But  a  preposition  with  the 
meaning  of  *down\  ni  cannot  be  proved  for  the  Indo-(Jermanic  time 
(q).  below  No.  425)  and  the  g  of  the  Slavonic  word  would  be  quite  un- 
intelligible,  and  hence  Pott  prudently  passes  it  by.  But  what  right 
has  he  to  do  so?  The  g  which  retains  its  place  in  this  as  in  the 
younger  Slavonic  forms  must  be  primitive,  according  to  Pott's  own 
doctrine  (W.  I  365)  that  language  never  prefixes  a  consonant,  least  of 
all  a  mute,  pour  passer  le  temps,  and  so  points  to  an  entirely  diflferent 
etymon  for  all  these  words.  Miklosich  says,  it  is  true,  (Lex.  182)  do 
g  praefixo  cf.  gnetiti  cum  netiti\  but  who  can  say  whether  here 
too  the  form  with  g  is  not  the  older? 
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Greek  word  to  a  word  in  the  other  languages  can  in  practice 
be  very  satisfactorily  answered,  without  entering  upon  the 
Idtter  questions.  For  instance,  that  the  Greek  oCtio-v  with 
the  Latin  os  goes  back  to  a  stem  asti,  which  in  Sanskrit 
is  asthi  (No.  213)  is  a  fact  of  interest,  which  is  completely 
established.  But  to  trace  back  the  root -form  so  recognized 
to  its  origin  is  a  task  quite  different  and  to  be  kept  en- 
tirely distinct.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  little  is  gained 
46  by  such  conjectures  as  that  put  forward  by  Bopp  in  his 
Glossary,  and  approved  by  Pott  IP  296,  that  this  asti 
comes  from  the  rost  sta,  'to  stand \  This  can  never  be 
proved.  Pictet  (I  515)  gives  for  the  same  word,  which 
denotes  at  the  Same  time  the  stone  of  a  fruit,  a  quite  dif- 
ferent conjecture,  which  we  shall  venture  to  state  under 
No.  213.  In  other  cases  indeed  we  can  go  back  to  a  root 
with  more  certainty.  The  various  names  for  Spring,  Gr. 
i'CCQy  Skt.  vcLS-antros,  Lai  vc-r,  ON.  mr,  Ch.  SI.  ve5-na,  Liih. 
vcts-ard  find  their  meetiug  point  in  the  stem  vas.  So  far  we 
can  go  with  certainty.  But  whether  this  vds  is  the  same  as 
that  which  we  find  in  Sanskrit,  and  also,  though  slightly  alter- 
ed in  other  cognate  languages,  with  the  meaning  of  'to 
clothe'* —  according  to  which  therefore  Spring  was  de- 
signated as  the  clother  and  adorner  of  earth  (cp.  Pictet  I 
101)  —  or  a  quite  distinct  vdS,  which  like  the  shorter 
form  us  denotes-  bumiug  and  shining  —  which  would  also 
well  suit  the  conception  of  Spring  —  will  perhaps  be  never 
decided.  The  root  lu  (No.  547)  occurs  in  Greek  as  Xu  in 
Xv'lia,  strengthened  into  Xou  in  Aov-o;  in  Latin  as  {u  in 
lu-o,  as  lav  in  lav-O]  among  the  Teutonic  languages  the 
Old  Norse  gives  lo-a  (adluo).  There  we  stop  short,  with- 
out entering  as  Bopp  does  on  the  question  whether  this 
lu  is  not  perhaps  merely  a  mutilated  form  of  the  root  plu^ 
which  we  find  with  its  initial  letter  well  preserved  in  a 
number  of  words  in  all  the  cognate  languages  (No.  369) 
or  conjecturing  with  Pott  F  209  (retracted  W.  11137)  that 
by  an  opposite  process  this  plu  in  its  turn  may  have  pro- 
ceded  from  pi  =  api'lu   (to  wash  upon).     The  objection 
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may  be  brought  against  us  that  we  have  thus  passed  by 
many  of  the  most  interesting  questions,  and  it  is  true  that 
the  fancy  of  etymologers  generally  leads  them  first  of  all 
to  these  extremely  difficult  problems.  But  in  this  case,  as 
often,  we  can  only  make  advances  by  limiting  the  tasks 
we  set  ourselves ,  and  above  all  by  a  careful  distinction  of 
that  which  may  be  known  from  that  which  can  only  be 
reached  by  conjectures.  Even  within  the  narrower  circle, 
which  is  however  quite  wide  enough ,  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  increased  enlightenment  on  many  points.  Science  has  not 
for  its  object  the  satisfaction  of  curiosity  or  the  supply  of  an 
arena  where  more  or  less  ingenious  hypotheses  may  dis- 
port themselves,  but  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of 
truth  and  the  confinement  of  the  rule  of  error  within  nar- 
rower limits. 

As  a  ride  tiien  we  shall  not  in  our  combinations  pro- 
ceed beyond  the  forms  which  clearly  present  themselves 
from  the  comparison  of  words  actually  occurring  in  the 
various  languages  with  which  we  are  dealing;  but  in  one 
respect  it  will  be  hardly  possible  to  observe  strictly  the 
limits  which  we  have  drawn.  I  am  referring  to  one  of 
the  most  difficult  questions  in  the  investigation  of  language, 
the  question  of  the  variation  of  roots,  or  the  formation  of 
secondary  roots,  which,  though  in  part  far  removed  from 
the  aims  which  we  are  here  pursuing,  yet  cannot  be  left 
untouched.  As  to  the  general  idea  of  a  root,  we  may  ac- 
cept the  view  of  Pott  (Review  of  Benfey's  Wurzellexikon) 
who  calls  roots  the  ultimate  material  (Grundstofi^  of  lang- 
uage. But  if  we  define  roots  according  to  the  form  in 
which  they  present  themselves  in  the  Indo- Germanic 
languages,  we  may  say  that  a  root  is  the  significant  com- 
bination  of  sounds*)  which  is  left  remaining  after  a  given  46 


*)  We  shall  be  right  in  saying  *  combination  of  sounds',  for  the 
only  Indo -Germanic  root,  which  appears  to  consist  of  a  single  sound, 
the  root  t  (to  go)  has  the  smooth  breathing  before  the  vowel,  a  sound 
which  is  generally  left  quite  out  of  view  in  linguistic  investigations, 
but  very  incorrectly.     The  German   alliteration   shows  most  clearly 
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word  has  been  stripped  of  everyihing  formative.  Primi- 
tive verb -forms  are  best  adapted  to  this.  Suppose 
i'XL'd'S'to  given.  Grammar  points  out  the  particular  gram- 
matical force  of  every  other  part  of  this  form,  that  is,  i 
denotes  that  the  action  lies  in  the  past,  the  reduplicated 
syllable  ri  denotes  the  present  stem,  duration,  to  the  3rd 
sing,  mid.;  hence  Oe  is  evidently  the  root.  If  we  compare 
^evy-w-iiLj  S^tJIt-g,  ^vyo-v  with  each  other,  we  arrive  at 
the  root  Ivx,  from  which  these  three  forms  may  be  easily 
derived,  because  from  the  laws  of  inflection  we  can  point 
out  the  meaning  of  the  syllables  w  and  fu,  and  from  the 
laws  of  derivation  we  can  explain  the  suffix  rt  (<r^)  with 
the  sign  of  the  nominative  g  and  the  suffix  o  with  the 
sign  of  the  accusative  v,  while  in  the  first  two  forms  we 
can  show  that  the  diphthong  has  arisen  from  v  by  inten- 
sification or  expansion.  The  Indian  grammarians,  whose 
views  were  followed  at  first  by  comparative  philology,  were 
so  faf  inconsistent  in  their  procedure,  that  they  set  down 
some  roots,  specially  all  that  ended  in  a,  as  having  a  long 
vowel:  dd,  pdy  std  &c.  But  Schleicher  (Beitr.  11  92)  has 
shown  by  convincing  arguments,  that  the  short  vowel, 
which  has  long  been  assigned  to  Greek  roots  like  9a,  do, 
^£,  really  belongs  to  the  root.  The  length  of  the  vowel, 
where  it  occurs,  is  to  be  considered  as  being  itself  some- 
thing formative,  as  intensification.  Hence  I  follow  now 
this  treatment  of  Schleicher,  in  favour  of  which  Pott  also 
(W.  II)  has  expressed  himself,  though  not  without  re- 
serve, and  Corssen  (P  604)  more  decidedly.  For  the  future 
therefore,  when  it  is  a  question  of  Indo- Germanic  roots, 
we  shall  be  speaking  only  of  roots  like  da,  pa,  sta  &c. 
But  this  definition  of  a  root  needs  still  further  limitation. 

that  the  smooth  breathing  was  not  unknown  even  to  the  linguistic 
instinct  of  the  unlearned.  The  recognition  of  the  smooth  breathing 
as  a  real  sound  is  often  shown  to  be  important,  as  in  the  interchange 
with  j  and  v  in  the  Slavonic  languages.  The  assumption  of  a  verbal 
root  a  in  Heyse's  *  System  der  Sprachwissenschaffc'  p.  113  rests  upon 
an  error. 
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If  we  were  to  break  up  i-yl-yv-e-xo  in  the  same  way  as 
l^v-^B-rOj  we  should  arrive  at  the  utterly  unpronounceable 
root  TV.  Such  roots,  absolutely  unpronounceable  in  some  cases 
and  not  merely  unpronounceable  according  to  Greek  laws  of 
sound,  are  actually  assumed  by  Benfey.  According  to  him  we  47 
may  work  with  the  sound-groups  t^  j  Kp,  kv  ,  bF ,  arriving  at 
last  at  9Fn  and  0PC.  But  objections  to  this  have  been 
justly  raised  from  various  quarters.  Ought  any  one  really 
to  maintain  in  all  gravity  that  the  primitive  language 
which  lies  at  the  base  of  all  Indo-Germanic  languages 
used  such  monstrous  soimds?  We  can  hardly  credit 
any  language  with  forms  like  these  in  spite  of  all  ex- 
perience. 

Or  is  it  intended  by  such  unpronounceable  aggregations 
of  sound  to  represent  mere  shadowy  existences,  pure  ab- 
stractions? A  proceeding  in  our  judgment  extremely  doubt- 
ful.     It  is  true  that   we  arrive  at  roots,  as  we  conceive 
them,  by  abstraction;  but  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow 
from   this   that  they   did  not  really  exist;  it  is  only  that 
they  have  no  independent  existence  in  the  state  of  language 
which  we  have  given  to  us  historically.     But  for  all  that 
they  underlie  the  various  forms  which  have  sprung  out  of 
them,  just  as  the  stems,  formed  from  roots,  underlie  the 
forms  which  in  their  turn  spring  from  them.    The  instinc- 
tive sense  of  roots  and  stems  undoubtedly  became  in  many 
ways  obliterated  and  obscured,  especially  in  the  mpre  recent 
periods  of  the  life  of  language.  But  for  more  ancient  times 
and  ^f or  languages  of  the  transparent  structure  of  Sanskrit, 
and   even  Greek,    as    a   rule  at  least,   the   feeling  of  the 
mutual   connection    between  words  that  originated  in  one 
root  or  one   stem  must  have  been    preserved   in  activity. 
There   is  even  much  to  be  said  for  the  view  that  in  the 
earliest  period  of  the  life  of  language,  that  is  in  the  period 
preceding  inflection,  roots  had  a  real  existence  apart  from 
all  additions,  that,  in  other  words,  many  at  least  of  them 
were  once  true  words.     This   view  has  recently  been  as- 
serted among  others  by  Steinthal  (Ztschr.  f.  Volkerpsychol. 
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Ill  250)  and  Max  Miiller  (Lectures  II  37).  Hence  we  can 
recognize  as  Indo  -  Germanic  roots  only  such  combinations 
of  sound  as  according  to  the  phonetic  laws  of  the  primi- 
tive Indo-Germanic  language  can  be  pronounced.  In  fact 
some  vowel  or  other  is  always  easily  discovered  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  root.  One  who  preferred  to  start  from 
TV  instead  of  t^v,  would  be  compelled  to  assume  even  in 
yavog  a  strengthening,  that  is,  formative  element  quite 
apart  from  the  termination,  an  assumption  which  would 
be  altogether  unlawful.  Evidently  the  rejection  of  the 
vowel  is  something  purely  accidental,  limited  to  some  few 
formations  from  the  root;  and  hence  we  can  no  more  as- 
sume it  in  the  root  itself,  than  we  could  the  strengthen- 
ing of  2UY  to  2l€UT,  which  is  also  limited  to  particular  forms. 
We  must  therefore  complete  the  definition  of  the  origin 
of  a  root  given  above,  by  adding  that  a  root  is  the  com- 
bination of  sounds  which  remains  when  everything  forma- 
ts tive  and  accidental  has  been  stripped  arway  from  a  given 
word. 

Another  question  is  not  so  easily  answered,  i.  e. 
whether  we  are  to  lay  down  special  roots  for  the  several 
languages,  or  common  roots  for  the  united  stock.  At  the 
first  glance  it  seems  to  be  n^ore  in  accordance  with  the 
approved  view  that  roots  were  the  actual  primary  words 
of  the  languages,  to  speak  not  of  Greek,  but  only  of  Indo- 
Germanic  roots.  For  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
Oe,  ZuTj  T€V  were  never  independent  words.  These  com- 
binations of  sound  date  from  a  time  when  language 
had  long  passed  beyond  the  primitive  words.  It  is  only  of 
the  plder  sound -groups  which  may  be  regularly  deduced 
from  them,  of  dha,  jug,  gan  that  it  is  probable  that  they 
had  an  independent  existence  in  that  early  time.  Hence 
Heyse  (System  der  Sprachwissenschaft  p.  112)  will  only 
allow  of  Indo-Germanic  roots,  and  Steinthal  (Zeitschr.  f. 
Volkerpsychol.  II  463,  HI  250)  agrees  with  him,  while 
Jacob  Grimm  (liber  Diphthonge  u.  ausgef.  Conson.  p.  63) 
maintains  that  what  is  held  to  be  a  root  in  one  language 
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need  not  be  regarded  as  such  in  another.  The  question 
is  plainly  not  to  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
theory  alone ^  but  essentially,  so  to  say,  from  that  of  prac- 
tice, that  is,  of  the  requirements  of  special  investigations. 
One  who  lays  down  only  Indo- Germanic  roots,  must  na- 
turally set  asidQ  not  only  Greek,  but  also  Sanskrit  roots. 
Accordingly  we  must  not  speak  of  the  rt.  gem  any  more  than 
yev,  but  only  of  gan.  The  rt.  gar,  which  by  the  way  may 
be  shown  itself  to  have  been  used  in  three  essentially 
distinct  primary  meanings  —  to  call  (yi^pvo),  to  devour  (fio- 
QBtv)j  to  wake  {iyQtiyoQEvai),  —  would  coincide  with  the  root 
gar^  which  again  has  three  principal  meanings,  —  to  grow 
old  (yiifmv),  to  approach,  and  to  crackle.  As  an  original  k  is 
in  Sanskrit  sometimes  preserved,  sometimes  changed  into 
Jc,  and  sometimes  into  f,  the  three  roots  kam  ^love',  Jcam 
^sip',  fflw  ^quiet',  and  again  Z:ar  ^make'  and /rar  'go',  would 
have  to  be  reduced  to  one,  or  to  several  of  identical  sound. 
But  is  not  this  simply  bringing  together  theoretically  forms 
which  ia  the  living  language  diverge  far  from  each  other? 
And  there  are  still  greater  difficulties  in  the  way  in  the 
case  of  Greek,  because  here  evidently  from  the  earliest 
times  its  richer  vowel-system  contributed  to  determine  the 
meaning,  ih  to  eat  and  6b  to  smell  are  in  Greek  kept 
as  strictly  distinct  as  th3  identical  stems  in  Latin  (edere, 
odor)  and  in  Lithuanian  ed-mi  I  eat,  ud-zu  I  smell.  Are 
we  to  refer  both  to  a  root  ad,  nowhere  existing  and  purely 
theoretical?  Who  can  assure  us,  that  ad  'to  eat',  was  49 
not  distinguished  from  the  root  meaning  'to  smell',  in 
an  earlier  period  in  language,  only  in  a  way  which  we 
cannot  now  discover?  The  stems  dp  (a^aQiCxco  and  aQoai), 
dp  {iQB66(o)j  6p  (oQwiii)  go  back  to  one  original  theme, 
the  ar  retained  in  Sanskrit,  but  to  each  of  these  forms  a 
definite  meaning  is  attached,  to  the  one  with  a  that  of 
fitting  and  ploughing,  to  the  one  with  e  that  of  rowing, 
to  the  one  with  o  that  of  raising  or  arousing;  and  if  we 
compare  the  Latin  words  artiis,  remus,  orior,  here  too  this 
special  meaning  shows  itself  attached  to  the  same  vowels. 
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It  follows  that  this  change  of  vowel  is  neither  formative  nor 
accidental;  hence  according  to  our  definition  it  belongs  to 
the  root.  Anyone  who  lays  down  simply  ar  as  the  root 
of  all  these  Greek  words,  obscures  the  special  relation  in 
which  the  A-sound  stands  to  the  -meaning  of  aQaQcaxm  &c. 
and  fails  to  assume  in  the  case  of  iQi60(o  and  oQfUvos 
an  element  in  the  stem  which  subserves  the  meaning.  The 
difference  between  aQfievog  and  oQfisvog  is  quite  other  than 
that  between  Xiyo  and  koycg,  between  itQcxov  and  itQa- 
7C0V,  In  the  latter  case  the  change  of  vowel  is  connected 
with  the  form,  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  former;  here  it  be- 
longs to  the  very  substance  of  the  language.  In  the  forms 
Q(»ro,  OQWiiij  oQivcjj  6p  presents  itself  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  fundamental  element,  appears  in  them  all, 
so  to  speak,  as  a  monad,  just  as  much  as  Skt.  ar  in  the 
words  derived  therefrom.  The  assertion  of  stems  of  this 
kind  is  therefore  as  indispensable  for  a  clear  representa- 
tion of  the  structure  of  language,  as  the  assertion  of 
noun -stems,  of  derived  verb -stems  and  of  pronoun -stems. 
The  noun -stem  ttXoo  certainly  never  existed  independently, 
and  yet  we  give  it  the  same  name  as  the  Skt.  noun -stem 
plava,  in  the  case  of  which  this  independent  existence  is 
more  possible.  We  call  s  the  termination  of  the  nomina- 
tive ;rAo'o-^,  plava-s,  although  the  proper  original  sign  of 
this  case  was  apparently  sa.  In  short,  in  the  science  of 
language  we  always  call  the  atoms  (Lautkorper)  and  elements 
of  the  individual  languages,  which  act  as  the  representatives 
and  we  might  say  heirs  of  the  corresponding  Indo-Germanic 
atoms  and  elements  ^  by  the  same  names  as  these.  As  an 
unbroken  tradition  reigned  in  the  history  of  language, 
fev  is  the  heir  of  the  rt.  gan.  The  form  t^v  which  by 
degrees  developed  out  of  gan  always  retains  the  same  value 
for  the  formation  of  derivatives:  why  are  we  to  call  the 
two  combinations  of  sound  by  different  names?  Hence  I 
am  also  of  opinion  that  we  do  not  get  much  profit  from 
the  distinctions  which  some  have  attempted  to  make  in 
order  to  avoid    a  confusion  of  the   Indo-Germanic    roots 
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with   their  successors    in    the  realm  of    language.     Heyse 
(ut supra)  wishes  to  distinguish  between  ^roots'  and  'root- 
forms',  but  the  idea  of  a  root  taken  strictly  excludes  form: 
Steinthal   draws  a  distinction  between  'root'   and  'theme',  50 
but  the  latter  expression  is  too  wide;  Pott  IP  246,  distinguishes 
absolute  from  relative  roots.    This  would  do  better,  and  it 
is  in  any  case  important  to  be  aware  of  such  a  difference. 
But  can  we  really  always  succeed  in  reaching  the  absolute 
final  root?    The  many  homonymous  roots  which  we  should 
arrive   at  for  the  Indo- Germanic  period  warn  us   against 
thinking  so.     Will   any  one  undertake  in  the  case  of  the 
root  Jcam  mentioned   above    to    trace   back  the    meanings 
'love'   and  'sip'   to   one  original  signification,    or  will  he 
regard  it  as  credible  that 'language  from  the  first   denoted 
such  different  conceptions  by  the  same   sounds?     In   short 
we  may  certainly  lay  it  down  as  probable   that  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages  proceeded  from  elements  of  words  like 
the  roots   which  we  can    infer,    and    that  many   of  these 
had  from  the  beginning  just  those   sounds,   neither  more 
nor  less,  which   we  find  in  them  by  our  inferences.     But 
to  d^ide,  in  the  case  of  every   such  unit  which  may  be 
inferred,  whether  it  was  the  absolutely  oldest  combination 
of  sounds  linked  to  this  conception  or  not  is  impossible. 
And  therefore  the  science  of  language  will  always  have  to 
do  in  detail  essentially  with  relative  roots,  which  present 
themselves  differently  for  each  individual  language. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  can  of  course  only  speak  of  roots  at 
all  in  those  languages,  in  which  substance  and  form  are  not 
too  entirely  confused.  Where,  as  in  daughter- languages 
or  in  languages  with  much  decayed  sounds,  e.  g.  in  New 
High  German,  the  connection  between  forms  originally  be- 
longing to  each  other  is  much  effaced,  the  assumption  of 
a  root  for  the  particular  language  is  a  very  doubtful  step. 
But  in  this  respect  Greek  occupies  a  position  not  at  all 
differing  from  that  of  Sanskrit.  It  is  true  that  Greek 
grammar  did  not  attain  to  the  scientific  consciousness  of 
roots,  any  more  than  to  the  consciousness  of  case-endings, 
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noun -stems  and  verb -stems.  But  on  all  these  points  we 
must  supplement  the  linguistic  sense  which  had  not  yet 
been  developed  into  clearness;  whilst  by  the  help  of  the 
insight  into  the  earlier  history  of  the  Greek  language 
which  has  been  granted  only  to  us,  we  give  precision 
to  the  representation  of  it,  and  carry  our  analysis  (where 
this  is  possible)  as  far  as  those  small  but  significant 
elements  of  words,  which  even  in  their  Greek  dress  have 
a  well-grounded  claim  to  the  name  of  roots. 

As  to  the  Greek  roots  in  particular,  this  will  be  the 
place,  before  we  go  any  further,  to  insert  some  remarks 
upon  their  number  and  character.  L.  Lange  has  deserved 
51  our  thanks  for  taking  the  pains  to  count  (for  his  notice 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  present  work  in  the  Ztschr.  fur 
Oest.  Gymn.  1860  p.  118)  the  number  of  the  roots  re- 
cognized by  me  in  that  volume,  and  to  arrange  them 
according  to  their  phonetic  character.  Although  there  is 
room  for  doubt  with  respect  to  individual  roots,  yet  this 
grouping  is  well  calculated  to  furnish  us  with  a  general 
measure  of  the  extent  to  which  we  can  discover  ro6ts,  and 
also  of  their  phonetic  nature.  With  the  help  of  thjs  ar- 
rangement, which  I  have  altered  in  only  a  few  points  of 
little  importance,  and  supplemented  by  some  additional 
roots,  I  give  here  the  main  results.  According  to  this,  I 
consider  it  possible  to  refer  some  700  Greek  word -stems, 
which  are  treated  as  such  separately,  to  278  distinct  roots; 
and  of  these,  if  the  spiritus  lenis,  as  well  as  the  spiritus 
asper  is  counted  as  a  consonant  (p.  55  note) 

1)  36  consist  of  a  consonant  and   a  vowel:    I  (615), 
Xa  (179),  ^€  (309),  &c. 

2).  152  of  a  consonant,  a  vowel,  and  a  second   con- 
sonant: ax  (2),  dcx  (14),  ay  (118),  yaJ"  (122),   &c. 

3)  23  of  two  consonants  and  a  vowel:  0X6  (45b),  xXv 
(62),  dQa  (272),  &c. 

4)  24  of  a  consonant,    a  vowel,    and    two  following 
consonants:  ayx  (1),  fsQy  (141),  rBQjt  (240),  &c. 

5)  40  of  two  consonants,    a  vowel,    and   a  following 
consonant:  xXsTt  (58),   axvX  (114),  %Aad  (196),  &c. 
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6)  3  of  two  eonsonants,  a  vowel,  .and  two  following 
consonants,  namely  07cak7C  (106),  (Stcsqx  (176b), 
6r6^g)  (219). 

With  regard  to  the  second  division  of  roots,  which 
is  so  much  larger  than  any  of  the  other,  two  important 
remarks  are  made  by  Grassmann  in  his  papers  'On  the 
aspirates  and  their  simultaneous  occurrence  at  the  begin- 
ning and  at  the  end  of  roots'  (Ztschr.  XII  81  ff.).  The 
first  is  that  'in  Greek  there  is  no  root  with  two  medial 
mutes  and  a  vowel  standing  between  them,  either  by  it- 
seK  or  expanded  by  a  nasal  liquid'  (p.  115).  Greek  is  . 
thus  distinguished  especially  from  the  Germanic  and  Letto- 
Slavic  tongues,  in  which  roots  like  the  Gothic  gab  (give), 
Ch.  SL  bad  (wake)  are  very  common.  The  distinction  is  ex- 
plained by  the  corruption  of  the  aspirates  in  the  northern 
tongues,  and  their  transformation  in  other  ways  in  the 
two  classical  languages.  Thus  the  course  of  the  investi- 
gation, which  the  author  has  conducted  with  equal  acute- 
ness  and  thoroughness,  leads  him  in  the  next  place  to  the 
conjecture  that  not  only  for  the  primitive  Indo- Germanic 
language,  but  also  for  Greek  we  must  assume  roots  both  62 
beginning  and  ending  with  aspirates,  like  hhndh  =  (pt;^. 
By  this  latter  assumption,  opposed  as  it  is  tq  the  view 
held  by  most  scholars,  and  by  myself  formerly,  so  much 
light  is  thrown  upon  many  questions  hitherto  dark,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  relation  of  several  German  roots  to  the  cor- 
responding Greek  ones,  that,  in  spite  of  Potf  s  passionate 
attack  upon  rt  (Ztschr.  XIX  16  ff.),  I  fully  accept  it.  Ac- 
cording to  the  familiar  phonetic  law,  which  in  Sanskrit 
as  in  Greek  does  not  readily  allow  the  succession  of  two 
syllables  each  beginning  with  an  aspirate,  the  first  aspirate 
lost  of  necessity  its  aspiration,  either  entirely  (nvd'sad'atj 
Tuvaofuci)  or  at  least  in  the  majority  of  its  verbal  forms 

But  even  that  section  of  the  word  which,  in  the  manner 
that  has  been  indicated,  we  find  to  be  indivisible,  and 
the  proper  vehicle  of  the  meaning,  sometimes  presents  it- 
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self  to  us  under  more  than  one  form,  and  the  question 
arises  which  is  the  more  primitive,  and  the  proper  root- 
form.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  decide  when  we  have 
to  deal  with  those  regularly  recurring  series  of  vowels, 
which  Jacob  Grimm  established  for  the  Germanic  languages, 
and  denoted  by  the  name  Ablaut.  In  the  case  of  the 
chord  presented  by  the  three  vowels  in  most  of  the  strong 
verbs,  it  is  as  a  rule  not  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  fundamental 
note,  to  which  the  root  is  set.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
corresponding  phaenomena  in  Greek.  Modem  philology, 
here  agreeing  with  the  Sanskrit  grammarians,  usually  re- 
gards the  shortest  form  of  the  root  as  the  oldest;  so  that 
what  Grimm  regarded  as  Ablaut  (degradation  of  soimd)  we 
hold  to  be  rather  Zulaut*)  (addition  of  sound)  or  vowel-inten- 
sification, which  therefore,  as  being  formative,  must  be 
regarded  as  an  addition  to  the  root,  and  not  as  something 
contained  in  it.  Hence  we  regard  Ivf  as  the  root  in  spite 
of  ^Bvyw^i  and  isvyog^  Xitt  in  spite  of  XbCjko  and  kiXotJta^ 
Xa9  in  spite  of  Aif-fri^.  According  to  this  view  the  con- 
ceptions of  men,  as  has  been  well  said,  broke  out  first 
Mike  lightning'  in  short  syllables.  It  is  only  later,  and 
63  especially  in  connection  with  inflection  and  the  coinage  of 
noun-stems  in  various  ways,  that  we  find  the  tendency  to 
bring  out  the  root -syllable  in  certain  cases  more  fully  and 
broadly,  a  tendency  which  led  on  the  one  hand  to  re- 
duplication, on  the  other  to  the  vowel-intensifications,  which 
then  in  the  further  course  of  the  history  of  language  imder- 
went  various  ramifications    and    changes.     Attempts   have 

*)  The  word  gtma-s  (from  which  the  hybrid  words  guntren,  Chu- 
nirting  have  been  formed,  certainly  not  to  the  adornment  of  our 
philological  writings),  used  with  especial  preference,  perhaps  juat 
because  of  its  mysterious  origin,  is  according  to  Boehtlingk  (Pet. 
Diet.)  properly  *the  subordinate,  secondary  vowel -strengthening',  op- 
posed to  vrddhi-8  (growth),  the  full  strengthening.  Why  should  we 
not  rather  substitute  a  Grerman  word  like  Zulaut  (addition  of  sound, 
or  Vokalsteigerung  (vowej- intensification)  for  the  curiously  de- 
vised and  wholly  unintelligible  term  of  the  Indian  grammarians. 
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been  made  in  diflPerent  quarters  to  explain  the  ^addition  of 
sound'  (Zulaut)  by  the  accent.  How  far  they  have  been 
successful  we  need  not  discuss  here.  It  is  certain  that 
this  hypothesis  can  be  maintained  only  if  we  suppose  for 
the  primitive  Indo- Germanic  language  a  system  of  accen- 
tuation differing  essentially  from  the  traditional  system  of 
Sanskrit  and  Greek.  But  allowing  that  in  that  early  period 
the  main  accent  of  a  word  always  went  along  with  vowel 
intensification,  yet  this  could  not  be  regarded  as  any  ex- 
planation, for  the  further  question  would  immediately  pre- 
sent itself,  why  the  accent  in  one  form  fell  upon  the  stem, 
in  another  on  the  termination.  And  the  answer  would  cer- 
tainly in  many  cases  bring  u^  back  to  our  previous  conjecture, 
i.  e.  that  emphasis  was  sometimes  used  by  language  to 
give  prominence  to  the  stem,  at  other  times  to  the  ter- 
mination. This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  this  modification  of  the  vowels.  They  belong  to  the 
science  of  the  forms  of  language,  i.  e.  to  Grammar.  The 
subject  has  been  besides  discussed  from  various  sides,  espe- 
cially thoroughly  by  Schleicher  in  his  Compendium.  Here 
we  may  simply  mention  that  the  interchange  of  i  and 
o  {vifio  and  vofios)  and  the  much  less  common  interchange 
of  Tj  and  o  {^i^ywfii^  iQQaya)  belong  to  this  category. 
The  view,  which  I  established  in  my  essay  de  nominnm 
formatione  p.  22,  that  the  o- sound  is  heavier  than  the  £- 
sound  and  that  therefore  here  too  we  must  assume  inten- 
sification, addition  of  sound,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  has 
found  many  supporters.  Since  its  publication  it  has  been 
confirmed  by  my  investigations  on  the  splitting  of  the  A- 
sound  (^Ueber  die  Spaltung  des  A-Lautes')  printed  in  the 
^Sitzungsberichten  d.  k.  Sachs.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wissensch.  1864' 
p.  9  ff.  I  believe-  that  I  have  shown  there  that  the  divi- 
sion of  the  old  A -sound  has  a  much  deeper  influence  on 
the  structure  of  the  European  members  of  the  Indo -Ger- 
manic group  of  languages  than  has  been  hitherto  supposed, 
and  that  in  particular,  first  e  and  then  afterwards  o  arose 
from  what  was  originally  a  simple  A -sound.  The  change  of 

CuBTiVB,  Etymology.  6 
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the  a  to  the  thinner  c,  and  afterwards  to  i,  was  the  earlier, 
the  change  of  a  to  the  duller  o  and  afterwards  u  was 
the  later  modification;  and  hence  the  above-mentioned 
languages  agree  much  more  completely  in  the  former  than 
64  in  the  latter  point,  e.  g.  snxi  =  septem,  Goth,  sibun,  Lith. 
septynt,  icxC  =  est,  Goth,  ist,  Lith.  estij  but  ol-ff  =  m-5, 
Goth,  anistr,  Lith.  ams.  Hence  I  do  not  doubt,  and  have 
proved  more  completely  in  the  paper  quoted  above,  that 
in  a  very  early  time  from  original  roots  like  gan,  man, 
gen  and  tnen  were  formed,  and  that  gon  and  nion  {yeyova^ 
lieiiova)  are  related  to  these  as  levx  to  Iv^^  \em  to  Xitt, 
and  just  as  the  higher  stages  Xom,  ttoiG  {kikoma,  stenoi- 
d-ajj  ikovQ  {dkrikov^a)  to  the  lower  stages  Xem,  ttciG, 
dXeuO  (keCnca^  Tcei^ca^  ikav{d^)Coiiai),  From  the  original 
pair  of  sounds  gan  (Skt.  gan-d-mt)  and  gdn  (Skt.  perf.  ga- 
gdn-a),  bhar  (Skt.  Wiar-d-mi)  and  bhdr  (Skt.  bhdrorS,  'burden') 
by  gradual  'shifting'  probably  first  gen,  gan,  bher,  bhar 
were  formed,  then  gen,  gon  (ysvead'ai^  yiyova),  bher,  bhor 
{(pi(f(Q^  (poQO-g),  But  we  have  no  indication  that  there 
was  ever  a  period  when  ysv  and  yov^  <psQ  and  (poQ  were 
arbitrarily  interchanged,  so  that  occasionally  yovic^ai^  tpoQCD 
were  also  used,  or  on  the  other  hand  yiyhva^  (peQo-g.  The 
Greek  vowel -modification  is  certainly  a  copy,  however 
much  it  may  have  been  blurred,  of  the  original,  deeply 
based  in  the  structure  of  the  language.  Thus  we  have 
here  a  new  justification  for  ascribing  the  E- sound  to  the 
Greek  roots  in  question. 

The  case  is  not  so  simple  where  we  have  an  inter- 
change between  a  and  a,  as  occurs  in  xiko^ai  by  the  side 
of  xaksca^  arekkoD  and  iaxdkriv^  fiekog  and  fidkkoD^  tQin<o 
and  stQaTCov.  Here  there  is  no  firmly  -  established  relation 
based  upon  a  wide  analogy.  We  cannot  say  that  a  as 
the  heavier  vowel  takes  the  place  of  o,  for  this  o  some- 
times also  appears  by  the  side  of  s  and  a  as  a  third  vowel : 
Ctoko-gj  /3oAi},  rQOTto-gj  and  the  heavier  a  is  attached  even 
to  those  forms  which  are  in  other  respects  the  shortest, 
the  forms  of  the  strong  aorist.     But  it  is  also  dangerous 
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to  start  with  a  root  kqX,  craX,  paX,  rpaTi,  for  jSoAi;  and 
TQOTto-g  are  related  to  peX  and  TpcTt  precisely  as  yovo-g 
is  related  to  yav.  The  forms  in  a  are  evidently  isolated 
remains  of  an  older  pre -Hellenic  state  of  language.  There 
has  been  a  weakening  of  the  linguistic  instinct',  which 
felt  neither  the  one  vowel  nor  the  other  to  be  decidedly 
the  characteristic  one  for  the  root  concerned,  and  this  re- 
lation we  cannot,  I  believe,  denote  better  than  by  giving 
double  roots  kqX  kcX,  ctcX  craX,  paX  peX,  xpeTi  Tparr,  placing 
that  form  first  which  is  the  most  widely  prevalent. 

But  there  is  another  process  bearing  the  closest  re- 
semblance to  the  vowel -intensification,  from  which,  as  we 
saw,  we  have  in  many  cases  an  apparently  two-fold  theme. 
As  xixavxa  is  to  tux,  ^^^^va  to  cpav,  so  is  xaxXayya  to 
KXay  (xAago).  Accordingly  I  have  always  —  and  I  am  66 
pleased  to  find  myself  here  entirely  agreeing  with  Pott  — 
treated  the  nasalization  of  a  root,  or  its  expansion  by 
means  of  a  nasal  (for  which  Pott  occasionally  uses  the  expres- 
sion Rhinismus)  as  a  phaenomenon  corresponding  to  vowel- 
intensification.  Inasmuch  as  several  recent  philologers  have 
either  passed  over  this  view  in  silence,  or  have  contested 
it,  I  must  enter  into  the  question  here.  This  may  how- 
ever be  done  the  more  briefly  because  the  subject-matter 
has  been  discussed  by  me  in  the  Temjpara  und  Modi 
p.  53  ff.,  and  has  been  treated  thoroughly  by  Pott  again 
in  the  Et.  Forsch.  11^  p.  451  flP.  p.  680  ff.,  and,  though 
with  differences  on  many  points,  by  Joh.  Schmidt,  Voca- 
lismus  I,  especially  p.  115*).  Even  the  old  Greeks  could  not 
fail  to  notice  that  nasals  occurring  before  consonants  in 
the  middle  of  a  word  did  not  always  hold  their  ground 
very  firmly,  did  not  always  belong  to  the  proper  substance 
of  a  word.  They  found  ofi/3ptfio^  used  by  the  side  of 
o^Qifiog^    tvfinavov   by    rvTcavov   (Hymn.    Hom.    XTV,   3), 

*)  Latin  nasalization  is  discussed  by  Corssen,  Nachtnlge  193, 
Ausspr.  I  666  f.  —  KttUe  (Nachr.  d.  Gdtt.  Ges.  d.  Wissensch.  1866 
p.  SI 4)  has  shown  the  existence  of  nasalization  in  African  languages, 
especially  as  a  supplement  to  reduplication. 
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xi^Tikfj^L  by  i^TiinXrj^i,  In  an  inscription  we  have  actually 
iliTCQiaro  (Ahrens  Dor.  351).  The  old  grammarians  included 
these  expansions  with  other  phaenomena  imder  the  name 
of  aroiMpaCiwg^  fuller  thicker  pronunciation  (Eustath.  p.  1123, 
41,  p.  1350,  26).  The  reverse  of  this  accretion  of  a  nasal 
sound  is  its  disappearance  in  forms  like  *'OXtmosj  Nvtpo- 
doQog^  on  the  occurrence  of  which  Nauck,  AristophByz. 
147,  Keil,  Analect.  Epigr.  173  should  be  consulted. 
And  as  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  so  in  its  termination 
Greek  recognizes  the  moveable  nasal,  the  so-called  i/  ifpek- 
xv0tLx6vy  which  in  many  forms,  e.  g.  iativ  compared  with 
the  Skt.  asti ,  (piQov6tv  by  Skt.  hharanti  is  evidently  an 
added  sound,  which  might  originally  be  used  arbitrarily 
and  according  to  no  definite  rule,  but  which,  submitted  to 
the  control  of  the  linguistic  consciousness,  was  only  allowed, 
or  at  least  only  recognized  by  the  grammarians,  where  the 
connection  of  the  words  in  a  sentence  and  the  needs  of 
the  verse  made  it  desirable.  The  added  nasal  soimd  which 
in  Arabic  is  called  Nunnation,  appears  according  to  what 
I  learn  from  those  who  know  the  language  (though  Phi- 
lippi,  Wesen  des  status  constructus  p.  184  takes  a  3ifferent 
56  view)  to  have  the  greatest  similarity  to  the  paragogic  v*). 
Some  remarkable  analogies  to  this  process  have  been  re- 
cently pointed  out  from  German  dialects,  and  though  it 
is  exceptional  and  not  in  harmony  with  the  general  course 
of  language  which  tends  towards  a  ^weathering  away'  of 
soimds,  yet  it  appears  to  be  established  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt.  In  the  Litter.  Centralbl.  1860  p.  57  ex- 
amples are  quoted  from  the  Zurich  diaTect  of  an  n  inserted 


*)  The  paragogic  v  and  its  employment  in  literary  usage  have 
been  treated  of  by  Lobeck,  Elementa  II  143  S.  Deventer,  who  in 
his  treatise  de  liter  a  v  Chraecorum  paragogica  Monast.  1863  collects 
epigraphic  material  bearing  on  the  question,  endeavours,  following 
an  earlier  attempt  of  Fried.  MtQler's,  but  with  more  qualifications, 
to  vindicate  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  form  in  v.  I  consider  this 
probable  only  in  the  case  of  %iv  =  Skt.  kam,  vvv  by  the  side  of 
vv  and  a  few  other  words. 
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to  avoid  hiatus,  e.  g.  wie'n  er  au  =  wie  er  aucb:  and 
in  Zeitschr.  XII  396  instances  like  ba'n  euk  =  bei  euch 
are  quoted  by  Kuhn  from  Lexer's  Carinthian  Dictionary. 
Among  comparative  grammarians  besides  Pott,  Lepsius  in 
his  work  Palaeography  as  a  means  for  the  Investigation 
of  Language',  and  W.  v.  Humboldt  on  the  Variety  of  the 
Structure  of  Human  Language  p.  254  have  recognized  na- 
salization. Pott  n*  680  remarks  with  justice  'No  conso- 
nant surpasses  the  nasal  in  flexibility  and  pliancy':  'If 
in  pronouncing  a  vowel  I  direct  through  the  nose  one  arm 
of  the  stream,  of  breath  which  produces  it,  it  becomes 
rhinistic'.  Physiologists  describe  the  manner  of  producing 
the  nasals  as  approaching  very  nearly  to  that  of  the  vowels. 
'They  have'  says  Brucke,  (Grundziige  der  Physiologic 
und  System,  der  Sprachlaute,  p.  31)  this  in  common 
with  the  vowels,  that  they  have  not  like  the  other  consonants 
a  sound  of  their  own  independent  of  the  voice,  but  they 
only  rest  upon  resonance'.  Lepsius  (Standard  Alphabet 
p.  59)  actually  calls  nasalization  a  vowel  modification,  and 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  Indian  designation  of  the  nasal 
after-sound  (Anu-svdra-s,  cp.  svara-s^  vowel)  corresponds 
with  the  designation  of  the  vowel.  For  this  very  reason 
this  insertion  or  more  correctly  after- sound  is  something 
very  different  from  the  insertion  of  real  consonants  which 
was  formerly  so  arbitrarily  assumed.  Those  who  contend 
against  the  assumption  of  nasalization  as  a  phsenomenon 
running  parallel  to  reduplication  and  vowel  intensification, 
as  they  cannot  deny  the  facts  in  question,  have  hitherto 
followed  two  ways,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  explaining  these 
facts.  On  the  one  hand  they  assume,  at  least  for  some  of 
the  forms,  that  the  nasal  belonged  from  the  first  to  the 
root,'  so  that  not  the  kXot  of  xla^o^  but  the  KXaxT  of  x£- 
xXayya  would  have  to  be  considered  the  root;  and  simi- 
larly not  the  stem  which  appears  in  ix^-G  and  Skt.  ahi-s, 
but  that  which  we  find  in  the  Latin  angui-s  and  the 
Lith.  angt'Sj  which  with  its  nasal  occurs  in  Greek  only 
in  the  derivative  iyx€kv-g  =  cmguilla,    I  admit  that  for  67 
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many  stems  this  view  can  be  made  to  appear  probable. 
But  what  are  we  to  do  in  cases  where  the  nasalized  form 
only  occurs  quite  sporadically.  Are  we  because  of  the 
single  instance  tvfiJt-avo-v  to  give  tujutt  as  the  root  instead 
of  TUTT?  The  gloss  in  Hesychius  yQOfJupats  tf»>yQd(poi  is 
certainly  read  more  correctly  with  L.  Dindorf  and  M. 
Schmidt  yQoq)stgy  as  the  alphabetical  arrangement  shows; 
but  this  does  not  touch  the  fact^^that  the  grubbing  sow 
yQoliApaq  derives  its  name  from  the  same  root  which  enters 
into  yQaipeiVj  Germ,  grab  en  [Engl,  grave  and  perhaps 
even  grub].  Now  if  we  proceeded  in  the  manner  just 
mentioned  we  should  be  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  this  one 
form,  to  give  the  root  as  grambh,  not  grabh,  and  in  all 
the  other  forms  in  various  languages  gathered  under  No. 
138  we  should  have  to  assume  the  loss  of  this  nasal.  And 
in  other  cases  we  should  be  driven  to  still  stranger  as- 
sumptions. Inasmuch  as  no  one  can  fail  to  recognize  the 
connection  of  ivS-akko^ai  with  iS-elv,  we  should  be  obliged 
to  maintain,  not  merely  that  the  widely -extended  root  for 
seeing  had  properly  the  form  vind  (Skt.  vind-Ormi  'I  find'), 
but  also  that  i^id  is  shortened  from  this  vind,  to  become 
on  occasion  again  expanded  to  vaid  (Gr.  fid,  olS),  It  is 
evident  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  explain  the  facts  of 
the  case  in  this  way.  Hence  another  explanation  has  found 
more  favour,  which  however  no  one  adopts  universally, 
but  it  is  resorted  to  by  preference  only  in  cei-tain  verbal 
forms  (Kuhn,  Zeitschr.  II  455  ff.  Schleicher,  Compend.^^ 
752).  While  we  have  by  the  side  of  the  Latin  jungimus 
the  Skt.  jungmas,  we  have  junag-mi  corresponding  to  jungOy 
and  both  scindo  and  (fTciSvY^fic  occur.  Now  in  these  cases 
the  latter  position  of  the  nasal  is  by  some  regarded  as 
the  normal  one,  and  this  is  held  to  be,  not  incorporated 
in  the  root,  but  rather  the  syllable  na,  which  is  considered 
as  a  significant  particle  of  pronominal  origin,  appended  to 
the  root.  This  naturally  leads  to  the  further  assumption 
that  in  scindo  just  as  in  the  Skt.  Jchinad-mi  the  nasal 
shifts  its  position,  and  that  it  has  obtained  a  position  to 
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which  it  has  no  right  between  the  vowel  and  the  final 
consonant  of  the  root.  This  explanation  might  have  some 
claim  on  our  attention  in  the  case  of  the  present  stems; 
though  even  in  regard  to  these  objections  of  many  kinds 
would  not  be  wanting.  But  how  are  we  to  explain  the 
noun -forms?  It  might  be  said  that  the  nasal  forced  its 
way  into  these  after  the  analogy  of  the  verbal  forms,  just 
as  the  n  of  pungo,  which  properly  belongs  only  to  the 
present  stem,  occurs  also  in  pundtiSj  and  as  conjunx  as 
well  as  conjux  has  its  basis  in  jungo.  Only  unfortunately 
in  Greek  we  do  not  find  so  clear  a  relation  of  the  nasal 
in  noun- forms  to  that  which  occurs  in  verbal  forms.  Does 
it  admit  of  doubt  that  the  keen- sighted  Avy|,  and  its  hu- 
man rival  jivyxBvg  derive  their  names  from  the  root  Xuk,  58 
which  appears  in  levCCco?  But  we  should  look  in  vain 
for  a  form  kvyxco^  which  might  have  arisen  from  Xyx-vfj- 
ftfc,  for  a  Skt.  ruHndmi  or  ninHdmi.  And  all  devices  of 
this  kind  break  down  before  the  nasal  in  reduplicated  syl- 
lables, e.  g.  in  Tt^^TtQfjfii  y  d^vdQe(/)oVj  in  forms  like  dcdv- 
8i%a  and  in  the  case  of  the  paragogic  v.  As  such  difficulties 
meet  these  attempts  at  explanation,  and  as  on  the  other 
hand  the  view  maintained  by  Pott  and  myself  has  not  to 
contend  -with  any  of  the  kind,  and  is  certainly  not 
without  strong  supports,  I  see  no  reason  to  deviate 
from  it. 

A  difficulty  of  a  wholly  dififerent  kind  presents  itself 
in  a  number  of  roots,  whose  final  consonant  does  not  al- 
ways remain  the  same.  For  otlfoiica  and  oil^ig  •  we  shall 
lay  down  dir  as  the  root  imconditionally :  but  it  will  ap- 
pear hereafter  that  the  n  here  is  the  successor  of  a  x,  and 
that  the  related  words  o0<f€^  o60o^aL  are  only  explained 
by  the  root  oJc,  occurring  in  the  Lat.  ocu-hi-s.  But  it  would 
not  be  correct  to  give  ox  as  the  root  of  oVoftat  also,  for 
the  interchange  of  x  and  Jt  is  neither  formative,  serving 
for  the  expression  of  any  distinction,  nor  accidental,  in 
oifOfuxi^  orl^Lg.  We  evidently  find  ourselves  here  in  the 
same  position  as  previously  in  the  case  of  the  interchange 
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of  €  and  a.  We  must  recognize  a  dulling  of  the  linguistic 
sense,  which  we  express  by  allowing  the  co-existence  of  a 
two-fold  root  6k  5  dir. 

Hitherto  we  have  always  been  able  to  explain  the 
diflfering  forms  of  roots  from  peculiar  relations  of  sounds. 
But  there  is  a  variation  of  roots  which  extends  beyond 
these  limits.  This  phaenomenon,  which  has  not  as  yet. 
been  sufficiently  considered  from  a  general  point  of  view, 
has  received  its  most  thorough  discussion  from  Pott  in 
the  Etym.  Forsch.  I^  27,  167  and  recently  in  II^  272. 
Pott  assumes  a  tolerably  extensive  variation  of  roots  at 
a  period  evidently  very  early  in  the  life  of  language,  by 
means  of  which  a  modification  (Temperirung)  of  the  fun- 
damental conception  became  possible.  This  modification, 
expressed  by  a  change  or  addition  of  sounds  is  conceivable 
in  three  ways,  by  means  of  an  alteration  either  at  the 
beginning,  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  a  root.  In  all 
these  alterations  we  do  not  include  those  changes  of  sounds 
which  are  to  be  explained  by  the  general  process  of 
'weathering  away'.  Thus  we  have  here  no  concern  i^dth 
the  fact  that  when  we  find  in  Greek,  by  the  side  of  ct€T 
the  form  t€t  {creyog  and  teyog),  we  explain  the  latter 
form,  as  well  as  the  Lat.  teg  in  teg -o  2^  shortemed  from 
the  first  and  fuller  root.  Here  there  is  no  variation 
but  an  affection  of  the  root,  though  in  this  case  a  very 
old  one,  extending  beyond  the  period  of  the  Graeco- Italic 
59  language,  inasmuch  as  we  find  also  in  German  and  Erse 
a  simple  ^dental  initial  consonant.  But  an  initial  variation 
presents  itself,  according  to  Pott  in  the  Lat.  scalp- o,  sctdp-o 
compared  with  the  root  glab  in  glah-CTj  glub  in  gltib-o: 
dxoloil)  (St.  CxoXoTi)  and  axdkotif  (mole),  axokvTCto)^  are 
connected  with  sccUp  and  sadp,  ykatp-cD^  yXatp-v^  yka^pv-go-g 
with  glahy  yXvfp-Gi  with  glub:  all  have  in  common  the 
idea  of  'hollowing'.  Now  here  Pott  regards  it  as  possible 
that  the  initial  s,  which  he  does  not  in  this  case  take  to 
be  a  preposition,  contributed  to  give  a  special  colouring, 
so    that    skalp  and  gcilbh,    skulp  and  gulbh  —  for  so  we 
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should  liave  to  give  the  forms  —  would  be  sister -roots, 
which  we  should  have,  not  to  derive  one  from  another, 
but  to  consider  as  having  an  equal  right  to  recognition. 
We  might  be  able  to  agree  to  accept  this  principle,  espe- 
cially as  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a 
slight  difference  of  meaning.  However  it  will  as  a  rule 
be  more  prudent  here  to  neglect  entirely  the  question  of 
iQutual  connectioiL  And  in  particular  it  appears  to  me 
that  we  have  no  sufficient  basis  for  the  assumption  of  'an 
initial  formative  sound  modifying  the  meaning  of  the  ori- 
ginal root'*).  (Heyse,  System  p.  114).  The  place  where 
formative  sounds  are  added,  according  to  the  universal  ten- 
dency of  the  Indo- Germanic  languages  is  not  the  beginning, 
but  the  end.  For  our  purpose  we  keep  roots  of  the  kind 
entirely  distinct,  except  indeed  where  the  curtailed  begin- 
ning can  be  explained  as  an  aflFection,  because  we  may 
reasonably  conjecture  that  they  were  separated  even  before 
the  division  of  the  languages.  Besides  their  number  will 
be  found  to  be  small. 

The  case  is  similar  with  letters  in  the  middle  of  a 
root.  The  same  verbs  may  serve  us  here  again  as  examples: 
scalp  and  sculp,  ykatp  and  yXv^p  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  vowel,  and  certainly  this  distinction  is 
not  without  meaning.  Hence  in  our  view,  as  in  form  and 
meaning  they  are  not  quite  identical,  these  also  are  distinct 
roots,  and  we  do  not  undertake  the  attempt  to  derive  the 
u  from  the  af).     Still  less  shall  we  endeavour  to  refer  to  60 


*)  This  means  of  reducing  tw^o  similar  roots  to  a  unity,  which 
reminds  us  of  the  attempts  of  older  philologers,  mentioned  above 
(p.  18)  has  been  used  again  tolerably  extensively  by  Pictet.  A.  Weber 
also  (Ztschr.  Yl  139)  occasionally  allows  'a  prefixed  8\  and  Max 
Mailer  (Lectures  II  312)  expresses  a  similar  judgment.  Cp.  p.  42 
note. 

t)  The  attempt  to  explain  every  radical  i  and  t*,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  which  have  proceeded  from  ja  and  t^a,  as  a  weaken- 
ing of  an  original  a,  has  been  made  by  Fick  (Vergl.  W(Jrterb.  p. 
943  ff.)  I  gladly  recognize  the  acuteness  which  has  been  employed 
in  the  process,  but  confess  that  these  hypotheses  are  too  flighty  for  . 
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one  root  such  forms  as  are  distinguished  in  respect  to 
consonants  within  the  root,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
nasals,  which  we  discussed  above.  In  spite  of  the  slight 
difference  in  meaning  the  roots  Fpat  (^i^yvviii)  and  Fat 
(ciyvv^L)  are  regarded  by  us  as  distinct.  In  this  case,  as 
in  the  numerous  similar  cases  quoted  by  Pott  (Berl.  Jahrb. 
1840,  p.  635)  we  are  contented  to  divide  that,  the  sepa- 
ration of  which  is  at  least  extremely  old.  If  soimds  are 
connected  with  the  conceptions  denoted  by  them  by  an 
internal  bond,  it  is  natural  that  similar  conceptions  should 
be  denoted  by  similar  sounds.  To  that  time  of  the  first 
establishment  of  sounds  and  ideas  we  do  not  here  go  back. 
But  there  are  particular  Greek  stems,  in  the  case  of  which 
our  task  will  not  allow  us  to  dispense  with  the  assump- 
tion of  root -variation,  effected  by  early  differences  of  vo- 
calization. Thus  we  must  claim  for  the  time  before  the 
separation  of  the  languages  a  root  taJc  with  the  bye -forms 
tik  and  ttik,  that  is  to  say,  a  root  appearing  in  three  various 
forms  though  a  degradation  of  vowel  (Ablaut)  as  in  the  Ger- 
man, the  existence  of  which  in  all  three  forms  can  be  proved 
in  the  case  of  almost  all  the  allied  languages.  In  Greek  from 
tak  sprung  rex  and  vox  (No.  235).  But  these  three  forms  of  the 
root  are  not  so  distinguished  from  each  other,  that  each  form 
possesses  a  definite  meaning:  —  in  that  case  we  should  give 
three  roois  — ,  but  the  principal  meanings,  beget,  hit,  prepare, 
are  so  distributed  to  the  three  main  forms,  that  in  three  fami- 
lies of  speech  different  vowels  appear  for  each  of  them,  i.  e. 


a  {e  o) 

i 

u 

Gr.  xBX'Btv 

0.  Pr.  teik'Usna 

Skt.  tok-c^s  (rt.  tuk) 

(crecUio) 

(proles) 

rsX'fiaQ 

Lith.  tik-y-ti 

tO^O'V 

(to  aim) 

tink-a-s 

Gr.  tvX'Stv 

^  (it  befalls) 

me.  So  long  as  Fick  himself  is  compelled  to  give  up  the  attempt 
to  refer  such  an  important  and  widely  extended  root  as  bhu  *gprow* 
to  a  form  in  a,  no  one  can  be  censured  for  feeling  unable  to  draw 
such  a  conclusion  as  that  above-mentioned. 
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tdx-t'ov  Gr.  tevx-Btv 

Skt.  taJshsh^n  (faber)  te  -  rvx  -  ovto 

tuk'Sh  0.  Pr.  tik'in-t  rvx-og 

(Jdbricart)  (make) 
Lith.  tasjey-H 
(to  work  in  wood) 

Here  even  in  Greek  the  relation  of  rexfiag  and  xvxetv  61 
—  %  has  arisen  out  of  x  by  aflFection  — r  of  rsTctov  and 
tsrvxovTOj  tiixos  (chisel)  is  not  conceivable  without  the 
assumption  of  a  vowel  -  splitting.  We  must  certainly  main- 
tain a  root -variation  which  perhaps  coincided  originally 
with  the  differentiation  of  meaning,  but  afterwards  con- 
tinued independently  of  it,  and  this  is  the  very  reason 
why  a  complete  separation  is  not  possible. 


8. 

More  important  than  such  isolated  interchange  of  vowels 
in  the  middle  of  roots  —  which  should  not  however  mislead 
us  into  allowing  a  promiscuous  interchange  of  the  three  pri- 
mitive vowels  a,  i,  u  —  is  the  transformation  of  the  final  letter. 
It  does  not  admit  of  doubt  that  a  considerable  number  of 
roots  are  preserved  to  us  in  two-fold  forms,  of  which  the 
one  is  longer  than  the  other  by  a  final  consonant.  J.  Grimm 
in  his  essay  'On  Diphthongs  after  dropped  consonants' 
(Dec.  11,  1845),  reprinted  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
'Kleinere  Schriften',  in  discussing  a  long  list  of  such  double 
roots,  ascribes  the  priority  to  the  forms  ending  in  a  con- 
sonant, at  any  rate  in  the  Teutonic  languages  (p.  60), 
though  he  concludes  by  regarding  as  possible  for  an  earlier 
period  of  language  the  accretion  of  a  consonant.  That 
Lobeck  from  his  own  point  of  view  was  led  to  the  as- 
sumption of  such  accretion  we  saw  above,  p.  13.  Here 
with  Pott  who  discusses  these  affixes  thoroughly  in  H^ 
460  ff.,  we  call  the  shorter  form  the  primary,  the  longer 
the  secondary,  and  the  process  of  the  addition  of  a  con- 
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sonant  expansion  (Weiterbildung)*).  Of  course  here  again 
we  do  not  take  into  consideration  cases  in  which  the  two- 
62  fold  form  is  only  apparent;  for  instance  where  we  haxe ' 
a  moveable  g  at  the  end  of  Greek  roots,  for  the  g  falls 
away  or  is  assimilated  according  to  definite  phonetic  laws 
(e.  g.  the  root  ec  —  i-ovt  for  iiS-ovXy  sl-fii^  root  ^c  —  av-vx}- 
(II  for  BiS-w-^iC)  but  roots  which  in  several  laaguages  show 
themselves  in  a  two -fold  shape,  although  the  occurrence 
of  the  shorter  is  not  phonetically  explicable.  Here  we 
must  go  back  to  the  period  of  the  organization  of  language; 
and  to  understand  even  Greek  we  must  not  neglect  to  cast 
a  glance  upon  these  phaenomena.  If  we  compare  the  verb 
tvffG}  with  the  Skt.  dhup,  suffire,  fiimare,  as  has  often 
been  done,  inasmuch  as  the  aspiration  in  rvfpo)  has  changed 
its  place  (as  l^vfa^  ^v^ifiga  show),  we  cannot  but  refer 
both  verbs  to  the  shorter  root  Gu,  Skt.  dhu,  which  clearly 
occurs  in  ^vco  (No.  320),  d^og^  dijfiov^  and  also  in  the 
Skt.  dhu-nm-s  'smoke'  =  Lat.  fu-mu-Sy  Lith.  du-mai 
(smoke).  The  root  dhu  is  therefore  strengthened  by  py 
and  in  this  expanded  form  comes  under  the  head  of  the 
Sanskrit  causative  forms  in  p ,  with  which  however  a  num- 
ber of  forms  without  a  distinctly  causative  meaning  are 
connected  (Pott  I^  27).  A  similar  p  might  be  assumed  in 
ba-TT  {San-x-(o^  Sanavri)  which  is  connected  with  the 
Skt.  ddpajdmi  (dividi  jubeo)  and  with  the  Lat.  dap-s:  from 
which  we  see  that  SbIx-v-ov  undoubtedly  belongs  here 
(No.  261).  The  shorter  root  is  the  ha  of  da-i-o  =  Skt. 
ddj    do    (No.  256),    whence    dat-g    (stem    dait)    and  Skt. 


*)  Fick  (WOrterb.  968  ff.)  treats  the  whole  question  here  touched 
upon  in  its  widest  extent.  The  principles  on  which  this  is  done, 
do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  which  are  here  maintained.  But 
I  do  not  understand  why  every  consonant  that  occurs  as  final  in  a 
root  where  the  initial  letter  is  also  a  consonant,  should  be  secondary. 
If  thore  were  always  roots  like  ok,  ad,  ar,  why  not  also  tdk,  pad 
tar?  Some  important  roots,  as  e.  g.  bliar  *bear'  according  to  Pick's 
own  confession,  stubbornly  resist  his  bold  analysis.  Here  as  else- 
where a  systematizing  consistency  seems  to  be  out  of  place.  Still,  it 
is  useful  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  this  direction.  ■ 
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ddja-m   (porfio).     bu-ir  for  the  usual  bv  (dvcoi)   is   demon- 
strable first  in  the  Alexandrian  poets  in  the  forms  dvTctcjj 
dvxrri-s.     TQij-jt-rj,   rgtma-G)    are    connected    with   rpv-cu 
and   TsiQ'CDy  Lat.  ier-o   (No.  239).     It    is    very    probable 
that    the   root  ^Xtt  for  FeX-ir  (No.  333)  is  connected  with 
the    Lat.  voltip,  and  is   to  be  referred  to  the  shorter  stem 
which   enters  into  /JovAo^at,    vol-Oy    vclle;    and    also   that, 
xA*-jr-r-o,    Lat.    cle-p-o,    Goth,    hliftu-s    (thief)    [Scotch 
4ift'  of  cattle]  is  an  expansion  of  the  root  which   occurs 
in  the  shortest  form  in  Lat.  oc-cul-o,  clam,  but  which  is 
similarly  expanded  by   a  j)  in  the  0.  Pr.  anMip-t-s,  'con- 
cealed'.   Li  another  way  xo'Aar-o-^  might  have  arisen  from 
the  same  root  denoting  'to  conceal',  'to  hide'.     Still  it  is 
perhaps  better  to  connect  the  word  with  the  0.  N.  hvalf 
(vault).     Cp.  Pott  n^  463,    Fick*   408   and   Soph.  Bugge 
Stud.  IV  332.     Whether  xalvmcoj    which    is  more    diffi- 
cult because  of  xaXv^ri,  but  which  was  compared  by  Pott 
even  in  P  27  (cp.  W.  II  196)  with  Lat.  dup-e-tis,  also 
belongs  here,  we  shall  have  to  consider  further  on  in  our 
investigation  of  the  weakening  of  sounds,    and    there  we 
shall  have  also  to  discuss   the  relation  of  6ri(p'(o  to  the 
Lat.  stip'O,   Ski  sthdpajdmi  (No.  224).     The  form  aKokn  < 
(No.   106)    discussed    above  with   reference    to    its    vowel 
(p.  73),  which  occurs  in  axdloilf,  Lat.  scalp- o,  is  still  more 
plainly   connected  with  the  shorter  (JKaX  in  (fxakXa)^  axa- 
kig;  and  the   root  KapTT   (No.  41)  of  xaQ^-dh^o-gy  xgacTC- 
vo-g,  which  has  its  direct  analogue  in  OHG.  hloiif-an  'run', 
and  in  Ch.  SI.  krepH-JcU  'bold,  active',  is  connected  with  Skt. 
Kar,  iftcederCy  i.  e.  kar  and  the  Lat.  cur-ro,     xQB^'n-xE'0^ai 
'to  clear  the  throat'  is  evidently  from  the  root  XP^M  (No. 
200b);  and  in  the  same  way  xQC^-Tt-xco  points  to  the  root 
Xpo-v  of  xQalv(o  (No.  201). 

For  the  expansive  affix  of  a  9}  =  Skt.  hh  we  can  quote  at 
least  one  instance  that  can  hardly  be  contested.  In  Sanskrit 
the  root  va  (found  also  in  the  form  ve,  Pres.  va-jd-mi)  occurs 
with  the  meaning  'weave',  which  is  preserved  in  fj-zQio-v  'warp 
of  the  web',  for  /ij-rpto-v.  Besides  this  Aufrecht  (Ztschr.  IV 
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277  flF.)  has  shown  from  the  name  of  the  spider  urna-vabhi-s, 
which  he  translates  'wool- weaver',  the  existence  of  a  root  vabh, 
which  is  to  be  recognized  in  the  OS.  webbi,  OHG.  tceb-an, 
but  also,  surprising  as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight,  in 
v(p-aCv(o.  But  v(p'T^(p-cc<f-iiai  points  to  a  stronger  form 
fa<p^  which  is  related  to  v(p  precisely  as  Skt.  svaj)  'sleep' 
to  V7C  in  vTCvo-g  (No.  391).  Possibly  also  the  Skt.  ubh 
'hold  together'  (in  composition  =  'bind')  is  only  a  shor- 
tened vahh,  Cp.  Kctet  II  167,  175.  In  addition  to  this 
instance,  it  is  very  easy  to  derive  Skt.  stabh  'support', 
with  Gr.  (JT€)Liq)  (No.  219)  from  the  root  sta  'stand'. 
I  have  often  pointed  out  on  previous  occasions  the  frequent 
addition  of  a  fc  in  Greek  and  Latin  roots  (Ztschr.  fiir  das 
Alterthumsw.  1849  p.  337,  Ztschr.  f.  vergl.  Sprachf.  11  400, 
in  408).  The  following  are  Greek  stems  in  x,  which  may 
with  certainty  be  regarded  as  expanded:  6X€k  in  the  Ho- 
meric olsxsv,  oksxovto  by  the  side  of  6X€,  which  is  oX 
{i£k£0aj  okXv^L)  expanded  by  the  addition  of  a  subsidiary 
vowel.  We  may  therefore  consider  6X  as  the  root,  though 
no  form  certainly  correlated  has  yet  been  found  in  the 
kindred  languages.  The  expanded  form  may  be  compared 
with  Skt.  arg^  with  the  weakened  form  ri^  and  the  mean- 
ing 'hurt'.  —  TTidK  in  i-Tcrdx-o-v,  nrri^iSG)  (i.  e.  mrpi-i-Gi) 
by  the  side  of  iria  in  xaxa-nxri-xriv  (Buttm.  A.  Gr.  II 
285),  and  as  a  bye -form  nxcox  in  jtxd^  (St.  jrrcox)  nxdc- 
6(0,  —  PttK  in  fiax-XQO'V  and  ba^-ulu-m  by  the  side  of 
pa,  pijvaL,  Skt  gd  (Pott  gives  a  dififerent  explanation:  W. 
I  31).  —  TttK  in  xi^x-(o  (No.  231)  i-xax-rj-v  compared 
with  Lat.  td'he-Sj  td-hum,  td-be-sc-Oj  and  Ch.-Sl.  ta-ja 
'melt',  if  indeed  the  guttural  has  not  been  dropped  in  Latin 
and  Slavonic.  —  ppuK  in  ^qvx-co  from  pop  in  /3t-/3paj- 
(Jx©,  Skt.  gar  (ghdire)^  Lat.  vor-a-re.  —  biK,  which  may 
be  deduced  from  SsiSCocoiiaL  by  the  side  of  bi  in  dsi-di- 
64  ^€v  (cp.  below  p.  607).  —  4pUK  in  i^vx-o)  by  the  side  of 
iQV'G),  To  these  we  shall  hereafter  add  some  verbal  stems, 
in  which  the  x  appears  in  a  weakened  form.  This  expan- 
sive X  finds  employment  also  in  the  formation  of  tenses. 
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for  the  Perf.  ol-aiXex-a  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  stem 
6X€K,  and  so  dsi-docx-a  of  the  stem  biK:  in  the  case  of 
the  form  [Xi]xri6L  ((p  365)  there  is  even  some  doubt  whe- 
ther it  is  to  be  referred  to  a  Perf.  iXtj-x-cc  or  a  Present 
iX^'X'Co  from  the  stem  \Xa,  and  rjx'io,  whose  derivation 
from  the  root  ja  'go'  is  established,  has  with  a  present 
form  confessedly  a  certain  perfect  force.  Hence  the  x  in 
the  Greek  perf.  act.  may  most  naturally  be  brought  into 
connection  with  the  root- expanding  x.  But  it  is  note- 
worthy that  this  X  originally  had  a  place  only  in  those 
perfects  where  there  was  a  phonetic  need  for  it,  and  from 
these,  as  has  been  shown  in  Tctnpora  und  Modi  p.  199  ff., 
only  gradually  became  more  widely  extended*).  Of  the 
three  roots  which  form  an  aorist  in  -xa,  06,  i  and  bo,  the 
first  two  are  found  in  Latin,  (i.  e.  in  forc-i-o  and  ja-c-i-o) 
again  extended  by  a  c.  Accordingly  i-^rix-a  and  S'rjx-cc 
are  in  a  sense  aorists  of  erjK,  f|K.  As  for  i-Saox-a,  we 
may  compare  it  with  the  Skt.  (to^  for  ddJt  'present',  which 
originated  evidently  in  the  equivalent  dd.  At  least  one 
root  is  expanded  by  the  medial  g;  and  this  has  various 
ramifications  in  Greek.  As  Skt.  ju  (colligare)  is  to  jug  i. 
e.  jug  (conjungere)  J  so  is  gv  (^d-vvv'^t)  to  ^vy  {^svy'W-(ii). 
Other  instances  of  the  kind  are  given  by  Corssen,  Nachtr. 
223. 

Much   more  frequent   use   is   made  in  Sanskrit  of  Uh 
(Pott,  n^  621).    This  is  universally  recognized  as  a  Sans- 


♦)  The  view  which  has  recently  been  maintained  again  in  seve- 
ral quarters  that  the  x  of  the  perfects  originated  in  v  cannot  appear 
probable,  until  a  phonetic  transition  so  surprising  as  this  is  has  been 
shown  to  exist  elsewhere  and  been  thoroughly  established.  Savels- 
berg'e  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  a  x  from  a  a  (Symbola  philol.  Bonn, 
n  605,  Ztachr.  XVI)  in  spite  of  the  abundance  of  material  that  has 
been  brought  together  under  this  point  of  view,  by  no  means  con- 
vinces me.  Perhaps  to  Ss^-doitut  and  oX-coXen-cc^  we  may  add 
fii-fi§Xai%-a  inasmuch  as  the  root  |lioX  which  presents  itself  in 
i-(U)X'0-v  is  related  to  the  Skt.  mruJc  or  rnluJc  (mlofcati)  *go  down' 
(cp.  anu-mluJc  *go  up\  upa-nHuTl  *hide  oneself')  i.  e.  mlu-k  with  the 
assumption  that  the  k  is  a  duller  form  of  a,  just  as  6X€  is  to  6X€k. 
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krit  weakening  of  the  original  sk.  So  that  the  Skt.  ga-Jcfi- 
a-ti  (he  goes)  from  the  root  gam,  stands  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Gk.  pd-ax-sij  and  accordingly  this  affix 
takes  its  place  among  the  large  family  of  amplifications 
of  the  present  stem,  and  is  treated  accordingly  in  my 
Tempora  und  Modi  p.  115.  [Das  Verbum  c.  X.]  The  inchoative 
meaning  of  this  affix,  which  subsequently  branches  oflf  into 
various  subdivisions,  is  unmistakeable,  but  the  theory  of  the 
origin  of  this  combination  of  letters  which  I  endeavoured  to 
establish  in  the  Ztschr.  I  17  I  now  relinquish  owing  to 
the  lack  of  instances  of  a  similar  change  of  sound. 

The  dental  mutes  are  likewise  not  wanting  among 
the  appended  consonants.  The  t  appears  but  seldom;  (Pott 
n^  733)  —  the  clearest  instance  is  that  of  the  Skt.  dju-t 
Hwinkle'  or  'glitter',  by  the  side  of  the  shorter  div  of  like 
meaning.  We  may  compare  wi^Ji  this  the  r  that  has  found 
its  way  into  a  small  number  of  Greek  words  before  suf- 
fixes beginning  with  (i.  In  one  of  these,  av-r-fujv,  a-r-ftij, 
a-r-fto^,  forms  which  —  together  with  aariux,  q>k6^y  aet- 
fiov  TtvBv^a  Hesych.  —  we  may  regard  as  varieties  of 
one  primitive  form  (No.  588),  we  have  the  analogy  of 
Sanskrit  and  German  to  help  us.  For  it  corresponds  to 
the  Skt.  d't-man,  breath,  soul,  and  OHG.  d-t-am  by  the 
side  of  the  NHG.  o-d-em.  The  shorter  root  is  undoubtedly 
av,  au,  Gk.  avo,  arj^L,  Light  is  thrown  by  this  t  on  the 
r  of  the  present -stems  tuttt,  GaTrr  &c.,  about  which  I 
can  share  neither  the  view  expressed  by  Max  Miiller, 
Ztschr.  IV  362  ff.  nor  that  of  which  the  fullest  defence 
has  been  given  by  Grassmann  (XI  44),  and  which  will 
be  more  closely  examined  below.  I  state  the  following 
simple  equation  —  tvm:  rvjt  =  aik:  av. 

An  amplificatory  rf,  though  likewise  rare,  may  be 
recognized  at  least  in  two  roots  which  are  widely  spread 
through  several  languages.  The  root  k€  (for  axe)  in  xs-l-cDj 
X6'd'^(0  has  the  same  relation  to  the  root  CK€-b  in  exa- 
d'dvw-iii  that  the  Skt.  Jcha  or  Uho  {i,  e.  ska)  in  Tiha-j-d-mi 
(scindo)  has  to  skhdd,  scindere,  fugare,  as  is  seen  from  the 
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comparison  of  the  forms  collected  at  No.  45b,  No.  294 
and  295.  Also  we  cannot  but  conclude  from  ^8-i'(ivo-Sj 
liid'Ovr-Bgj  Lat.  mod-n-s,  nwd-i-us,  mod-er-or  the  existence 
of  a  root  fieb,  which  has  apparently  developed  from  w?a, 
and  meets  us  again  in  the  Gothic  mit-an  with  the  natural 
change  of  rf  to  f  (No.  286). 

More  important  is  the  aspirate  —  Skt.  dhy  Gr.  %: 
Sanskrit  and  Greek  both  agree  in  having  this  affix  in  judh 
to  fight,  i.  e.  manus  comererCj  from  which  come  Skt,  judhman 
battle,  and  Gk.  v0^tv^  v(S^lvti  with  6  instead  of  the  d" 
that  was  added  to  the  ju.  But  in  an  entirely  independent 
fashion,  the  Greek  language  uses  its  d"  to  the  widest  ex- 
tent. How  far  the  addition  of  a  -O*  is  adapted  to  explain 
verbal  inflection  may  here  be  intimated  rather  than  fully 
explained*).  We  find  an  added  d'  in  past  tenses  like  i-ax^- 
#-0-1/5  a^r-^-qp^t-^-o-v,  i-XL-a-d'-o-Vy  ^(ivv-a-d^-o-v^  sHQy-a-^-o-Vj 
7]yeQ-a'd^-ovto  (to  which  we  may  perhaps  add  Hesych.  ayga- 
d^av  atn^dyecVjav^^i6y€tv\vs^-d-d'-otno;  in  present  forms  like  66 
'j^QB-d'-oviSa^  riBQ'i-^-ovxaL  y  tal-B-d'-cjj  ^a-i-^-cj^  ^ley-d-d'-G)^ 
nkrj-^'Ci}  (Rt.  TrXa),  jtQi^-d'-ca  (Rt.  Ttpa),  xvrj-d'  co  (by  the 
side  of  xvd-(o)j  vij-d^-ci}  (Rt.  ve),  (yiJ-^-o  (Rt.  ca),  nv-d'-io 
(Rt.  TTu,  Ski. pu-jd-nii^  I  foul.  No.  383),  fiaQv-d^-Biy  Pgi-d'-o^ 
yO't-mJ-'d'-o,  [iL'VV'd^'Co  ^  ax-^'O-^ai  (by  the  side  of  aX'Og)^ 
i0-&-(o  and  bc-^l-g)  (Rt.  ^b),  united  to  c  in  aPcd'-io  (Rt.  oF), 
Pi'Pd'ad''(o  (Rt.  pa);  in  the  perfect  in  iyQ-riyog-d'-a^L  (K  419), 
^B'^Qci-d^'Oig  A  35  (?);  common  to  several  tense-stems  in 
the  stems  Tta-G,  Tr€V-0  {a-na-d'-ov^  Tca'-Ttov-d^'a^  Rt.  Tta,  irav 
No.  354),  ^k'V'd'-oVj  ik'i^lvd'-a,  by  the  side  of  Ig-x-o-fiaL^ 
which  is  perhaps  for  BQ-Cx-o-fiac  ^  both  being  from  a  root 
ip  =  Skt.  ar,  go;  cleaving  inseparably  to  a  stem  in  bap-0, 
i'dQa-^'O'Vy  daQ'&'dv'Gi^  Skt.  drd  (drat),  sleep  (No.  262), 
jLia-9,    i'luc-d^'O'V  ^    iiav-d'-dv'G)    (No.  430)    Rt.    man    think 


*)  Cp.  Buttmann  (Ausfflhrl.  Gr.  TT  61)  with  Lobeck's  note,  and 
the  diligent  and  careful  investigation  of  Wentzel  ^qtui  vi  postUt  Ho- 
merus  verba  quae  in  d'oa  cadunt?'    Progr.  of  Oppeln  1836. 

CuBTius,  Etfmology.  6 
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(Benf.  I  258,  11  36)*),  i-d;  i.  e.  cFe-0,  id-i-^o),  stcof^a  (Tem- 
pera imd  Modi  141).  In  Ztschr.  I  25  flF.  I  have  tried  to  show, 
in  a  manner  diflFering  from  Bopp  (Vgl.  Gramm.  11  517),  that 
the  d"  of  the  weak  (first)  aorist  passive  belongs  to  this  group. 
Primitive  derivatives  sometimes  show  the  -O"  in  common 
with  the  corresponding  verbal  forms:  ax^og^  niv^og^  7ta- 
&0S,  l^og  and  ^d'og^  (lev^iJQcct  (Hesych.),  fievdiJQsg  (Suid.) 
=  (pQovtidsg^  sometimes  are  the  only  ones  that  show  us 
forms  with  -9",  e.  g.  in  l-^-v-g  (root  I,  cp.  t-trj-g),  yva- 
a--o-s,  yva-^'^LO-g^  oj^-O'-o-s,  Cxri'^'Og  (root  (Tia),  l6- 
^'Og  (root  Fee),  xiv-ad'-LO-fia  (Aesch.  Prom.  124)  and  in 
other  words  already  treated  by  me  in  my  essay  de*  no- 
minum  formatione  pp.  19,  20.  Perhaps  too  the  d-  that 
appears  more  frequently  than  r  before  suffixes  beginning 
with  ft  springs  from  the  same  source  —  e.  g.  oQxV'^'t'^'S'i 
t'd^'fiij  (c^,  l-d'-v-g^  going)  (Jra-d^-^o-g  {c^,  iv'^xa-d'-iog 
^syccQoio  and  ar^-d^-og).  For  I  no  longer  consider  this 
letter  as  mere  euphonicum.  The  0*  in  the  termination 
of  the  middle  infinitive  -a^ai  belongs  likewise  to  the  same 
class,  inasmuch  as  it  corresponds  to  an  Indie  dJi  (Ved.  inf. 
•4hjd%)  (Bopp.  Vergl.  Gr.  HI  330,  diflFerently  explained  by 
Kuhn  Ztschr.  XV  307),  but  it  is  true  it  has  obtained  in 
this  case  a  much  firmer  hold  on  the  construction  of  the 
form  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  (Cp.  Lange  on  the 
Lat.  Inf.  Pass.)  It  has  been  already  often  remarked  (Pott 
I^  187,  n^  474)  that  in  Latin,  German,  Lithuanian  and 
Slavonic  there  is  found  for  this  ubiquitous  %^  its  regular 
correspondent  d,  which  proves  the  %•  to  be  very  old.  Among 
the  more  striking  coincidences  are:  —  gau-de-o  with  y^- 
d-S'Wj  yk-yri^-a  (No.  122),  the  forms  of  the  Gk.  preterites 
compared  with  the  German  preterites  of  the  so-called  weak 
67  verbs  (Bopp.  Vgl.  Gr.  11  505  ff.),  the  numerous  Lithuanian 
and  occasional  Church -Slavonic  verbs  with  an  added  d, 
e.  g.  Ch.-Sl.  j'd-a,  I  go,  with  which  however,  according 


♦)  I  am  not  convinced  by  Kuhn,  who  (Ztschr.  11  395)  compares 
fiaO,  ^avO  with  Skt.  manth,  shake. 
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to  MiOlenlioff  (Haupf  s  Ztschr.  XH  387)  the  Goth,  iddja,  I 
went,  has  nothing  in  common  but  the  root.  The  Ch.-Sl.  d 
then  we  may  compare  immediately  with  the  d"  in  Idv-g 
and  Id'^ri.  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  it  happens  that 
the  root  i  makes  in  Ch.-Sl.  more  use  of  the  d  than  the 
other  verbs  of  the  same  class.  (Schleicher  Kirchenslaw. 
Formenlehre  325.) 

Of  the  addition  of  a  sibilant  in  a  long  list  of  Sanskrit 
roots  discussed  by  Pott  I^  167  and  IP  566  (cp.  Jac.  Grimm 
Kl.  Schriften  I  317)  we  have  already  spoken  at  p.  35.  Greek 
forms  of  this  kind  are  the  following:  avi  =  Skt.  vaJcshj 
Goth.  vahS'j-an,  pres.  a{!|-co,  Ion.  ai^-mj  i.  e.  aJ^e^-Oj 
avi'dv-o  by  the  side  of  the  Lat.  cmg-e-o  (No.  159),  dXeS, 
pres.  aXi^'O  =  Skt.  rdk-sJh  (servare,  tueri)  for  arks  by  the 
side  of  ak-akx-etv,  aXx-i^  (No.  7),  6baH,  dba£,  pres.  oda|co 
with  several  collateral  forms  (Buttmann  A.  Gr.  11  250)  by 
the  side  of  the  root  baK,  Sccxv-o,  Skt.  dag,  doc  (No.  9), 
bcE  in  Ss^'io-g  (No.  266)  by  the  side  of  bcK  in  Six-o^at, 
Sccxxvlo-g  (No.  11),  beip,  pres.  Si^-m^  Lat.  deps-o  by  the 
side  of  Sdq>'CDj  i\\f  for  Treni  P^es.  stlf-m  from  the  root  trcTr 
Skt.  paJc  (cook),  and  so  for  Tcifw.  The  roots  with  an  added 
s  are  often  connected  with  the  desiderative  forms,  which 
on  their  side  again  stand  in  an  undeniable  relation  to  the 
future  in  0. 

A  nasal  appears  joined  to  several  widely  disseminated 
roots  of  great  antiquity,  though  the  nasal  is  not  always 
of  the  same  order  in  the  different  languages.  So  to  the 
Skt.  ga  (go),  of  which  the  Aor.  is  a-g-d-m,  corresponds 
the  Gk.  pa  (No.  634),  of  which  the  Aor.  is  l-prj-v,  while 
gam  with  short  vowel  and  added  m  is  represented  by  Pacvo 
i.  e.  fiav'jca,  as  also  by  the  Lat.  ven-io,  Osc.  ben  {ben-nst 
=  venerit)  and  by  the  Goth,  quam  {quima  =  venio).  —  cpa 
bears  to  q>aivo}  (No.  407)  the  same  relation  that  pa  does 
to  fiaivo) ,  with  the  distinction  however  that  in  the  case 
of  the  former  root  the  nasal  affix  has  established  itself 
more  firmly  (J-^pav-riv),  To  the  shorter  form  which  occurs 
in  qnj-iii,    and  which  unites  the  conceptions  *  shine'    and 

6* 
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'speak',  corresponds  the  Skt,  bhd  (bhd-mi) ,  to  shine,  to  ap- 
pear, to  the  longer  the  Skt.  bhan  (later  bha7})j  that  appears 
in  the  Vedas  with  a  dental  nasal  in  the  sense  of  'resound', 
'ring',  in  later  Skt.  with  a  lingual  nasal  in  that  of  'talk', 
'speak'.  —  Similar  is  the  relation  of  ta  to  tsivo.  The 
shortest  form  is  contained  in  the  Homeric  trj.  From  ta  we 
arrive  at  the  Gk.  td-W'tai.  =  Skt.  ta^nu-te,  in  which  the 
nasal  affix  seems  to  be  used  in  the  present -stem  alone. 
But  this  is  intimately  connected  with  the  Gk.  raw-  in 
compounds  like  ravv-nenXo-g  together  with  the  Skt.  ad- 
68  jective  tanihs  =  tmu-t-Sy  ON  thunn-r,  Ch.-Sl.  tt-ni-M.  For 
xbCv'G)  =  Tsv-jo  and  all  its  belongings  (No.  230)  as  also 
for  the  Lat.  ten-e-o  and  tefi-d-o,  Goth.  tJmn-j'a,  Lith.  tem-p-jii 
(cp.  Lat.  tem-p'tare)  we  have  to  take  the  nasalized  stem 
as  equivalent  to  a  root.  —  Again  as  xa  is  to  rev,  so  is  ya 
to  T€V,  and  so  accordingly  is  ys-ya-cig  to  i-y£l>'6'iirjv  (No. 
128),  in  which  words  however  may  be  observed  the  special 
tendency  of  Greek  to  suppress  v  after  a.  Notwithstanding 
Ta  must  be  taken  as  the  starting-point,  and  we  are  thus 
enabled  to  understand  also  the  Lith.  gim-ti,  nasci,  with  its 
m,  and  this  m  points  us  back  to  the  Gk.  ydii-o-g,  ya^-etv 
(cp.  below  p.  536).  —  iidQ-va-fucL  (No.  458)  stands  by  the 
side  of  the  marn  to  kill,  to  fight  with,  which  is  usual  in 
the  Vedas,  and  the  connection  of  this  word  with  the  root 
mar  (mf)  Lat.  mor-i  can  hardly  be  denied.  The  same  nasal 
element  that  in  Greek  is  confined  to  the  present -stem  ex- 
tends through  a  large  range  in  Sanskrit.  —  Li  two  other 
roots  the  relation  of  the  nasal  is  more  obscure.  To  the 
root  Kp€)n  in  XQdiia-iiac  (No.  75)  corresponds  directly  the 
Goth,  hram^-an,  to  crucify,  but  it  is  so  nearly  approached 
also  by  the  Lith.  Mr-ti,  to  hang,  that,  seeing  that  ineta- 
thesis  is  frequent  in  the  case  of  r,  we  may  perhaps  sup- 
pose kar  to  be  the  primitive  form,  from  which  first  h^a, 
then  kram  has  developed.  —  The  root  be  in  Sicjj  di-drj-fit 
(No.  264)  is  identical  with  the  Vedic  da,  to  bind,  but  it 
is  possible  to  suppose  a  connection  with  the  root  ba/i, 
Sa^dcj  Skt.  dam  Lat.  domo  &c.  (No.  260)  and  even  with 
d^/i-G),  dd^-ag^  Soii-og  (No.  265). 
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Much  more  limited  is  the  number  of  roots  which  seem 
to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  one  of  the  two  liquids 
I  and  r.  Still  a  connection  cannot  be  denied  between  the 
roots  )Li€p  {^BQ'Os,  Lai  mer-eo  No.  467)  and  )H€  (fA^-rpo-v 
Skt.  md  No.  461),  between  (TxeX  (<yr^AAfi>  No.  218)  and  (Txa 
(Skt.  sthd  No.  216).  Even  the  addition  of  a  t;  is  nearly 
certain  at  all  events  in  the  roots  cpaF  (Aeol.  (pccvog)  by  the 
side  of  (pa  (Skt.  bhd  No.  407)  and  xaF  (x^v-vo-g  No.  179) 
by  the  side  of  x«- 

Let  us  here  pause,  leaving  untouched  for  the  present 
a  number  of  other  questions  still  more  difficult  to  decide, 
and  try  to  put  together  the.  results  of  this  survey.  It  is 
certain  that  a  considerable  number  of  roots,  of  which  as 
a  rule  we  have  been  able  to  consider  those  only  which 
have  been  preserved  in  Greek,  appear  with  little  or  no 
change  of  meaning  in  a  two-fold  form;  also  that  this  two- 
fold form  is  occasionally  applied  to  the  formation  of  the 
tense-stems,  or  for  some  other  variation  of  meaning  affect- 
ing the  verbal  inflections.  How  then  was  it  that  one  form 
arose  from  the  other?  The  question  may  next  be  asked, 
are  we  warranted  in  calling  the  shorter  form  the  primary 
and  the  longer  the  secondary  one?  J.  Grimm  has,  as  we  69 
have  seen,  adjudged  from  a  comprehensive  point  of  view 
the  priority  to  the  longer  form,  at  least  for  the  circle  of 
languages  with  which  he  was  immediately  concerned.  But 
he  does  not  venture  to  apply  this  principle  throughout 
on  a  larger  scale,  a  proceeding  indeed  which  would  ne- 
cessitate an  extreme  of  capriciousness.  It  will  scarcely 
be  maintained  by  the  boldest  that  the  root  0u  is  a  muti- 
lated form  of  GuTT,  6X  or  6\e  of  6X€k,  the  Skt.  ju  of  jug. 
We  should  be  obliged  to  relinquish  such  an  attempt,  espe- 
cially in  the  cases  where  the  root  ending  in  a  vowel  is 
accompanied-  by  several  stems  ending  in  different  conso- 
nantal characteristics.  We  find  for  instance  jug  and  jiidh 
by  the  side  of  jUy  bhan,  hJias  and  hhav  by  the  side  of  hha, 
mad  and  f^iar  by  the  side  of  ma  (Gk.  iiie),  stap,  star  and 
stal  by  the  side  of  sta.     Confident  then  that  the  shorter 
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form  is  the  older  one,  we  must  next  inquire  how  the  longer 
one  arose  from  it.     Here  several  possibilities  are  conceiv- 
able.    In  the  first  place  it  has  been  held  that  the  longer 
form  is  to  be  referred    to  a  noun- theme.     According    to 
this    view  Kuhn    especially    Ztschr.    II  p.  392  ff.,  455  ff. 
(Corssen  I^  306  expresses  a  similar  view)  attempts  to  trace 
back  the  nasal  additions  to  derivative  suffixes.   With  respect 
to  the  syllables  nu  and  na  which  are  joined  to  the  root 
in  the  present-stem  I  now  agree  with  him  (cp.  my  'Chrono-, 
logic'  p.  227).     But  whether  the  bare  nasals  are  to  be  so 
regarded  is  very  doubtful.    The  other  amplificatory  affixes 
can  certainly  not  be  proved  to  be  noun -suffixes:  whatever 
may  be  the  case  with  k  and  t,  it  is  quite  imtenable  with 
regard  io  p,  g,  $,  d  and  dh  imless  recourse  be  had  to  the 
most  audacious  methods  of  proof.  A  second  possible  view, 
which  has  been  repeatedly  urged  with  regard  to  dh  espe- 
cially, is  that  amplified  roots  were  real  compounds.    Here 
again  the  addition  might  be  either  a  new  verb -root  or  a 
pronominal  one.     The  readiest  way  is  to  derive  dh  from 
the  root  dha  to  place,  do  (Gk.  Oe).     It  is  conceivable  that 
ia-d^'C}  and  ic-d^l-cD  may  be  divided  thus  —  iS-d^a  and 
translated  'I  do  eat'.     We  are  at  once  reminded  of  the 
familiar  application  of  the  same  root  in  English   and  in 
almost  all  German  dialects  in  the  periphrasis  for  the  simple 
verb -forms:  he  did  pot  come  and  the  like,  phrases  which 
Pott  n^  475  has  collected  in  great  numbers.    Still  a  consider- 
able distinction  is  at  once  observable  here.    This  dh  =  d^ 
makes  its  way  into  noun -formations  as  well:  Ski,  ju'dfi-man 
(strife  ==  viTpv),  na-d^-og]  it  is  even  found  often  in  nouns 
alone:  Cra-d^-^og.    We  shall  have  therefore  in  any  case  to 
suppose  that  at  a  very  early  period  all  consciousness  of 
this  origin  disappeared  and  that  this  appendage  acquired 
completely  the  character  of  an  element   essential   to   the 
70  meaning  of  the  stems  in  question.    The  amplificatory  p  is 
connected  by  Benfey  (Kurze  Sanskritgrammatik  p.  57)  with 
a  root  pa,  a  supposition  that  in  a  somewhat  different  form 
has  met  with  Schleicher's  assent  as  well  (Compend,'*  344), 
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at  least  to  the  extent  that  he  derives  the  Sanskrit  causal 
verbs  in  — pajormi  e.  g.  dd-pa-jdhmi  'I  make  to  give'  from 
this  root.  But  unfortunately  this  root  pa,  with  the 
meaning  make  which  meaning  is  the  only  feasible  one  in 
the  case  of  verb -stems  with  causal  and  other  suffixes,  is 
entirely  hypothetical.  All  we  can  go  upon  is  the  sub- 
stantive opos  =  Lat.  opus  and  a  few  related  words  whence 
a  root  ap  with  this  meaning  is  with  some  small  probabi- 
lity inferred;  but  the  probability  of  a  root  pa  with  a  trans- 
position of  the  consonant  is  far  smaller.  For  even  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  special  roots  e.  g.  ok  (ac-utu-s) 
and  ia  (co-(t)-s)  have  their  vowel  now  before  now  after 
their  characteristic  consonant,  this  is  of  by  no  means  so 
frequent  occurrence  that  we  should  be  entitled  to  assume 
it  universally*).  The  Ski  root  am  press  forward,  whence 
comes  ama-s  vehemence,  and  nha  measure,  an  breathe  and 
the  na  spin  which  must  be  assumed  for  the  Gk.  vs-(o  are 
perfectly  distinct  from  each  other.  The  attempt  to  prop 
up  the  hypothetical  pa,  do,  from  the  Gk.  TtotSG)  seems  to 
me  likewise  a  failure.  Tcoid-ca  is  seen  at  once  to  be  a 
derivative.  Benfey  with  the  approval  of  several  eminent 
scholars  compares  it  with  the  Skt.  apas-jd-mi  a  denomina- 
tive from  the  above-mentioned  apas,  derived  from  it  as 
aperor  is  from  opiis,  with  the  meaning  I  am  busy.  But 
this  apas-jd-mi  would  become  in  Greek  oTtsa-iOy  like  xeXeo 
teXea-iG)  which  gives  reXeicoj  and  even  were  we  willing  to 
admit  that  the  root  vowel  had  fallen  away  in  a  manner 
unexampled  in  Greek,  and  that  in  the  place  of  the  s,  which 
we  should  expect  to  find  in  the  suffix  o*^  an  o  had  appeared 
we  should  after  all  have  arrived  only  at  noto)  and  should 


*)  Albert  Eilhu,  in  his  essay  "  Ueber  Wurzelvariation  durch  Meta- 
thesis" Bonn  1868,  makes  the  most  extensive  use  of  the  supposition 
of  transpositions  of  this  kind  but  certainly  goes  too  far  in  doing  so. 
Clear  instances  of  different  meaning  in  the  case  of  sounds  which  are 
identical  but  are  arranged  in  different  ways,  like  those  cited  in  the 
text  should  serves  to  teach  us  caution.  —  Cp.  Kraushaar  *  de  radicum 
qnarundam  variatione'  Marburg  1869. 
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have  been  forced  to  assume  a  substantive-stem  noLO  Nom. 
TtoLo-s  with  the  meaning  operator  in  order  thence  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  TCoU'OD  in  the  sense  of  operator  stim.  I  confess 
I  find  this  too  long  a  journey,  and  moreover  hold  it  to  be 
far  from  immaterial  that  noutv  does  not  mean  operari  but 
to  create,  to  produce,  and  so  is  removed  even  in  meaning 
from  opus  and  operari.  —  Attempts  such  as  those  made 
71  by  Benfey  (Kieler  Monatsschrift  1854  p.  35)  to  explain 
these  affixes  in  the  case  of  other  verb -stems  are  still  less 
convincing.  Even  Pott  says  (W.  I  1245)  that  there  is 
only  a  ^distant  possibility'  that  the  g  in  jug  may  have 
arisen  from  ag  {ayo,  ago). 

Another  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  con- 
sider pronoun -stems  as  the  source  of  these  appended  suf- 
fixes, or  at  least  of  some  of  them.  But  on  a  review  of 
pronoun- stems  we  shall  find  at  most  only  the  stems  ka, 
ta,  da  and  na  with  which  the  appended  h,  t,  d  and  n  may 
be  connected.  If  this  assumption  is  made  we  shall  have 
to  assign  to  these  affixes,  the  same  origin  as  to  the  suf- 
fixes used  to  form  noun-stems.  But  evidently  the  function 
of  the  two  elements  is  very  different.  The  amplification 
of  roots  is  a  phenomenon  of  clearly  older  date  than  any 
formation  of  nouns,  inasmuch  as  the  coinage  of  different 
verb -forms  itself  assumes  that  stems  have  been  already 
lengthened.  It  is  a  kind  of  word -formation  antecedent  to 
the  process  of  word-formation,  or  in  other  words  an  older 
stratum  of  formation,  over  which  the  system  of  inflexion 
and  stem-formation  in  use  in  historic  times  has  been  depo- 
sited. But  as  regards  the  origin  of  these  additions  we 
have  hardly  any  other  course  left  us  for  the  present  at 
least  than  to  confess  that  we  know  nothing  about  it.  We 
stand  here  on  a  boundary  beyond  which,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
.  sent,  our  view  does  not  extend.  Accordingly  we  consider  all 
these  sounds  as  elements  of  such  a  kind  as,  without  being 
reckoned  among  formative  suffixes  "serve",  as  Pott  E.  F. 
I^  172  says  "to  convey  significance"  ("dienen  dem  Prin- 
cipe der  Bedeutsamkeit"),  a  view  which  is  not  very  far 
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removed  from  that  which  Lobeck  expresses  of  his  idea  — 
further  developed  in  the  Rhematikon  —  in  a  note  to  Butt- 
mann's  Ausf.  Gk.  Gr.  11  p.  63,  where  he  calls  consonants 
like  t  in  xkinxfo^  O*  in  ax^o^at  auxiliary  consonants  (Hiilfs- 
consonanten).  Similarly  J.  Grimm  "Ueber  Diphthonge" 
p.  63  speaks  of  an  older  and  a  younger  and  stronger  genera- 
tion of  roots.  "In  the  place  of  roots  ending  in  a  vowel 
with  many  meanings  and  easily  confounded,  such  as  appear 
in  oriental  languages,  there  seems  to  exist  a  tendency  in 
the  European  languages  and  especially  in  German  to  confer 
on  roots  by  means  of  added  consonants  a  greater  indivi- 
duality".    (Cp.  Heyse  System  p.  128.) 

These  affixes  therefore  may  be  called  in  accordance  with 
a  name  proposed  by  me  (Ztschr.  IV  211  ff.)  for  the  subject 
of  noun- formation  —  root-determinatives  (Wurzel- 
determinative)*).  In  some  branches  of  the  Indo-Germanic  72 


*)  Corssen  (Beitr^e  znr  lateinischen  Formenlehre  p.  116)  makes 
a  two -fold  objection  to  this  name.  He  finds  the  expression  Deter- 
minative not  definite  enough,  because  in  reality  every  suffix  used 
in  the  formation  of  words  is  determinative.  But  since  for  these  the 
name  suffix  is  already  in  general  use  —  a  word  which  is  itself  of 
a  very  indefinite  nature,  but  which  has  become  however  sufficiently 
fixed  by  use  —  and  since  by  the  addition  of  the  word  root  —  the 
special  reference  to  these  primary  elements  of  language  is  made  clear, 
it  seems  to  me  that  sufficient  distinctness  is  obtained.  Of  more  im- 
portance is  a  second  objection,  which  expresses  more  definitely  a  view 
that  has  been  urged  against  me  from  other  quarters  as  well.  Corssen 
says  "he  cannot  conceive  how  pure  bald  consonants  with  no  vowel 
sounded  with  them,  which  taken  by  themselves  are  unpronounceable 
elements  of  sound,  sound- monads  existing  only  in  the  mind  .... 
coold  be  originally  affixed  by  themselves  to  roots  to  give  distinctness 
to  their  meaning".  This,  which  is  to  me  equally  inconceivable,  is  a 
view  I  never  expressed:  all  I  did  was  to  maintain  the  origin  of  the 
determinative  to  be  unexplained.  This  is  not  the  only  instance  in 
which  philologists  have  to  reckon  with  unknown  quantities,  and  they 
have  to  be  content  sometimes  in  such  cases  to  arrange  them,  to 
classify  them  and  to  determine  their  functions.  A  name  by  which 
we  distinguish  a  certain  class  of  such  elements  from  the  others  seems 
to  me  by  no  means  worthless.  —  If,  however  any  hypothesis  is  to 
be  hazarded  as  to  the  origin  of  the  root -determinatives,  it  seems  to 
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family  this  younger  kind  of  roots  are  used  by  preference. 
It  is  remarkable  that  J.  Grimm  allows  to  the  German  and 
also  the  Slavonic  languages  only  a  small  number  of  roots 
ending  in  a  vowel,  while  in  Sanskrit,  Greek  and  Latin  a 
considerable  number  have  been  retained. 


9. 

73  In  our  endeavour  to  subject  the  methods  of  comparative 

philology  to  a  comprehensive  criticism,  we  saw  that  there 
were  two  errors  of  frequent  occurrence,  against  which  we 
must  be  on  our  guard,  the  one  an  unwarrantably  high 
estimation  of  the  importance  of  Sanskrit,  the  other  an  ex- 
cessively minute  analysis  of  roots.  The  consideration  of 
the  latter  point  necessitated  a  short  discussion  of  the  idea 


roe  two  possible  ones  are  presented  to  us.  It  is  conceivable  that 
during  the  period  when  roots  were  originated,  language  created  du- 
plicate roots  —  a  short  one  and,  a  longer  one  with  an  affixed  con- 
sonant and  a  kindred  meaning.  This  is  Max  Miiller's  opinion  (Lect. 
II  312):  he  assiunes  clusters  of  roots,  ^differing  from  each  other 
merely  by  one  or  two  letters',  and  in  this  respect  puts  the  initial 
and  the  final  letter  on  a  level.  In  this  view  there  is  no  assumption 
of  the  addition  of  letters.  The  second  possible  hypothesis  is  that  of 
an  expansion  by  means  of  composition ,  in  which  case  we  should  have 
to  recognize  in  those  single  consonants  weather-worn  stems.  It  has 
been  shown  above  that  this  hypothesis  has  been  brought  to  some 
degree  of  probability  only  in  the  case  of  the  root  dha,  compared 
with  dh.  I  grant  that  the  second  supposition,  which  is  adopted  ^Iso 
by  Carl  Pauli  (Zui*  Geschichte  der  lat.  Verba  auf  uo  p.  7)  is  more 
in  accordance  with  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  science  in  other 
quarters,  but  as  long  as  the  greatest  part  of  these  elements  remain 
in  such  obscurity  I  prefer  to  regard  the  question  as  an  open  one. 
In  my  essay  *Zur  Chronologic  der  indogermanischen  Sprachforschung ' 
(Abh.  d.  k.  sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.,  philolog.  histor.  CI.  Bd.  V  No.  IE) 
I  have  advanced  my  views  as  to  the  whole  question  of  the  gradual 
creation  of  the  Indogermanic  form  of  speech,  and  in  this  connection 
have  also  (p.  206  ff.)  touched  on  this  subject  again.  Further  sugges- 
tions are  offered  by  Fick  in  the  often  -  mentioned  *Nachwort'  to  bis 
*W5rterbuch\  where  he  adopts  the  terminology  here  proposed. 
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of  a  root,  from  wliich  we  were  led  to  the  question  of  the 
possible  shiftdng  elements  still  to  be  found  in  the  root, 
and  further  to  the  question  how  far  we  may  assume  ac- 
cessary components  to  have  been  added  to  the  roots  them- 
selves. In  direct  contrast  to  this  excessive  analysis  and 
decomposition  of  roots  is  the  attempt  made  by  compara- 
tive etymologists  wherever  they  can,  to  prove  entire  words 
unmistakeably  related  to  each  other  to  be  completely 
identical.  From  this  tendency  Pott  is  exceptionally  free. 
He  has  repeatedly  (again  11^  897,  935)  and  emphatically 
asserted  that  we  must  be  content  to  distinguish  between 
partial  and  complete  identity,  and  must  not  deny  to  lang- 
uage, the  right  of  deriving  different  words  from  one  root 
or  one  stem  by  means  of  different  affixes.  On  the  other 
hand  an  attempt  has  been  quite  recently  made,  first  by 
Kuhn  and  Ebel,  then  to  a  much  greater  extent  by  Benfey 
and  Leo  Meyer  to  prove  the  identity  of  suffixes  of  different 
sound  from  the  fact  that  they  are  added  with  similar 
meaning  to  the  same  stems;  and  this  attempt  finally  re- 
sults in  the  above-mentioned  endeavour  to  raise  partial  to 
the  rank  of  complete  resemblance.  Adalb.  Kuhn  first  tried 
to  prove  (Ztschr.  I  368  ff.)  that  the  Sanskrit  suffix  as,  much 
used,  especially  in  the  case  of  neuters  —  as  representative 
of  which  the  Gk.  bs  Nom.  og,  and  the  Lat.  es  Nom.  us 
had  been  long  recognized  — ,  arose  from  at,  and  going 
through  a  long  list  of  words  he  arrived  at  the  result  that 
not  only  these  forms  but  the  suffixes  ar^  an,  ant  as  well 
had  all  arisen  from  one  and  the  same  primitive  form.  For 
Sanskrit  some  of  the  changes  of  sound  here  maintained 
can  be  established,  especially  that  of  final  s  to  r.  But 
if  we  seek  for  analogous  cases,  in  order  for  example  to 
prove  the  asserted  change  of  the  older  vdo^  —  the  dative 
v6h  does  not  actually  occur  before  Hesiod.  Theog.  61  —  to 
vda^Q,  and  the  origin  of  both  in  vSax,  we  are  referred  at 
p.  374  to  the  pretended  identity  of  the  syllables  aQi,  and 
Bifi  with  the  Skt.  aii.  But  this  single  analogous  case  is 
a  very  suspicious  one.     To  the  Skt.  ati  (ultra,  nimis)  cor-  74 
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responds,  as  is  universally  acknowledged,  the  Gk.  hv  the 
Lat.  et  and  most  likely  the  a^  in  ainwu-s.  That  the  same 
word  is  to  be  found  besides  in  so  different  a  form  is  of 
itself  imlikely.  But  the  use  of  the  word  moreover  does 
not  favour  the  supposition.  It  is  true  that  the  emphasizing 
and  superlative  force  of  agt  and  iQLy  as  to  the  difference 
between  which  Buttmann's  observations  Lexil.  I.  147  are 
still  quite  worth  reading,  comes  very  near  to  that  of  the 
Skt,  ati  in  composition.  But  not  a  trace  is  to  be  found 
in  the  use  of  agv  and  i^i  of  the  primitive  meaning  'out 
over'  which  is  unmistakeably  prominent  e.  g.  in  ati-fttdtra-s 
excessive,  and  (Ui-rdtra-s  lasting  over -night.  The  use  of 
aQt  is  rather  one  which  reminds  us  much  of  aprt,  aQtio-g. 
a^C(pQG)v  CO  261  means  'right-minded'  like  aQc^Qov,  aQtu- 
rnqg  X  281  'rightly  speaking'.  If  we  consider  further  that 
from  the  notions  of  fitting  aright  and  suiting  the  Greek 
gets  the  metaphysical  conceptions  contained  in  uQiuvog, 
ccQTiQcig^  aQd'0x-G}  and  its  nearly  related  apc-ri;,  we  shall 
be  much  inclined  to  refer  aQ-c  to  this  very  root  and  to 
connect  it  with  aQc-Cro-g^  aQsicov  (No.  488).  We  meet  the 
same  letters  in  Sanskrit  too  with  a  similar  meaning  in 
the  adverb  arortn  'aright,  fitly,  sufficiently',  ar-ja-s  which 
among  other  things  means  'kindly,  the  best',  with  which 
the  name  Aryan,  as  denoting  the  noble  good  people, 
has  been  long  connected.  Why  then  seek  so  far  for  an 
origin  for  aQi,  when  it  lies  so  near  at  hand?  As  to  igt 
whose  meaning  Buttmann  was  for  connecting  with  avQvg^ 
I  will  not  too  positively  assert  its  identity  with  apt,  though 
it  happens  that  the  vowels  a  and  a  interchange  before  g 
more  often  than  before  other  consonants.  It  is  moreover 
possible  that  it  may  be  connected  with  Skt.  vani,  which 
on  account  of  varija-s  we  must  suppose  as  an  older  form 
of  urU'S  =  evQv-g,  In  that  case  the  digamma  would  have 
disappeared  without  a  trace.  Bcpp  in  his  Glossary  com- 
pares with  tiru  the  Irish  ur  (very),  which  in  that  case 
would  come  very  near  to  our  iQt.  However  that  may  be, 
what  has  been  said  is  quite  enough  to  discredit  the  asso- 
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ciation  of  the  two  prefixes  witli  cdi.  After  all  who  can 
believe  that  the  t  which  is  of  such  constant  and  universal 
occurrence  in  inflexions  and  derivatives,  which  we  see  be- 
fore our  very  eyes .  hundreds  of  times  pass,  through  the 
influence  of  a  neighbouring  t  or  v  into  <r,  in  a  few  cases 
here  and  there  struck  out  quite  different  paths.  All  ratio- 
nal processes  of  Etymology  must  follow  the  method  laid 
down  by  Herodotus  for  his  investigations  (11  33).  There 
are  certain  plain  facts  which  occasionally,  even  in  spite 
of  the  rarity  of  the  appearances  which  they  present,  com- 
pel us  to  an  unconditional  recognition.  Although  the  change 
oi  jtr,  XT  in  the  middle  of  a  word  into  pS  and  yd  cannot 
be  proved  by  any  unmistakeable  analogies*),  no  one  will  75 
deny  that  Ifido^og  and  oydoog  come  from  imd  and  oxtd. 
Is  this  case  a  similar  one?  We  see  that  by  means  of 
a  multiplicity  of  suffixes,  in  some  of  which  we  are  able 
to  recognize  pronoim- stems,  a  large  number  of  words  are 
derived  from  roots  —  not  one  from  each  root,  but  ever 
so  many.  Everything  inclines  us  to  ascribe  to  the  lang- 
uage of  those  old  times  before  the  separation  of  the  Indo- 
germanic  tongues  an  exuberant  energy  of  growth.  That 
the  many  words  which  spring  from  one  root  are  not  to 
be  arranged  under  the  abstract  categories  into  which  the 
the  grammar  of  a  later  age  tries  to  force  them,  that  on 
the  other  hand  almost  all  suffixes  were  used  to  denote  the 
same  categories,  I  have  shown  in  my  dissertation  de  no- 
minum  Grceeorum  formatione.  It  does  not  of  course  follow 
that  the  numerous  primitive  words  which  sprang  from  one 
root  were  completely  identical  in  meaning.  The  differences 
must  have  been  of  a  somewhat  physical  and  concrete  kind, 
and  we  must  consider  that  the  real  function  of  the  suffixes 
is  that  of  individualizing  a  word.  Seeing  then  that  from 
the  one  root  wd  there  was  made  in  Skt.  udran  (water)  = 
Goth.  vcUo  (St.  vaHn)  by  means  of  the  suffix  an,  and  again 


*)  We  have  an  example  of  initial  yd  for  %t  in  ydovTcog  by  the 
aide  of  %zvnog  (cf.  p.  687). 
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the  ud-ar  or  vad-ar  which  is  the  base  of  the  0.  Sax.  toat-ar, 
why  should  we  not  here  suppose  an  original  double  for- 
mation with  no  perceptible  difference  of  meaning^  and  that 
too  as  there  is  an  absolute  lack  of  any  plain  example  of  the 
change  of  n  into  r,  especially  between  vowels,  which  has 
i/^^w  so  often  maintained?  With  this  nd^r  ranks  the  Gk.  vd(o^ 
which  can  hardly  be  connected  with  the  stem  of  the  other 
cases  vdat  except  through  vdaQt,  This  assumed  vdaQ-r  is 
stronger  than  vdaQ  by  a  r.  But  I  regard  this  r  as  a  new  super- 
added suffix  with  an  individualizing  force,  for  which  see 
further  Ztschr.  TV  211  ff.  The  explanation  of  the  Hesiodic 
dative  vSslj  which  the  old  grammarians  referred  to  vdag 
like  ovdsi  from  ovdag,  will  then  be  the  simple  one  that 
it  comes  from  a  nominative  vSas  which  was  formed  from 
this  vSat  and  has  lost  its  r.  Meeting  as  we  do  in  all 
stages  of  word-formation  not  with  meagre  uniformity  but 
with  manifold  variety,  why  should  we  try  in  the  face  of 
all  phonetic  laws  to  weld  these  suffixes  into  one?  In  my 
opinion  it  is  not  even  allowable  to  identify  offhand  suf- 
fixes nearer  to  each  other  in  sound  than  these  are.  Al- 
76  though  in  certain  circumstances  t  passes  into  s  I  venture 
to  bring  together  neither  the  suffixes  with  t  with  those 
with  s  nor  even  the  pronoun -stem  ta  with  sa.  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  all  these  cases  it  is  safer  to  separate  than 
to  join.  Even  for  the  marking  of  such  relations  as  in 
their  simple  and,  one  may  almost  say,  palpable  nature 
seem  least  to  give  an  opportunity  for  it,  the  Indogermanic 
language  makes  use  of  different  phonetic  expedients:  we 
find  nQOfiog,  primus  ^  Goth,  fruma  by  the  side  of  ngAxog 
and  prc^thorma-s,  we  have  two  comparative  suffixes  and  a 
great  variety  of  diminutive  forms.  From  one  and  the  same 
root  an  (No.  419)  are  formed  with  the  same  meaning  and 
different  suffixes  Skt.  anri-lorS,  Gk.  av-e-iio-s  (=  Lat 
afiri-mU'S)  O.H.G.  un-s-t  From  the  root  par  fill  (Gk.  and 
Lat.  pie)  spring  Jt^'d^-og,  pU-he-s,  O.H.G.  fol-c^  with  only 
slight  difference  of  meaning,  though  we  should  not  be 
justified    in   identifying   the   formative    syllables   in   these 
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words  as  well  as  the  root.   We  have  a  redundancy  in  the 

case    of  the  two   Ch.-Sl.   words  ple-me  (tribus)  and  plu-kU 

which  is  identical  with  VolJc.     Sanskrit  itself,  though  that 

is  the  language  in  which  all  these  attempts  at  identifying 

soffixes  have  their  origin,  shows   from  the  beginning  an 

extraordinary  variety  in  its    formations.     We   have   from 

the  root  orf,  eat,  the  substantives  ad^norm,  an-na-m  (i.  e. 

ad-na-m),  ad-man,  ad-ja-m  with  no  difference  or  at  all 

events  no   sensible  difference  of  meaning,    all  having  the 

sense  of  eating,    nourishment,  whUe  in  the  Gk.  iS-(oSri^ 

id-rp::V'gj  in  the  Lat  es-ca,  in  the  Lith.  M-i-s  (St.  Mja)^ 

other  suffixes  are  used  for  the  same  purpose.     From  the 

root  da,  give,  are  formed  with  the  meaning  of  a  nomen 

ageniis  ddtar  (=  Sotriq,  dator)  and  ddrja-s,  dd-ja-korS  giving, 

dd-ru-s  generous,  to  denote  a  gift  dd-na-m  (=  ddnum\ 

dd-man.    Why  then  try  to  derive  the  Gk.  SA-qo-v  from 

such  a  word  as  dd-na-m,  and  that  too  when  we  find  the 

same  double  form  in  Slavonic  and  Lithuanian?     A  gift  in 

Lith.  is  d^-ni'S  with  an  N-suffix,  m  Ch.-Sl.  do-ru  with  an 

R-suffix.  Again  -ti  occurs  in  just  the  same  sense  in  dc5-r-t-g 

=  Lat.  dO't'{i)'S,     From  the  root  gan  'beget'  is  formed 

gan^tar  =  ysvsxiqif,  genitor,  gan-akorS,  gan-i-tva-s  'father', 

ganas  =  yevog,  genus,  and  in  the  same  sense  the  common 

gan-u8  and  with  a  slight  difference  of  meaning  gan4-nian, 

gd-lrirs  =  gen{t'i-)Sy  gdrnorm,  gdn-a-na-m,  gani-s  (cp.  Goth. 

hunt).     Seeing  then  that  the  same  language  has  recourse, 

as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  it,  to  a  number  of  suffixes, 

and  that  in  the  related  languages  now  this  suffix  and  now 

that  one  has  come  into  use  exclusively  or  at  least  mainly 

for  a  defitnite  purpose,  there  is  absolutely  no  inducement 

to  us  to  identify  suffixes  that  are  different  in  sound.   Ebel's 

attempts  alone  (Ztschr.  IV  p.  121  ff.)   show  what  it  costs 

to  carry  out  the  theory   of  monotony.     I  hope  below  to 

be  able  to  give  more  probable  explanations  of  several  of  77 

the  suffixes  he 'treats  of,  and  especially  of  those  with  a  <J, 

which  when  alone  can  never  be  proved  to  be  a  degenerate 

r.    But  Leo  Meyer  in  the  second  vol.  of  his  Vgl.  Gr.  des 
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Gr.  u.  Lat.  goes  much  farther.  He  there  carries  to  its 
extreme  a  theory  of  word-formation  which  has  been  aptlv 
termed  the  participial  theory*).  This  theory  most  de- 
cisively rejected  by  Pott  IP  936,  W.  I  416  and  by  Corssen 
e.  g.  Ausspr.  P  585,  and  controverted  on  excellent  grounds  by 
Sonne  (Ztschr.  XII  285),  rests  on  the  entirely  arbitrary 
assumption  of  Benfey's  that  the  participles,  and  particularly 
the  present  participle  active,  are  of  older  date  than  a  num- 
ber of  other  noun-forms.  Benfey  really  rests  this  assertion 
solely  on  the  extraordinary  idea  that  the  suffix  of  this 
participle  -^int  has  arisen  from  hharanti  =  Dor.  fpiQovti. 
I  doubt  whether  a  single  person  shares  this  opinion.  Still 
Leo  Meyer  makes  the  suffix  -ant  the  starting-point  for  his 
argument,  and  seeks  to  shew  that  by  means  of  weakening 
and  loss  of  sounds,  a  large  number  of  the  commonest 
noun -suffixes  have  arisen  from  this  -ant  and  its  collateral 
form  with  an  added  a  -anta.  According  to  him  among 
others  -as,  e.  g.  in  Skt.  gan-as  =  ysvog^  genus y  -an,  -an 
e.  g.  in  arjd-ovj  ald^-ov^  -ana  e.  g.  in  xQVTC-avO'Vy  -ala  e.  g. 
in  rx-cAo-?,  -ara,  e.  g.  in  Xm-aQO-g,  -na,  e.  g.  in  dei-vo-g, 
are  one  and  all  only  various  phases  of  this  -ant  Definite 
analogies  for  the  assumed  changes  of  sound  are  seldom 
brought  forward;  the  requisition  of  such  analogies  is  even 
styled  in  so  many  words  a  vain  pedantry,  and  appeal  is 
made  to  tendencies  of  sound  which  look  to  the  future  for 
recognition.  It  seems  that  the  spirit  of  language,  which  even 
Leo  Meyer  does  not  allow  to  range  at  will  in  the  case 
of  roots  and  verb -terminations  through  such  sounds  as 
t,  s,  fly  I  and  r,  took  a  special  fancy  to  destroy  in  the  one 
case  of  noim- suffixes  all  that  had  been  previously  created 
even  though  far  from  awkward,  allowing  all  the  while  the 
old  suffix-forms  to  live  on  side  by  side  with  the  new  ones. 
While  the  new  science  of  language  is   at  pains  to  reveal 


1 


*)  A.  Lud  wig's  essay  "Die  Entstehung  der  A -Declination"  has 
since  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Vienna  Academy  (histor. 
philol.  Cr.  Bd.  65,  Jan.  1867)  in  which  the  same  views  are  carried 
out  to  an  even  greater  extent. 
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in  all  other  cases  a  governing  rational  principle  in  lang- 
uage ^  this  theory  would  enthrone ,  at  least  in  this  province 
of  linguistic  formations  the  merest  chance  as  a  destroyer 
of  sound;  and  while  it  is  elsewhere  held  to  be  proved  that  78 
what  is  purely  accidental  does  not  come  within  the  pro- 
vince of  scientific  knowledge,  the  power  is  claimed  in  this 
case  of  unravelling  the  serpentine  windings  of  this  game 
of  chance,  and  that  too  often  with  an  assurance  which 
proposes  to  trample  all  doubt  underfoot.  —  Even  the  sup- 
porters of  the  participial  theory  —  which  might  just  as 
well  be  called  the  Proteus  theory  —  assume  that  noun- 
suflixes  have  arisen  from  pronoun-stems.  They  would  very 
probably  admit  that  their  favourite  -ant  is  itself  a  compound 
of  an  and  ta.  But  then  what  in  the  world  can  warrant 
the  assertion  that  the  former  of  these  two  stems  is  never 
used  by  itself,  but  that  rather  where  -an  actually  occurs 
it  is  a  deformed  -ant?  I  feel  accordingly  in  respect  to 
this  theory  the  want  of  internal  consistency  and  agreement 
with  what  we  believe  we  have  discerned  about  language 
elsewhere. 

In  our  review  of  the  store  of  words  possessed  by  the 
Greek  language  attention  on  the  contrary  will  constantly 
be  drawn  to  the  existence  of  a  diversified  variety,  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  origin  from  one  and  the  same  root  by 
no  means  implies  the  use  of  the  same  suffix  even  where 
the  meaning  is  the  same.  I  make  no  attempt  to  prove 
the  identity  of  laeruma  (No.  XO)  with  the  6k.  ddxQv  or 
daxQr}-o-v^  of  Sccxrvko-g  or  Lat.  digitus  (No.  11)  with  the 
0.BL6.  zihdj  of  i-o-g  'arrow'  with  the  Skt.  ishrU-s,  in  the 
suffix  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  word,  but  am  content 
to  point  out  the  identity  of  the  root  and  of  the  meaning. 
It  is  easy  to  find  many  ways  of  explaining  how  it  can 
exist  in  both  these  points  without  existing  in  the  third. 
In  the  first  place,  for  instance,  it  is  certain  that  in  many 
cases  several  forms  existed  side  by  side,  even  before  the 
separation  of  the  languages,  with  but  a  slight  dijflference 
of  usage;  a  fact  of  which  we  find  numerous  proofs  in  every 

CmiTnTi}  Etymology.  7 
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language;  and  it  has  happened  that  one  language  has  kept 
one  form  and  another  another,  though  we  are  not  able  —  and 
this  is  specially  difficult  in  the  case  of  names  for  external 
objects  —  to  perceive  any  diflference  of. meaning  between 
them.  Again  we  may  be  allowed  to  attribute  even  to  the 
time  subsequent  to  the  separation  so  much  remains  of 
vital  energy  as  would  serve,  not  merely  to  maim  and  dis- 
figure the  suffixes  but  to  amplify  then  and  make  them 
ramify  afresh.  Seeing  that  e.  g.  Latin  even  after  its  se- 
paration from  the  primitive  Graeco- Italic  stock  was  able 
from  the  stem  gno-ti  (Gk.  yv^-iSv-g),  apparently  already 
existing,  to  form  gno-tv-on  (N om,  .gno-ti-o)'^)  by  adding  a 
second  suffix,  why  not  credit  the  Greeks  with  the  power 
79  of  occasionally  assuming  a- 1  independently,  especially  as 
the  absolute  identification  of  all  related  and  synonymous 
words  is  a  goal  that  cannot  be  reached  even  by  the  bold- 
est etymologist?  The  x  of  the  Persian  word  Cna-x-a  = 
7cw-a  (No.  84)  mentioned  by  Herodotus  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  allow  to  stand  as  an  additional  formative  affix,  while 
the  stem  Cna  can  by  Persian  phonetic  rules  be  derived 
from  gv<m  =  xvov.  If  the  Persians  however  could  indi- 
vidualize this  name  for  an  animal  by  1c,  why  not  other 
nations  by  other  sounds.  (Cp.  Ebel  Ztschr.  IV  331.)  To 
prove  new  changes  of  soimd  we  need  striking  cases,  but 
no  comparison  can  be  a  striking  one  imless  meaning  and 
form  both  coincide.  A  clearly  defined  meaning  however 
can  be  said  to  belong  to  but  very  few  suffixes.  It  follows 
that  as  a  rule  one  of  the  two  chief  factors  disappears  when 
a  comparison  is  made  between  suffixes.  If  then  the  sounds 
are  different  as  well,  and  it  is  an  assured  fact  that  by  the 
addition  of  different  suffixes  to  like  roots  words  of  similar 
meaning  are  produced,  what  becomes  of  the  cogency  of 
the  argument? 

*)  Another  origin  for  the  Lat.  -tion^  —  though  likewise  from  two 
suffixes  ((/a  +  no)  —  has  been  maintained  by  Leo  Meyer  Orient  u. 
Occident  II  586  ff. 
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10. 

The  error  against  which  we  have  thought  the  above 
warning  necessary,   arose  from   a  tendency  to   ascribe  to 
the  Indogermanic  language,  before  it  branched  oflF  as  it  did 
later  into  its  several  divisions,  the  largest  possible  supply 
of  perfect  words  with  a  determinate  sound  and  meaning. 
There  is  another  mistake  akin  to  thi^  —  that  of  identi- 
fying words  of  similar  meaning  even  when  the  identifica- 
tion is  not  supported  by  evident  similarity   of  sound.     It 
is    true  there  are  parts  of  the  vocabulary  in  which  simi- 
larity of  meaning  carries  great  weight,  even  when  accom- 
panied by  a  certain  difference  of  sound.     It  is  plain  e.  g. 
tiiat  the  numerals,  excepting  the    first    and   those  over   a 
hundred,  were  determined  at  a  very  early  period,  and  it  is 
scarcely   conceivable  that  a  single  language  has   taken   a 
way   of  its  own  in  reference  to  one  of  these  much -used 
words.  Accordingly  though  ivvda  is  by  no  means  so  much 
like  the  Skt.  navan  or  Lat,  novem  as  we  should  like,  no 
attempt  will  be  made   to  separate  it  from  them,  nor  will 
any  one  separate  efidofiog  from  BTtrd^  or  oydoog  from  oxtci, 
although  the  weakening  of  nt  or  xv  in  the  middle  of  a  word 
is  unknown  elsewhere.     The  number  of  the   pronominal- 
stems  is  in  general  small,  but  the  personal  pronouns  are  de- 
rived from,  a  specially  limited  number  of  stems.    Accordingly  80 
if  Hesychius'  gloss  ''tqb  adKQtjtsg'*  has  been  transmitted  to  us 
without  any  error  we  have  no  choice  but  to  declare  both  forms 
identical  with  the  Skt.  tva.  For  it  is  in  the  last  degree  im- 
probable that  in  tQt  we  encounter  a  special  stem  for  this 
pronoun  that  is  heard  of  nowhere  else.     The  number  of 
prepositions  is  considerably  larger,    but   the  list  in  each 
language  may  soon  be  passed  under  review.     It  seems  to 
me  therefore  to  be  not  very  probable  that  within  one  and* 
the  same  language  we  should  find,  alongside  of  the  regular 
prepositions   which    are   fixed   by    the   most  constant  use, 
other  words   of  the  same  class,   isolated  but  in  full  use, 
and   moreover  completely  identical   in  meaning  with    the 

7* 
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regular  ones.  The  complete  similarity  of  meaning  be- 
tween the  Doric -Homeric  noxi  and  the  Homeric  xqoti 
(=  Skt.  pratt)  and  the  Cretan  Jto^ri,  is  enough  to  make 
me  assume  for  the  first  form  the  loss  of  the  q,  and  in  spite 
of  Pott  I^  272,  consider  jtQorij  icotC  and  %q6$  as  identical. 
I  agreed  just  as  little  with  Corssen  when  he  impugned 
the  identity  of  the  Lat.  d,  aUj  af  with  oft  and  that  of  e 
with  ec  and  ex  (Beitr.  510,  426).  I  am  delighted  to  see 
that  he  now  (Ausspr.  P  152)  allows  at  least  that  of  d 
with  ah  and  that  of  e  with  ex.  As  Corssen  remarks  at 
p.  395  of  the  'Beitrage'  with  'regard  to  the  identification 
of  pedo  with  itdQdo^  and  of  pejerare  with  perjurare,  the 
connection  is  too  directly  obvious  to  be  disallowed.  These 
small  words  which  have  no  independent  existence  are  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  same  rule  as  nouns  and  verbs*). 
In  their  close  connection  with  words  possessing  more  mean- 
ing they  were  exposed  to  more  manifold  ravages  and  dis- 
figurements. How  easy  it  was  for  the  c  in  e-^nendo,  e-neco 
to  fall  out  after  the  analogy  of  lumen  {Itcc-men)^  lii-na  (luc-na) 
and  for  e  to  take  regularly  the  place  of  ec  even  when  used 
separately!  Ab  might  also  have  passed  through  ahs  to  ds  and 
so  to  a,  so  that  d  would  be  to  o^  as  tra  to  trans.  Even  though 
we  here  still  look  in  vain  for  analogies  for  particular  phonetic 
processes,  it  seems  to  me  more  prudent  to  hold  fast  to  the 
81  identity  of  these  synonymous  words  than  to  make  new  com- 
binations, which  would  lose  probability  in  another  direction. 
—  A  similar,  if  not  the  same  decision  may  be  arrived  at  also 

*)  Corssen  (as  above)  gathers  from  this  sentence  of  mine  that 
I  put  such  little  words  "outside  the  range  of  the  laws  that  hold 
elsewhere";  but  his  words  that  follow  —  "I  called  them  a  lawless 
abandoned  crew"  —  show  how  impossible  it  is  here  to  weigh  his 
words  accurately.  What  I  mean  is  only  this  —  that  these  words 
which  even  in  accentuation  are  dependent  on  others,  are  exposed  to 
more  manifold  losses  of  sOund  than  noun  and  verb  forms ,  and  I  hold 
firmly  to  this  opinion,  in  proof  of  which  I  point  e.  g.  to  the  Greek 
particles  ix,  ovx,  ccQa  {uq,  (a).  I  have  dwelt  at  greater  length  on 
these  points  in  my  essay  'Ueber  die  Tragweite  der  Lautgesetze', 
Ber.  der  k.  silchs.  Ges.  d.  Wissensch.  1870. 
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as  to  the  names  for  objects  and  conceptions,  which  from 
apparently  primitive  times  downwards  were  provided  among 
the  Indo-Germanic  peoples  with  fixed  and  much-used  names ; 
this  is  the  case  with  names  of  relationships  and  of  do- 
mestic animals  and  of  the  commonest  beasts  of  prey. 
Grassmann  was  the  first  to  explain  clearly  the  phonetic 
relation  of  ^vyareg  to  the  Skt.  duhitar  (Ztschr.  XII  126). 
Still  before  this  every  body  justly  connected  the  two  words. 
A  Latin  p  does  not  often  correspond  to  a  Greek  x.  Still 
I  connect  lupu-s  (No.  89)  with  Xvxo-g  (for  J^Xvxog)  and  the 
Skt,  vrTcorS  because  I  find  it  more  easy  to  believe  that  in 
this  case  the  Tc  has,  contrary  to  the  rule  become  p,  than 
that  the  Romans  used  for  the  beast  of  prey  which  has  al- 
ways been  the  most  dreaded  a  name  that  was  not  the 
primitive  one,  although  almost  identical  in  sound.  After 
all  we  do  actually  find  some  few  analogies  for  p  =  1^,  Of 
more  recent  etymologists  Hugo  Weber  is  the  StaiQeriTidtatog. 
I  find  myself  difi^ering  from  him  constantly  in  maintaining 
the  connection  of  several  stems  of  the  same  meaning  which 
may  be  phonetically  brought  together,  e.  g.  No.  187,  188. 
The  farther  however  we  go  from  this  kind  of  words 
and  advance  into  a  region  where  the  conception,  and  with 
it  the  name,  has  a  larger  range  allowed  to  it,  the  less 
we  are  able  to  decide  from  an  agreement  in  meaning  when 
not  accompanied  by  complete  agreement  in  sound.  The 
Greeks  had  many  names  for  individual  Gods.  How  much 
more  then  shall  we  be  justified  in  assuming  with  respect 
to  the  general  word  for  God,  that  the  Indogermanic  nation 
felt  ^Namen  nennen  ihn  nichf'  and  accordingly  made  from 
the  beginning  diflferent  attempts  at  finding  a  name.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  several  nations  of  the  same  stem  difl^er  so  greatly 
from  each  other  in  these  names.  Out  of  many  primitive 
ones  there  remains  here  one  and  there  another,  doubtless 
not  without  connection  with  the  national  conception  of  the 
Deity.  The  less  right  have  we  — ,  seeing  that  there  is 
moreover  a  difference  in  the  initial  letter  entirely  unex- 
plained —  to  coimect  dso-g  and   dm-s.     Now    the    same 
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holds  good  also  in  the  case  of  other  words  of  a  less  me- 
taphysical stamp.  Thus  Bopp  in  his  Glossary  compares 
Skt.  gag,  pugnare  with  the  Lat.  pug-n-o,  'mutata  gutturcUi 
in  labidlem\  though  neither  is  the  change  of  the  guttural 
media  g  into  the  labial  tenuis  p  proveable  in  any  other 
instance,  nor  can  pug-n-Orf'e  with  pug-na  be  separated  from 
pug-nU'S  Gk.  ^v|  O.H.G. /ils^,  which  latter  is  again  brought 
8*2  with  a  ^huc  traocerim'  side  by  side  with  the  Skt  mtishfi 
fist  Ttvkrj  and  porta  find  themselves  placed  with  a  ^fortasse^ 
under  the  Skt.  dvdrorm  'door ^5  a  connection  of  which  we  shall 
certainly  not  be  convinced  by  the  analogy  there  adduced  be- 
tween the  Pers.  o^pa  and  the  Skt.  (igva  {equits),  because  while 
in  the  latter  case  v  in  the  middle  of  the  word  is  changed  to 
p  by  means  of  a  neighbouring  f ,  in  the  former  an  even 
bolder  assumption  of  corruption  of  sound  at  the  beginning 
of  the  word  would  have  to  be  made  without  any  such 
reason;  and  moreover  it  is  &vQa  that  is  the  Greek  repre- 
sentative of  the  above  Skr.  dvara-m,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
is  a  corruption  of  dhvdra-m  (No.  319).  Still  bolder  is  it 
to  compare,  as  is  done,  with  another  ^fortasse\  at  p.  240 
of  the  3rd  edition  (cp.  Pott  11^  345),  Si^a  "e  ^C^apro  nC^a" 
with  the  Skt.  pirpd-sd  of  the  same  meaning,  or  (p.  244) 
the  Lat.  Mr6-s  ^^litteris  transpositis'^  with  the  Ski.pun  town. 
Of  the  suspicious  character  of  such  propositions  their  author 
was  himself  aware,  though  he  held  to  them  firmly  to  the 
end  of  his  life;  few  will  be  found  to  agree  with  him  now. 
Still  there  is  no  lack  of  later  attempts  in  a  similar  direc- 
tion, in  which  I  reckon  that  of  Legerlotz  to  identify  the 
German  schwa/rz  with  the  Gk.  /icAag  (Ztschr.  VII  135).  In 
referring  then  to  these  attempts,  our  sole  object  was  to 
find  the  origin  of  the  mistake.  Lai^uage  arrives  at  the 
same  idea  by  means  of  the  most  diflFerent  conceptions 
and  at  the  same  conceptions  by  means  of  the  most 
diflFerent  signs.  The  Skt.  pmi  for  pari  =  Gk.  ;roA6-g 
(No.  374)  comes  undoubtedly  from  the  root  par,  iceX^  icka 
and  denoted  originally  the  idea  of  fulness,  of  a  crowd, 
a    throng,    from    which   later    the    idea    'town'    is    deve- 
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loped  even  without  this  physical  conception.  The  Greeks 
themselves  were  conscious  of  the  relation  of  xoXig  to  jroA- 
Xoc.  Even  in  Plato  (Republ.  II  p.  369c.),  aristocrat  though 
he  was,  there  is  a  reference,  as  Steinthal  (Gesch.  d. 
Sprachw.  82),  points  out,  to  this  etymology.  On  the  other 
hand  a0tv  for  fa0tv  =  Skt.  vdstti  (No.  206)  ^  from  the 
root  vas  to  dwell,  has  attained  to  the  same  idea  from 
the  more  general  conception  of  'dwelling',  'an  inhabited 
place',  which  is  still  in  Sanskrit  associated  with  the  word 
vdstu,  A  sense  of  the  difference  has  been  actually  preserved 
in  the  more  political  meaning  of  %6Xig  and  the  purely  local 
one  of  aiSxv,  By  the  side  of  urb-s  the  etymology  of  which 
is  still  doubtful*),  the  Romans  have  their  word  op-pidvrm 
which  I  (cp.  Schweizer  Ztschr.  II  354)  derive  from  pedu-m  83 
(cp.  Pedum)  =  Gk.  niSo-v  Skt.  pada-m  (No.  291)  and  oh 
'on',  'near',  'over',  and  interpret  it  accordingly  as  origi- 
nally "what  lies  en  or  over  the  open  ground"  —  a  com- 
poimd  like  am-segetes,  quorum  ager  viam  tmtgit  (Paul.  p.  21), 
am-termini,  qui  circa  terminos  provinciae  manent  (ib.  17); 
hence  may  weU  also  be  derived  the  old  use  of  oppida  for 
the  barriers  of  a  race-course  (ib.  184),  which  Lie  on,  over 
the  arena.  Seeing  then  that  in  this  manner  every  lang- 
uage is  wont  to  have  a  number  of  synonymous  words  for 
the  same  idea,  what  probability  is  there  that  one  of 
these  words  should  be  identical  even  in  spite  of  phone- 
tic differences  with  that  of  another  language?  Pott  warns 
us  repeatedly  in  his  writings  against  "that  Siren,  simila- 
rity of  sound",  and  it  is  certainly  a  characteristic  distinc- 

*)  Against  the  identification  of  urhs  with  orbis  in  the  sense  of 
the  encircling  wail  (xvxXog)  Corssen  Ausspr.  1*  170  raises  the  objec- 
tion that  the  old  Italian  towns  were  not  built  in  a  circular  form. 
Whether  this  is  proved  by  the  old  *Roma  quadrata'  1  do  not  know. 
Varro  de  1.  1.  V,  5,  143  says:  "oppida  quae  prius  erant  circumducta 
aratro  ab  orhe  et  urvo  urbes".  The  connection  lately  approved  by 
Corssen  of  urhs  with  the  old  Persian  vard-ana  town  (Ascoli  Ztschr. 
XVI  120)  remains  very  doubtful,  as  no  traces  at  all  are  elsewhere 
to  be  found  in  any  Italian  language  of  this  word  or  its  root  {vardh 
grow). 
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tion  between  the  sober  well-regulated  etymology  which  we 
aim  at  and  the  wild  etymology  of  earlier  times ,  that  for  us 
mere  similarity  of  sound  not  only  counts  for  little,  but 
is  actually,  when  the  relation  of  words  of  different  lang- 
uages is  in  question,  a  positive  reason  for  denying  the  con- 
nection. Max  MGller  (Lectures  11  243)  states  this  in  the 
following  witty  saying:  "sound  etymology  has  nothing 
to  do  with  sound",  —  a  saying  which  however  might 
easily  be  misunderstood.  But  we  must  also  beware  of 
a  fairy,  related  to  the  above-mentioned  Siren,  namely 
similarity  of  meaning,  and  must  avoid  its  influence  with 
equal  care.  When  properly  examined  similarity  of  sound, 
like  similarity  of  meaning,  occurs  in  many  cases  as  a  matter 
of  pure  chance,  and  as  in  no  way  fundamental.  If  there 
really  had  occurred  in  the  history  of  language  such  very 
sporadic  variations  and  completely  diseased  and  imaccoimtable 
corruptions  of  sound  as  are  confidently  assumed  by  many 
scholars,  we  should  be  obliged  to  renounce  etymologising 
altogether.  For  it  is  only  what  is  regular,  and  internally 
coherent,  that  can  be  scientifically  investigated;  what  is  arbi- 
trary can  at  most  be  guessed  at,  never  decided  with  certainty. 
The  case  is  however,  I  believe,  not  quite  so  bad  as  that; 
we  shall  be  able  to  hold  fast  by  laws  and  rules  even  though 
allowing  occasional  exceptions  and  deviations;  and  to  treat 
our  word -stores  to  a  great  extent  on  the  same  principles 
as  those  used  by  Bopp  to  discover  the  formative  structure 
of  the  Indogermanic  languages  with  all  its  firmly  estab- 
lished rules. 


11. 

Now  if  we  ask  what  is  the  surest  method  of  solv- 
ing the  problem  we  have  set  ourselves,  we  shall  find 
84  that  it  is  necessary  before  all  things,  without  making  pre- 
cipitate attempts  at  discovering  the  ultimate  elements  of. 
language,  to  select  from  the  word -stores  of  each  single 
language  that  which  appears  on  simple  and  directly  con- 
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vincing  principles  to  be  related  to  the  stores  of  the  related 
languages ,  to  place  what  appears  to  be  so  related  together, 
and  thus   to  prepare  the  way  for  a  general  view   of  the 
common  stores  of  the  whole  group  of  languages  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  special  inheritance  of  each  separate  lang- 
uage on  the  other.  This  simple  collection  of  related  words 
is  so  far  radically  distinct  from  investigation  of  roots,  in- 
asmucli  as  the  question  as  to  the  root  of  two  related  words 
is  here  often  quite  disregarded.     But  where  a  number  of 
roots   are  unmistakeably  to  be  referred  to  one  root,  which 
has    a  corresponding  form  in  the  related    languages,    the 
comparison  of  roots  is  naturally  not  excluded.   Comparison 
of  words  is  much  more  productive  than  comparison  of  roots; 
inasmuch  as   in  considering  the  wide-spread  agreement  of 
several  languages  in  the  case  of  words  formed  with  similar 
sound  and  meaning,   we  catch   a  glimpse  of  an  old  world 
of  intellectual  life  and  of  common  national  views  and  ideas, 
which  forms  the  back-ground  of  the  individual  life  of  every 
people.    K  starting  from  Greek  we  are  to  attempt  on  this 
principle  to  collect  all  words  in  the  related  languages  that 
clearly   correspond  to  Greek  words,  our  first  object  must 
be  to  obtain  criteria  of  relationship.    We  see  at  once  that 
such  words  in  kindred  languages   are   related    as  —  and 
thus   far   all   are    agreed  —  correspond   in  sound   and   in 
sense.  On  each  of  these  two  points  something  still  remains, 
to  be  said  here. 

With  regard  to  the  correspondence  of  sound,  this  is  the 
point  from  which  we  must  always  start.  Where  there  is  pho- 
netic agreement,  there  exists  within  the  circle  of  the  re- 
lated languages,  as  it  were,  the  presumption  of  relation- 
ship. We  have,  it  is  true,  already  seen  that  phonetic 
agreement  is  not  to  be  understood  is  the  sense  of  simila- 
rity of  sound,  which  often  is  a  matter  of  pure  chance.  It 
is  precisely  in  the  life  of  sounds  that  fixed  laws  may  be 
discovered  which  act  with  the  consistency  of  the  forces  of 
nature.  Phonetic  laws  are  the  one  sure  foundation  of  all  \ 
rational  etymology.    For  this  very  reason  the  law  of  the 
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'shifting'  of  sounds  discovered  by  Jacob  Grimm  inaugu- 
rated almost  as  completely  a  new  epoch  for  the  science 
of  langua&jJdid  the  acquisition  of  Sanskrit.  By  its  means 
the  Teutonic  languages  have  obtained  their  fixed  place  in 
the  entire  Indogermanic  stock,  like  planets  in  the  Solar 
system.  And  now  that  the  discovery  is  made  every  ratio- 
nal investigation  of  a  single  language  must  begin  with 
85  the  question,  how  are  the  sounds  of  this  language  related 
to  those  of  the  kindred  ones?  Since  such  investigations, 
with  reference  to  the  community  of  stock  which  embraces 
yhave  been  undertaken  in  many  quarters; all  these  kindred 
languages,  it  has  become  possible  to  determine  the  list  of 
sounds  which  the  original  Indogermanic  language  possessed 
before  it  was  broken  up  into  its  various  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions. In  general  agreement  with  Schleicher  (who  be- 
gins his  Compendium  with  a  similar  review)  I  assume  for 
this  original  Indogermanic  language  the  following  list  of 
sounds*)  which  must  naturally  form  the  starting-point  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Greek  sounds. 

A)  the  vowels  a  a  i  i  ii  ii**) 

B)  the  consonants 

1)  explosive  or  momentary  sounds 

kg  gh 

t  d  dh 

p  h(?)  bh 


1 


*)  In  denoting  the  sounds  —  at  least  as  far  as  the  main  distinc- 
tions are  concerned  —  I  adopt  the  theory  which  was  arrived  at  by 
a  physiological  method  (cp.  Lepsius,  Das  allgemeine  linguistische 
Alphabet  p.  27  and  Standard  Alphabet,  Second  Edition,  London  and 
Berlin  1863;  Brucke  Grundziige  der  Physiologic  und  Systematik  der 
Sprachlaute,  Wien  185C;  Heyse  System  der  Sprachwissenschaft,  p.  269). 
Still  I  retain  the  names  *  nasals',  'liquids',  *  spirants',  which  are  very 
convenient  in  the  study  of  language,  as  also  the  denotation  of  the 
organs  of  speech  as  *  guttural',  'dental',  *  labial'  and  the  distinction 
between  *tenues'  and  'mediae'  in  spite  of  the  many  manifest  incon- 
veniences of  these  expressions. 

**)  Schleicher,  in  the  'Beitrage'  I  328-333,  brings  forward  rea- 
sons well  worthy  of  consideration  for  the  assumption  that  the  long 
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2)  fricative  or  n  \ 

continuous  sounds  «      °^^^«  I  )  ^"^"^^  ' 


r  "I    .     .      ^ 
J  I  liquids  s 


spirants 


The  guttural  nasal  —  corresponding  to  the  Greek  y  be- 
fore gutturals  —  is  here  denoted  by  h.  For  aspirates  I 
have  set  down  the  soft  aspirates  which  (as  I  have  argued 
at  length  in  'Zeitschrift'  II  321  sqq.)  must  certainly  be  as- 
sumed to  have  existed  in  the  original  Indogermanic  lang- 
uage ^  in  order  to  explain  various  consonants  in  the  kindred 
languages  which  correspond  to  the  Sanskrit  gh  (h),  dli,  bh. 
Schleicher  now  shares  this  conviction  of  mine,  in  com- 
mon with  most  etymologists.  Even  Grassmann  in  the  trea- 
tises above  mentioned  (p.  63)  agrees  with  me  so  far  as  86 
to  consider  that  gh,  dh,  bh  are  the  sounds  of  the  original 
Indogermanic  language,  from  which  the  Greek  aspirates  in 
the  majority  of  cases  have  been  derived.  But  he  supposes 
that  the  language  of  that  time  possessed,  like  Sanskrit,  - 
not  only  the  soft  but  also  the  hard  aspirates  kh,  th^  ph 
and  that  the  Greek  Xy  ^j  9>  i»  some  degree  correspond  to 
these.  I  agree  decidedly  with  Grassmann  that  there  are  —  as 
I  have  myself  maintained  in  my  treatise  on  the  aspirates 
—  a  number  of  Sanskrit  words  in  which  as  in  (ankhas 
^=  xoyxog  (No.  65)  the  hard  aspirate  of  the  Indie  lang- 
uages is  found  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  Greek.  But 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  quite  established  that  the 
aspirate  was  present  in  such  words  before  the  division  of 
the  languages,  but  on  tiie  other  hand  it  is  quite  possible 
that  in  both  languages  the  aspirate  was  developed  inde- 
pendently out  of  the  tenuis.  It  is  true  that  one  or  two 
word-stems,  in  which  a  German  and  Latin  k  (c)  is  found 
side  by  side  with  an  Indie  kh,  are  very  well  explained  accord- 
ing to  Grassmarin's  view,  ex.  gr.  klialatirS  (bald-headed)  Germ. 
kahOcOpfig  =  Lat.  calrvu-s  A.S.  calo  [Eng.  callow]]  but  we  can 


i  and  u  were  wanting  as  yet  in  the  Indogennanic  language.  The 
question  however  seems  to  me  not  yet  definitely  settled.  And  indeed 
it  is  of  no  great  importance  for  the  etymology  of  single  forms. 
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also  understand  them  in  their  German  form  by  suppos- 
ing an  occasional  'stoppage  of  the  shifting  of  soimds' 
(Stocken  der  Lautverschiebung)  which  is  not  to  be  altogether 
rejected.  In  other  cases  there  are  other  explanations 
possible,  and  the  number  of  the  words  which  belong  to 
this  class  is  altogether  not  large  enough  to  enable  us  very 
easily  to  come  to  a  definite  decision.  Hence  I  regard  it 
as  an  open  question  whether  the  original  Indogermanic 
language  possessed  hard  as  well  as  soft  aspirates.  That 
the  hard  aspirates  of  Sanskrit  are  in  many  cases  specially 
Indie  transformations  of  a  tenuis  even  Grassmann  concedes. 
Of  the  view  of  those  who  regard  aU  aspirates  as  originally 
hard  I  shall  have  to  speak  in  the  third  book.  With  re- 
gard to  the  liqui<Js  Schleicher  assumes  only  one,  r,  and 
considers  I  in  every  case  as  a  weakening  of  r.  Still  we 
shall  see  further  on  that,   in  spite  of  the  frequent  inter- 

*  change  of  the  two  sounds,  in  a  considerable  number  of 
instances  the  Greek  A  is  represented  in  the  cognate  lang- 
uages by  Ij  while  on  the  other  hand  in  a  large  number 
of  words  the  r  remains  constant*).  Therefore  it  appears 
to  me  more  prudent  to  start  from  the  assumption  that 
there  were  always  two  soimds,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
recognize  a  very  close  relationship  between  the  two  and 
therefore  an  early  tendency  to  the  transition  from  r  to  Z, 

87  though  probably  not  from  Ito  r.  For  the  nasals  m  and  n  a  si- 
milar liability  to  interchange  must  be  conceded,  although 
within  far  narrower  limits.  Lastly  we  may  without  doubt 
assume  the  presence  also  of  that  weakest  of  all  sounds  — 
that  of  the  ^ritus  lenis  —  in  the  earliest  age  of  the  Indo- 
germanic language.     (See  above  p.  55  n.) 

Now  this  original  list  of  sounds,  i.  e.  the  sounds  which 
existed  immediately  before  the  division  of  the  languages, 
has  not  been  retained  in  its  entirety  by  a  single  Indoger- 


*)  Lottner  Zeitschrift  VII  19  shewB  that  the  European  branches 
of  the  Indogermanic  stem  are  in  this  respect  distinguished  in  many 
cases  from  the  Asiatic.  With  this  may  be  compared  my  remarks 
further  on  upon  the  division  of  the  A -sound. 
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manic  language.  Among  the  changes  which  are  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  single  languages  we  shall  do  well  to  dis- 
tinguish two  classes.  The  one  class  of  sound-change  per- 
vades the  entire  structure  of  a  language,  and  gives  it  dis- 
tinctly its  phonetic  character.  We  may  call  these  regular 
or  general  changes*).  In  the  Teutonic  languages  since  the 
time  of  Grimm  the  very  appropriate  name  of  'shifting 
of  sounds'  (Lautverschiebung)  has  come  into  use  for  any 
prominent  example  of  changes  of  this  sort  For  the  Greek 
language  also  this  name  is  very  appropriate.  As  in  Gothic 
tho  old  gh,  dh,  hh  is  represented  by  g,  d,  h,  so  in  Greek 
it  is  represented  by  ih,  th,  ph  L  e,  %,  d",  <p.  Nevertheless 
the  name  'shifting  of  sounds'  does  not  serve  to  denote 
all  the  essential  or  general  changes  of  the  sound- system. 
For  in  addition  to  shifting  we  meet  also  with  division, 
to  which  must  be  added  in  the  third  place  the  complete 
loss  of  single  sounds.  We  regard  then  shifting,  division  or 
splitting  (Spaltung),  and  loss  of  sounds  as  subdivisions  of  es- 
sential sound-change.  But  from  this  essential  soimd-change 
we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  irregular  or  sporadic,  i.e. 
such  a  disturbance  of  the  original  relation  as  presents  itself 
only  in  a  more  or  less  limited  number  of  instances,  so  that 
the  distinct  phonetic  character  of  a  language  is  not  determined 
by  them.  This  is  why  all  the  dialects  of  a  language  share 
—  although  not  in  the  same  degree  —  the  regular  changes 
of  sound,  whereas  it  is  in  the  sporadic  changes  that  the 
varieties  of  dialect  are  seen.  For  example,  all  Greek  dia- 
lects have  <p  in  the  place  of  an  original  6A,  we  can  con- 
ceive of  no  Greek  at  all  without  the  sound  <p,  all  dialects 
show  the  'splitting'  of  the  short  as  well  as  of  the  long  a; 
but  the  appearance  of  a  ?r  in  the  place  of  an  original  1c, 
as  for  instance  in  JcSg  from  the  interrogative  stem  ka,  is 
sporadic,  and  hence  tiie  new -Ionic  dialect  has  still  pre- 
served the  old  k  in  x£g.     The  distinction   between  these 


*)  Ascoli  uses  for  these  changes  the  name  Hrdlignamento^  (Fono- 
iogia  p.  26). 
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two  main  classes  of  eound-change  seems  to  me  to  be  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  etymology.  Through  trusting 
to  a  few  examples  of  correspondence  of  sound  the  mistake 
88  has  very  often  been  made  of  making  the  interchange  of 
two  sounds  universally  admissible.  Thus,  for  example,  on 
the  strength  of  certain  well-established  instances  in  which 
the  Greek  it  corresponds  to  the  old  k  it  has  been  asserted 
that  for  every  Jc  n  may  be  expected  in  Greek,  nay  even 
(what  is  of  course  a  still  bolder  inference)  that  for  every 
^  a  X  may  sometimes  be  expected  in  Greek.  Every  rational 
scientific  process  depends  simply  on  the  rule  being  distin- 
guished from  the  exception,  and  this  is  why  we  insist  upon 
a  complete  separation  between  the  two  classes  of  soimd- 
change.  In  the  second  book  of  this  treatise  we  shall  have 
to  examine  the  rule  in  its  far-reaching  influence,  including 
the  permanence  of  the  Indogermanic  sounds  in  the  Greek 
language  and  that  regular  change  of  them  which  has  be- 
comes a  law.  For  this  reason  the  arrangement  of  a  lexicon 
has  been  chosen  for  that  part.  In  the  third  book  we  treat 
of  the  exceptions  and  endeavour  to  throw  some  further 
light  upon  a  series  of  unessential  phonetic  transitions  and 
modifications.  At  the  same  time  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
we  do  not  regard  either  the  one  or  the  other  class  of 
phonetic  change  as  accidental,  but  rather  start  with  the 
opinion  that  laws  penetrate  this  phonetic  side  of  the  lang- 
uage, as  they  do  the  whole.  But  as  the  students  of  na- 
tural science  are  wont  to  distinguish  between  normal  and 
abnormal  phenomena,  so  also  must  the  students  of  lang- 
uage. It  will  not  always  be  possible  to  discover  the  rea- 
son of  the  anomaly,  but  stiU  by  comparison  of  kindred 
anomalies  we  may  discover  even  in  these  a  certain  order, 
and  it  is  important  to  determine  the  extent  of  that  order 
with  statistical  exactness.  Especially  the  great  preponderance 
of  the  rule  over  the  exception  in  point  of  number  may  be 
made  clear  by  this  method,  and  a  standard  obtained  for 
possible  future  etymological  combinations. 

When  we  return  then  to  the  question,  what  is  the  re- 
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lation  of  the  Greek  phonetic  system  to  that  of  the  origi- 
nal Indogermanic  language,  we  find  that  of  the  vowels  i 
both  short  and  long;  of  the  consonants  the  first  two  orders 
of  explosive  sounds,  and  the  nasals  and  the  liquids,  in  all 
13  out  of. 23  sounds  have  remained  imtouched.  On  the 
other  hand  of  the  vowels  m  has  become  v,  u  has  become 
V,  of  the  explosive  sounds  the  aspirates  have  become  tenaes 
aspiratae.  The  two  a- sounds  have  been  'split'  into  the 
three  sounds  a,  e,  o,  and  of  the  spirants  j  entirely,  v  to 
a  great  extent,  s  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  where 
it  occurs  before  a  vowel,  either  have  become  changed 
into  a  simple  breathing  or  has  completely  disappeared. 
If  we  compare  with  this  the  phonetic  relations  of  the  lang- 
uages most  nearly  related  to  the  Greek  —  the  Italian  — , 
we  meet  directly  with  a  point  of  agreement  in  the  fact  that  89 
no  single  primitive  sound  is  changed  in  the  Italian  lang- 
uages which  remained  untouched  in  the  Greek.  On  the  other 
hand  of  the  10  sounds  which  Greek  has  altered  the  Italian 
languages  have  kept  the  long  and  the  short  u  throughout,  and 
spirants  have  as  a  general  rule  been  retained.  A  regular 
transformation  is  seen  then  only  in  5  sounds,  i.  e.  in  the 
three  aspirates ^  which  are  completely  'shifted'  and  in  the 
two  sounds  of  a  which  have  been  'split'  as  in  Greek. 

That  this  'splitting'  must  have  been  shared  in  common 
by  the  two  families  while  the  Grasco-Italians  we^e  still  one 
people  was  maintained  by  me  first  in  my  paper  before 
the  ^Hamburger  PhUologenversammlung*  in  1855.  I  consider 
e.  g.  lego,  ego  as  Graeco-Italic  forms,  which  with  their 
present  vocalisation  were  already  in  use  at  the  time 
where  the  Greeks  and  Italians  formed  one  people,  but  had 
already  separated  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  Indo- 
germanic stock.  Similarly  I  hold  anemos  too  to  be  a 
Graeco-Italic  form,  which,  retained  untouched  by  the  Greeks, 
was  weakened  by  the  Latins  into  animus,  though  not  till  a 
much  later  time  historically  demonstrable.  As  to  the  degree 
in  which  the  two  classical  tongues  agree  in  this  respect  I  have 
instituted  a  more  elaborate  inquiry  in  the  essay  already 
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mentioned  at  p.  65  (Sitzungsber.  d.  k.  s.  Ges.  d.  Wissensch. 
1864  p.  9  ff.).  The  most  important  result  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  fact  that  the  splitting  of  the  a-sound  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  European  members  of  our  family  of 
languages  as  distinguished  from  the  oriental  ones.  A  si- 
milar agreement  of  the  European  group  is  to  be  met  with 
in  more  cases  than  one.  At  p.  108  we  adduced  one  such 
instance.  Schleicher  (Hildebrand's  Jahrb.  f.  Nationaloko- 
nomie  1863  p.  498)  and  likewise  Pictet  in  his  'Origines' 
show  several  important  notions  of  civilization  to  be  the  com- 
mon property  of  this  group  (cp.  No.  490,  No.  481)*).  In  a 
considerable  number  of  word-stems  we  find  the  old  a  pre- 
served in  all  these  languages  —  e.  g. 
Gk.ayo)   La.t.ago      O.-N.ofei  No.  117 

„  aXXog    „   alius  Goth.dli'S  OA.ail€         No. 524 

^  avr£      „   ante       „     and  Lith.  an^  O.-GalLawde  No.  204. 
In  a  still  longer  list  a  is  in  all  these  languages  atten- 
uated to  e  or  still  more  so  to  i  —  e.  g. 
GkMxa     LsA,decem    0,'R.'G, zehan  Gh.'Sldeseti  O.-Ldec  No.   12 
„  sSog        „   sedeo      Goth,     sita      Lith.   sedmi  „sedai^No.280 
„  fid00o-g  „   mediurS     „         midji'sG\i.-^\,mezdu  „  we€da»No.469. 
90  In  a  much  smaller  one  we  find  in  all  the  dulling  of 

a  to  0  or  further  to  u  —  e.  g. 

Gk.  ^ov-g  Lat.  ho-s  0.-H.-G.cfewo  Gh^-^Lgov-edo  0,-1.  ho  No. 644. 
In  all  these  examples  we  recognize  a  closer  relation- 
ship between  Greek  and  Latin,  but  more  especially  in  the 
fact  that  these  two  languages  put  the  duller  soimd  in  the 
place  of  the  old  a  even  in  cases  where  this  is  not  done  in 
the  northern  languages  —  e.  g. 
Gk.  Lat.  O.Ir. 

yi-yvd'Cx-m  gno-sc-o  O.H^G.kndHc  Gh.Sl.gnO'U    adrgerirsa  No.  135 
ot-g  ovi-s     Goth.am'Str  Lit avi-s  oi        No. 595 

oxtd  octo        ,,    aJitau      „  asztum  ocht      No.  96. 


•)  [This  question  has  recently  been  most  fully  discussed  by  Fick, 
Die  ehemalige  Spracheinheit  der  Indogermanen  Europas,  pp.  262—432. 
Cp.  'Essays  and  Addresses'  {Owens  College,  Manchester)  pp.  320—325.] 
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We  see  then  that  this  vowel  division  ranks  as  a  pheno- 
menon which,  though  not  a  special  possession  of  the  two 
languages  is  in  certain  exceptional  cases  common  to  these 
two  alone.  In  particular  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  a  very 
early  period  the  6-sound  appeare  dby  the  side  of  the  a-sound, 
but  that  it  was  not  till  much  later  that  the  o-sound  did  so, 
and  that  the  latter  change  happened  at  a  time  in  which  the 
northern  languages  were  no  longer  in  any  connection  with 
the  southern.  In  the  Graeco-Italian  period  however  a  was 
often  changed  into  the  duller  vowel,  which  then  remained 
as  a  witness  of  a  longer  and  closer  connection  between 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Keltic  languages,  to  which 
some  reference  is  made  in  the  above-mentioned  essay, 
appear  on  the  whole  to  stand  nearer  in  this  respect  to 
the  southern  nations  than  to  the  northern.  —  The  prac- 
tical utilization  of  these  results  will  lie  in  the  direction  of 
careful  attention  to  the  differences  of  the  vowels  as  well 
as  the  consonants  in  etymology. 

In  general  we  may  with  tolerable  certainty  assert  that 
the  phonetic  conditions  of  the  Italian  languages  are  of  greater 
antiquity  than  those  of  Greek.  It  is  true  that  in  estimating 
this  antiquity  we  must  not  forget  to  reckon  the  serious 
disturbance  of  the  position  of  the  aspirates  noticed  in  my 
essay  on  the  subject,  and  especially  the  rise  of  the  pure- 
ly Italian  spirant  f,  which  corresponds  not  only  to  the 
old  bh  (root  fu  No.  417)  but  also  very  often  to  an  old 
cUi  (No.  320),  nor  must  we  forget  the  confounding  of  .the 
vowels  i  and  u  in  ^the  sphere  of  the  a  which  appears  on 
Italian  soil.  —  The  position  in  Gothic  is  quite  a  different 
one.  Here  the  change  appears  at  quite  other  points.  Tlie 
spirants,  which  were  exposed  in  the  Graeco-Italian  lang- 
uages to  so  many  disturbances,  are  here  completely  un- 
altered, but  the  whole  class  of  explosive  sounds  have  been 
transformed  to  an  extent  which  gives  its  special  cha- 
racter to  the  German  languages.  Similarly  the  Slavo- 
Lithuanian  family  of  languages,  which  show*  a  still 
more  decided  inclination  to    the  spirants,    shares   on   the  91 

CuBTros,  Etymology.  8 
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other  hand  with  the  German  languages  the  mutilation 
of  the  aspirates  and  has  as  its  special  characteristic  the 
manifold  corruption  of  the  guttural  explosive  sounds.  We 
see  then  that  even  in  their  phonetic  conditions  the  connec- 
tion of  the  two  south-European  families  is  in  certain  im- 
portant points  clearly  manifest.  It  is  true  that  owing  to 
the  fact  that  each  single  language  again  developes  diflferent 
laws  with  respect  to  groups  of  sounds,  consonantal  and 
vowel  alike,  and  in  respect  to  the  diflferent  parts  of  the 
word  —  the  beginning,  the  middle  and  the  end  —  their 
position  becomes  a  far  more  complicated  one.  Of  these 
special  laws  which  cannot  be  entirely  distinguished  from 
the  sporadic  sound -changes,  those  which  find  an  extended 
application  in  the  accidence,  e.  g.  the  expulsion  of  the  sibi- 
lant between  two  vowels,  the  change  of  every  final  m  into  v, 
the  very  strict  laws  as  to  final  letters  in  Greek,  are  as  a 
rule  passed  by  here,  seeing  that  their  discussion  falls  with- 
in the  province  of  the  science  of  forms  or  grammar.  Other 
phenomena  of  the  kind  will  occupy  our  attention  in  the 
investigations  in  the  third  book.  Where  a  doubt  seemed 
possible  a  slight  hint  has  been  given  in  the  notes  to  the 
separate  etymologies. 

12. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  much  harder  to  dis- 
cover the  fixed  principles  which  underlie  the  change  and 
transition  of  meanings.  While  the  majority  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  sounds  have  remained  unaltered  in  Greek,  and 
the  remainder  have  undergone  change  according  to  simple 
laws,  the  number  of  roots  and  words  which  can  be  assumed 
to  have  completely  retained  their  meaning  from  that  pri- 
meval period  is  not  large.  Slight  diflFerences  at  least  will 
as  a  general  rule  present  themselves,  and  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  reduce  these  to  laws,  or  merely  to  illustrate  them 
by  analogies,  even  when  we  have  to  deal  with  the  deve- 
lopment of  meaning  in  a  single  language.  "The  words 
of  a  language",  says  a  reviewer  of  Grimm's  dictionary  in 
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the  Litterar.  Centralblatt  1852  p.  484,  "do  not  in  tlio 
development  of  their  meaning  take  a  logical  straight-for- 
ward course;  it  is  simply  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  we 
can  thu6  make  out  the  route  of  their  journey  now.  He 
who  should  wish  to  stretch  out  the  words  of  a  language 
upon  the  frame-work  of  a  logically  evolved  scheme,  would 
torture  them  to  death  and  scare  away  the  spirit  of  fresh 
wanton  daring  life  —  their  very  soul  itself".  A  special  92 
linguistic  science,  Semasiology  or  the  science  of  significa- 
tion, has  more  than  once  been  laid  down  as  necessary. 
Reisig  assigned  to  it  a  place  of  its  own  in  grammar  be- 
tween accidence  and  syntax.  In  his  "Vorlesungen  dber 
lateinische  Sprachwissenschaft"  this  part  contains  nothing 
but  scattered  remarks,  some  of  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
province  of  grammar  at  all,  but  to  rhetoric,  and  have  little 
in  common  with  what  concerns  us  here.  Apart  from  the 
meaning  of  inflexions,  which  is  treated  of  in  syntax,  and 
from  the  meaning  of  the  elements  of  word-formation  which 
comes  under  the  formation  of  nouns,  the  science  of  signi- 
fication in  the  case  of  a  single  language  would  have  this 
task,  to  show  in  what  special  way  the  meanings  of  words 
have  been  developed  in  the  language.  Evidently  this  is 
a  task  of  the  highest  interest,  inasmuch  as  the  special  in- 
tellectual life  of  a  people  will  be  seen  with  peculiar  clear- 
ness in  the  way  in  which  they  have  turned  to  account 
what  is  most  intellectual  in  their  language.  But  just  as 
we  cannot  estimate  the  course  taken  by  the  sounds  of  a 
language  until  the  list  of  sounds  which  it  possessed  at  its 
beginning  is  before  us,  so  we  require  for  determining  the 
course  taken  by  the  signification  the  firm  basis  supplied 
by  the  stem -words  which  were  in  existence  before  that 
course  began,  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be 
obtained  without  a  historical  comparison  of  languages. 
There  is  then  hardly  any  other  course  open  to  us  but  to 
arrange  with  all  possible  foresight  the  materials  in  each 
single  language  as  a  preliminary  step,  and  to  leave  to  the 
future  the  construction  of  a  science  of  signification  partly 

8* 
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of  the  Indo-Germanic  language  partly  of  the  single  tongues 
specially.  Indeed  for  this  a  still  more  general  point  of 
view  is  possible.  As  it  is  possible  that  general  investi- 
gation of  languages  will  one  day  enable  us  to  obtain  com- 
pletely general  laws  for  all  change  of  sound/  laws  common 
to  all  languages,  and  as  at  least  one  or  two  widely  ex- 
tended phenomena  of  language  are  already  explained  from 
this  point  of  view  —  such  as  e.  g.  the  dual  form  by  W. 
von  Humboldt,  the  principle  of  the  system  of  numbers 
and  'reduplication'  by  Pott,  and  the  phonetic  process  of 
what  he  calls  zetacisfmis  by  Schleicher  — ,  it  will  also 
be  possible  to  find  for  transitions  of  meaning  general 
93  human  laws  and  analogies*),  which  will  then  be  naturally 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  philosophic  etymology  and 
for  philosophy  in  general.  How  interesting  would  it  be 
for  example  if  the  generally  received  principle  that  the 
abstract  proceeds  from  the  concrete  were  to  be  tested  by 
a  multitude  of  examples  from  the  most  different  languages! 
These  are  however  distant  views  into  the  undoubtedly  great 
and  rich  future  of  the  science  of  language,  in  the  elements 
of  which  we  find  as  yet  eAough  to  occupy  us.  But  why 
should  we  not,  while  conscious  of  our  present  elementary 
point  of  view^  hold  even  such  distant  goals  in  sight?  The 
comparative  investigation  of  languages  has  hitherto  done 
this  too  little;  it  has  but  too  often  lost  itself  in  the  par- 
ticular, in  which  each  in  his  way  makes  his  experiments, 
often  without  the  least  attention  to  the  undertakings  of 
others.  For  the  exploration  of  this  profoundly  dark  province 
of  the  shifting  of  signification  guiding  points  of  view  are 
indispensably  necessary. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  these  we  must  lay  it  down  at 


*)  Individual  references  and  interesting  collocations  of  the  kind 
are  given  by  Benan  *De  Torigine  du  langage'  p.  126—180  of  the 
4th  edition  (Paris  1864) ;  on  the  relation  between  sonnd  and  meaning 
in  general  he  makes  at  p.  149  the  following  striking  remark:  —  la 
liaison  du  sens  et  du  mot  n'est  jamais  ndcessaire  jamais  or&tYratre, 
toujowrs  eXle  est  motivie. 
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starting    that   there   is    as    a   rule   a  limit   even   to   these 
changes^    that  although    in   the  attempt    to  seize  on    the 
true  meaning  of  a  word -stem  or  a  root  we  may  often  be 
inclined  to  exclaim  qiw  teneam  voltus  mutantem  Protea  nodo? 
still  in  the  end  the  Proteus  is  obliged  to  give  an  answer  to 
the   persistent  hero.     In  spite  of  all  change  there  is  also 
to  be  seen  in   language  a  tendency  to  conservatism.     We 
see,  how,  in  spite  of  the  thousands  of  years  that  lie  be- 
tween them,  the  sounds  of  Greek  and  more  still  those  of 
Latin  have  been  preserved  in  another  form  in  Gothic.   All 
the  people  of  our  stock  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Atlantic 
use  the  sound -group  sta  to  convey  the  idea  of  standing; 
to    the    sound -group   plu   with    only    immaterial    changes 
they  all  attach  the  notion  of  flowing.     This  cannot  have 
happened  by  chance.     It  was  no  doubt  because  there  ex- 
isted  between  sound  and   sense  an   inward    bond  for   the 
instinct  of  those  nations,    that    the  same    idea    remained 
bound  for  thousands  of  years  to  the  same  sounds,  in  other 
words  there  existed   a  tendency  to  express  this   idea    by 
means  of  just  these  sounds.     The   philosophy  of  language 
must  postulate  a   physiological  value  of    sounds  and  can 
only   account  for  the  origin  of  words  by  the  assumption 
of  a  relation  between  their  sounds  and  the  impression  the 
things  denoted  by  them  produce  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker. 
The  idea  therefore  dwells  like  a  soul  in  the  sounds,  "the  con- 
ception'' says  W.  V.  Humboldt,  Introduction  p.  110  "is  just 
as  little  able  to  separate  itself  from  the  word  as  the  man 
can  lay  aside  his  features".     But  this  is  the  very  reason 
why  we  must  be  able  to  recognize  this  type  of  features 
in   the  many  members  of  a   family  of  words,   and   must  94 
practise  our  eye   in  observing  the  changes  which  as  ne-    ' 
cessarily  pass  over   the  features  of  words   in  old  age  as 
over  those  of  old  men.    In  this  sense  we  may  speak  of  a 
physiognomy  of  languages.  No  help  is  however  to  be  ob- 
tained here  from  logical  schemes,  but  all  must  depend  on 
certain   just   fundamental  intuitions    in    the   statement   of 
which  the  science  of  language  touches  upon   the  ground 
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of  Psychology*),    and   also  on    the    nice    discernment    of 
analogies. 


13. 

A  question  which  we  must  certainly  ask  in  these  in- 
vestigations is,  how  are  we  to  conceive  of  the  oldest  vo- 
cabulary with  respect  to  signification.  Did  language  arise 
out  of  a  limited  number  of  simple  ideas?  In  that  case 
we  should  Tinve  to  suppose  such  simple  ideas  in  their  na- 
tural ramification  as  in  all  cases  our  starting  points.  Or 
was  the  childhood  of  a  language  richer  than  its  later  stages, 
was  it  at  that  time  master  of  a  more  copious  store  not 
so  much  of  ideas  as  of  concrete  conceptions  —  the 
birth  of  lively  impressions?  In  that  case  we  should  have 
to  be  careful  how  we  traced  special  meanings  to  general 
ones.  The  attempt  to  refer  the  motley  variety  of  words 
back  to  certain  simple  primitive  ideas  has  been  frequently 
made.  K.  Ferd.  Becker  especially  in  his  treatise  ^das  Wort 
in  seiner  organiscJmi  Verwandlung^'  (Frankf.  1833)  lays  down 
12  cardinal  ideas  from  which  he  thinks  it  possible  to  de- 
rive all  other  ideas  and  conceptions.  But  Pott  —  among 
other  places  in  his  '^Rassen''  p.  212  f.  and  Et.  Forsch.  11^ 
238  —  and  Heyse  (System  p.  132)  have  rightly  taken  excep- 
tion to  this  view.  Man  forms  ideas  through  abstraction 
and  generalization  from  individual  conceptions,  which  must 
necessarily  be  in  existence  before  he  can  arrive  at  the  idea 
{Begriff)j  that  is,  as  the  name  itself  implies,  at  compre- 
hension. Accordingly  ideas  as  e.  g.  that  of  going  pre- 
suppose conceptions  e.  g.  of  wandering,  walking,  striding, 
96  creeping,  climbing,  running,  leaping,  from  which  man, 
in  that  period  in  which  reflecting  thought  began  to 
awake,    first    grasped  the  simple    idea    that  comprehends 

*)  With  this  idea  L.  Tobler  in  the  Ztschr.  f.  Vfilkerpsychologie 
u.  Sprachwissenschaft  I  360  brings  forward  his  "  Versuch  eines  Sys- 
tems der  Etymologie''  an  essay  rich  in  examples,  to  which  we  shall 
occasionally  refer. 
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them  all.  In  this  respect  the  case  is  the  same  with 
nominal  as  with  verbal  ideas.  Man  could  name  the 
several  animals  for  thousands  of  years  before  he  found  an 
expression  that  denoted  all  animals  generally.  It  was  not 
tiU  Plato's  time  that  Greek  arrived  at  a  word  for  animal 
as  distinguished  from  man,  and  the  word  gcSoi/,  which, 
like  the  Latin  animal  includes  all  living  beings,  is  —  as 
Ed.  Ott  remarks  in  the  Trogramm'  of  the  Triest  Gym- 
nasium for  1857  p.  6  —  posthomeric.  The  attempt  to 
construct  the  multitude  of  significations  from  Qjerdinal  ideas 
w^onld  turn  upside  down  aU  that  has  been  discovered  since 
Wilh.  V.  Humboldt  about  the  nature  and  life  of  language. 
Such  a  theory  is  moreover  contradicted  by  the  vocabulary 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages.  If  language  had  originated 
froDi  those  cardinal  ideas  we  should  be  driven  to  expect  for 
each  of  them  one  root  only,  and  could  at  most  hold  it  to  be 
possible  that,  as  the  meaning  became  individualized,  stems 
had  arisen  from  them  which,  though  modified,  were  still 
to  be  recognized  from  their  sounds  as  related  to  them. 
But  the  reverse  is  the  case.  For  the  first  of  Becker's  car- 
dinal ideas,  that  of  going,  there  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Indo-Germanic  languages  a  quantity  of  roots  which  have 
not  the  slightest  phonetic  connection.  The  two  which 
are  the  most  widely  extended  were  originally  i  and  ga, 
Greek  i  and  pa,  both  of  which,  though  having  un- 
doubtedly the  meaning  go,  were  even  in  Homers  time  so 
distinct  not  in  idea  but  with  the  diflference  that  is  the 
result  of  linguistic  instinct  {Spracttgefiihl) ,  that  they  could 
be  brought  together  in  such  formulas  as  paCK  td^i^  or 
/S^  livat.  I  see  not  the  faintest  reason  for  regarding  this 
diflference  as  an  after-growth.  On  the  contrary,  if  there 
was  any  inherent  necessity  ruling  the  creation  of  lang- 
uage, it  cannot  be  the  result  of  chance  that  for  an  action, 
which  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  reflection  forms 
a  single  idea,  two  diflferent  words  should  occur.  From  the 
difTerence  of  the  words  we  may  infer  originally  different 
conceptions  which  necessarily    found    their  expression    in 
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different  phonetic    formations.     The  Indo- Germanic  stock 
then  denoted  the  different  kinds  of  going  before  they  de- 
noted the  general  idea.     And  we  find  the  same  process  in 
all  cases.  The  idea  of  seeing  is  to  the  linguistic  conscious- 
ness of  the  Greeks  so  far  from  being  a  single  one  that 
they  actually  make  use  of  another   root  in  the  different 
96  tenses  to  express  it.    The  momentary  perception  of  a  thing 
they  denote  by  idetVj  continued  observance,  by  the  derived 
word  OQccv^  the  root  of  which  may  be  seen  more  clearly 
in  ovQog  watchman;  if  they  wished  to  mark  future  time, 
and  occasionally    if  they  wished    to  denote    a    completed 
action  they  had  recourse  to  the  root  Stt,  which,  arising 
from  6k  has  given  its  name  to  the  organ  of  sight  in  the 
Indo-Germanic  languages.    It  was  only  by  the  use  of  this 
threefold  form  that  they  could  express  the  idea  of  seeing. 
But  there  was  no  lack  of  other   separate  words    besides 
these  for  the  same  idea,  which  denote  again  other  modi- 
fications of   the    idea  or  rather  other    conceptions,    from 
which  the  general  idea  first  arose  by  combination.     Any 
one,  who  is  not  wilfully  blind,  leams  from  such  patent  facts 
that  diversity  is  older  than  uniformity,  and  abandons  the 
attempt  at  going  to  work  with  cardinal  ideas,  an  attempt 
that  in  its  way  is  as  absurd  with  respect  to  signification 
as  the  attempts  to  refer  the  whole  of  the  actually  existing 
roots  to  a  limited  number  of  primitive  forms  is  phoneti- 
cally.     And    yet    with    the    stupidity    that    is    generally 
exhibited     by    classical     scholars     in     linguistic     matters, 
such    absurdities     are    constantly    being    set    before     us. 
For    example,   in   the   latest  edition  of  Passow's  Lexicon 
p.  2374   not  only  the  Latin   fundo   but  even  (psQco^  fero, 
and    gero    are    derived    from    the    Greek    q>v(o^    and    Joh. 
Heinr.  Voss    is    quoted  who    in  an  unlucky   moment    hit 
upon    the   idea    that    "the    entire   Greek,    Old-Latin    and 
German  languages  were  derived  from  this  common  root". 
He  who  instead  of  forcing  language  into  the  torture-boots 
of  his  logic,    or  subjecting    it  like  a    genuine   pedagogue 
to  his  caprices,  prefers  to  learn  from  it,  will  necessarily 
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be  brought  to  an  entirely  opposite  view,  sucb  as  has  la- 
tely been  stated  with  great  clearness  and  consistency  in 
the  excellent  work  of  Heyse.  There  we  read  (p.  130  f.) 
'If  we  consider  the  root  as  that  which  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  a  whole  family  of  words  in  common,  its  mean- 
ing must  certainly  appear  more  general,  that  is,  indefinite, 
than  that  ol  any  single  word  formed  from  it ;  both  in  form 
and  in  substance,  for  form  and  substance  cannot  be  ab- 
solutely separated,  and  by  the  limitation  of  the  form  the 
contents  also  become  diflFerent.  On  the  other  hand  if  we 
regard  the  root  in  its  origin  as  the  product  of  an  intuition 
(Anschanung)  created  by  sensuous  perception,  we  must  on 
the  contrary  consider  it  as  the  expression  of  something 
entirely  individual  and  particular.  It  is  more  general, 
more  vague  than  any  word  developed  out  of  it,  and  yet 
in  respect  of  its  original  contents  it  is  more  individual, 
more  sensuously  intuitive,  more  absolutely  vivid'.  And  97 
further  on  he  says  'The  procedure  is  as  a  rule  from  the 
unit  of  sensuous  perception  to  the  more  or  less  general 
intuition  and  conception,  and  from  this  back  to  the  parti- 
cular'*).  We  might  also  say:  the  differences  ofsynonymes 


*)  If  Max  Mailer  (Lectures  11  362)  remarks  *the  specialization  of 
general  roots  is  more  common  than  the  generalization  of  special  roots, 
though  both  processes  must  be  admitted ',  this  is  opposed  to  our  view 
more  in  appearance  than  in  reality.  For  the  question  .there  rather 
concerns  the  manifold  employment  of  a  root  in  words  coined  from 
it.  *Thu8  from  roots  meaning  to  shine'  (he  says  p.  353)  to  be  bright 
names  were  formed  for  sun,  moon^  stars,  the  eye  of  man,  gold,  silver, 
play,  joy,  happiness,  love\  I  would  only  add,  that  it  is  not  every 
root,  which  falls  under  the  ovofia  of  *to  shine \  which  is  adapted  for 
all  these  uses:  rather  there  is  in  the  root  something  peculiar  to  it- 
self, so  to  say  a  character  indelehilis,  which  capacitates  it  preeminently 
for  a  certain  specialization  in  the  sense  assigned  to  it.  As  an  in- 
stance I  may  quote  the  root  div  (No.  269)  which  is  distinguished  from 
the  many  roots  meaning  *  shine',  e.  g.  bJia,  hharg,  rag  or  arg,  lamp  by 
its  developement  of  the  meanings  *to  play\  *to  be  cheerful'.  Herein 
it  agrees  to  a  certain  extent  only  with  the  root  gal,  discussed  under 
No.  123,  and  perhaps  with  las  *gUtter,  play\  Jacob  Grimm  (Kl. 
Schrift  1  124)_call8  words  which  do  not  now  allow  their  fundamental 
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are  older  and  more  original  than  the  diflPerences  of  the 
spheres  of  conception.  We  conjectured  this  before  with 
regard  to  the  conceptions  'go'  and  'see',  but  we  return 
once  more  to  the  latter,  for  it  may  be  shown  with  espe- 
cial clearness  that  the  ideas  of  contemplating,  espying,  look- 
ing, regarding,  observing  existed  as  distinct  earlier  than 
the  general  words  which  denote  the  various  operations  of 
the  senses,  tliose  of  seeing,  hearing  and  feeling.  And 
words  which  like  the  post-Homeric  aled-dvsa^ai ,  sentire, 
'to  perceive',  denote  sensuous  perception  generally,  belong 
to  the  latest  development. 

The  Indo- Germanic  root  sJcav  (No.  64)  which  occurs 
most  plainly  in  the  0.-H.-G.  scawon  {schamn),  'to  contem- 
plate', is  preserved  in  Greek  in  the  form  (Txo/,  xo/,  but 
it  has  not  only  in  dvo-CTco-o-g  the  meaning  'to  look  out', 
but  also  in  xoa  (Hesych.  axovsL^  Jtav^etat;  cp.  xoaOac  ai-;- 
6d's6d'av)  that  of  hearing,  ascertaining.  The  limits  of  the 
two  senses  are  overlept,  but  the  particular  fundamental 
meaning,  by  which  contemplation  (schauen)  is  distinguished 
from  looking  (blicJcen)  or  spying  (spdhen)  is  preserved.  It 
occurs  in  the  Lat.  cavere,  cautus  precisely  as  in  the 
Goth.  sJcaii-s  cautious.  The  vagueness  of  the  meaning 
of  the  root  here  lies  in  something  very  different  from  the 
98  idea;  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  conception  of  thoughtful 
contemplation  is  not  yet  applied  to  anything  special.  For 
certainly  from  this  the  notion  of  cautious  looking  out,  as 
in  the  German  proverb  Hrau,  schmi,  went'  may  be  deve- 
loped just  as  well  as  that  of  joyful  satisfied  contemplation, 
from  which,  to  say  nothing  of  other  comparisons,  not 
quite  free  from  doubt,  the  Goth,  shmn-s  (schon),  beautiful, 
sprang.  The  fundamental  idea  is  that  of  the  eye  dwelling 
on  an  object.  The  sensuous  meaning  may  be  faintly  per- 
ceived in  the  Latin  formula  lege  cautum  est,    for  as  this 


i\  and  adds  'All  appellations  are  wont  to 
the    banks  of  the  conception  which   lies 
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occurs  in  connection  not  only  with  ne  but  also  with  ut, 
amtum  est  comes  very  near  to  the  German  es  ist  vorgesehen, 
'it  is  provided'.  According  to  the  analogy  which  the 
senses  bear  one  to  another,  it  was  possible  for  this  root 
to  be  transferred  from  the  sense  of  sight,  as  we  saw,  to 
that  of  hearing,  sooner  than  from  the  fundamental  idea  to 
another,  as  for  instance  to  that  of  looking  or  espying.  Just 
as  old  as  the  conception  of  contemplation  (schauen)  is  that 
of  espying  {spahen).  We  Germans  are  fortunate  enough 
to  distinguish  them  directly  by  the  instinct  of  our  lang- 
uage, as  the  living  sense  of  nations,  it  is  true,  has  al- 
ways done,  while  the  definition  of  the  meaning  of  the 
two  verbs  is  not  easy,  but  even  an  uneducated  man  can 
easily  distinguish  the  espying  eye  from  the  contempla- 
tive. The  root  for  this  conception  (No.  Ill)  was  origi- 
nally spcJc,  whence  Skt.  ^poQarS^  Gr.  cxono-g  'spy',  Lat. 
specHtla  'place  of  espial',  0.-H.-G.  speh-o-m,  'I  espy'*).  In 
Sanskrit  this  root  has  lost  its  initial  s  in  the  present  stem 
pa^-ja.  The  meaning  assigned  is  'see,  descry,  behold'; 
and  it  is  significant  that  pagjdmi,  at  any  rate  in  the  later 
language,  is  only  used  in  the  present  stem,  like  oqcccd^  but 
in  the  other  tenses  it  is  supplemented  by  darg,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Greek  feepK.  The  force  of  the  Latin  root  spac 
in  speculum ,  conspicio,  adspido  has  been  generalized  in  like 
manner.  For  certainly  the  spirit  of  language  allows  itself 
to  generalize  conceptions,  to  'strip  them  of  their  natural 
element'  as  Heyse  (System  p.  96)  well  calls  it,  while  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  by  the  irresistible  force  of  usage  that 
the  name  6xciipy  'espier'  is  given  only  to  one  particular 


*)  A.  Weber  (Ztechr.  VI  819)  wishes  to  derive  this  root  from 
the  Skt.  pag  (pak)  'establish'  (ni^yvvfii  No.  343)  *by  means  of  a  pre- 
fixed 8\  The  assumption  of  this  added  somid  appears  to  me,  as  has 
been  said  above  (p.  58),  just  as  imcertain,  as  the  assumption  which 
concerns  the  meaning,  that  the  sensuous  conception  of  espying  should 
have  proceeded  from  the  entirely  abstract  notion  of  *  attaching  the 
look  firmly  to  anything*. 
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bird.    From  the  same  sensuous  fundamental  notion   Greek 
arrived  at  the  idea  of  the  'mark'   6xo%6-g  and  at  that  of 
hesitating  reflection  Cxdmsad-aL^    0xo7C£t0dxtL.    But    in    all 
99  these  cases  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  the  fixed  nucleus 
in  the  development  of  the  meanings.  —  A  third  synonyme 
for  the  idea  of  seeing  was   originally  akj  in  which  form 
it  has  been  preserved  only  in  the  Lithuanian  verb  ak-ti 
and  in  the  substantive  aJc-l-s  ^eye'.     Expanded  by  a  sibi- 
lant the  root  appears  in  the  Skt.  dk-sJiri  'eye':  the  Graeco- 
Italic  form  ok  occurs  in   oc-ulu-s,    and  more  disguised   in 
ooae  for  ox-i-s^  which  the  Slav,  ok-o  very  closely  approaches, 
the  Goth,  aug-6   somewhat  more  distantly.     By  labialisni 
6k  becomes  6tt  in  o^tg,  oifO(iaL  &c.    The  especial  meaning 
of   this    root  appears,  as  will  be  shown  more    fully    on 
p.  457,  to  be  that  of  a  keen,  penetrating  look.     The  Li- 
thuanian dktij  'to  have  open  i.  e.  penetrating  eyes'  comes 
very  near  to  this  idea.     The  opposite  to  it  is  ttxplog  if 
we  are  right  in  regarding  it  under  No.  251  as  'surrounded 
with  mist,  gloomy,  dull'.  —  In  a  fourth  root,  which  comes 
under  the  ovofia  of  seeing,  the  root  Fife,  we  may  at  least 
regard  it  as  characteristic  that  in  five  families  of  language 
the  idea  of  knowing  has  developed  out  of  it:  olda  —  Skt. 
veda   but   also  vedmi  —  Goth,  vait  —  Ch.-Sl.  ved-e-ti  — 
OJr.  rO'fitir  (for  ro-fid-tir)  novit  In  Sanskrit  we  also  meet 
with  the  apparently  related  verb  vi-n-d-d-mi  'I  find'.  Hence 
it  may  be   conjectured  that  from  the  beginning  the  idea 
of  the  apprehending,    discovering    sight  was    attached  to 
this  root:    and  therefore   Greek  confined    this  root  in  its 
sensuous  signification  to  the  aorist.     Indeed  in  some  pas- 
sages idstv  caimoi  be  translated  better  than  by  'find':  e.  g. 
Plat.  Sympos.   174E  x^^S    fiyrcov    (fs    Xva  xalieaifu^    ovx 
olog  X    fj  idstv.    For  a  fifth  synonymous  root,  in  its  old- 
est form  appearing  as  dark  (No.  13),  Skt  dadar^-a  =  Gr. 
di'doQx-af   as  it  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  brightness 
(Ch.-Sl.  torhrt,  splendens),   and  served   to   supply  a  name 
for  the  dragon  SQax-av  and  for  the  gazelle  dopx-ag,    we 
may  perhaps  assume  the  idea  of  a  clear,  bright  flashing 
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look  as  the  proper  or  especial  meaning*).  —  The  case  is 
quite  otherwise  with  OQa-o,  whose  connection  with  ovqo-s, 
'watchman'  was  intimated  above  (p.  120).  As  the  forms 
icigrnvj  iwQaxa  point  to  an  initial  digamma^  the  root  Fop 
(No.  501)  may  be  compared  with  the  0.-H.-G.  war-a  cura, 
war-t  custos  and  the  substantive  war  in  the  usage  found 
even  in  Middle-High-Grerman  'toar  nemen  eines  dinges'  (to 
take  heed  [be  ware]  of  a  thing);  and  with  these  we  have 
to  place  also  &Qa  'care,  heed'.  Perhaps  even  Lat.  ver-e-o-r 
is  derived  from  this  root;  its  proper  meaning  would  then 
be  'I  beware  of.  However  this  may  be,  we  assign  to  the  100 
root  Fop  the  fundamental  notion  of  wary,  anxious  sight. 
—  Besides  these  six  verbs  of  seeing  we  have  still  a  num- 
ber of  others  which  for  the  most  part  bear  the  marks  of 
great  antiquity,  as  for  instance  —  to  confine  ourselves  to 
Greek  —  ksv^em  (No.  87),  ^kdno,  ^edoiiav  (No.  308).  The 
original  multiplicity  is  here  as  obvious  as  possible,  and 
must  banish  any  thought  of  a  cardinal-idea.  But  the  same 
plurality  may  be  proved  in  the  case  of  many  other  ideas. 
We  have  only  to  think  of  the  numerous  roots  which  mean 
'say',  of  the  manifold  verbs  of  shining  and  gleaming.  In 
this  multiplicity  of  concrete  and  quite  peculiar  conceptions, 
all  of  which  carry  in  themselves  the  power  of  being  ge- 
nerahzed  and  of  becoming  as  it  were  signs  of  the  idea, 
lies  the  main  reason  which  explains  the  TCoXvcowiiia,  and 
at  the  same  time  also  the  plurality  of  languages  and  the 
deviations  of  even  nearly  related  languages  from  each 
other.  To  group  these  relations  a  special  sense  is  requi- 
site, which  is  nurtured  rather  by  a  genuine  scholarly  de- 
votion to  single  languages  than  by  widely  extended  in- 
vestigations into  the  struction  of  language  generally.  Here 
lies  the  weakness  of  comparative  grammar  in  the  direction 
laid  down  by  Bopp,  a  weakness  which  is  indeed  very  na- 
turally explained  by  the  immeasurable  extent  of  the  task 

*)  Thia  coigectare  is  confirmed  by  the  thorongh  discussion  of 
this  root  in  its  employment  by  the  Indians  and  Greeks,  given  by 
8onne,  Ztschr.  XII  351  S, 
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to  be  performed.  Here  we  need  the  instinct  for  language, 
the  instinctive  perception  of  the  poetry  slumbering  in 
language  —  such  as  no  one  showed  more  than  Jacob 
Grimm  — ,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  careful  attention  to 
out-of-the-way  formations  and  dilBferences  of  usage,  which 
not  imcommonly  guided  Doderlein  to  successful  combina- 
tions. But  as  all  enquiries  of  the  kind  go  back  to  the 
earliest  periods  of  the  life  of  language,  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  limit  one's  self  to  a  single  language  in  conducting 
them,  and  here  we  may  clearly  see  how  detailed  and  com- 
prehensive investigation  require  and  claim  each  other's  help*). 
We  now  set  ourselves  the  task  —  not  indeed  of  ex- 
plaining the  meanings  of  words  from  the  mechanical  ag- 
gregation of  small  elements  of  little  force  —  but  rather 
so  far  as  possible  of  referring  them  to  a  physical  con- 
ception as  special  as  possible,  which  is  the  ruling  idea 
and  as  it  were  the  soul  of  the  word,  and  adopt  the  long- 
approved  principle  that  abstract  words  have  proceeded  from 
101  concrete  ones.  But  we  must  not  however  neglect  to  use 
the  greatest  caution  in  the  application  of  this  principle. 
For  it  is  well  established  that  there  ar^  among  the  roots 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  some,  which  —  whether 
from  the  first  or  not  we  need  not  consider  at  present  — 
at  any  rate  before  the  separation  of  languages  denoted 
strictly  mental  activities**).  As  such  we  may  regard  the 
roots  man  (No.  429),  smar  (No.  486),  gna  (No.  135).  In- 
deed in  these  we  can  discover,  so  to  say,  a  retrograde 
tendency:  starting  with  what  may  be  clearly  recognized 
as  a  metaphysical  application  they  are  employed  to  denote 
ideas,  which  lie  rather  in  the  region,  of  the  senses.     The 


1 


*)  Compare  the  excellent  remarka  of  Steinthal  (Philologie,  Ge- 
Bchichte  und  Psychologie  p.  45)  directed  against  the  severance  of 
Philology  and  the  Science  of  Language,  which  in  such  questions  as 
those  discussed  above  is  most  decisively  shown  to  be  impossible.  Si- 
milarly in  ^Abriss  der  Sprachwissenschaft*  I  p.  40  f. 

**)  The  attempt  to  make  these  roots  also  dependent  on  sensuous 
ideas  will  be  discussed  in  the  case  of  each  separately. 
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Indo-Germanic  root  man,  which  in  Sanskrit  means  Hhink', 
and  which  expresses  mental  activities  in  the  substantives 
man-as  'animus',  mort-is  'opinion',  in  the  6r.  fi^(jtova,  fidvog, 
lifjttgy  in  the  Lat.  memini,  mens,  moneo,  in  the  Goth,  ga- 
mnn-an  'remember',  in  the  Lith.  menu  'I  think',  cannot 
however  be  separated  either  from  the  more  physical  ^aCvo- 
[jucij  ^rjvtg  (Skt.  manju-s,  'sense,  spirit,  ill.  humour')  nor 
from  (idvcDy  maneo,  Zend  upa-man,  fra-man  'to  remain, 
wait';  and  it  appears  certain  that  language  derived  the 
idea  of  remaining  and  persisting  first  from  that  of  reflec- 
tive hesitant  thinking  and  bethinking,  as  the  opposite  of 
hasty  action.  According  to  this  precedent  I  connect  the 
Lai  mora  with  the  root  occurring  in  me-mor,  which  ap- 
pears in  Greek  as  |Li€p,  and  preserves  its  form  most  com- 
pletely in  fL^Q-L-fiva,  (lEQ-^TiQ-a,  Jbut  in  Skt.  as  smar  'to 
bethink',  smr-ti-s,  smar-a-na-m,  memoria.  The  Latin  lang- 
uage, it  is  true,  certainly  was  not  conscious  that  mora 
had  any  connection  with  memory  and  so  entirely  genera- 
lized the  usage  of  this  substantive,  as  of  the  derived  verb 
morari  (in  a  manner,  as  it  appears,  especially  common  in 
Latin)  that  without  the  analogy  we  have  quoted  we  should 
hardly  think  of  assuming  a  connection  between  these  two 
words*).  Perhaps  however  the  same  root  experienced  a 
similar  change  of  meaning  in  Greek  also,  if  we  may  con- 
nect fjidklG)  with  the  root  |Li€p.  In  any  case  we  find  here 
the  ideas  of  thinking  and  hesitating  side  by  side  with 
each  other.  Hence  if  there  is  a  shifting  of  the  meaning 
from  the  metaphysical  back  to  the  physical,  the  accepted 
derivation  of  the  German TN^wH  and  the  Lai  mas,  Ch.-Sl. 
mait  from  the  root  of  thioking  has  nothing  absurd  in  it; 
apd  we  need  not  be  prevented  from  accepting  this  deriva-l02 
tion  by  the  fact  that  the  Latin  word,  even  more  exclusi- 
vely than  the  German,  denotes  only  a  half  of  the  human 
race.  Hence  any  one  who  with  Diefenbach  (Vergl.  Worterb. 


*)  A  confirmation  of  this  view  may  be  found  in  O.Ir.  mar'ait 
(manent),  m-mair  (he  is  not  living.) 
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n.  p.  33)  should  prefer  to  separate  the  German  words 
from  the  root  man  and  to  connect  it  with  mar  'die'  would 
be  mistaken ;  inasmuch  as  he  would  be  sinning  against  our 
first  principle,  to  start  with  an  agreement  in  sound,  and 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  change  of  meaning,  surprising 
only  at  first  sight,  would  be  driven  to  maintain  a  change 
of  sound  which  is  altogether  untenable. 


1 


14. 

To  discover  the  fundamental  idea  in  a  family  of  words 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  examine  it,  where  possible, 
in  a  verb.  For  though  we  are  not  to  go  back  to  the  old 
erroneous  view  that  roots  are  verbs,  and  that  the  verb 
was  older  than  the  noun,  the  idea  of  a  root  unmistake- 
ably  unfolds  itself  most  freely  and  broadly  in  verbal  ex- 
pression. It  is  here  to  a  certain  extent  still  in  a  state  of 
flux,  and  here  it  reveals  to  us  soonest  upon  close  exami- 
nation its  essential  nature.  As  a  rule  only  one  side  of 
this  idea  is  expressed  in  a  noun,  in  a  verb  several.  There 
is  an  advantage  for  the  etymologist  even  in  the  fact  that 
a  root  which  is  living  as  a  verb  always  presents  itself  to 
us  in  a  different  light  in  the  various  tenses.  For  un- 
doubtedly the  difference  between  incipient*),  continuous  and 
complete  action  —  which  I  think  I  have  justly  distinguished 
in  my  school  Greek  Grammar  §  484  (cp.  my  ' Elucidations' 
of  it  p.  203  ff.  [E.T.])  from  the  difference  between  the  orders 
of  time  (Zeitstufen)  has  the  closest  connexion  with  the 
fundamental  idea  of  a  verb,  and  stands  generally  on  that 
limit  between  the  substance  and  the  form  of  language, 
between  inflection  and  word -building,  which,  though  for 
the  requirements   of  elementary   teaching  we  regard  it  as 

*)  ["The  epithet  ia  difficult  of  translation,  and  cannot  be  repre- 
sented in  all  its  bearings  by  any  single  English  word.  It  is  *  initial* 
as  opposed  to  *  continued',  *  culminating^  as  opposed  to  *  preparatory', 
*  instantaneous'  as  opposed  to  ^durative'."  Elucidations  p.  205  (E.T.)]. 
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firmly  established,  yet  in  deeper  investigations  we  may 
consider  as  in  many  respects  wavering.  That  this  diffe- 
rence is  an  original  one/  to  be  assumed  as  existing  even 
in  the  earliest  period  of  the  Indo- Germanic  language,  al- 
though hardly  a  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Sanslfrit,  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  when  we  consider  that  the  whole  con- 
jugation of  the  verb,  and  especially  of  the  Indian  verb, 
rests  upon  the  distinction  between  the  verbal  stem  (pKdh 
=  TTuG)  and  the  present  stem  (bodh  =  TieuG).  With  Steinthal  103 
(Philologie  &c.  p.  4C)  I  recognise  the  principle  'the  sound 
is  always  the  secondary  factor,  the  primary  factor  is  the 
inner  mental  activity',  and  it  seems  to  me  inconceivable 
that  the  relation  which  comes  out  so  clearly  in  Greek  and 
in  the  Slavonic  languages,  according  to  which  an  action 
viewed  as  momentary  is  connected  with  the  shorter  stem-form, 
one  viewed  as  continuous  with  the  extended  form,  should  rest 
upon  pure  accident,  and  that  such  a  distinction  only  arose 
after  the  separation  of  languages.  Pott  has  recently  again 
expressed  himself  to  the  same  effect  (IV  668  fit),  and  ad- 
duces, as  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  finer  distinctions  of 
duration  themselves  are  by  no  means  a  product  of  the  reflection 
of  the  understanding  or  of  mental  cultivation,  but  rather 
belong  peculiarly  to  the  instinct  of  language,  some  remark- 
able analogies  from  the  dialects  of  India.  With  measure, 
moderation,  limitation  the  Indians  in  no  sense  concerned 
themselves.  Their  earliest  poetry  reveals  to  us  a  ideal  cha- 
racter averse  to  reality,  and  what  wonder  is  it  if  they 
early  lost  the  sense  for  distinctions  which  had  little  im- 
portance for  them?  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact 
that  among  them  too  forms  deprived  of  their  significance 
were  still  preserved.  But  inasmuch  as  certain  roots  by 
virtue  of  their  fundamental  idea  could  be  conceived  of 
only  as  continuous,  or  on  the  other  hand  only  as  incipient, 
we  find  some  roots  only  in  the  present  stem,  others  only 
in  the  aorist,  and  for  this  very  reason,  as  we  have  seen, 
language  was  compelled  sometimes  to  unite  various  defec- 
tive roots  and  stems,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  complete  verb, 

CuBTius,  Etymology.  9 
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bound  together  by  one  conception,  as  oQoiv  —  alSov  —  oil^o- 
fiat,  fpsQ(o  —  rjvsyxov  —  otao,  sum  —  fat,  sliiv  —  atptnf 
or  iysvoiiriv  —  Ttifpvxa  or  ysyova,  Xiyo  —  eljtov  — 
iQci,  It  is  just  this  primitive  wealth  of  the  Greek  language, 
which  ^ften  furpdshes  us  in  this  respect  with  the  most  im- 
portant conclusions*).  For,  apart  from  such  mixed  verbs,  it 
is  undoubtedly  not  a  matter  of  indiflference  to  which  class 
a  verb  belongs,  whether  the  shortest  stem  occurs  in  the 
aorist  or  the  present,  whether  the  present,  if  it  has  a  length- 
ened stem,  is  lengthened  by  nasal  or  vowel  affixes,  or  it 
may  Jbe  by  reduplication,  or  by  the  inchoative  characte- 
ristic 0Xj  which  indeed  sometimes  occurs  imited  with  re- 
104  duplication.  On  the  contrary  all  this  throws  light  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  root,  and  facilitates  the  difficult  task 
of  ascertaining  its  fundamental  idea,  especially  if  we  also 
pay  attention  to  the  employment  of  the  individual  forms 
in  living  use,  particularly  in  the  oldest  period.  For  in- 
stance, to  a  root  which  like  the  Greek  Kaji,  means  when 
regarded  as  momentary,  Ho  make  ready,  .manufacture'  (-^. 
187  r^v  %aAx^£g  xafioi/  avSgag)  and  in  the  middle  voice 
(U.  341  tag  avrol  xaiioiisad^a)  Ho  acquire'  (Doderlein, 
Glossar.  2169),  we  cannot  possibly  attach  as  its  fundament- 
idea  that  of  torpidity  or  exhaustion,  because  of  the  ilea 
of  growiug  weary  peculiar  to  the  durative  xafivoj:  though 
this  would  have  to  be  the  case  if,  with  Benfey  II.  150  we 
wished  to  connect  Kaji  with  Skt.  gam  sedari,  cessare,  — 
a  view  to  which  there  would  be  no  phonetic  objections. 
For  the  aoristic  form  of  ^make  ready,  manufacture',  could 
not  be  developed  from  any  such  fundamental  ideaf.     Even 

*)  Cp.  the  discussion  of  this  anomaly  by  L.  Tobler  (Ztscbr.  IX. 
251  ff.),  who  falls  in  with  my  view.  The  tendency  to  characterize 
the  present  stem  by  methods  peculiar  to  it,  is  preserved  in  Greek 
down  to  historic  times.  Thus  Atticism  limits  the  use  of  the  root  oceir 
to  the  aorist,  perfect  and  future,  and  uses  in  the  place  of  it  the  de- 
rived GTioJcm  in  the  present  and  imperfect.  Eontos,  in  the  Aoyi^og 
"EQfiTJg  A,  566. 

t)  It  is  a  significant  fact  for  the  meaning  of  ndfivsiVy  that  the 
word  in  modern  Greek  means  do:  ft;}  yicc^r]s  to,  in  Cyprus  is  'don't 
do  that'.    Cp.  E.  CHirtius,  G6tt.  Anz.  1867  p.  301. 
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the  distiiiction  of  the  so-called  genera  verbi  is  instructive  for 
the  determination  of  meaning.     Our  judgement  as  to  the 
fundamental  idea  of  a  verb  will  vary  according  as  it  oc- 
curs only  in  the  active,  or  only  in  the  middle,  or  in  both 
forms,  and  according  to  the  meaning  which  it  has  deve- 
loped in  the  latter.    For  instance,  the  fact  that  both  av- 
ddvm  and  i^do^t  originate  in  the  root  db  (pr.  svad)^  by  no 
means   favours   the   derivation   of  suad  from   su  ad   'gut 
essen',   or  even  su  d  ad  'gut  anessen'  rejected  above  on 
other  grounds.    Again,  as  the  idea  of  a  verb  is  brought 
out,   as  it  were,   in  various  lights  by  the  richness  of  in- 
flection, so  it  is  presented  in  various  aspects  and  situations, 
so  to  speak,  by  the  composition  of  the  verb  with  prepo- 
sitions.   By  this  means  we  frequently  get  additional  elu- 
cidation. The  fundamental  meaning  is  completely  ascertained 
only  by  surveying  all  the  iostances  of  its  composition  with 
prepositions  —  though  it  is  not  always  easy  to  e£Fect  this, 
owing  to  the  arrangement  of  our  lexicons.    It  is  certainly 
not  unimportant  with  regard  to  the  correct  conception  of 
the  Lat.  root  tul  that  while  in  other  respects  it  follows  the 
meaning  of  the  synonymous  /er,  it  does  not  share  its  in- 
transitive use,  which  occurs  in  differre  =  8taq>BQBiVy  while 
distuliy  as  I  have  shown  in  my  Prooemium  de  aoristi  latini 
rdiquiis    (Ind.   lect.  Kil.   hib.    18^)    p.   VI   [reprinted    in 
Studien  Vol.  V:  cp.  p.  429],  is  not  found  in  the  sense  of 
diverstis  fm.    The  root  ix  (1%^)   (No.  169,  170)   has  been 
considered    quite    identical    with    the  Skt.   vah    (vah-^-mi,  lOG 
veho)  and  the  Lat.  veh  (veho).    But  in  addition  to  the  use 
of  the  middle  ixofiai  tcvog   'I  hold  on  to  a  thing',  which 
of  itself  would  make   us   hesitate,    compounds   like    aw- 
i%Gi    ^I   hold    together'    are    not    less    opposed    to    such 
a  view.    The  meaning  of  the  Skt.  root  pat  ^fly,  throw  one- 
self down,  fair  (No.  214)  does  not  seem  to  be  very  close 
to  that  of  the  Lat.  petere  which  is  much  less  definite.    But 
compounds  like  at-pat  ^spring  up,  go  up'  p'a-pat  ^hasten 
before,  hasten  to'  show  that  the  fundamental  idea  was  that 
of  motion  through  the  air  generally,  just  as  a  certain  in- 

9* 
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definiteness  remained  with  the  Romans.  Finally  in  the  case 
of  a  verb  we  have  certainly  also  to  consider  its  construction, 
in  which  sometimes  a  trace  of  the  original  idea  betrays 
itself.  This  forms  part  of  the  border-land  between  etymo- 
logy and  syntax.  The  latter  has  often  been  led  into  error 
by  endeavouring  to  derive  the  construction  of  a  verb  from 
the  meaning  most  common  to  it  in  a  later  stage  of  the 
language,  while  the  reason  of  it  lay  in  the  original  idea, 
which  has  perhaps  almost  wholly  faded  away  in  the  cur- 
rent usage.  This  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  for  instance 
in  the  case  of  the  Lat.  uti  (Ztschr.  IV.  237).  Conversely 
the  genitive,  with  which  olQX(Oj  aQ^oii^ai  are  construed,  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  enquiring  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  root  dpx  (No.  165)  and  it  is  significant  as  regards 
the  difference  of  the  radically  identical  verbs  d^iyyaveiv  and 
fingere  (No.  145)  that  the  former  is  almost  always  followed 
by  the  genitive,  the  latter  by  the  accusative. 

Nouns,  as  compared  with  verbs,  show  a  certain  in- 
flexibility. They  do  not  offer  by  any  means  so  many  ad- 
vantages for  the  discovery  of  the  primitive  sense  which 
language  attached  to  them.  But  still  sometimes  the  deri- 
vation of  nouns  gives  us  the  same  kind  of  help  as  the 
inflection  of  verbs.  For  in  the  case  of  derivation  also,  it 
is  not  always  the  full  and  undivided  fu  ndamental  idea  which 
meets  us  in  single  derived  words,  but  often  a  fragment  of 
it,  a  modified  meaning.  The  fundamental  idea,  so  to  say, 
breaks  up  in  the  derivatives,  and  each  one  of  these  eluci- 
dates the  whole,  just  as  the  fragments  of  a  rock  give  in- 
dications of  its  quality.  Hence  it  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance for  etymology  to  collect  as  completely  as  possible 
all  the  words  that  belong  to  each  other  and  in  the  case 
of  every  word  that  is  to  be  discussed,  we  shall  have  to 
adduce  at  least  the  most  important  representatives  from 
among  its  derivatives.  Even  formations  of  a  date  so  (pro- 
106  portionally)  late  as  diminutives  are  sometimes  throw  much 
light  upon  the  stem -word.  Thus  Pictet  (Ztschr.  V.  27) 
aptly  makes  use  of  the  form  sig-ill-um,  which  presupposes 
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a  shorter  sig-ul-um  to  refer  the  abstract  idea  of  the  pri- 
mitive sig-nu-m  to  a  visible  conception,  which  he  not  im- 
probably derives  from  the  Skt.  sag,  sang,  adhaererCy  the  Lit. 
seg-ti  'fasten  on',  so  that  the  more  physical  idea  of  ^the 
fastening'  or  'the  attached'  appears  to  have  been  preserved 
longer  in  the  diminutive  than  in  the  stem-word.  Corssen 
however  explains  the  word  otherwise  in  Nachtr.  122.  Con- 
versely an  etymology  is  often  refuted  by  the  fact  that 
some  member  of  the  family,  which  can  hardly  be  se- 
parated from  the  word  explained,  refuses  to  coincide  in 
its  peculiar  application  with  the  idea  assumed  as  funda- 
mental. Thus  Ebel  (Ztschr.  IV.  20b)  connects  the  Lat. 
vincere  with  the  Gr.  etxeLv,  as  its  causative.  There  is  no 
difficulty  presented  by  their  phonetic  relations,  and  as  far 
as  the  meaning  is  concerned  also  the  words  might  well  be 
brought  into  connection.  But  we  cannot  separate  per-vic- 
ax  from  vincere  and  this  word  cannot  be  referred  to  the 
idea  of  yielding  (Cp.  Corssen  Beitr.  61).  We  must  regard 
as  the  first  requisite  for  arriving  at  the  fundamental  idea 
(cp.  Pott  n^  233)  the  most  comprehensive  examination  of 
all  usages.  Even  etymologers  of  repute  have  often  sinned 
against  this  principle.  Meanings  are  often  treated  far  too 
lightly,  and  they  are  drawn  from  indices  of  roots  and  lexi- 
cons, and  not  from  the  living  language,  or  constructed 
artificially  out  of  inadequate  materials.  Inasmuch  as  com- 
parative philology  has  to  do  with  many  languages,  there 
is  of  course  often  great  difficulty  in  discovering  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  a  word,  for  it  is  impossible  to  be  equally 
at  home  in  all,  and  certainly  it  is  mainly  in  this  direction 
that  our  labours  will  need  to  be  corrected  in  the  future. 
But  we  must  at  least  be  aware  of  the  dangers  which 
threaten  us  at  every  step.  We  may  therefore  give  here 
some  instances  of  incorrect  procedure.  In  the  Ztschr.  XII. 
238  tsniog  'cavern'  is  derived  from  <y;racj,  and  the  substan- 
tive is  translated  by  'cleft,  tear',  the  verb  by  'cleave,  tear'. 
But  in  reality  0%a(o  has  only  the  meaning  'draw,  drag, 
pull',  never  of  dividing  or  of  tearing  in  pieces;   and  this 
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alone  would  suit  the  etymology  proposed.  Occasion  for 
error  has  been  given  by  the  fact  that  CJtav  may  sometimes 
be  translated  by  Hear'  (rdssen)  in  the  sense  of  'drag  to 
oneself  or  'drag  forth*.  From  the  root  an,  which  as 
a  verb  in  Sanskrit  means  only  'breathe,  blow'  (cf.  avBfio-gy 
aninia)  it  certainly  appears  that  also  andlorS  'fire'  is  de- 
rived; and  it  may  be  not  without  reason  that  the  notion 
of  flickering  (cf.  tcvoltj  ^Hfpaictoio  O.  355)  serves  as  a  link 
between  the  ideas  of  breathing  and  burning.  (Cf.  Studien 
IV.  p.  228).    But  this  by  no  means  justifies  us  in  ascribing 

107  to  the  root  itself  the  meaning  'bum',  and  further  the  more 
remote  idea  of  'shine'.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Skt 
agni'S  =  Lat.  ignis,  Lith.  ugnl-s,  is  derived  from  the  root 
ag  (Ski  ag)  'move'  (P.  W.:  but  cp.  Fick^  6),  but  who  would 

.  therefore  venture  to  ascribe  to  the  root  ag  itself  the  mean- 
ing 'bum'?  With  the  same  justice,  on  the  ground  of 
q)aQog^  which  imdoubtedly  belongs  to  the  root  (psQ  (No.  411) 
we  might  attribute  to  this  root  the  bye-meaning  'clothe', 
and  even,  as  (pdQ  =  fur  is  also  derived  from  it,  the  further 
notion  of  'steal'.  Nouns  are  always  to  a  certain  extent 
names,  which  are  given  from  some  motive  or  other,  drawn 
from  the  object  and  often  fixed  upon  with  bold  caprice. 
We  cannot  distinguish  sharply  enough  between  such  iso- 
lated offshoots  of  a  root,  and  the  main  stem,  or,  to  drop 
metaphor,  between  the  fundamental  idea  which  is  visible 
throughout  and  isolated  applications  and  bolder  metony- 
mies. The  danger  of  embracing  a  cloud  instead  of  Hera 
is  one  to  which  the  etymologist  is  always  exposed.  And 
in  this  respect  the  Indian  indices  of  roots  are  misleading. 
If  we  reflect  how  hard  it  is  to  give  the  idea  of  a  word, 
especially  of  a  verb,  with  brevity,  we  shall  not  imagine 
that  we  have,  in  the  meanings  assigned  by  grammarians 
to  their  roots,  anything  but  approximate  estimates.  Let 
any  one  take  any  verbs  he  pleases  in  our  High  German 
literary  language,  as  e.  g.  Jieben  (heave)  sdwpfen  (draw) 
ahnen  (guess)  helfen  (help),  and  endeavour  to  explain  them 
merely  by  two  or  three  other  words,  without  the  help  of 
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another  language^  and  without  complete  definitions,  and  it 
will  be  seen  how  impossible   it  is  in  this  way  to  hit  the 
central  point  of  the  meaning.    He  could  hardly  do  more  than 
set  by  the  side  of  them  some  similar  words  such  as  tragen 
(bear)  nefimen  (take)  vermuthen  (conjecture)  imterstutzen  (sup- 
port).    Now  this  is  just  what  the  compilers  of  the  Indian 
indices    of  roots   did.     They  only    state  that  one  verb  is 
synonymous  with  another,   or  that  it  is   a  word  for  the 
general  idea  (ndnian  =  ovofia)  go,  wish,  sound  &c.    Hence 
Pott  especially  has  justly  warned  us  (e.  g.  H^  460)  against 
too  hasty  a  use  of  these  indices;  and  so  also  Westergaard 
(Radices  linguae  Sanscritae  p.  XI)  has  uttered  the  words 
—  which  well  deserve  to  be  laid  to  heart:  —  'caeterum 
puto  cavendum  esse,  ne  ilia  grammaticorum  de  potestate 
radicum  decreta  nimis  urgeantur,    nam   iUis   nihil   vagius 
nihil  magis  dubium  et  ambiguum  esse  potest'.     These  in- 
dices —  to  which  an  additional  confusing  element  is  added 
by  the  Latin  translations  of  their  editors  —  hardly  give 
us  more  information  than  would  be  gained  in  the  case  of 
Latin  verbs   if  they    were   divided    into  verba  declarandi, 
sentiendi,  eundi,  splendendi  &c.     We  can  never  arrive  at  108 
the  real  meaning  of  a  root,   except  from  its  usage,  and 
hence   nothing   can   be   done   with   unauthenticated   roots, 
even  if  many  of  them  do  not  rest  upon  arbitrary  assump- 
tion.   But  even  in  the  case  of  those  which  are  established 
by  isolated  examples,   we   can    see   from   the   number   of 
quite  different  meanings  which  are  found  united  under  one 
root,   how  impossible  it  is  to  say  that  their  fundamental 
idea  is  ascertained.     For  instance,   under  the  root  vi  we 
have  no   less   than   six;    1)  ire   (trans,  ferre)^   2)  dbtinere, 
3)  (fetum)  condpere,  4)  desiderare,  amare,  6)  iacere,  6)  co- 
medere.   So  long  as  these  different  meanings  are  not  referred 
to  one  centre,  the  etymologer  can  make  no  use  of  a  root 
of  the  kind,  especially  beyond  the  limits  of  Sanskrit.    Ben- 
fey   in  his  Lexicon   to   the  Samaveda   makes   it   probable 
that  the  fourth  meaning  is  merely  an  offshoot  of  the  first, 
and  that  the  notion  adire  is  the  iutermediate  stage  between 
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1  and  4,  which  2  also  fits.  (Cp.  Pott  W.  I.  609).  Hence 
we  cannot  approve  of  Corssen's  use  (Beitr.  18,  Nachtr.  53) 
of  the  fourth  meaning,  severed  from  the  rest,  to  explain 
thereby  the  Lat.  in-vi-tus.  The  arguments  which  Ben  fey 
(Orient  imd  Occident.  III.  91)  brings  forward  to  establish 
the  active 'meaning  'willing'  for  the  Skt.  vitas  ^  rest  upon 
a  very  unconvincing  explanation  of  an  obscure  passage  in 
the  Egveda,  A  scholar  who  aims  at  exactness  not  merely 
in  reference  to  the  sounds,  but  also  to  the  more  meta- 
physical element  of  language,  will  have  to  guard  himself 
carefully  in  etymologizing  against  the  a^evi]va  xccQriva  of 
the  indices  of  roots. 

It  is  a  further  departure  from  the  region  of  the  com- 
prehensible and  intelligible,  when  such  shadowy  forms  are 
created  only  by  abstraction.  This  is  an  error,  into  which 
Leo  Meyer  falls.  This  scholar  himself  declares,  it  is  true 
(Vergl.  Gramm.  I.  336)  that  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
extract  only  'roots  in  a  less  rigorous  sense',  that  is  'those 
simplest  elements,  which  it  has  been  found  possible  hitherto 
to  separate  from  words  actually  occurring  after  stripping 
off  parts  which  belong  to  a  suffix  or  a  prefix':  but  he  does 
not  always  follow  his  own  rule.  It  might  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  in  Lat.  scumi-m  the  syllable  saa;  (p.  399),  in  vXij  = 
silva  the  syllable  ml,  in  vrjao-g  the  syllable  ncis  had  no 
suffix  still  attached  to  them.  But  apart  from  this  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  see  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  as- 
sertion of  groups  of  sounds  arrived  at  in  such  a  purely 
ai-bitrary  manner.  The  author  himself  feels  the  shadowy 
nature  of  these  forms^  for  he  does  not  venture  to  attach 
any  meaning  whatever  to  many  of  them.  Pott  gives  as 
a  jocose  example  of  such  procedure  the  root  gen  'to  bo 
a  cheek'  for  gena  (11^929);  and  in  reality  for  the  root  as, 
which  Leo  Meyer  (p.  345)  extracts  from  as-inu-s,  if  we 
wished  to  translate  it,  we  should  have  nothing  to  choose 
109  but  the  meaning  'to  be  an  ass'.  But  there  is  hardly  more 
sense  in  assuming  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lat.  facere  (p.  359)  a  root 
hhaJc  'make',  for  ayanav  (p.  399)  a  root  gap  'love'.     We  may 
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assert  confidently  that  the  root  of  sci-o  is  sci,  but  what  is 
gained  thereby,  if  we  here  lay  down  the  abstract  idea  as 
the  only  one.    But  inasmuch  as  sci-sc-o^  plebi-sci'tu-m,  populi- 
sci-tu-m  also  belong  to  this  root,    and  as  in  dc-sci-sco  we 
see  the  notion  of  separation  coining  out  prominently,  it  be- 
comes clear  that  sci-o  is  identical  with  x£t-cj  (for  67t€t-cj) 
'cleave'  (No.  45b)  and  that  the  meaning  ^ sever'  (scheiden) 
branched    off  into   'decide'    (entsclwidcn)    and    'distinguish' 
(imter-sdieideyi).    From  the  last  it  is  a  short  step  to  'know'; 
and  indeed  in  German  we  use  the  word  gcsclieit  (discreet) 
in  a  similar  sense  (cp.  Doderlein,   Synon.  and  Etym.  VI. 
323):  while  the  Lat.  cernere  offers  another  parallel  instance. 
The  etymon  is  therefore  in  this  case  only  found,  when  to 
the  form  which  may  be  proved  to  be  the  most  primitive, 
-we   attach    that  meaning   which   the   living   usage    of  the 
whole  group  of  connected  words  has  shown  to  be  the  oldest. 
It  is   self-evident  that  we  may    on  the  whole  expect 
to  find  both  the  fimdamental  meaning   and  the  primitive 
form  of  a  word  first  in  the  oldest  language,  and  that  ac- 
cordingly we  have  to  pay  especial  attention  to  the  usage 
in  the  earliest  period    of  language:    and  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  point  out  the  great  importance  of  Homer's  diction 
for  Greek   etymology.     Yet  many   etymologers  in  ancient 
and  modem  times  have  paid  too  little  regard  to  the  Ho- 
meric usage.     The  old  etymology   of  [liQifiva  'care'  from 
ILBqCieiv  'divide',  'because  care  distracts  the  heart'  lingered 
on   down  to  very   recent  times.     This  -explanation    would 
have  little  probability  in  itself,  because  it  would  ascribe  to 
language  the  propounding  of  a  riddle,  but  it  is  completely 
disproved  by  the  consideration,  that  in  Homer,  as  I  have 
noticed  already  in  the  Philologus  HI.  p.  738,   the  words 
^iQog  and  ^sQiXsiv  do  not  occur  at  all,    and  the   related 
lioQog,  iiotQU,  etiiagrai  only  justify  us  in  attaching  to  the 
root  M€p  the  meaning  'apportion  to',  and  by  no  means  the 
materially   different    meaning    of    'part   asunder'    (Homer. 
daCtiVy   Sat^eiv).    Hence  fiegifiva  like  iiBQ^rjQa  belongs  to 
the  root  |Li€p  from  sniar  (No.  466);  from  which  on  p.  101  we 
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explained  me-mor  and  mora.  The  same  consideration  disproves 
the  explanation  of  iiaQoif  as  'dividing  the  voice,  speaking 
articulately',  which  is  now  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  which 
is  in  itself  improbable  enough:  it  is  maintained  however 
by  Doderlein  (Gloss.  2479).  Christ  (Gr.  Lautlehre  p.  186) 
derives  (pQciica  from  the  Skt.  pra-vad  'to  say  before  or  to 
110  say  out'.  But  even  Aristarchus  showed  (Lehrs.  p.  93)  that 
the  verb  in  Homer  still  meant,  not  'say',  but  'show'  Sta- 
arinaivBiv^  whence  in  the  middle,  e.  g.  0v  Se  q)Qci6ai  at  fu 
iSadeeig  {A,  83)  comes  the  force  'to  show  oneself',  'to 
make  oneself  clear',  'to  consider'.  This  is  alone  enough  to 
wreck  Christ's  theory.  In  consequence  of  the  importance 
of  the  language  of  Homer  for  our  purpose  I  have  taken 
especial  care  to  adduce  in  their  proper  place  characteristic 
passages  from  the  Homeric  poems  to  elucidate  the 
meanings.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  on  the  other 
hand  the  later  language  also  can  in  its  turn  often  supply 
its  own  peculiar  offshoots,  in  particular  cases,  especially  in 
popular  and  proverbial  uses.  Even  'Modem  Greek  is  not 
to  be  despised  occasionally.  Now  xaiQog  means  'weather', 
XQovoQ  'year'.  In  both  words  the  essential  idea  remained 
unaltered:  in  xaiQog  this  is  mutability,  in  xQovog  it  is  du- 
ration. We  shall  be  obliged  to  presuppose  this  essential 
notion  even  in  the  etymon.  Fortunately  the  rich  history 
of  the  Greek  language  furnishes  us  with  such  facts  in  abun- 
dance*), and  we  are  very  rarely  so  situated  as  to  be  ob- 
liged to  learn  the  meaning  of  any  Greek  words  merely 
from  lexicons  and  other  isolated  explanations  which  might 
readily  lead  us  astray.  Accordingly  where  we  are  thrown 
back  upon  such  notices,  e.  g,  those  of  Hesychius,  we  ought 
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*)  There  is  a  pectdiar  feature  in  the  development  of  the  meaning 
of  words,  called  the  *  pessimistic'  (cp.  Bechstein,  Germania  VIII.  330) 
which  occurs  occasionally  also  in  Greek,  e.  g.  in  icfivriqog,  d-Qciaog. 
Max  Miiller  (II.  249)  notices  similar  instances.  But  undoubtedly  the 
motive  to  this  pessimism  is  often  the  endeavour  to  give  milder  names 
to  bad  things,  i.  e.  euphemism.  Cf.  Lobeck  de  antipJirasi  et  euphe- 
mismo.    Acta  Societ.  Graec.  II.  291. 
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never  to  forget  on  what  slippery  ground  we  are  moving. 
But  it  will  be  permissible  to  make  a  cautious  use  of  glosses 
whose  transmission  does  not  in  itself  lie  open  to  any  su- 
spicion. This  is  certainly  less  venturesome  than  to  refer 
rare  words  of  the  kind  by  doubtful  conjectures  to  the 
standard  of  familiar  Greek. 


15. 

Apart  from  the  assistance  in  the  discovery  of  the 
meanings  of  words,  given  by  the  means  already  indicated, 
we  are  exclusively  confined  to  analogy,  a  great,  but  un- 
questionably not  always  trustworthy  teacher.  In  linguistic 
investigations  analogy  has  of  course  demonstrative  force 
only  when  it  is  supported  by  a  series  of  evident  instances,  ill 
This  is  frequently  the  case  with  regard  to  the  substitution 
of  sounds.  But  in  the  region  with  which  we  are  at  pre- 
sent concerned  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  series  of  any  length, 
because  the  particular  cases  are  too  individual,  so  that  we 
shall  not  often  find  that  precisely  the  same  conception  is 
formed  more  than  twice  from  one  and  the  same  original 
conception.  But  even  a  single  sure  example  can  throw 
surprising  light  on  a  similar  case.  Hence  what  is  espe- 
cially needed  is  a  careful  collection  of  such  analogies:  and 
up  to  the  present  time  we  feel  a  painful  want  of  this. 
Hitherto  at  most  one  side  of  the  development  of  meanings 
has  been  regarded,  though  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
important,  the  figurative  nature  of  expression,  which  runs 
through  all  languages.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  lan- 
guage is  crowded  in  every  part  with  metaphors,  which 
shed  a  poetic  fragrance  over  the  simplest  forms  of  speech. 
On  this  point  much  material  has  been  collected.  We  have 
already  referred  (p.  91)  to  Renan  —  De  Vorigine  du  Jan- 
gage.  Pott  (Ztschr.  H.  101)  shows  how  man  transfers  his 
own  circumstances,  relations  and  properties  to  inanimate 
nature.    Indeed  grammatical  gender  is  nothing  but  an  at- 
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tempt  of  the  same  kind  to  assimilate  the  world  of  things 
to  the  nature  of  man.  Even  the  ancients  did  not  fail  to 
observe  that  language  itself  here  paved  the  way,  so  to 
speak,  for  the  poet  and  the  orator.  Quint.  VIII.  6.  4.  says 
that  translatio  is  ita  ah  ipsa  nobis  concessa  natura,  ut  indocti 
quoqtie  ac  non  sentienfes  ea  frequenter  utantur.  Hence  he 
views  artistic  metaphor  as  a  continuation  of  the  natural 
process.  The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  Lobeck  in  the 
attractive  dissertations  de  metaphora  et  metonymia,  which 
Friedlaender  has  published  (Konigsb.  1864).  Max  Mailer 
also  (11.  535)  discusses  metaphors  very  thoroughly,  dividing 
them  into  radical  and  poetical  metaphors.  We  cannot  over- 
look the  distinction  between  the  unconscious  expression  of 
an  image  which  is,  for  the  naive  instinct  of  language,  the 
most  natural  way  of  denoting  a  thing,  and  the  intentional 
choice  of  one  which  the  poet  summons  in  order  to  reflect 
in  it  what  he  has  to  denote.  But  as  the  language  of 
poetry  in  general  approaches  closely  to  the  creative  spirit 
of  the  people,  so  from  poetical  metaphors  light  may  be 
cast  upon  those  which  are  instinctive.  Thus  the  student 
of  language  will  be  able  to  learn  from  collections  such  as 
the  extremely  rich  one  of  Hense  'Poetic  Personification  in 
Greek  poetry  with  reference  to  Latin  Poets  and  to  Shakspere* 
—  Parchim  1864,  published  in  an  enlarged  form  as  a  first 
112  part,  Halle  1868.  In  this,  c.  g.  it  is  explained  how  nu- 
merous the  ways  are  in  which  expressions  like  xaQa^  xo/iiiy, 
/ifTCJ^or,  Tcovg  are  used  by  the  poets. 

Here  without  rigorously  distinguishing  the  metaphorical 
change  of  meaning  from  changes  otherwise  efiected,  we  may 
point  out  some  instances  of  repeated  transition.  We  start 
with  what  is  directly  obvious.  It  will  be  readily  admitted 
that  the  Greek  Xeva0(o  ^see'  (No.  87),  though  most  closely 
corresponding  to  the  Skt.  IdU  'see',  is  connected  not  only 
with  kavxog,  but  also  with  lux,  luceo,  if  it  is  remembered 
that  lumina  and  <pdsa  denote  the  eyes,  that  avya^ea^ccc 
means  in  poetic  language  Ho  look  upon',  and  that  also  the 
root  bepK,   as  we  saw  on   p.  99,  is  related  to  0.  S.  torht 
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'splendens'.     We  may    therefore  here  state  the  compouud 
proportion 

ksv6aG} :  \vK  =  lumina  :  Iticeo 

=  (fdea  :  q>aCv(o 

=  avyd^£6d'aL :  aiyyri 

=  SeQxoiiai :  torht. 

The  correspondence  of  Lat.  genio  with  the  Gr.  yc/ioj  (No. 

127  b)  is  not  merely  phonetic:  language  seems  rather  to 

derive  the  sigh,  the  expression  of  a  burdened  anxious  heart 

from  the  idea  of  crowded  fulness,  for 

,  .  , ,      ,      >      «  „,      f  Skt.  stan-dmi  ^sigh' :  Gr.  6rivoaai 
^mo'sxgh  :y^^a,Wfull  =j^^   ^^^^^  ^^^^  220)*) 

This  is  a  case  of  analogy  in  the  change  of  meaning 
which  Jos.  Scaliger  points  out  in  his  ^Cohiedanea  ad 
Vafronem^  Upon  closer  investigation  we  find  in  Latin 
also  isolated  traces  of  the  meaning  of  fulness  in  derivatives 
of  the  root  gefn,  and  I  even  regard  it  as  not  improbable 
that  the  swelling  bud,  geninta^  derived  its  name  from  this, 
as  in  Skt.  stana-s,  the  swelling  breast  in  woman,  from 
the  synonymous  root  stan.  The  Greek  ^qaSv-g  with  its 
derivatives  (No.  255b)  has  only  the  meaning  of  slowness: 
at  most  the  form  pQciScov^  explained  by  Hesychius  as  ddv- 
vccTog,  might  lead  us  to  assign  a  diflferent  fundamental  idea 
to  the  adjective.  But  the  Skt.  mrdu-Sy  which,  originating 
by  metathesis  in  ma/rdu-s  is  compelled,  according  to  Greek 
phonetic  laws  to  change  its  m  into  /3,  has  preserved  the 
earlier  meaning  tefim%  moUis,  which  occurs  also  in  the  Ch. 
SI.  mlad-U,  Now  if  we  further  compare  the  Lat.  lentus  113 
with  lenis  we  have  the  proportion 

fioadvg  'slow':  Skt.  mrdtis  'soft'  =  lentii-s:  lenis. 


*)  Albert  Fulda  in  his  *  Untersuchungen  ilber  die  Spraclie  der 
Homcrischen  Gedicbte  I.*  Diiisburg  1865  p.  112  points  out  how  in  4 
oat  of  5  places  where  ativm  occurs  in  Homer  with  its  second  sense 
we  find  H^Q  added.  The  idea  of  this  work,  that  of  tracing  out  from 
such  constructions  the  origin  of  metaphorical  usages,  is  a  happy  one. 
It  is  very  dangerous,  though,  to  lay  down  criteria  for  the  origin  of 
the  text  from  such  considerations. 
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The  old  world,  which  honoured  even  its  Achilles  above  all 
things  as  being  TtoSag  coxvg  conceived  of  slowness  as  an 
accident  of  weakness  and  soft  eflfeminacy.  But  the  idea  of 
softness  was  reached  by  language  from  that  of  rubbing 
away,  for  the  Skt.  mrdu-s  points  as  clearly  to  the  root 
mard,  rub,  rub  away,  as  the  Gr.  t^Qrjv  with  the  related 
Skt.  tarum-s  ^soft'  points  to  the  root  T€p,  teCQG)  (No.  239). 
Again  from  the  same  fundamental  notion  of  rubbing  away 
is  developed  that  of  age.  The  root  gar  in  Sanskrit  unites 
both  applications  Ho  rub  away,  to  make  small',  and  'to 
cause  to  grow  old'  (senio  conficere).  The  fundamental  phy- 
sical idea  has  been  preserved  in  grd-nu-m  and  yvgi-g  'fine 
meal',  the  metaphorical  idea  in  x^p-ujv,  yriQccg  (No.  130). 
Max  Miiller  even  unites  in  a  similar  way  the  conception 
of  death  with  that  of  rubbii]^  away,  and  derives  the  root 
mor  (niori  (No.  468)  from  a  root  mar,  which  has  retained 
he  thinks,  its  original  force  in  ftvAi^,  mola:  according  to 
this  view  yeQov:  grmu-m  as  mori:  mola.  The  notion  of 
dirt  is  developed  from  that  of  wetting,  moistening:  for  as 
no  one  can  fail  to  see  the  connection  of  a^Sa  'dirt', 
ccQdaXog  'dirty',  agdakovv  'to  dirty',  with  uqSsiv  'to 
wet',  the  connection  of  pol-lu-o  with  ItH),  lav-o  is  also 
made  clear,  and  the  two  furnish  an  adequate  analogy 
for  the  comparison  of  the  Gr.  invSog  'wetness,  rotten- 
ness' and  iivddci)  with  the  MHG.  smtus  (No.  479)  'smut'. 
—  Language  conceives  of  colour  as  a  covering,  for  as  color 
is  connected  -with  celare,  oc-cul-ere,  so  the  Skt.  varna-s  (co- 
lour) is  with  the  root  var  'cover,  conceal'  the  Gr.  XQ^i^ 
with  xQ(6g  'skin',  and  perhaps  also  the  Skt  Uliavi-s  in  the 
sense  of  colour  with  the  rt,  sku  (cp.  No.  113)  'cover'.  —  The 
groimd  it  denoted  as  'the  trodden',  for  as  the  Skt.  padxMn 
and  the  Gr.  niSo-v  (No.  291)  wiiih  the  Ital.  Pedu-m  point 
to  the  root  'pad  'tread',  so  the  Gr.  ovSug  and  iS-atpog  (No. 
281)  with  the  Lat.  sol-ii-m  point  to  the  Skt.  sad  which  in 
compounds  means  'go',  as  the  Ch.  SI.  chod-i-ti  does  al- 
ways. —  The  notion  of  a  meal  is  derived  in  many  ways 
from  the  idea  of  portioning  out.     Thus  daC-g^  as  every  one 
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can  see,  is  to  be  compared  with  ^auD,  SbItcvov  not  only 
with  dap-Sj  but  also  with  SaTt-avri^  and  both  with  the^Skt. 
dap,  the  causative  of  the  root  da  'give':  but  also  tpayatv 
eat'  (No.  408).  is  related  to  Skt.  bhag  'portion  out,  re- 
ceive as  a  portion,  enjoy'.  Hence  (payetv  means  pro- 
perly 'to  get  one's  share',  and  it  was  therefore  limited  to 
the  expression  of  a  point  of  time.  A  further  analogy  is 
presented  by  the  Skt.  root  ag,  obtinere,  comedere.  —  Jacob 
Grimm  (Gramm.  11. 60)  derives  the  Goth,  figgr-s  (finger)  from 
fangm  (fahan).  This  analogy  entends  to  daxrvXog  (No.  11),  lu 
which  as  being  a  diminutive  form  points  to  a  lost  Saxto-g^ 
as  digitus  to  dec-eturS^  to  be  connected,  not  indeed  with  the 
root  biK  (d£ixw(iL),  which  the  a  shows  to  be  wholly^ foreign 
to  it,  but  (in  spite  of  Pott's  protest  IT.  220)  with  the  root 
b€K:  the  meaning  of  this  root,  employed  only  in  the  middle 
forms  ddxofiaij  dexo^at^  is  there  used  in  such  an  abstract 
manner,  that  there  is  something  surprising  in  the  idea  of  the 
connection.  But  this  scruple  vanishes  when  it  is  remembered 
that  empfangm  (receive,  take  to  oneself)  is  a  compound  of 
fangen  (take),  and  that  8ox6g  'beam',  Soxdvi]  'fork',  dox^r] 
'span'  belong  to  the  same  root.  To  us  the  notion  of  'quiver' 
does  not  seem  to  come  very  near  to  that  of 'bear'  inasmuch 
as  many  other  things  are  borne,  beside  this  particular  art- 
icle. Certainly  nations  thought  otherwise  in  those  old 
times  when  no  part  of  the  dress  was  so  necessary  as  this, 
hence 

J  .  I  Ch.  SI.  tulii  'quiver' :  root  tul  'bear' 

x^kag  and  nkricCov  'near'  are  derived  from  the  root  TiXa, 
to  which  we  must  assign  the  meaning  'strike,  hit'  (cp. 
No.  367).  This  root  has  been  retained  without  any  change  of 
meaning  in  the  Ch.  SI.  pra-ti  'strike'.  If  we  remember  the 
German 'prallen'  (bounce)  and  'anprallen'  (fly  against),  though 
these  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  root  phonetically,  the  con- 
nexion in  sense  will  be  regarded  as  a  natural  one.  But  as 
nXfi'CCo-v  is  to  TiXa  so  is  the  equivalent  tx-raq  to  the  root  Ik, 
Lat.  ic-ere  (No.  623).  —  Gu-juo-c  passion,  spirit  belongs  to  0u- 
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€iv  ^rush,  rage',  whence  theThyiads  have  their  name  (No.  320), 
as  well  as  the  Ch.  Si.  dn-chu  'spiritus',  Lith.  du-md  ^spirit'. 
The  same  relation  exists  between  the  root  liup,  which  in 
the  Skt.  kup-jd-mi  means  Ho  be  in  motion,  in  agitation' 
and  then  'to  be  angry',  but  in  the  Lat.  ctip-io  only  'de- 
sire', and  the  hypothetical  root  Tivap^  which  we  must  assume 
from  the  Lith.  I'vdpa-s  'breath',  kvep-ti  'breathe,  reek'.  From 
this,  with  the  loss  of  the  v  we  have  xaTC-vog  (No.  36)  and 
Skt.  lap'i-s  'smoke  of  frankincense',  so.  that  6ujli6-c  is  re- 
lated to  the  Skt.  dhuma-s  'smoke'  (=  fu-murs)  just  as  kup- 
jd-mi  is  to  xa7tv6-g.  In  the  Ztschr.  XU.  399  I  have 
shown  with  reference  to  farcio  and  (pgdaacD  by  the  side  of 
frequens,  with  the  fundamental  idea  (No.  413)  retained  in  the 
Lith.  hniku,  how  the  notions  O'owdj  stuffs  protect  are  often 
attached  to  one  and  the  same  root,  also  that  frequenter  is 
to  (pQaaaeiv  as  saepe  is  to  saepire  and  as  dkivxeg  to  etXsiv, 
—  Verbs  of  saying  frequently  originate  in  words  of 
pointing,  so  fpa-vai  from  the  root  cpa  {(paCvGi  No.  407) 
dicere  from  the  root  diky  SbCxw^l  (No.  14)  (pQut^eiv^  which 
still  in  Homer  means  'to  point'.  —  Mention  has  been  made 
above  of  the  repeatedly  recurring  connections  between  the 
ideas 'separate'  and  'recognize'  (p.  109).  —  Even  some  ap- 
li5pellations  which  appear  at  first  sight  quite  arbitrary  and 
originating  rather  in  a  witty  fancy,  recur  to  our  surprise 
more  than  once  in  entirely  independent  regions  of  language. 
Poets  have  indeed  called  the  windows  the  eyes  of  the  house, 
as  conversely  the  eye  a  window  of  the  soul  —  but  the 
window  is  explicitly  called  by  the  Goths  augo-dauro,  pro- 
perly the  'eye-door',  by  the  Slaves  dk-no  (pk-o  'eye'),  the  In- 
dians grhakslm'S  ivomgrha  'house'  and  aksha-m  'eye'.  The 
0.  N.  v'md-auga  along  with  the  English  mndrow  is  somewhat 
specialized  (cp.  Pictet  II.  254).  The  appellation  of  'look- 
out' for  an  opening  occurs  elsewhere  too,  e.  g.  in  the  Gr. 
onri  (No.  627).  —  We  shall  have  therefore  to  pay  good 
heed  to  these  and  similar  analogies  of  the  transition  of 
meaning  in  the  consideration  of  individual  etymologies. 
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16. 


Our  principle  of  undertaking  the  etymology  of  no 
word  without  having  thoroughly  instructed  ourselves  as  to 
its  meaning  from  the  living  usage  of  the  Greek  language, 
is  met  by  great  difficulties  in  the  case  of  certain  kinds  of 
words.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  case  of  isolated 
words  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  usage  at  all. 
The  ancients  distinguished  these  words,  so  difficult  of  inter- 
pretation, from  the  rest  of  the  stores  of  language,  by  the 
name  yXci60ai.  Tlie  explanation  of  these  words,  which  we 
must  regard  as  being  for  the  most  part  remain^  of  an  older 
use,  representatives  of  extinct  families,  has  given  the  learned 
world  plenty  of  occupation  from  the  work  of  Democritus, 
tcbqI  ^OyiYiQoVy  ri  oQd^osTtecrjg  xat  yXcjiSiSeov,  to  the  latest 
times.  Even  the  connection  in  which  these  words  are  in- 
troduced, especially  in  Homer,  often  tells  us  very  little 
about  their  meaning.  In  the  Homeric  epos  the  epithets 
are  as  traditional  as  the  figures  of  gods  and  heroes:  and 
therefore  we  may  conjecture  for  ^tQOTteg^  aXtpriCraC^  dcsQog 
according  to  the  connection  any  epithet  which  suits  the 
nature  of  man,  and  for  ^votlj,  v&qo^  any  which  suits  the 
qualities  of  brass,  provided  it  does  not  contradict  the  Ho- 
meric conception.  Hence  in  cases  like  these  a  special  mean- 
ing is  given  us  only  by  the  grammarians.  And  we  inust 
by  all  means  guard  against  putting  too  low  a  value  on  the 
grammatical  tradition.  The  Alexandrians  possessed  in  the 
rich  treasure  of  the  literature  accessible  to  them,  in  the 
collections  of  the  old  yX(ooaoyQd(poi^  in  their  own  collections  ii6 
of  dialectic  expressions,  certainly  drawn  in  part  from  living 
usage  —  as  in  fact  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  gathered 
AaxcDvixal  yXco06at  —  materials  denied  to  us  for  the  ex- 
planation of  Homeric  glosses,  from  which  assuredly  many 
a  word  could  be  at  once  interpreted.  Since  the  work  of 
the  pioneer  in  this  field,  Lehrs  dc  Aristarchi  studiis  home- 
nets,  no  one  can  enfer  upon  the  task  of  explaining  Homeric 

CtTBTiirs,  Etymology.  10 
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words  without  having  at  least  ransacked  the  Venetian 
scholiasts  and  Apollonius  Sophista,  if  he  does  not  wish 
to  expose  himself  to  the  just  charge  of  superficiality.  But 
unfortunately  many  an  etymologist  of  recent  times  thinks 
not  only  that  he  may  neglect  this  task,  but  also  that  he 
can  dispense  with  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  Homeric  dia- 
lect and  construction  of  the  verse,  without  which  not  a  step 
can  be  taken  with  safety.  Even  when  we  employ  all  the 
aids  accessible  the  difficulties  with  this  class  of  words  are 
very  great,  and  the  determination  of  the  meaning  of  a  word 
merely  from  its  etymology  is  always  a  'periculosae  plenum 
opus  aleae'. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  proper  names,  the  very  words 
for  which  the  etymologer  is  called  upon  most  constantly 
and  most  zealously  to  give  his  aid.  It  is  demanded  of  him 
that  he  should  solve  by  his  art  the  riddle  of  the  history 
of  nations,  the  foundation  of  cities,  the  beliefs  as  to  the 
Gods:  and  men  are  often  not  ill-disposed  to  estimate  the 
whole  art  too  low,  if  their  warm  desires  are  met  by  cold 
scepticism.  Pott  has  based  his  extremely  rich,  inexhaustible 
book  on  Personal  Names  upon  the  principle  that  ^there  are 
for  the  etymologer,  as  a  matter  of  primary  belief,  absolutely 
no  nomina  propria,  but  only  appellatives'  (p.  1).  This 
must  be  so  far  allowed,  that  certainly  every  proper  name 
has  arisen  from  an  appellative,  and  in  countless  instances, 
the  fundamental  meaning  may  be  ascertained  with  ease  and 
certainty.  This  is  most  easy  with  reference  to  the  names 
which  form  the  proper  matter  of  Pott's  book,  i.  e.  personal 
names,  inasmuch  as  these  have  been  formed,  at  least  in  great 
measure,  in  times  known  to  history,  were  in  part  intelli- 
gible at  the  time  to  their  own  nation,  and  were  derived 
from  circumstances  of  life  otherwise  familiar,  even  though 
not   always   explicable   at  first  sight*).     But  for  all  this. 


*)  Some  remarks  as  to  the  giving  of  names  are  to  be  found  in 
my  dissertation  on  the  Delphic  inscriptions  discovered  by  Wescher 
&  Foucart  (Berichte  der  k.  sachs   Ges.  der  WissenHch.  1864  p.  234). 
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with  every  proper  name  the  etymological  operation  is  by  one 
degree  more  difficult  than  with  an  appellative.  For  having 
to  do  in  etymology  with  three  factors  generally,  form, 
meaning,  and  origin,  we  are  furnished  in  the  case  of  appel- 
latives with  the  first  two  of  these,  but  in  the  case  of  proper  117 
names  only  with  the  first  Hence  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
we  have  to  deal,  so  to  speak,  with  two  unknown  quantities. 
It  is  therefore  especially  difficult  to  conjecture  the  meaning 
of  proper  names,  and  above  all  of  local  and  mythical  names. 
We  do  not  refer  here  to  the  fact  that  even  a  man  who  is 
inclined  to  explain  the  Greek  nation,  Pelasgians  as  well 
as  Hellenes,  entirely  from  itself  and  its  early  history,  can- 
not entirely  disregard  the  influence  of  foreign  stocks  and 
nations.  But  even  if,  as  is  certainly  the  case  with  the 
great  majority  of  names,  Greek  stems  and  roots  lie  at  their 
base,  difficulties  enough  are  left  remaining.  In  names  of 
places  we  are  helped  by  exact  knowledge,  by  the  aspect 
of  the  locality,  which  may  be  so  characteristic  that  the 
meaning  of  the  name  at  once  becomes  clear.  But  this  is 
proportionately  seldom  the  case,  and  there  are  so  many 
motives  for  naming  a  place,  natural,  historic,  mythologic, 
derived  sometimes  from  the  situation  itself,  sometimes  from 
its  inhabitants,  that  as  a  rule  not  one  but  many  possibi- 
lities are  furnished*).  It  is  still  more  difficult  with  my- 
thological etymologies.  For  in  order  to  discover  the  meaning 
in  such  cases  we  must  have  some  mythological  conception 
as  a  basis  from  which  to  start.  Are  we  to  look  for  the 
occasion  of  the  names  of  Gods  in  natural  phenomena,  or 
in  ethical  conceptions,  in  Greek  localities,   or  in  common 


*)  Gust.  Ed.  Benseler's  third  edition  of  Papers  Dictionary  of 
Proper  Names  (completed  in  1870)  gives  for  all  proper  names  German 
translations,  a  bold  attempt,  in  which  we  cannot  help  recognizing  the 
wit  and  the  talent  for  combination  shown  by  the  translator.  But 
0.  Benseler  was  certainly  right  in  not  continuing  these  attempts  of 
his  father's  in  the  portion  of  the  book  which  he  prepared  himself. 

Ernst  Curtius  (GOtt.  Anz.,  Nachr.  1861  p.  143  if.)  treats  of  *  geo- 
graphic onomatology',  and  especially  of  the  names  of  promontories. 

10* 
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natural  circumstances,  in  the  splendor  of  the  morning  and 
its  beams,  or  the  cloud-mountain  and  its  billows?  Are  we 
to  seek  the  source  of  the  names  of  the  heroes  in  historical 
and  human,  or  on  the  other  hand  in  physical  facts.  From 
the  stand-point  of  language  it  is  often  quite  impossible  to 
come  to  a  decision,  especially  as  we  find  here  a  circum- 
stance which  creates  great  difficulties  in  the  whole  sphere 
of  Greek  etymology,  i.  e.  the  number  of  homonyms  in 
Greek.  In  consequence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Greeks 
lost  the  three  spirants  j  v  and  s,  often  without  having 
any  traces  of  them  left,  many  words  and  stems  origin- 
ally distinct  in  sound  became  identical  in  their  form.  For 
instance  a  final  -o^  might  equally  well  represent  any 
one  of  the  original  roots  ok  (pil;o^at)  'see',  vaJ:  (o^)  'call, 
lis  speak',  ap  (oar,  Lat  opus)  'work',  vap  (fsTc)  'to  be  busy': 
the  syllable  lb  might  be  referred  equally  well  to  vid  'see' 
or  to  svid  'sweat'.  In  fact  even  before  the  distinctively 
Greek  stage  of  the  language  there  were  homonymous 
roots,  such  as  sak  seqtii,  ens6^ai  and  sak  dicere,  ivi- 
cn-slv.  But  it  is  just  this  plurality  of  meanings  in 
a  word  which  is  a  main  cause  of  its  difficulty.  Hence 
etymological  science  in  such  cases  can  often  only  determine 
the  sphere  within  which  the  meaning  may  lie,  and  not 
actually  furnish  it.  For  instance,  from  a  linguistic  point 
of  view  the  name  ^A%i'XBvg  may  just  as  well  mean  Exi- 
kaog  'holder  of  the  people'  (cp.  Exidrjiiog^  ExicxQarog^ 
ExBTtohg)  as  Exd-kccog  'holder  of  stones',  seeing  that  the 
stem  Xao  assumes  the  form  Xeu  in  paai^-kev-g^  Asv'tcx^drjg 
just  as  the  stem  Xaa  does  in  Xev-cj  'stone'.  One  who  re- 
gards the  heroes  as  historical  personages  will  prefer  the 
former  hypothesis;  one  who  views  them  as  humanized  de- 
ities who  originated  in  natural  conceptions,  will  prefer  tlie 
second,  seeing  in  Achilles  a  river-god.  But  we  cannot  allow 
what  Preller  —  following  earlier  scholars  —  appears  to 
regard  as  possible  (by  grouping  together  Myth.  IP  400 
Axt^ksv-g  and  'Axs^cio-g),  that  the  former  part  of  the  word 
denotes  'water'  and  may  bo  compared  with  the  Latin  aqua. 
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For  in  the  place  of  aqua,  which  corresponds  to  the  Skt. 
apy  Goth,  ahva  of  identical  meaning,  we  can  hardly  assume 
any  other  form  in  Greek  than  ajc,  a  form  which  seems 
to  be  preserved  in  the  names  MsfSHamoi^  i.  e.  Mb^vSqloi^ 
M666a7ciat.  Although  the  x,  which  we  must  assume  as 
the  original  sound  in  this  stem,  is  sometimes  aspirated 
(cp.  b€K  bex,  TUK  tux)  yet  this  is  altogether  improbable  in 
the  present  instance:  the  analogy  of  Sanskrit  and  of  the 
names  quoted  points  rather  to  labialism*).  Hence  it  often 
happens  that  nothing  is  left  for  the  science  of  language 
except  to  give  her  veto.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
with  the  comparison,  formerly  much  in  favour,  oi'^HQa  with 
the  Lat.  h^ra,  because  the  Greek  spiritus  asper  is  never 
equivalent  to  a  genuine  Italian  h:  and  it  is  the  same  with 
the  connection  of  this  name  with  Iqu  'earth'  (Welcker 
Gotterl.  I.  363),  because,  to  say  nothing  of  the  diflFerence 
in  quantity,  the  spiritus  asper  for  the  hnis,  though  not  in- 
deed unexampled,  still  hardly  ever  occurs  without  having 
traces  of  another  initial  sound  in  some  dialect  or  other 
or  in  some  related  form.  Leo  Meyer  certainly  is  right  in  no 
assuming  (Bemerkimgen  zur  altesten  Geschichte  d.  Gr.  My- 
thol.  p.  18)  as  the  stem  the  Skt.  svar  'heaven'  (cp.  Preller 
II  *  124).  I  find  no  convincing  arguments  in  the  objections 
of  Pott  to  this  derivation  (W.  I.  605,  925).  We  must  as 
decisively  reject  the  frequently  repeated  derivation  of  the 
name  Arixd  from  Xa^elv^  so  far  at  any  rate  as  the  name  is 
maintained  to  be  Greek.  For  it  is  wholly  inconceivable 
that  by  the  side  of  A^^og.^  Aij^rj^  the  0*  should  in  this 
name  change  without  any  provocation  into  a  r,  however  ready 
the  older  school  of  philology  was  to  accept  such  assump- 


*)  Pott  (in  the  Ztschr.  IX.  211)  has  attempted  to  bring  into  favour 
again  the  old  explanation  'troubler  of  the  Ilians':  and  bo  too  Benseler, 
who  translates  the  name  Schmei'zer.  But  the  Digamma  and  the  i  of 
J^iUog  are  objections  to  this  etymology.  Sonne  (Ztschr.  X.  98)  ex- 
plains 'A-xiXXev-g  *  Clear  shining',  comparing  a  with  the  Skt.  sa  *with\ 
and  the  second  element  with  the  words  of  bright  colour,  collected 
here  under  No.  197. 
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tious,  at  first  sight  not  very  bold,  but  really  quite  un- 
founded. On  the  contrary  it  is  one  of  the  chief  characte- 
ristics of  the  Greek  language  to  hold  firmly  to  the  gradations 
of  the  muteS;  and  from  this  there  are  but  few  exceptions, 
and  these  of  a  definite  kind  and  confined  to  narrow  limits. 
But  I  cannot  agree  with  either  Benfey  (Hofer's  Ztschr.  II. 
117)  or  with  Welcker  (Gotterl.  I.  300)  that  ^the  etymolo- 
gical relations  of  sound  are  not  to  be  pressed  in  all  their 
rigour  in  the  case  of  proper  names'.  On  the  contrary  with- 
out such  rigour  all  attempts  at  etymology  are  impossible. 
For  this  very  reason  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  histo- 
rians, topographers,  mythologists  and  ethnologists  should 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  simple  principles  of 
comparative  philology,  in  order  to  have  the  instruments  it 
supplies  always  at  their  command,  and  to  avoid  coming 
into  collision  with  it. 

But  mythological  etymology  has  other  dangers  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  which  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  mention, 
because  comparative  mythologists  of  later  years  in  parti- 
cular have  not  always  succeded  in  avoiding  them.  In  the 
attempt  to  connect  Greek  mythical  names  with  the  Indian, 
they  have  too  often  neglected  to  regard  the  Greek  in  con- 
nection with  the  family  of  words  to  which  they  belong, 
and  in  the  meaning  which  they  have  outside  the  pale  of  mytho- 
logy. Thus  Max  Miiller  in  his  able  essay  on  'Comparative 
Mythology'  (Oxford  Essays  1856  p.  81,' now  reprinted  in  his 
'Chips'  Vol.  II),  compares  the  Greek "i^^^cog  with  the  Skt.  ar- 
van,  arushirs,  arusJia-s,  which  forms,  as  he  shows,  starting  from 
the  original  meaning  'runner,  horse  \  denote  the  Sun-god. 
We  pass  over  the  doubts  which  might  perhaps  arise  against 
the  supposition,  which  MSller  brings  out  so  poetically, 
that  love  is  denoted  as  the  rising  sun.  But  how  can  we 
separate  "Egcog  from  iQC-g^  iQa^ai^  iQaOy  iQatog,  iQatsivog 
and  other  words,  which  are  all  of  old  date,  and  above  all 
Homeric?  They  could  not  have  arisen  from  the  name  iQc^g^ 
and  if  we  suppose  their  origin  to  be  the  same  root  ar,  to 
which  we  should  be  obliged  to  give  the  original  meaning 
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'go,  run,  strive',  then  eQog  would  mean  something  like  120 
'striving,  impulse'  and  it  would  be  hard  to  show  that  the 
cognate  ''EQayg  had  originated  in  the  precise  meaning  *horse, 
sun-horse'  assumed  for  the  Sanskrit  words  quoted.  I  hold 
the  same  opinion  of  the  explanation  of  the  XccQitag  as  the 
Skt.  haritas  (the  name  given  in  the  Vedas  to  the  horses 
of*  the  sun),  at  first  sight  attractive,  and  approved  also  by 
Leo  Meyer  (Bemerkungen  p.  39),  but  rejected  by  Sonne  in 
his  exhaustive  essay  on  Charis  (Ztschr.  X)  and  by  Pott 
n*  897,  W.  11.  1.  209.  For  what  are  we  to  do  with  the 
appellative  x^Q^St  and  with  xapd,  X^^Q^j  x^Q^'to(i((h  X^Q^^^s'^ 
Max  MUller  (IP  418)  now  endeavours  to  derive  both  these 
words  and  the  Sanskrit  harit  'yellow,  pale'  from  the  root 
ghar,  to  which  he  assigns  the  fundamental  meaning  of 
glittering  brightness:  x^9^^  as  a  substantive  would  then 
originally  mean  'brightness',  Jiarit  as  an  adjective  'bright 
ones'.  But  the  assumption  of  an  adjective  is  still  very  bold 
in  the  case  of  Greek,  and  the  explanation  that  'one  of  the 
derivatives  of  the  root  was  carried  off  by  the  stream  of 
mythology'  would  excuse  this,  only  if  a  more,  decided  par- 
allel really  existed  in  the  Greek  conception  between  the 
Xd^itsg  and  the  horses  of  the  sun:  aud  this  Miiller  himself 
does  not  altogether  assume.  But  further,  we  cannot  banish 
from  Homer  all  personifications  of  abstract  ideas:  ^et^og^ 
Oopog,  "BlQig^  ^^J??  '^^  show  this.  I  believe  therefore  that 
the  mythical  Xd^tg  was  never  distinct  from  the  x^9^^  ^^  ^^al 
life.  With  respect  to  the  physical  basis  of  this  conception, 
to  which  we  shall  recur  in  No.  185  Sonne's  thorough  dis- 
cussion should  be  consulted.  The  attempts  to  refer  a  my- 
thical name  to  a  definite  object,  and  the  simple  use  of  the 
appellative  may  not  always  agree  well  together;  as  e.  g. 
Leo  Meyer  himself  feels  in  his  explanation  of  vv^q)i]  and 
NvfupaL  (Bemerk.  p.  66).  But  as  certainly  as  class-names 
are  older  than  proper  names,  so  certainly  must  we  regard 
as  unsatisfactory  any  etymology  of  the  latter  which  leaves 
unexplained  a  class-name  evidently  connected  with  it  As 
we  must  by  no  means  exempt  mythological  etymology  from 
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the  necessity  of  paying  attention  to  phonetic  laws,  so  we 
can  .as  little  excuse  it  from  the  duty  of  looking  at  every 
word  in  connection  with  its  family  of  related  words.  Purely 
linguistic  etymology  is  in  relation  to  mythology  and  other 
studies  that  need  the  explanation  of  words  a  kind  of  tcpic 
science.  It  teaches  how  to  find  in  accordance  with  pho- 
netic laws  and  the  analogies  of  the  change  of  meaning  the 
place  where  the  etymon  of  a  word  may  be  sought,  and 
how  to  avoid  the  errors  in  which  etymological  dilettantism 
with  its  dim  glimmer  of  ^similarity  in  sound'  and  not  less 
dull  light  of  'connection  of  meaning'  must  always  lose  it- 
self, and  especially  when  despising  linguistic  studies,  it 
seeks  in  names  only  the  confirmation  of  the  views  of  things 
which  it  has  already  formed.  Still  the  meanings  of  dif- 
ficult words  can  frequently  only  be  discovered  by  a  lucky 
dive  into  the  stores  of  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  al- 
ways resemble  to  a  certain  extent  conjectures  in  the  realm 
of  criticism.  Just  as  grammar  or  palaeography  cannot  be 
required  to  restore  to  perfect  correctness  the  texts  of  au- 
thors, so  etymology  as  a  branch  of  study  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  solve  all  the  riddles  oflfered  by  words.  But  it 
furnishes  by  the  evidence  of  phonetic  laws,  by  an  abundance 
of  examples,  and  by  placing  together  what  is  mutually 
connected  the  indispensable  tools  for  etymological  divi- 
nation: and  this  is  the  sense  in  which  I  give  to  this  at- 
tempt the  name  of  Trinciples  of  Greek  Etymology'. 
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'Eyat  aviipdXXoficci  toi^ci'  ifupccveOL  ta  ^r} 
yi,yvaja%6iisva  xenfuxi^ofisvog.       Herod.  II  sa. 
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Transliteration  of  the  Sanscrit  Alphabet. 


■  1 

11 
m.        1 

Consonants 

'""«'•  1  pkaoari  ' 

Gutturals 

Palatals       Unguals 

Dental* 

Labials 

Liquids 

^  a       1^  e   !  ^  k 

^K    1 

?t 

cTt 

^p 

\r 

^  a       ^  ei  J  ^  kh 

^k-h 

7  th 

^th 

T^Rph 

^1 

Ti 

-.     1        1 

11 

Kg 

34  1  ^d. 

1 

^b 
>^bh 

35! 

^au 

^gh|   ^gb 

^dh 

Mdh 

Aspirate 

^u 

^ri 

a?n 

TSJn 

?Tn 

^m 

^h 

^u 

'Ij 

TBJsh 

^s 

^v 

^T 

^9 

^t 

Anusvdra  (a  slight  appended  nasal)  is  represented  by  an  inverted 
comma  placed  below  the  preceding  vowel  (^). 

[In  the  Skt.  Alphabet  1  =  U,  r  =  ri,  f  =  ri,  n  =  ng,  in 
king,  K  =  ch,  in  chiM^eh,  g  =  j,  in  J^9^  (so  commonly  pro- 
nounced: but  cp.  p.  30),  n  =  gn  in  Campagna,  j  =  y,  in  yes, 
p,  ==  Ch  in  Germ.  Sichel  (see  p.  32),  t,  d,  n  are  commonly  pro- 
nounced as  t,  d,  n  but  they  were  produced  originally  by  the  in- 
fluence of  a  neighbouring  r:  the  lower  surface  of  the  tongue  should 
be  brought  against  the  palate  in  pronouncing  them:  V  =  probably 
the  Eng.  W.  kh,  th,  ph,  are  pronounced  almost  as  in  ink- 
horn,  pothouse,  topheavy,  gh,  dh,  bh  as  in  loghouse,  madhouse, 
Hohhouse.} 

In  the   transliteration   of  the    Zend    Alphabet   I  follow 
Justi,  Handbuch  der  Zendsprache  (Leipzig,  1864).    The  most  impor- 
tant points  to  be  noticed  are 
j  =  Skt.   g  [Eng.  j],  y  =  Skt.   j  [Eng.  y],  C  =  K  [Eng.  ch]. 
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Transliteration  of  the  Cyrillic  Alphabet. 

(Cp.  Schleicher  Beitr.  I  p.  30  ff.) 


i  4   a 

M   in 

*    U  (dnU,  light  u) 

B     b 

M    n 

"  y 

B     V 

(German  w) 

O     0 

b    i  (light  i) 

-    r     g 

n   p 

*    e  (je,    perhaps   pro- 

1   **    ^ 

. 

p    r* 

10  ju       Verly  a  long  e) 

'  €    e 

c     s 

n  ja 

A  Z 

(French  j) 

T     t 

le  je 

?    z 

(soft  S)     • 

o\(  U 

*    q  (in  in  the  French  fin) 

H   i 

X     Ch  (German  ch) 

«  j^ 

*  j 

l|     C  (German  z) 

A  a  (on  in  the  French  on) 

K    k 

X    c  (tsch) 

«  ja 

JL    1 

ni  3  (sch) 

1 

*  f   in  Bohemian  words  has  the  sound  of  r  followed  by 

a  French  j. 

Lithuanian. 

The  nasalized  vowels  are  denoted  as  in  Slavonic  by  an  inverted 
comma  subscript  (a  G  i  u),  which  does  not  affect  the  pronun- 
ciation. 

e   dentes   an   open   e   (9.). 

6  a  closed  long   e   appended  to    i,   as  in  the  Germ.    Se6, 

&   a  diphthongal  sound,   lying   intermediate   between    ea   and 
ia,   written  by  others  ie   and  arising  out  of  i. 

U  is  to  be  pronounced  like   0   with  a  following   a. 

y  is  a  long    i. 

Z   is  a  soft  S   as  in  Slavonic. 

Z  is  a  French  j,   as  in  Slavonic. 

SZ    =    Ch.  SI.    S  is  the  Germ.    SCh    [Eng.  sh]. 
The  Grave  accent  denotes  an  accented  short  vowel   (sfekti),   the 
Acute  an  accented  long  vowel   (zol6). 
(Cp.  Schleicher  Lit.  Gramm.  p.  7  ff.) 
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Irish. 

The  needfal  remarks  with  regard  to  the  Irish  consonants  will 
be  fotmd  at  the  head  of  the  several  sections.  Here  follow  some  re- 
marks as  to  the  phonetic  laws  of  the  vowels  in  Old  Irish.  Cp.  Ebel 
Beitrage  T.  163,  Stokes,  Ir,  Gl.  p.  160. 

•  In  most  words  the  earliest  demonstrable  form  of  the  intensifi- 
cation of  i  and  U  is  a  long  6  and  6,  for  which  however  we  find 
even  in  the  earliest  authorities  the  ia  and  ua  which  appear  with 
constantly  increasing  frequency.  Rarer  forms  of  the  intensified  i  are 
ai  a6  oi  Oe  (never  alternating  with  ^),  in  the  place  of  which  the 
modern  language  presents  us  throughout  with  ao  (aon  unus,  in  the 
place  of  the  old  aill  aen  Oin  Oen).  The  appearence  of  au 
(altematiug  with  6)  as  an  intensification  of  u  is  still  rarer.  An 
original  ava  or  va  seems  as  a  rule  to  occur  as  a  long  u, 
A  long  1  can  only  be  proved  with  certainly  for  the  I -row  in  the 
few  case^  in  which  an  i  originally  short  has  suffered  compensatory 
lengthening:  it  has  also  occasionally  ai-isen  at  the  beginning  of  a  word 
from  an  original  ja. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  we  have  in  Irish  (the  younger  the 
authority  the  more  this  appears)  the  endeavour  to  assimilate  the  vo- 
wels of  neighbouring  syllables.  In  this  respect  the  influence  which 
1  and  e  exert  backwards  is  especially  important.  Either  it  assimi- 
lates to  itself  the  vowel  of  the  preceding  syllable,  and  then  an  a 
becomes  an  i  (e),  or  it  forces  its  way  bodily  into  the  preceding 
syllable.  Thus  arises  a  series  of  secondary  diphthongs  and  triph- 
thongs: 

a  becomes  ai  ei  (oi)  ui, 

^    becomes   eiui    eui    lui    ^oi    and  commonly   ei, 
e   0   U   4   6   li   ia  ua   become   respectively   ei    oi   ui   ai 
oi  id  iai  iiai. 

In  the  old  language  u  has,  though  to  a  less  extent,  the  same 
influence  backwards.  It  assimilates  a  and  the  weakened  forms  of 
a  to  U  (o)  or  it  forces  its  way  bodily  into  the  preceding  syllable. 
Usually  au  GU  and  iu  have  arisen  in  this  way.  A  following  a 
changes  i  and  u  in  the  preceding  syllable  into  6  and  0.  The 
accent  over  the  vowels  only  denotes  their  length. 
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Regular  Sa1)8titation 

in  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Italian, 


Indo- 
Germanio 

a 

Sanskrit 
a 

Zend 
a  (e  o) 

Greek 
a  B  0 

Italian 

a  e  0 
i  u 

1       a 

a 

a 

a  rj  o 

a  e  0 

i 

i 

i 

t 

• 

i 
e 

1       i(?) 

i       ^ 

u 

i 

u 

T 

V 

i 
u 

ai 

e 

ae 

V 

at  Si  Oi 

0 

u 
ai     e     oi   , 
ae       oe  1  0 

i       ai 

ai 

ai 

«  »  P 

au 

1 

0 

ao  eu 

av  ev  ov 

au  0 
u 

i     nn 

au 

au 

av  r^v 

r 

X 

X 

8 

au 
c  q  (Umbr.  ?) 

g 

init.  h  med.  g 

t 

(1 

Lat.         lOscUmb. 
iuit.  fmed.d,b[       f 

9 

•P 
b 

Lat. 
init.  f  med.  b 

Osc.Umb. 
f 

jeforc  Gntt. 

n 

V 

11 

Q 

in 
r 
1 

t.  spir.  asp. 
,  spir.  ajq). 

J 
s(r 

V 

) 
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of  Sounds. 

German,  Church-Slavonic,  Lithuanian  and  Old  Irish. 


Ger 
Gothic 

man 
OldHighGerm. 

Slavonic 

Lithnanian 
a  e  i  0  u 

Old  Irish 
a  e  i  0  u 

a  i  u 

a  i  u 

a  e  o 

ai  ail 

e  o 

u 

i 

e  5 

a  (6)  uo 

a  o 

a  o  e 

f       ^     f      r 
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130  Greek  x  corresponds  to  Indogermanic  Tc.     In  Sanskrit 

this  is  represented  by  i,  AA,  U  or  f,  in  Zend  by  Tc,  ih,  r, 
f,  in  Latin  by  c  (Jc)y  q,  seldom  by  g^  in  Gothic  by  A,  at 
the  beginning  of  words  also  by  g,  in  Church-Slavonic  by 
Jc,  €y  c,  s,  in  Lithuanian  by  A*,  S2,  in  Old  Irish  by  c,  bet- 
ween vowels  by  ch,  g.  The  Sanskrit  sound  Uh  stands  for 
an  original  sk  and  therefore  corresponds  to  the  Greek-  ax. 


\ 


1)    Root  dxK  ayx'div  bend,  ayx-vko-g  crooked,  ayx-vkni 
noose,     oyx-o-g    bond,    circumference,    oyxivog 
hook. 
Skt.  root  aJc  ahU-d-mi  I  bend,  ank-a-s  lap,   hook. 
Zd.  aJca  (M.)  a  rivet. 

Lat.    anC'ti-s  (qui  aduncum  bracchium  habet  Paul. 

p.   19,   15),    tmC'U'S   ad'tmc-t(s,   mtoinn-s,   ung- 

?</?(-. s. 

Goth,  agga  Qials-agga  neck)  O.-H.-G.   angtd  barb, 

hook. 

Benf.  II  22  P.  W.  under  anJcas  and  aJc.  Pott  W.  Ill  119.  —  The 

rest  of  the  related  words  in  Greek  readily  occur,  ayxofg,  dyyutlrj,  ayx- 

ovrj  correspond   remarkably    closely  to  the  meaning  of  'ann'  which 

wp  get  from  the  Rv.  for  anka-s.    For  the  meaning  of  oy%o-g  the  fern. 

oyyiri^    yoDvicc,    (i^ysd'og  (Hesych.)    must    be    noticed.    —    The  neuter 

anka-s,  bending,  agrees  perfectly  in  sound  with  ayyio-g  ravine,  while 

anku^a-s  hook  agrees  in  meaning  with  uncuSy  as  with  the  O.-H.-G. 

angul.    It  is  probable  that  anyulu-s  belongs  to  the  same  stock:   it 

has  the  same  relation  to  ancu-s,  as  un-yulu-8  {anulus)^  that  was  held 

to  be  an  Oscan  word    (Mommsen  U.  D.  306)  and  was  an  old  Latin 

one  (Ft'st.  375),  had  to  itncu-s. 
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2)  Root  diK  ax-ax-^isvo-g  pointed,  ax-ox-ij  point;  ax- 

6vYi  whetstone,  ax-(ov  (St.  axovt)  javelin,  ax- 
avo-g,  ax-aiva  thorn,  ax-Qog  pointed,  axQC-g^ 
oxQi-g  mountain  peak,  (ix-v-g  swift. 
Ski  a^-an  missile,  ak-ras  qvack  (?),  Ofw-s  swift, 
-aqra-s  (in  compomids)  -cornered,  «fn-5  comer. 
Zd.  akn  (M.)  point. 

Lat.  aC'U-s,  am-o,  deer,  acn-ped-iU'S,  oc-m^  oc-ifer.   i3i 
O.-Norse.  egg-ja  sharpen,  excite.     fEng.  egg  on.] 
Lith.  asZ't-TU'Sj  Ch.-Sl.  os-irru  sharp. 
Cymr.  oehr  margo  (Z.^  827). 
Pott  W.  I  491,  Benf.  I.  165  fF.,  Roth  Ztsdir.  II  46,  Schleicher 
Ksl.  98,  PW.  510.    Joh,  Schmidt  gives  the  whole  root  a  careful  treat- 
ment in  his  *Die  Wurzel  ak^  Weimar  1865.  —  acupeditis  (Paul.  Ep. 
p.  9)    dicebatur  cni  praecipuum    erat  in   currendo   acumen  pedum'. 
Cp.  Plac.  gl.  acu  pedum  velocitate  pedum.    For  acer  (St.  acn)  Old  Lat. 
acru-8,  Charis.  I  p.  117  K.     On  the  Umbrian  stem  ol'ri,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  Latin  ocri  (Nom.  ocri-s,  mons  confragosus)  and  the 
deminntive   Oericulu-m  see  A.  &  K.   umbr.  Sprachdenkm.   II  64.  — 
Odor  can  hardly  be  a  borrowed  word,   but  has  the  same  change  of 
vowel  that  the  Gk.  word  has.  —  cJx/lhJ  identical  in  meaning  with  ac-ie-s, 
approaches  most  closely  to  the  Lith.  asz-tni    (St.  (iszmen),  sharpness. 

—  The  meanings  sharp,  pointed^  swift  arrived  at  through  the  idea  of 
penetrating  (Doederl.  61.  180)*,  are  united  in  this  root  (cp.  (o%lSsg 
iroitia  Hes.).  —  From  the  amplified  root  aks  (cp.  Skt.  alcsh  reach,  hit) 
is  derived  o^vg  swift,  perhaps  also  as-tu,  asiu-tu-s  with  s  for  a;  as  in 
SeS'tius^  tes'ta,  tes-tu  (No.  235). 

3)  ax-iiov  (St.  axiiov)  anvil,  thunderbolt. 

Skt.  Oi-md  (St.  apnan)  stone,  thunderbolt,  ar-ma- 

ra-s  made  of  stone. 
O.-Norse.  hamar-r  (saxum,  malleus)  0.-H.-G.  hamar 

(malleus). 
Lith.  ak-mu  (St.  cik-^nen),  Ch.-Sl.  ha-nient  stone. 
Bopp  Gl.,  Grimm  Gesch.  400,  Scheicher  Ksl.  97,  Pott  W.  I  502. 

—  In  German  as  in  Slavonic  metathesis  has  taken  place.  —  lloth 
Ztechr-  II  42  shows,  starting  from  the  meaning  stmie,  how  first  that 
of  sling- stone,  thunderbolt,  was  derived  from  it  (Hes.  Theog.  722 
Xal^sog  axiimv  ovQavo&sv  nartcav),  secondly  that  of  anvil  and  hammer, 
thirdly  that  of  the  vault  of  heaven,  thought  of  as  stone.  Hence  Zend 
agman  heaven,  and  likewise  Hesych.  '^xftoi'  Ovqavog^  da^ov^dat  oi 
ovQixvldai;  "Anfiovog  6  Ov^avog  UXniidv  ap.  Eustath.  p.  1154,  25.  — 

CuKTiUB,  Etymology.  11 
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The  meaning  stone  is  prominent  in  a%iiova  dlsTQ^fiavov  (pestle)  Kv- 
TCQwi  (Hesych.).  The  root  seems  to  be  No.  2.  Cp.  Aufrecht  Ztschr. 
V.  135  f. 

4)  axxo-g  {cjiiog  Ilesycli.)   shoulder   —   Lat.  d-la  (for 

aX'la\  axilla,  —  0.-H.-Cr.  ahsala,  uohs-a,  shoulder. 
Bopp  Gl.  8.  V.  qfa,  which  I  with  the  PW.  hold  to  be  only  a  de- 
faced Ma  (No.  487)  —  Otherwise  Benf.  I  362,  who  connects  also  He- 
sy chiasms  gloss  a%xaXC§aQ  %Qap§atos  with  dyixo$;  this  Laconian  word 
cannot  however  be  separated  from  dXi§aQ  vsnQog  and  sepms  to  mean 
a  bier,  perh.  from  the  root  i\.  —  dnxog  itself  indeed  is  not  firmly 
established,  for  in  the  manuscript  <ofi6g  not  tifiog  occurs  (Mor.  Schmidt 
Hesych.  s.  v.).  J.  Grimm  Diet.  s.  v.  Achse  conjectures  relationship 
with  ajoov  (No.  682)  and  origin  in  the  Root  dy  (No.  117)  in  the 
sense  of  turning  routad,  cp.  Pott  \V.  Ill  376.  —  Corssen  Ausspr.  I* 
641,  Goetze  *Studien'  JI  170 

5)  aXxt]  elk.  —  Skt.  fX^'Sy  rgja-s  the  buck  of  a  kind 

of  Antelope.   —   Lat.  alce-s.  —  O.-H.-G.  claJiOy 

Norse  elg-r. 
132  Pott  W.  II,   2,   456.  —  Weber  Ztschr.  VI  320,  where  however 

the  Latin  hirct^-s  is  wrongly  compared  with  it,  for  the  h  in  it  is 
shown  by  the  Sabine  fircu-s  (Varro  L  I.  V  97)  to  belong  to  the  stem. 
—  On  the  mistake  in  connecting  it  with  apxrog  and  the  relationship 
to  fXa(pog  cp.  dgmog  No.  8.  —  On  the  a  that  has  been  introduced  in 
O.-H.-G.  V.  Kirchhoff  Ztschr.  I  39.  —  Dietrich,  Jahn's  Jahrb.  81 ,  38 
considers  the  Latin  and  Gk.  word  to  \>e  borrowed  from  the  German. 

6)  akxvciv  (St.  dXKuov)  sea-kingfisher.  —  Lat.  aJeetlo. 
~  0.-H.-G.  alacra. 

Forstemaim  Ztschr.  Ill  48.  The  spir.  lenis  is  established  I  563 
and  authenticated  by  other  passages  too;  the  spir.  asp.  is  only  Attic 
and  is  rightly  explained  by  FOrstemann  as  the  result  of  popular  ety- 
mology, i.  e.  of  the  similarity  of  the  sound  with  that  of  dig  ^  whence 
the  etymology  na^d  to  iv  dXl  ilvuv  (E.  M.).  —  The  genuine  Latin 
alcedo  (Varro  1.  1.  VII  §  88  'haec  avis  nunc  graece  dicitur  dX%v<ov') 
and  the  O.-H.-G.  form  prove  that  the  word  began  with  a  vowel.  — 
Hence  Benfey's  explanation  II  165  is  a  wrong  one. 

7)  Root   j  ,       ak-akx'hlv  to  keep   off,  «Ax-?;  defence 

aQxio  I  keep  off,  suffice,  aQX-io-g  sufficient,  safe. 

Lat.  Root  arc  arc-e-Oj  arx,  area  chest,  arc-era 

covered  waggon. 

Pott  W.  II,  1,  100;  2,  455.  —  On  the  interchange  of  Z  and  9 

p.  537  IF.     An  amplification   of  dXK  by  means  of  a  vowel   is  aZt goi, 
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that  corresponds  to  the  Skt.  raksh  (for  rak-s,  arJc-s)  rakshdmi  defend, 
protect,  cp.  p.  67  No.  24  and  681.  On  apijyo)  p.  522.  —  In  the  root 
dpK  the  positive  meaning,  to  hold  good,  is  prominent,  in  dXK  the  ne- 
gative one,  to  keep  off.  Bnt  Simonides  Ceus  fr.  102  B.  fjQyieaciv  = 
arcuerunt.  Lat.  arcs  *  defence'  Mommsen  Rom.  H.  (I  39).  —  Perhaps 
the  Goth,  ctlh-s  vccog,  ttgov  A.  S.  eaUi-stede  palatium  belongs  here  as 
being  a  protected  place  (Delbrfick  Ztschr,  f.  deutsche  Philologie 
I  133). 

8)  aQxto-g  bear,  also  aQKo-g,  aQX-Uo-s  yoiiiig  bear.  — 

Skt.  rksJui'S  bear   (from  arksa-s).  —  Lat.  nrsn-s 

(from  urcsU'S),  —  Lith.  Idky-s  (for  lokja-syi  — 

Ir.  art  bear  (O'ReiUy  Diet.  p.  39).  >^cLL 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  P  85.   —   On  aq^og  and  ttq%ikog  cp.  A.  Nauck 

Aristophanis  Byzantii  fragm.  p.  Ill,   115.  —  Knhn  Hoefer's  Ztschr. 

I  155  regards  the  root  ark  shine  (No.  24)  as  the  root  (cp.  M.  Miiller 

II  361),  more  correctly  however  the  PW.  the  root  arg  {ric)  hurt 
(=  oii%  cp.  p.  63).  Likewise  Pictet  I  427.  —  Kirchhoff's  and 
FOrstemann's  connection  of  the  word  with  O.-H.-G.  eldho  (No.  5), 
Ztschr.  I  39,  493,  cannot  be  allowed  on  account  of  the  difference 
between  the  animals.  —  Lith.  loJcy-s  may  be  kept  here  more  cert- 
ainly because  according  to  Nesselmann,  WOrterb.  p.  372  it  is  now 
obsolete  and  seems  to  have  been  in  Old  Prussian  clohi-s  (Vocab. 
p.  30),  (Fick  *  15). 

9)  Root  boK  ddx'V'O  I  bite,   ddx-og  a  biting  beast, 

drjy-^a  biie. 
8kt.  root  dqg  d^z^-d-mi  I  bite,  dq^-a-s  da^-man  bite. 
Goth,  tahja  lacero,   0.-H.-(]r.  zdh-i  tougli  (Germ. 

Bopp.  Gl.,  Pott  W.  11,  2,  606.  —  Lat.  lac-er-o  belongs  to  root  133 
XaK  No.  86. 

10)  ddxifVy  ddxQv-o  V  tear,  SaxQv-o  I  weep.  —  Lat. 
lacru-ma,  —  Goth,  tagr  tear,  tagr-ja  I  weep; 
0.-H.-G.  mhar,  N.-H.-G.  Zahre.  —  Old-Cymr. 
dacr  7J  827);  O.-Ir.  dera  Norn  PI.  (F.  A.  305). 

Grimm  Gesch.  300  refers  it  to  Skt.  dc{g,  6aK  *a  tear  bites'.  — 
Pott  W.  II,  2,  609.  —  There  is  a  trace  of  an  old  Latin  initial  d  for 
/  in  Paul.  Ep.  p.  69  ^daerimas  pro  lacritnas  Livius  saepe  posuiV ,  and 
Bergk  is  undoubtedly  right  in  reading  in  Eunius's  epitaph  ^nemo  me 
dacrumis  decoreV  (Philol.  XIV  187).  The  connection  with  the  Skt. 
o(Tu  and  Lith.  aszara,  is,  in  spite  of  the  similarity  of  meaning,  doubt- 
ful on  account  of  the  initial  letter,  especially  as  both  words  could 

11* 
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be  formed  from  the  root  dk  be  sharp,  in  a  way  similar  to  that  in 
which  the  words  here  brought  together  are  formed  from  the  root 
dak,    Cp.  Aufrecht  on  the  Uggvaladatta  p.  277  n. 

W<U#L  IrxS      ^^)    ddxrv'Xo'S   finger.    —    Lat.  digUu-s.  —   A.-S.  td^ 

^         JU  O..H.-G.  eehd  toe. 

Grimm  Gesch.  40S.  —  ddxtvXo-s  is  a  secondary  form,  the  pro- 
totype of  which  must  be  sought  in  dig-itu-s.  The  latter  word  has  g 
for  c  like  viginti  (No.  16)  and  comes  from  an  older  deceto-s,  A  shorter 
form  occurs  as  the  base  of  the  Teutonic  words.  The  root  I  hold  to 
be  6€K  (jSsx)  in  Sinoiiaij  and  its  meaning  has  the  same  relation  to 
the  root  as  that  of  Germ.  Finger  (finger)  to  fangen  (catch)  (p.  113). 
A  distinctly  physical  meaning  of  the  root  6€k  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Homeric  d  d'  idi^ato  x^'-Qh  ^^^  i^  Se^tog  (No.  266),  8o%6s  beam, 
Sondvrj  fork,  dox^,  ^oxog,  dox^^ov  vessel,  dsiaiLsvq  cistern  (that  which 
has  caught)^  reservoir,  and  Soxii>ri  span,  on  which  cp.  Lobeck  Para- 
lipp.  496.  By  this  the  doubts  expressed  by  Corssen  (Beitr.  47,  cp. 
I  381,  II  208),  are  removed;  he  assigns  digitu-s  to  the  root  die 
show,  but  leaves  the  Gk.  and  Teutonic  words  imexplained.  ds%a  too 
(No,  12),  the  sum  of  the  fingers  is  related  to  this  root.  —  Other- 
wise Pott  II 1  220. 

12)  Sixtt  ten.  —  Skt.  Zd.  doQan,  —  Lat.  decenij  Umbr. 

de^en-du-f  duodecim.  —  Goth,  taihun,  O.-H.-G. 

zetmn.  —  Ch.-Sl.  deseJX,  Litli.  dessimtis.  —  O.-Ir. 

ddch. 
Bopp  Gl.  &c.     On  the  formation  of  the  Slavo-Lithuanian  form 
see  Schleicher  Kirchensl.  88.     O.-Ir.  deich  points  to  a  form  *  deci,  the 
final  nasal  is  kept  in  deich  mbai  decern  vaccae  (Z.*  304.)    Cp.  No.  11. 

13)  Root  bepK  deQX-o-iiat  I  see,  dtQy-^a  look,  Sqccx-ov 

(St.  dQaxovr)  dragon,  doQX-dg  (St.  doQx-ad)  gazelle. 
Skt.  root  darg  (from  dark)    see,   perf.  da-darc-a, 

drg  eye. 

Old-S.  tarh-t  splendens,  O.-H.-G.  zoraht  bright,  clear. 

O.-Ir.  ad -con 'dare  eonspexi  (=  dedoQxa,  Z^  448), 

derc  eye,  (Amra  p.  22),  dercmid  watchman  (T.  B. 

Fr.  p.  138),  air-dircCy  ir-direc  conspicuous  (Z.^  67). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  II,  2,  631,  Grimm  Gesch.  402,  Sonne  Ztschr. 

XII  361.    —  dQccxoDV  nuQcc  to    daQHoa ,  to   ^Istcco'   o^vdsQyilg  yocQ    to 

feoov  E.  M.,  so  also  6(pig  from  root  6k,  6ir  (No.  629).  —  Cp.  above 

134  p.  99.  —  Perhaps  Pott  is  right  in  supposing  for  vnoSqa  (IP  938  W. 

1,  137)  a  shorter  root  dar,  dra,  and  in  comparing  this  with  the  Skt. 

dar  {d-dar  to  take  care)  and  the  Lith.  dyr-o-H  to  gape. 
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14)    Root  &IK  (b€iK)  Sblk-w-ill  I  show,  dsl^vg  a  pointing 

out,  detyfia  something  pointed  out,  dik-rj  justice. 

Skt.  root  dig,  (dig-d-mi)  show,  exhibit,  point  out, 

diTj  digd  judgment  (of  men  and  gods). 
Lat.  root  dtc,  dic-o,  cami-dioiis,  in-dtc-o,  judex,  die-is 

causa. 
Goth,  tdh-a  nuntio,  0.-H.-G.  zthu  accuse   (Germ. 

zeihe),  zeigom  show  (Germ.  zei{)c), 
O.-Ir.  decha  =  dicat,  in-dia  dicet  (Beitr.  VII  47). 
Bopp  Gl.  Pott  W.  II,  2,  511,  Grimm  Gesch.  403.  --  dUri  has 
kept,  both  in  the  tragic  Ace.  dC%riv  after  the  fashion,  and  in  the 
Homeric  uvtri  xoi  dUri  laxl  -O-ewv  (t  43,  cp.  co  265),  the  old  meaning 
of  way.  As  to  the  later  use  cp.  ju-dex  (=  jus-dcx)  and  the  German 
^HecfU  iceisen'  (to  put  into  the  right  way),  dic-io  is  also  related;  it 
calls  to  mind  the  Skt.  duj  regie;  the  verb  dig  has  in  Skt.  also  the 
meaning  *  command*  which  appears  in  dictator,  dishta-m  (for  dik-ta-m) 
is  fatum.  Further  coti-dic-io  (Corssen  1*  52),  properly  an  agree- 
ment. Sonne  Ztschr.  XV  52  gives  an  important  collection  of  words 
related  to  this  root  among  which  however  1  cannot  allow  ditiBiv  *to 
cast'  to  have  a  place.  —  O.-Ir.  -dia  for  *  des  =  df /Jf t. 

15)  Root  boK  Sox-i'(o  lam  valued  at,  am  of  opinion, 

dol^a  value,  opinion.  —  Skt.  dag- as-  fame  (by 

the  side  of  jagas),  —  Lat.  dec-efy  dcc-tis,  dig-nu-s. 

Kuhn  Ztechr.  11  266.  —  The  relation  of  da^as-  (in  d(tga8-jd-m%) 

to  jagas ^   which  will  occupy  us  further  on,   does  not  invalidate  the 

assumption  here  made  of  its  connection  with  the  root  6ok. 

15b)  Root  buK  Sa-SvfifiB'C^ai'  ekxaa^ai^  finaQattea^ai^ 
dai'8v60s0d'ccr  iXxeed-aL  (Hesych).  —  Lat.  root 
diic,  dux  (diiC'is),  diico  (O.-Lat.  db-doticit),  —  Goth. 
titiha,  O.-H.-G.  ziohi  I  draw  (G^rm.  ziehe), 
Roscher  Stud.   Ill   199.  —   The  Greek  words   which   are  also 
brought  forward  in  the  EM.  to  furnish  Soi-dv^,  pestle,  with  a  deri- 
vation which  is  a  very  doubtful  one,   have  indeed  an  abnormal  re- 
duplication, but  the  meaning  tXyistv  comes  so  near  to  that  of  the 
Latin  and  Teutonic  words,  that  I  bring  them  forward  here  as  long 
missed  representatives  of  the  latter  in  Greek.   Roscher  holds  'OSvatffvg 
as  well  to  belong  to  the  same  root. 

16)  £lxo<St(v)j  Boeot.  fixate ,  Lacon.  fieixati,  twenty.  — 

Skt.  vjgati,  Zd.  vigaiti.  —  Lat.  vtginti.  —  O.-Ir. 
fiche  {Z?  305). 
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Bopp.  Comp.  Gr.  II  87  &c.  Ahrens  d.  aeol.  170,  dor.  45:  on 
hUoai  and  the  traces  of  the  /  in  Homer  Hofftnann  Quaestiones 
Homer.  %  146.  t%avuv  et%oaiv  Hea.  remarkable  on  account  of  the  pre- 
servation of  the  nasal  in  the  middle  of  the  word.  The  diphthong 
in  the  first  syllable  seems  to  he  a  mistake  (Ahrens  Philol.  XXIil 
202).  —  The  primitive  c  occurs  in  vicesimus,  vicies.  —  Cp.  No.  277, 

—  O.-Ir.  fidie  Gen.  fichet  represents  an  original  *vicant,  cp.  O.-Cym. 
uceint  (Z.«  319). 

135  17)  FiK  (Ik)  €tx(o  yield,  tx'Vog  trace  (?).  —  Skt.  root 
viH  (vi-na-Jc-mi)  to  separate,  winnow  (?).  —  Lat, 
vi'to  for  viC'(iyto  avoid. 
Bopp  Gl.  —  The  connection  of  vt-ta-re  with  this  root  which 
is  upheld  Ztsch.  II  153,  I  hold  to  be  correct,  notwithstanding  Corssen's 
objections  and  attempts  at  different  derivations  (Beitr.  18,  Nachtr. 
55).  Vitoria  =  Victoria  is  a  certain  example  of  a  c  driven  out  be- 
fore a  f.  — -  From  the  Teutonic  languages  O.-N.  vik  (move,  turn) 
O.-H.-G.  wkJm  give  way  (Germ,  weicfie)  and,  with  Leo  Meyer  Ztschr. 
VII  127  Schleicher  XI  52  (cp.  Pott  II*  339)  O.-H.-G.  weh-sdl  exchange 
(Germ.  WecTisel)  cp.  Lat.  vic-es,  vic-issim),  wehha  week,  seem  to  be^ 
long  to  this  root.  The  f  is  proved  by  clear  traces  in  Homer 
(Hofl&nann  §  116),  by  hi^s  in  Alkman  (fr.  31  B^)  and  by  yi^ai  %(oQ' 
ijaai  (Ahr.  d.  aeol.  p.  171).  Cp.  Leo  Meyer  Ztschr.  VII  129.  To  the 
identity  of  this  root  with  the  Lat.  vie  in  vinc-o  maintained  by  Ebel 
Ztschr.  IV  205  f.,  on  which  Corssen  Beitr.  61  and  Pott  II*  874  may 
bo  compared,  I  find  an  insuperable  objection  in  per-vic-ax  (cp.  above 
p.  106) :  the  conn^tion  with  viwi-io  for  y^txa-flo,  supposed  to  be  a  com- 
pound with  the  Skt.  preposition  ni,  which  he  has  again  maintained, 
is  at  variance  with  the  principles  laid  dow^  in  the  Introduction  p.  38  f. 

—  Doubts  are  expressed  by  Pott  W.  II,  2,  590. 

18)  i'XatO'V  hundred,    Sia-xodoi,    Dor.  Sia-xaxioi.    — 

Skt.  ^fa-m.    Zd.  gate-^n.  —  Lat.  ccntu-m,  du-ceiili, 
Goth.  hund.  —  Lith.  szhnta-s,  Ch.-Sl.  stito,    — 
O.-Cymr.  cant,  O.-Ir.  cet  (Z.^  306,  321). 
Bopp  Gl.  &c.  —  On  dut-AaxCoi  Ahr.  dor.  281.  —  The  prefixed  c- 
must  be  the  numeral  %v, 

19)  Root  FcK  (^k)  ix'dv  (St.  ix-ovt)  willing,  ex-tj-tc  for 

the  sake  of,  ex-rj-Xo-g  willing,  calm. 

Skt.  root  VOQ  (va^-mi)  to  will,  to  desire,  a-vcuj-u-s 
invitus,  tt^-ant  willing.  —  Zd.  an-u^-anl  un- 
willingly. 

Lat.  in-vi'tU'S  (for  in-nic-(i)4U'S), 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  II,  2,  574,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  II  132.  —  The  / 
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beiarayB  itself  not  only  in  cr-fxcov,  d-ixrjtt  but  also  in  (Hesych.) 
yiyxaiov  f^Gv%ov^  yBxad'd  ^novaa  (Ahr.  dor.  63),  also  in  the  Homeric 
evxijlog  (Buttm.  Lexil.  I  146),  perhaps  for  iJ^inriXog,  ^J^%rjXog.  incav 
in  i.  ov%  av  r*$  fXotro  {T  66,  cp.  H  198),  to  which  Aristarchus's 
dtisXri  must  have  referred,  is  a  genuine  participle  *even  if  ho  wished'. 
d-i%-T]-ti'.  i%  =  dfucx-rj-ti:  (tax.  —  I  am  not  disconcerted  by  Corssen's 
repeated  objection  (Beitr.  18)  to  the  comparison  of  in-vi-tus  i.  e. 
dsxTixog  with  this  root  (cp.  Ztschr.  U  164).  Cp.  above  No.  17  and 
p.  108. 

20)  ixvQO-g  father-in-law,  ixvQci  mother-in-law. 

Skt.  ft;afwm-5  socer,  gvagru-s  socrus.  —  Zd.  qagura 

(q  =  sv)  socer. 
Lat.  socer  (st.  socero),  socms. 

Goth,  svaihra  (St.  svaih-ran)  socer,  svaihro  socrus. 
Ch.-Sl.  svekrii  socer,  sveJcriivt  or  svehy  socrus,  Lith. 

szeszurorS  socer. 
Com.  hveger  mother-in-law,    hvigeren   father-iu-law  i36 
(Z.2  124.  168). 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  m  86  Benf.  II  176.  —  Skt.  initial  g  stands 
here  as  often  for  s  (cp.  Grassmann  Ztschr.  IX  2)  so  that  the  primi- 
tive form  is  8rafcwra-5,  the  connection  of  which  with  the  stem  sva 
*  one's  own*  is  very  probable.     Cp.  Pictet  II  370.    Perhaps  we  may 
with  him  and  others  refer  -xv^o-g  to  No.  82  and  translate  the  word 
tdiog  %vQiog.    P.  gives  analogous  instances  for  this  polite  designation 
of  the  heau  pere,  —  Lat.  so-  =  sva-  as  sommi-s  =  Skt.  svapna-s 
(No.  391);  the  Gk.  spir.  asp.  is  here  as  in  the  prononn-stem  s  =  sva 
(No.  601)  the  representative  of  af  (Hofl&nann  Quaest.  Horn.  §  106). 

21)  ilixri  (Arcad.)  willow.  —  Lat.  stilix  (St.  salic).  — 

O.-H.-G.  salaha.  —  Ir.  sail,  saileach,  Com.  heligen 

(Z.2  296). 
Kuhn  Ztschr.  11  129,  Pictet  I  194,  Fick»  403.  —  The  relation- 
ship with  ?X^4,  sUaao},  which  viewed  only  with  reference  to  Greek 
seems  probable,  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  kindred 
words  above  quoted,  since  the  Root  of  ?AiJ  is  J^sX  (No.  527).  —  On 
the  Keltic  words  cp.  Stokes,  Conn.  Gl.  Transl.  p.  164,  Williams  Lex. 
Comu-Brit.  p.  213,  O'Reilly  Diet.  p.  436. 

22)  Root  FcXk  iXxm  I  draw,  oAx^,   olxo-g  a  drawing, 

a  line,  iXx'rj'd--^6-s  a  dragging. 
Ch.-Sl.  vlek-ay  Lith.  velk-u  I  draw,  vdlk-s-nias  fishing- 
line. 
Schleicher  Kirchensl.  136,  Pott  W.  Ill  281.  —  To  this  root  be- 
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long  also  the  Homeric  cJAJ  (St.  (oXyi)  fiuTow,  by  the  side  of  avlai. 
Dor.  (oXa^^  Att.  aAoJ,  of  which  avlati  arose  from  dfXan  by  vocaliza- 
tion, dXo%  from  dJ^Xo^  by  expulsion  of  the  /,  both  being  provided 
with  a  prothetic  a.  Cp.  p.  566.  The  form  favXa^  given  by 
Legerlotz  Zischr.  X  371  has  no  authority.  No  sufficient  explanation 
has  been  given  of  the  relation  of  6X%6g  to  the  Lat.  sulcus  and  A.-S. 
stdh  of  like  meaning,  on  which  Kuhn  Ztschr.  II  135  may  be  referred 
to.  —  The  augment  of  slXxov  is  clearly  to  be  explained  by  i-feXx-o-v. 
—  Corssen  Beitr.  46  with  Leo  Meyer  compares  Lat.  Jac-io,  laqu-eu-s, 
whose  stem  he  supposes  to  have  arisen  from  vlak  with  the  loss  of 
the  17.  Whether  tire  German  locken  however  has  anything  to  do  with 
this  root  is  still  doubtful.    Cp.  note  to  No.  89. 

23)  fAxog  ulcer  —  Lat.  uhus. 

G.  J.  Voss  Etymologicum  linguae  latinae  p.  56 i.  Pott  W.  Ill 
285.  The  Latin  word  is  too  frequently  used, 'has  developed  its  mean- 
ing in  too  special  a  Hue,  branching  as  it  docs  into  ulcerare,  ulcerosus 
&c.,  for  it  to  be  suspected  of  being  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  — 
Connection  with  No.  22  is  doubtful.  —  Other  suppositions  Benf.  I  51. 

24)  rikix-t(OQ  sun,  beaming,  rilBx-XQO-v   shining  metal 

and  amber,  ^HkixxQa^  ^HXsxtQvoiv, 
Skt.  root  arJc  to  beam,  ark-a-s  beam,  sun,  crystal, 
copper,  arUis  glitter. 
PW.  p.  419.  —  The  connection  here  maintained  rests  chiefly 
on  the  similarity  of  meaning  between  the  Skt.  ark-a-s  sun,  also  sun- 
god,  and  the  Homeric  riXix-zmQ  which  stands  sometimes  by  itself  and 
137  sometimes  as  an  epithet  of  Hyperion.    As  root  I  take  dXK  =  Skt. 
ark,  the  b  was  developed  later  as  in  dXi^ca  from  root  dXK  (No.  7), 
the  a  lengthened  into  ??  as  in  xriXt'^a-to  i.  e.  xaX-d'd-a^  (root  ectX). 
Walter  Ztschr.   XI  431.   —  Pott  (cp.  W.   HI  590)  Ztschr.  VI  357, 
Benf.  I  105  compare  Skt.  rdg^  rang  to  shine  (No.  121). 

24b)  Root  IK  LX'iicc(dyg  moisture,   ixiia-Xso-g  moist,   Ix- 

(laLV-G)  I  wet,  ixfia-to-g  the  wetter. 
Skt.  siU  siM'drfni  spargo,  rigo,  sek-a-s,  set-ana-m 

rigatio,  sek-tar  adspergens,   maritus.  —  Zd.  hie 

Qiincaitt)  to  wet. 
O.-H-G.  sth-u  colo,    M.-H.-G.  sih-e  sieve,   colum, 

sih-te  low.     [Germ,  seicht] 
Lith.  sunJc'iu  I  filter  (?),  seki-s  low  ground,  sel-ti 

to  get  low  (of  water),  to  fall  (?),  CI1.-SL  sk-a-ti 

mingere. 
Bopp  GL,   Pott  I  234,  Ztschr.  VH  85,  where  the  names  'litdXto-g 
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(Cretan  month)  and  'l^itov  are  referred  to  this  root.  —  Benfey's  ob- 
jections (I  439,  11  354)  founded  on  a  supposed  /  in  Uiidg,  which  rely 
only  on  P  392,  are  of  no  weight,  because  an  isolated  hiatus  of  that 
kind  occurs  in  Homer  even  before  a  number  of  words  which  certainly 
l>egin  with  a  vowel  (Hoffmann  Quaest.  Horn.  I  93).  —  The  original 
sibilant  has  here  as  in  other  cases  left  only  a  spir.  lenis.  Cp.  No. 
208,  518. 

24c)    Root  FiK  fx-cj,  ix-vi'0'^aij  tx-a-va  come,    reach, 

ix-i-trj'g^  1x-tT^Q,f  [xstr]-<Sio-g  coming  for  protection, 

ix-av6'S  coming  far  enough,  sufficient,  tx-yLBvo-g 

coming  towards,  favourable. 

Skt.  vi^  {ci^-d-m{)  to  settle,  enter,  come.     Zd.  dg 

come.  Mid.  to  do  homage. 

O.-Ir.  fechta  ''he  went  in"  (Stokes,  Beitr.  VII  27) 

fri  fecht  '^on  a  journey"  (Corm.  Gl.  p.  3),  in- 

fed-so  nunc  (Z.^  212). 

Bopp.  Gl.,  Bcnf.  I  350,  Gust.  Langc  Quaestionum  honi.  specimen 

(Berl.  1863).  —  The  one  single  trace  of  the  /  is  foimd  in  a-tK-vo-g 

*not  to  be  approached'  (h.  in  Merc.  346)  and  Sappho  fr.  109  Be.,  if 

we  there  with  Schneidewin  and  in  spite   of  Ahrens  aeol.  27  read 

ov%iTi  /«|co  TtQog  ai,  ovhstl  //|a)  instead  of  the  more  ordinary  ^goo, 

and  thus  remove  the  awkward  hiatus.  —  It  is  quite  certain  though 

that  J^otnog  (No.  95)  which  we  cannot  separate  from  this  root,  has 

the  digamma,  and  consequently  we  shall  not  doubt  the  relationship 

here  asserted.    Perhaps  ngo-tyi-tTj-g  beggar  (q  352)  belongs  here  too, 

(6  ^QoXnvoviifvog)   (Phot.  Lex),    also  TtQotaaofiat  (Archil,  fr.  130  B.^). 

—  On  the  development  of  the  meaning  of  the  Irish  feet,  fecht,  cp. 
Stokes  Beitr.  Ill  161. 

25)  xdSo-g   pail,    cask.    —    Lat  cadu-s  cask,    pitcher.    ^ 

Ch.-Sl.  hadt  cask. 
Benf.  II  161,   Schleicher   Kirchensl.    95.    —  According   to   the 
former  it  is  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew;  this  may  be  left  undecided. 

—  In  any  case  the  derivation  from  the  root  x«^  ;i;ofvtfa»'a)  is  one  of 
the  hallucinations  that  deface  our  dictionaries. 

26)  xad'-ccQo-g  pure,  xad^cciQ'C3  I  purify,  xdd^aQ-ac-g  puri- 

fication, expiation,  KaOtaXCcc. 
Skt.  ^vdli,  QundMmi  purifico,  histi-o,  gudli-jd-mi  ab-i3g 

luor,  lustror. 
Lat.  caS'tu-s  for  cad-Ui-s, 
O.-Sax.  Mdar,  0.-H.-G.  hdtar  (?). 
Ch.-Sl.  ciS'tii  pure. 
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Grimm  Gesch.  401,  Pott  P  252.  Benf.  II  169  conjectures  that 
Skt.  gudh  comes  from  a  form  Jcvadh.  —  Candidus,  candor  seem  to  be 
related  to  castus,  but  they  must  be  separated  from  it  because  of 
candere^  candela;  cp.  however  Ztschr.  I  32;  I  have  not  made  up  my 
mind  about  the  Gk.  ^aCvvyi^ai.  —  Scherer  (z.  Gesch.  d.  d.  Spr.  472) 
derives  hdtar  from  the  primitive  form  kadh-ja-ra,  while  Joh.  Schmidt 
Vocal.  I  97  compares  the  Lith.  skcddrus  clear,  and  consequently  as- 
sumes another  root  for  it. 

27)  Tcac  and.  —  Skt.  Jca.  —  Lat.  que. 

Pott  W.  Ill  64.  The  form  seems  to  be  the  Locative  of  the 
pronoun-stem  Ka,  ko  (cp.  Lith.  kat  how?),  which  has  here  kept  its  de- 
monstrative force.  —  From  the  same  stem  comes  te  with  t  for  x,  on 
which  see  below  p.  479. 

27  b)  Root  KttK  xaX'O-g  bad,  xaxo-a)^  xax-vv-ca  harm,  spoil, 
xax-ri  badness,  aroiia-xdxrj  pain  in  the  mouth, 
xriX'd-g  (late)  mischievous  abusive.  —  Lat. 
Cacu-s  (?).  —  Lith.  Jcanli-in-ti  to  torment,  lenk-ti 
to  injure. 
Pick  2  28. 

28)  xdxxrj  dung,  Tcaxxd-cj.  —  Lat.  cac-o.  —  Lith.  sjsikii. 

—  O.-Ir.  cacc  dung. 
Benf.  II  159,  Pott  W.  Ill  140.  —  The  number  of  its  derivatives 
in  Latin  proves  that  the  word  was  not  borrowed.  —  The  Irish  word 
occurs  in  Three  Ir.  Gl.  p.  69  (s.  v.  conluan):  each  na  con  stercus  canum, 
and  Ir.  Gl.  1075:  cac  gabhar,  goats'  dung.  According  to  Ebel  (Z.* 
267)  and  Stokes  the  (correct  form  is  cacc. 

29)  xdXafio-g  reed,  xaXdinj  stalk,  xaXaiiEV-s  reaper,  fisher- 

man, Kdla^ot  (the  name   of  a  place)   KdXaiitg. 

Skt.  Icalama-s  a  kind  of  rice,  writing-reed.. 

Lat.  calamus  stalk,  reed,  cidmii-s  stalk. 

O.-H.-G.  halam,  halm  stalk. 

Ch.-Sl.  slamu  xcckdiirj. 
Grimm  Gesch.  399,  Miklosich  Lex.  856,  Pott  W.  II  1,  180.  — 
Lat.  cal-a-mu-s:  cuhmu-8  =  O.-H.-G.  hdl-a-m:  halm.  But  perhaps  the 
former  is  borrowed  (Dietrich  Jahn's  Jahrb.  83,  38,  Corssen  Nachtr. 
275).  It  is  possible  that  this  root  may  exist  in  the  Lat.  ccl  (celsus, 
excello),  Lith.  kel-ti  lift  up. (No.  68). 

29  b)  xaXi'G)  call  (xi-xXri-xa^  xlrj-ro-g),  xkri-trJQ  xAiJ-rcjp 
one  who  calls  or  summons,  xXrj-0L-g  call,  sum- 
mon, xXij-rev-G)  I  summon. 
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Lat.  calendae,  cdlrdrre,  inter-caldrnSyCon'Cil-iu-niy  fiomen- 

cld'tor. 
O.-II.-G.  hal-on  to  call,  (iotli.  la-th-6n  {ga-la-thdn), 
O.-H.-G.  lad^n  to  summon  (Germ,  ladm),   Goth. 
lath'on-s  xXrj0Lg  (?). 
Grimm  Gesch.  401,  Schweizer  Ztschr.  I  569,  Corssen  de  Volsco- 139 
ram  1.  p.  24,  Pott  W.  II  1,  187.  —  On  calendae  from  an  obsolete 
calere,  Varro  1.  1.  VI  27  (Mflller)  ^^primi  dies  mensium  nominati  ah  eo 
quod  his  diehus  caJantur  eius  mtnsis  Nonae,  quintanae  an  septimanac 
sint  futurae'\    Among  the  Latin   themselves  Quintilian  (VI  1,  33) 
connected  classis  with  this  same  calare,  which  however  as  Pott  has 
seen  (P  214,  W  376)  by  its  ss  proves  that  it  could  not  possibly  have 
com6  directly  from  the  root  cal^  da  by  addition  of  the  SufBx  ti.    The 
word  is  either  (cp.  hassis)  borrowed  from  what  we  may  suppose  to 
have  been  the  Doric  form  of  the  Gk.  %X^aig,  i.  e.  %Xa6is  (Mommscn 
Hist,  of  Rome  I  96)   or,   as   Corssen   P  496   supposes,  arose    from 
an  intermediate  verbal  stem  cJa-t,  like  fassio  from  fa-t.    In  any  case 
classis  means  "a  mustering",  "a  summons 'V (Dion,  HaUc.  Antiq.  IV 
18).   The  etymon  may  still  be  discerned  in  classicum  (Quint.  16,  33).  — 
The  Goth,  latho-n  &c.  if,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  the  initial  A,  it 
belongs  to  this  root,  stands  in  the  same  rank  with  ytXrjtsvsiv.  —  xe'A- 
o-fiaty  %sl-6v-to  with  the  prominent  meaning  "urge  on"  (cp.  No.  48) 
■  I  put  aside  y  and  still  more  decidedly  calu-mn-ia  which  cannot  be  se- 
parated from  calv-or.  —  It  is  certain  though  that  cld-mor  and  dd-mdre 
are  formations  from  the  same  root  (Corssen  Beitr.  241). 

30)   xaXCa  hut,  store-room,  bird-cage,  xaAto'-g,  xaXcd-g 
(St.  TcaXiaS)  cottage,  dim.  xaUSio-v. 
Skt.  Jchala-s,  Jchaia-m,  threshing  floor,   shed,  ^dld 

house,  qdldra-m  bird-cage.  ^ 

Lat  cella. 

Ch.-Sl.  Tdc-tX  dfS^ia^  rccfistov,  Lith.  Mct-i-s  ^^outbuilding 
for  stores". 
Kuhn  in  Weber's  Ind.  Studien  I  360  —  Ind.  lect.  Kiliens.  aest. 
a.  1856  p.  IV,  where  the  form  and  meaning  of  the  words  are  dis- 
cussed. The  stem-form  for  Skt.  Gk.  and  Lat.  appears  to  be  kald  with 
the  meaning  of  store-house.  The  old  etymology  from  naXov  wood 
cannot  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  —  In  opposition  to  my  view 
that  Lat.  ceUa  is  a  diminutive  form  for  cel-ula,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  V  454 
holds  that  ceUa  stands  for  celia  and  consequently  answers  completely 
to  the  Greek  word,  but  this  does  not  admit  of  strict  proof.  He  also 
connects  the  Low  Germ,  hille,  in  Holstein  hilgen  "place  over  the 
cow-stalls,  where  hay  and  the  like  are  stored"  —  for  which  there  is 
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also  a  form  hilde,  —  The  rt.  is  koX,  Lat.  eel-are  (cp.  domi'dl-iu-fn), 
O.-H.-G.  hifl-an,  the  same  rt.  from  which  comes  also  the  Goth.  haJja, 
O.-H.G.  lieJla,  hell,  and  from  which  the  Slavo-Lith.  words  are  deri- 
ved with  another  suffix.  —  Cp.  DOderlein  Gloss.  2109,  Pott  W.  U 
1  196.  —  Otherwise  Fick«  39. 

31)  xaAo-g,  beautiful,  comp.  xaXXH(ov,  xaXXoq^  ocaXXovi] 

beauty,  xaXXvvc3  I  adorn,  clean. 
Skt.  Ical-ja-s  healthy,  pleasant,  JcaljanorS  beautiful, 

striking. 
Goth.  JiailrS  sound,  healthy. 
Ch.-Sl.  celu  totus,  sanus. 
Bopp  Gl.,    Schleicher  Ksl.  101.  —  Assimilation  of  Ij  to  IX  oc- 
curs in  the  comp.  and  superl.  and  also  in  xofUo?,  and  in  compounds 
with  xaAZt-,  also  in  the  Dorian  ncclXd  =  %aXoag  ApoU.  de  adv.  565, 
140  14  (cp.  Ahrens  d.  dor.  102,  Lobeck  Path.  El.  I  468).     The  length  of 
the  a  in  the  earlier  language  is  slso  a  renmant  of  the  double  con- 
sonant. —  Benfcy's  connection  of  the  word  with  Skt.  Jcdru-s  pleasant, 
charming  (Ztschr.  VII  115),   which  is  approved  of  by  Pott  II*  723, 
828,  is  less  consistent  with  yiaXXvvstv,  TidXXvvtQOv  broom,  where  the 
idea  of  cleaning  is  apparent  {naXXiotov  vSag  ^  168,  KaXXiQQorf),    This 
idea  is  clcsely  connected  with  Germ.  Jieil  —  Goth,  hails  arose  from 
hal-ja-s  as  xslqcov  did  from  ;i;f^-ta)v  (Scherer  472).    Cp.  No.  74. 
31a)  xaiiccQa  vault,    covered  waggon.  —  Skt.  rt.  hmr 
to  be  crooked,  Zd.  kamara  vault,  girdle.  —  Lat. 
camurU'S  bent  inwards. 
Benf.  II  283,  Pictet  II  247,  Pott  W.  I  503.  —  Here  belongs 
'nfiiX-s-d'QO'V  (cp.  d'VQ-6-TQo-v)^  which  Pamphilos  according  to  Herodian 
(Et.  M.  521,  29)  marked  as  a  gloss  with  the  explanation  arj[U£LveL  tag 
SoHovg  (timber-work)  (cp.  M.  Schmidt  ad.  Hes.  II  496).     The  Homeric 
fitXttd'QO-v  has  often  been  comi^ared  with  it.  —  Fick^  33  compares 
Zd.  kamercdhu  head,   skull,  where  the  connection  would  lie  in  the 
meaning  " vault '\  —  kmar  cannot  be  demonstrated  to  be  the  root, 
and  has  the  look  of  a  secondary  form.  —  camera  (also  camara)  must 
in  spite  of  camurus  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greek. 

31  b)  xcc^7C-rj  caterpillar.  —  Skt.  Jcap-and,  Tcamp-and  worm, 
caterpillar. 
PW.  —  The  rt.  is  doubtful,  for  the  more  wc  are  tcmjited  to 
compare  it  with  Gk.  xa/t7r-r-co,  the  farther  we  arc  from  an  expla- 
nation of  the  Skt.  word,   since  Skt.  Tcamp  to  tremble  can  hardly  be 
compared  with  the  Gk.  word. 

32)  Rt.   Kttv   xavd^G)   I  sound,   xavax'^  noise,   xavaxi^s 

sounding,  xovafio-g  sound. 
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Skt.  luin-Jcan-t  bell,  Iva)}  sonnare,  tiimire. 
Lat.  can-o,  can-tii-s,  can-oi^-s. 
O.-Ir.  canaid  canit  (Z.^  431),  for-ehun  for-chanim 
doceo  praecipio   (Z.^  428,  429),  for-ro-i-chan-sa 
institui  (roiclian  =  ^ro-clwchan  Verf,  Z.^448),  fair- 
chechuin  praedixit  (ibid.),  fot-cital  doctrina,  for- 
cit-lid  praeceptor  (Z.^  800). 
Benf.  II  63,  Bopp  GL,   Grassmann  Ztschr.   IX   13.  —  nova-^o-g 
with  suffix   (Jo  =  Skt.  va  (Pictet  Ztschr.  V  323).   —   That  xv-xv-o-g 
OS  well  —  reduplicated  like  Tiv-nX-o-g  —  comes  from  this  root  and 
gets  its  name   from  the  sound  it  makes  like  the  O.-H.-G.  svan  (Skt. 
8van  sonare),  and  consequently  corresponds,  as  far  as  its  root  goes,  to 
the  Goth,  hana,  O.-H.-G.  hiton  (Grimm  Gr.  II  989)  seems  to  me  pro- 
bable  in  spite  of  the  different  views   of  FOrstemann  Ztschr.   Ill  62 
(xv-xv-o-g  =  d'Con-ia)  and  Pictet  1  391  (=  Skt.  lioka-s  duck,  Pers. 
cucah  swan). 

33)  xatn^afii-g  hemp  —  Skt.  ganam  cannabis  —  O.-Norse 

}ianp-r,  O.-H.-G.  hanf  —  Bohem.  konope. 
Grimm  Gesch.  407,  Bopp  Gl.  Pictet  I  316,  who  holds  the  Skt. 
kariapa-s  a  kind  of  lance  to  be  also  related,  as  being  manufactured 
from  the  hemp-stalk.  —  Kuhn  Beitr.  II  382.  Both  consider  the  Greek 
word  borrowed  from  the  East,  and  the  Teutonic  one  from  the  Lat. 
cannabis  which  certainly  made  its  way  to  them.  —  So  also  Hehn 
Kt^turpflanzen  imd  Hatisthiere  120  f. 

34)  Rt.  KOTT  xfOTt'ti  handle.  —  Lat  cap  cap-nlu-m,  cap-i-o,  ui 

cap-ax.  —  Goth,  haf-ja  (Germ,  hebe)  I  lift,  M.-H.-G. 

haft  vinculum,  liefte  handle,  haft. 
Benf.  II  168,  Grimm  Gesch.  400.  —  In  the  three  words  %(anri 
capulum.  Heft  (cp.  Xapi^)  the  relationship  is  evident;  the  further 
development  of  the  meaning  in  cap-to  and  haf-ja  has  taken  a  sepa- 
rate course  of  its  own.  Lat  capi-^  (St.  capid)  bowl  with  a  handle  = 
Umbr  Tcapir  (Aufr.  and  Kirchb.  11  409)  is  compared  with  the  Greek 
nanld'Tj,  but  this  word  appears  from  Xen.  Anab.  I  5,  6  to  be  Persian. 
Proehde  Ztschr.  XITI  462  connects  the  former  with  No.  109.  —  If, 
as  Fick  *  32  conjectures  the  Skt.  kap-ati  two  hands  full  (cp.  the  word 
%anf:tt,-g  =  %olvi^  which  according  to  Hultsch  Metrol.  276  is  Persian) 
be  from  this  root,  it  also  would  have  to  be  considered  an  Eastern  one. 

35)  xan-^ko-g  peddler,  Fern.  HanriXC-g^  xanriXevo  hawk 

wares,  xaTCrikeCa  retail  trade,  peddling. 
Lat.  caup-o  peddler,  innkeeper,  cop-a  bar-maid,  ca«y^ 
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CI1.-SI.  hipUi  buy,  kupM,  Lith.  Mpcm-s  merchant. 

Benf. II 168,  Schleicher  Ch.-Sl.  96.  —  Goth,  kaupon, O.-E.-G.koufan, 
koufon  must  be  held  to  be  borrowed,  on  account  of  the  irregularity 
of  letter  change.  Corssen  I  *  362  takes  No.  34  as  the  Rt.  and  refers 
to  the  fundamental  meaning  of  em-ere,  —  On  the  relation  of  Lat.  au 
to  Gk.  a  cp.  also  Walter  Ztschr.  XII  379. 

36)  Rt.  Karr  xan-v-a)  breathe  forth,  x£-xaq>-T]-(6g  gasping, 

panting,    iy-xan-t-si    Hesych.    ixnvst^    xax-vo-g 
smoke,  x6n-Q0-g  dung. 
Skt.  kap-is,  kapi-la-s  incense  (?), 
Lat.  vap-or  (for  cvap-or)  vapour,  fragrance,   vapor- 
are  to  exhale  vapour,  vap-idu-s  evaporated,  flat, 
vappa  flat  wine. 
Goth,  hvap-ja  I  choke  (?). 

Lith.  Jivdp-a-s  breath,  fragrance,  evaporation,  kvep-iu 

breathe,  smell,  kvepalai  perfume,  kvepcj^i  pant. 

—   Bohem.   Icopet  smoke,    soot,    Ch.-Sl.   kop-^ti 

anethum. 

The  rt.  is  kvap,  the  form  in  "which  it  occurs  in  Lith.  (cp.  p.  114), 

the  fundamental  meaning  *  breathe  forth'  (cp.  Hes.  xixijqpf  r^^i^xf), 

whence  the  meanings  breathe  (Hes.  'Kocnog  '^v;^^  nvsv^ia),   evaporate, 

smoke,   smell  are   developed.    Precisely  similar  changes  are  to  be 

found  in  the  case  of  the  rt.  d^v  =  dhtt  (No.  320).    Pott  II  205,  Benf. 

I  268,  whose  analysis  into  ka-vap  I  reject  in  accordance  with  p.  48. 

—  The  query  is  put  to  the  Ind.  words  on  account  of  the  variety  of 
their  other  meanings,  to  the  Goth,  because  of  the  final  letter  of  its 
stem.  —  Here  would  belong  Kanavevg  either  as  the  *  snorter*  ((3ax- 
XsvcDv  inenvsi  Soph.  Antig.  136),  cp.  Passow  Philol.  XX  606,  or  as 
*the  man  of  smoke  and  fire'.  Pott  Ztschr.  VII  324  explains  the  word 
by  nccndvTi  chariot.  ^ 

37)  xait'Qo-g  boar,   also  xdnQio-g^  7caitQci(o^  xan^itfii  am 

rank,  lustful,  xcatQia  the  ovary  of  the  sow. 
142  Lat.  Umbr.  caper  (St.  capro)  he-goat,  capra  she-goat. 

O.-Norse  /wz/r,  A.-S.  luifar  buck. 
Ch.-Sl.  v&prX  boar. 
Grimm  Gesch.  36,  36,  Pott  I*  256,  who  gives  No.  36  as  the  rt. 

—  the  "snorter,  the  stinker",  Pictet  (I  348)  who  with  less  probabi- 
lity takes  as  base  the  rt.  found  in  the  Skt.  Uap-ala-s  active.  Benf. 
I  269.  —  Cp.  also  Hesych.  %dnQa  ai^  Tv^§rivoL  —  The  agreement 
of  several  languages  even  in  the  final  letter  of  the  rt.  makes  Aufrecht'a 
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derivation  from  Skt.  ^ag  i.  e.  kak  (Umbr.  Sprachdenkm.  I  88)  impro- 
bable. —  Lat.  aper  =  A.-S.  eofor,  O.-H.-G.  ebar  belongs  elsowhere 
(Coresen  Nacbtr.  32,  cp.  Studien  I  260). 

38)  ocaQa   (St.   Kpa-ar,   xa^i^-ar),   xap,   xccQti'Vo-v   head, 

7CQavCo-v  skull;  TcoQOri  head,  temples. 
Skt.  giras  (for  Icaras),  ^ira-nij  iirsh-a-niy  Zd.  ^ara,  (dr- 

aiih  head. 
Lat.  cere-bni-m,  cer-n-tm-s, 
Goth,  hvair-n-ei  xQaviov^  O.-H-G.  hirni. 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  II,  I,  141.  —  Neitber  nQocvog  helmet  (cp.  No. 
42b)  nor  niQag  bom  can  be  connected  witb  tbese  words,  still  less 
Lat.  ccUva  skull,  which  is  apparently  only  tlie  feminine  of  calvus  bald 
used  as  a  substantive,  and  belongs  to  the  Skt.  khal-aii-8,  khalv-dti-s 
bald-headed.  On  the  other  hand  the  rare  word  xaQavog  head,  ruler, 
(Xen.  Hellen.  1  4,  .3)  and  Aeschylus's  KctQdvoo}  I  complete  (cp.  noQv- 
90fl>),  again  nof^v-tpi]  summit,  KoQ-iv&o-g  (=  'KipvQa  watch-tower)  be- 
long here,  also  %Qr]-vrj  the  ^ cajmt  foniis\  whence  Kqccvvcov.  E.  Curtius, 
Gr.  Quellen-Inschriften  p.  2,  compares  mod.  Gk.  %s(palccQLov,  FOrstemann 
after  Schweizer  Ztschr.  XIII  229  O.-H.-G.  houbit.  With  regard  to 
cere-bru-m  Ennius's  bold  tmesis  (Ann.  586  Vahlen)  *'«cu;o  cere  cam- 
minuU  6rww"  is  to  be  noticed,  which  would  seem  to  point  to  the 
consciousness  of  its  being  a  compound,  if  Ennius  had  not  also  vent- 
ured (v.  606)  on  ^^  Massili  —  portabant  juvenes  ad  litora  —  tanas^'. 
—  xo^cr-ij  formed,  except  as  to  gender,  like  the  Skt.  ^rsh-a-m  is 
a  secondary  derivative  from  karas.  On  this  word  and  on  xo^^?}  see 
Stud.  I  248,  on  cemuu-s  Bugge  Stud.  IV  342. 

39)  St^^^apb,  xfJQy  x^aQy  xaqS-Ca^  XQad-trj  heart. 

Skt.  hrd  (for  hwd)j  hrd-aja-m  (for  hard-aja-m)  heart. 

Lat.  cor  (St.  cord)  dim.  cor-culn-m,  cm'd-ains,  ve-cors. 

Goth,  hairt'd  (St.  liairtan),  O.-H.-G.  Mrzd, 

Lith.  szird'i'S,  Ch.-Sl.  srUd-t-ce  heart.  v.  ^^l  ( ' 

O.-Ir.  cride  cor  (Z?  230). 
Bopp  GL,  Accentuationssystem  232,  Schleicher  Kirchensl.  98.  — 
The  fundamental  form  is  kard,  which  I  refer  to  the  rt.  xpab  swing, 
start  (No.  71);  the  initial  letter  is  defaced  in  Skt.  perhaps  by  an 
intermediate  form  khard,  Fick^  35  assumes  skard  as  the  original 
form,  which  was  before  coiyectured  by  Knhn  Ztschr.  IV  13.  —  The 
Epic  xT^q  we  must  not  with  Leo  Meyer  Ztschr.  V  369  derive  from 
the  later  %iaq^  t)  is  only  a  lengthening  of  the  a  after  the  loss  of  the  143 
^.  The  tragic  and  lyric  fomi  yisaq  for  %saQ8  seems  to  have  arisen 
by  special  modification  from  xf^d:  Ztschr.  VI  82.  Teutonic  h,  Lith. 
8Z,  Slav.  «  point  to  an  original  initial  k.  —  Lat.  Card-ea,  Carn-a  dea 
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viscerum  Preller  Rbm.  Myth.  604.  —  Pictet  I  438  wrongly,  I  think, 
separates  the  Skt.  hrda-ja-m  =  Zd.  zaredha-ya  from  the  other  words 
on  account  of  the  change  of  the  initial  letter. 

40)  xaQx-ivo-g  crab,  xaQxivd-g  a  sort  of  crab. 
Skt.  Jcark-a-Sy  kark-ata-s,  kark-afa-ka-s  crab. 
Lat.  canc-er  (St.  cancro), 

Bohein.  rak  crab. 
Pott  W.  11  1,  155,  Bopp  Gl.,  Benf.  H  286,  Forstemann  Ztschr. 
Ill  52.  —  yi6cQi-g  too  (St.  yiaQiS)  sea-crab  seems  related  and  only  to 
lack  the  second  x.  The  relation  of  the  St.  cancro  to  the  assumed 
form  >t«9xo,  from  which  again  xof^x-iVo-g  is  formed  by  a  suffix  often 
occurring  (cp.  No.  171)  in  the  case  of  names  of  animals,  remains  aa 
yet  unexplained.  —  Diintzer  Ztschr.  XIII  9,  Benfey  Or.  u.  Occ.  II  384 
are  perhaps  right  iu  supposing  reduplication  to  have  happened;  the 
former  who  gives  the  St.  lar  as  the  base  adduces  div-dgs-ov  (No.  275), 
wliile  the  latter  starts  from  the  root  kart  *cut'  and  maintains  the 
loss  of  the  t  in  many  of  these  forms.  Pictet  I  517  is  no  doubt  right 
in  supposing  connection  with  the  Skt.  kar-kar-a-s  hard  (No.  42  b) 

41)  Kt.  KapTT,  KpaTT  xaQn-aXi^O'S  swift,  xQai^rVo-g  swift, 

XQaiTt-aXri  intoxication,  xaXic-ri  gallop  [cp.  L.  and 

S.  s.  V.]. 
Goth,  hlaiip-a  avanrida^  O.-H.-G.  hlmfn  run. 
C'h.-Sl.  krep^l  krep-ti-ku  fortis,  Bohem.  krep-ky  quick, 

Lith.  hijp-ti  to  turn  oneself,  kreip-ti  turn,  kraip- 

yti  turn  hither  and  thither. 
Benf.  II  310,  where  other  Gk.  words  besides  are  compared,  espe- 
cially xof^woft'of,  the  name  of  a  Thessalian  dance.  —  Index  lect.  Kil. 
1855  p.  IV.  —  Kuhn  doubts  the  legitimacy  of  the  comparison  on  ac- 
count of  the  vowels,  Ztschr.  V  439.  But  I  exi^lain  the  diphthong  iu 
%Qai'jtv6g^  yiQaLTtdXTjj  whence  crdpula  is  without  doubt  derived,  like 
that  in  aiyXri  gleam,  by  the  side  of  Skt.  ag-ni-s,  alxfi^  by  the  side 
of  the  rt.  Sk,  axcov,  as  the  result  of  an  t  which  was  at  one  time  pre- 
sent in  the  following  syllable  (cp.  Legerlotz  Ztschr.  VIII  397).  In 
the  Teutonic  languages  xor^jr  become  by  Metathesis  hlup  —  it  is  true 
the  p  remains  unaltered  —  and  passed  moreover  into  the  M-row, 
cp.  Goth,  hauh'ith  and  cap-ut  (No.  54),  iu  the  Lith.-Slav.  languages 
into  the  I'-row  (Schleicher  Lit.  Gr.  45).  With  KaQn-dXi^o-g  cp.  iS- 
dh^iogj  TtsvTi-dXifio-g. 

42)  xaQTto-g  fruit,  xaQjt-L^o-g  fruitful,  xaQno-ca  bear  fruit, 

XQ(6n-vO'V  sickle. 
Lat.  rt.  carp,  carp-o^  carp-ti-ni,  carp-tor. 
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A.-S.  'hearf-est    autumn,    harvest,    O.-H.-G.    herbist 

autumn  (Germ.  Herbst). 
Lith.  Jcerp-u  I  cut,  shear,  dt-Jcarp-ai  chip. 

Grimm  Gesch.  400.  —  Since  I  so  often  takes  the  place  of  r  per- 
haps Skt.  kaJp-aka-s  barber,  kalp-ana-m  cutting  (cp.  Skt.  krp-dna-s 
sword)  may  be  compared  here.  Cp.  also  Squ-tj  and  remarks  on  No. 
332.  —  PoUux  10,  128  mentions  Tigoiniov  as  an  old  synonyme  for 
dqiitavov  in  Pherekydes,  whence  no  doubt  the  Att.  demes  KqanCtt  144 
K^omCdai,  As  regards  the  sound  Ki%qo^  may  belong  here  (cp.  x^-x^ai), 
^ad  for  the  son  oi'EQix^ovioi  (*  Good-land')  *  Much-crop'  (Vielschnitt) 
would  not  be  an  unsuitable  name.  —  oo  as  in  %fonri  rt,  kutt  (No.  .34). 

42  b)  xaQ-vO'V  Nut,  kernel,  xaQva  nut-tree.  —  Skt.  Jcar- 
aJca-s  cocoa-nut,  kar-anka-s  cocoa-nut  shell,  skull. 
—  Lat.  carina  nut-shell,  shell,  keel  [cp.  Eng.  hull]. 

Benf.  n  154,  Pictet  I  131,  Schweizer  Ztschr.  XV  314,  Hehn 
p.  142.  —  With  the  latter  I  regard  kar  as  the  rt.,  which  underlies 
many  words  with  the  common  notion  of  hardness,  so  naQ-TiaQ-oi  (Hes.) 
=  Skt.  kar-kar-a-s  (cp,  %ccQ-xccQo-g)  hard,  as  a  subst.  bone,  hammer, 
pea-stoue,  clearly  related  in  the  last-mentioned  use  to  ci-cer  %Qi>6-g, 
oifoPucCos,  chick-pea,  and  niyxQo-s.  From  the  fundamental  notion 
of  hardness,  which  may  be  seen  also  in  Skt.  khara-s  hard,  rough, 
sharp,  arises  specially  that  of  stone,  so  Skt.  garkard  flint,  pot-sherd, 
with  which  also  (Pick  *  36)  HQOti-Tj,  tlqo^-ccItj  flint,  Lat.  calx  (St.  calc)y 
calculus  and  Goth,  halltts  nitQa  are  connected.  To  these  Pictet 
adds  Ir.  carraig,  Erse  carr  rock.  From  rock  to  the  stone  or  kernel 
of  fruit  is  no  great  step,  while  Skt.  kara-ka-8  used  for  hail  corresponds 
to  the  English  hailstone.  On  the  other  hand  ka^iiaka-s  used  for  skull 
reminds  us  of  %aqa  (No.  38).  %qd-vog  helmet  too,  and  TL^tcv-cco-g 
rocky,  rugged,  steep,  %qaxal-Xi(o-i  with  hard  stones,  inqataCnidov  ovdag 
^  46  and  Goth,  hardu-s,  O.-H.-G.  harti  are  perhaps  to  be  regarded 
as  derived  from  the  same  rt.  We  made  the  same  conjecture  for  xa^- 
%-£vo-s  No,  40.  —  The  Latin  callus  hard  skin  (cp.  Skt.  galka-m  rind) 
may  belong  here.  —  Otherwise  Corssen  I*  516. 

43)  xa6i-g  brother.  —  A.-S.  hise  man  (?). 

Grimm  Gesch.  401.  —  Ztschr.  I  31  ff.  gives  a  conjectural  de- 
rivation. —  In  Eurip.  also  t}  %ciatg  sister,  occurs.  Cp.  %ccatyvrjrog,  Kaa- 
cdvdQa,  Kaaaiinsia,  That  %cca£yvritog  like  ci3sX(p6g  deuoted  only 
a  brother  bom  of  the  same  mother  is  proved -by  7iaaiyvr}Tov  ytal 
onaxqov  in  A  257. 

44)  Rt.  xau,  KaF  xa-i-(o^  xa-cs  bum,  tucv-^  heat,  xav- 

OxTjQO'g  burning,  xtj-cidri'S  fragrant. 

CuMTiiTS,  Etymology.  12 
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Goth,  hais  torch ^  hauri  coal,    O.-Norse.  hyr  fire, 

0.-H.-6.  hei  hot  weather. 
Lith.  Tcaist'U  am  hot,  kaif-rd  heat  (?). 
Bopp,  Gl.,  places  one  or  two  of  these  words  under  Icur,  to  which 
also  Lith.  kur-iu  I  heat,   which   is  perhaps  related  to  Goth,  hauri, 
belongs.     The  Skt.  rt.  is  however  not  proved.     Otherwise  Benf.   II 
334.    The  earlier  explanations  of  %ai-(o  Pott  P  272  (otherwise  II*  343), 
Benfey  I  33  from  Skt.  gush  siccescere  are  mistaken.    The  diphthong 
at  must  have  arisen  fi'om  avi  (cp.  No.  122)   and  thus  hais  (neut.) 
answers  exactly  to  an  assumed  xr^foq  from  which  %7j'(o37ig  was  de- 
rived.    Since  a  ^  is  added  in  Lith.  to  the  lengthened  stem  {ktUt-inu 
I  heat,  inflame),  the  Goth,  heito  fever,  O.-H.-G.  Atir2:a  seems  also  to  be 
related.     I  leave  this  question  to  others.  —  Cp.  Fick*  44,  512,  716. 
145        45)    St.  K€i  xst'^ai  lie,  xoi-ri]  bed,  xoi-^d-ci)  put  to  bed, 
put  to  sleep, /jccD-fto-ff  banquet   (Germ.  Gelage)^ 
xd-fii]  village,  Kvii>7iM).^{ 
Skt  gi  jacere  cubare,  gete  xBl-rai^  gaj-ancHU  bed. 
Lat.  qtii-eSj  qui-€-sC'Oj[ci'Vi-s,  Osc.  I'e-v-s  civis. 
Goth,   hai-nhs  Tccifiri^  hei-va  domus,  O.-H.-G.  M-wo 

eonjux,  M'Wd  uxor. 
Lith.  pa-Mj-u-Sy  Ch.-Sl.  po-lcqj  rest,  p(yii'ti  requi- 
escere.  —  Lith.  Jcema-s,  farm,  village,  kaim-yna-s 
neighbour.  J^^' 
Bopp  Gl,  Pott  W.  I  542,  Grimm  Gesch.  401,  Schleicher  Ch.-Sl. 
97,  Benf.  II  149.  —  All  the  derivatives  are  traceable  to  the  radical 
meaning  lie   and  the  radical  form   At.     Also  %maq  fleece,  seems  to 
belong  here.  —  In  %m-^7i  for  xoi-^i?,  Aeol.  At5^ij  Euboic  Kovfir^  with 
the  old  u  sound  still  preserved  at  the  present  day  (Baumeister  Euboea 
p.  15),  CutnaCy  and  yimiio-g  (otherwise  Benf.  Ztschr.  VIII  88)  the  o 
sound  takes  the  place  of  an  o)  as  it  does  in  xcoag.  —  On  ci-vi-s  cp. 
Corssen  I*  385. 

45  b)  xai-(Oj  xe-di-G)  split,  xaC-axa  clefts  in  the  ground, 

xa-aQ-vo-v  axe,  —  Skt.  rt.  Uhu  Uhja-fni  cut  off, 

cut  up.  —  Lat.  de-sd-sc-o,  sci-o. 

The  rt.  has  lost  in  Gk.  and  Skt.  an  initial  s  which  the  Lat.  has 

kept.    We  may  assume  it  to  be  ck€,  cxa,  so  that  Skt.  Uh-j-dmi  has 

the   same  relation  to  xf-t-co,   as  da-j-d-mi  has  to  ^a^-o,   *I  divide* 

(No.  256),  and  this  rt.  may  be  compared  with  a%sd,  *<rxtd  (No.  294).  — 

BvniatO'S  8  60,  Theokr.  25,  248,  *  easily  split'  belongs  here  in  spite 

of  Dtbitzer  XIII.  12.    It  has  the  same  relation  to  xfafo)  that  ^av- 

ficc ta  ^gya  has  to  &avficiS(o.  —  From  the  Laconian  word  -natcita  La- 
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cedaemon  gets  the  epithet  xaiBtdsaaa  (^1),  as  Zenodotus  read  the 
line,  according  to  Eustathins  ''^Qtoxftovg  dno  aeiaftmv  ^%(yoaa^^ . 
(E.  Curtius  PeloponneBOs  II  308).  Hence  %ccwL6a-g  =  pdgad'QOV.  Fick 
(184,  otherwise  ^206)  makes  it  very  probable  that  nrj-to-g  gulf  (cp. 
fifyoncifn^ff),  sea  monster  also  belongs  to  these  words,  by  bringing 
forward  the  Lai  squchtu-s,  $gua-ti-na,  shark.  —  The  meaning  of 
de-8ci'8C-o  (properly  "I  tear  myself  away")  has  the  same  relation  to 
that  of  xsCoo  that  ayUd-va-yLui  has  to  cxltm.    On  scio  cp.  above  p.   109. 

—  Tii-ccQ'Vo-v  has  a  doable  suffix  like  cmin-aQ-vo-v,  Lat.  cav-er-na. 

—  Also  %B'<s%£  o-v  tow  (what  is  separated  from  flax)  xo-atti-vo-v  with 
an  i  sound  like  sci-o  belong  here.  —  AscoU  Ztschr.  XVI  207  derives 
also  Lat.  sec-a-re,  O.-H.-G.  sah-s  knife,  and  Lat.  saxu-m  from  the  rt. 
ska  which  seems  to  occur  in  Zend  as  well  {^^vi-skd  decide*^  Justi), 
and  certainly  saik:  ska  =  ntan:  mna  =  tBfi:  t^itj.  —  The  Skt.  kas, 
compared  with"  xc/oo  by  Delbrflck  Ztschr.  XVII  80  means  according 
to  the  PW.  clearly  *to  split',  in  the  sense  of  *tt)  open',  and  therefore 
cannot  find  a  place  here. 

46)  xeX-ULVO-g,  Tulai-veip^g  blacky  xriXi-g  stain. 
Ski  Jcal-ankchs  stain^  Mld-s  blacky  stain. 
Lai  squal-or,  squal-idu-s. 

Ch.-Sl.  kal-a  lutom. 
Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  n^  263  W.  n  1,  196,  Schleicher  Ch.-SL  128,146 
Eohn  Ztschr.  IV  13.  We  may  assume  the  root  to  be  skal^  from 
which  perhaps  also  the  Skt.  khalug,  darkness  comes,  on  which  how- 
ever see  the  PW.  In  no  case  can  this  word  be  compared  directly 
with  cdligo;  ccUigo  points  rather  to  an  adjective  stem  cdlo  (=  Skt. 
kdia),  to  which  it  is  related  as  rubigo  (for  rubrigo)  to  rubro  (ruber)^ 
cp.  %rjX-T^v7i  *  {liXaiva  Hes.  —  On  %£lairvs<pi]g  i.  e.  xelaivo-vstpi^g 
DOderlein  Gloss.  2156.  —  The  meanings  'black*  and  'stain'  meet 
also  in  fiilag  and  its  related  words  (No.  551).  Phonetically  the  two 
words  have  nothing  in  common. 

47)  xBX'€tj-d'o-g  way,  Horn.  pi.  xilsyd^a^  axoXovd'o-g  com- 

panion.   —    Lat.  calli'S   path.  —  Lith.   Jcelia-s 
way,  hdimju  I  travel. 
Benf.  II  319,  whose  conjecture  as  to  the  root  I  do  not  share. 

—  Bopp  GL  s.  V.  Afar.  The  Gk.  form  points  to  a  derived  TisXtva) 
whose  identiiy  with  ksXbv-g)  command  is  not  probable.  mjcoyisXsvd'o-g 
n  126,  an  epithet  of  Patroklus,  must  come  from  a  verb-stem  KcXeue 
go  with  affixed  ^. 

48)  Ri  K^\  xiX'Tj-g  (Si  xsXrir)   a  racer,  xsXrjxitio  run 

a  race,  ^ov-xoX-o-g  cattle  driver. 
Ski  kal  kalajdmi  urge  on. 

12* 
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Lat.  cel-er,  Celeres,  celeritds,  cel-ox  yacht. 
Pott  W.  11  1,  176,  who  supposes  a  diflPerent  root;  that  here  pro- 
posed is  established  by  the  PW.  p.  150,  where  kalajdmi  is  mentioned 
as  especially  used  of  horses  ("at  full  speed").  I  am  not  quite  certain 
whether  nlovo-g  and  pro-cell  a  are  to  be  brought  under  this  head 
(Corssen'^IP  158);  pro-cella  may  perhaps  be  connected  with  the  stem 
of  percellere,  perhaps  with  niXXoDy  OTisXXa}  *run  ashore',  which  on  their 
side  remind  us  of  Jcdl  3  in  the  PW.  161.  —  Other^dse  Bopp  G\.  s.  v. 
kal.  —  Several  related  Gk.  words  resemble  the  Skt,  Rt.  Jcar  *go'.  in 
sbund,  especially  xly-ttl-o-g  a  water-bird  with  quickly  moving  tail 
(also  Tciy-nccXo-g)  and  %^lX-ovQo-e  wagtail  resembles  the  Skt.  Jcaras 
movable  and  (subst.)  wagtail,  mota-cilla.  It  has  also  been  attempted 
to  connect  coho  with  these  Vords.  Cp.  Benfey  Ztschr.  VIII  92,  Pictet 
II  12,  Pick  2  39. 

49)  xsvso-g^  Tuivogy  xevog  empty,  xevsciv  the  flank. 
Skt.  gunjorS  inanis. 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  II»53,  Benf.  11  165.  Leo  Meyer  Ztschr.  VI  164. 
—  The  Greek  forms  to  which  may  be  added  a  doubtful  Aeol.  niwo-g 
(Ahr.  d.  aeol.  55),  point  to  the  St.  xfyto,  Skt.  gunja-s  to  the  rt.  kvanja. 

50)  xigag   horn    (St.    x€Qa-r),    xsQao-g   horned,    XQLO-g 

ram  (?). 
Skt.  karnas  ear  (?)  grn-ga-m  horn  (?). 
Lat.  comii,  cervu-s. 
Goth.  Jiat^yi  horn,   O.-H.-G.  hrind  ox,   hirusi  A.-S. 

Jworot  stag.     [Germ,  hirscli,  Eng.  harL'\ 
Ir.  cam,   Cymr.  ccyrtij   Com.   corn  (Williams,  Lex. 

Comu-Brit.  p.  66);  Cymr.  Tcmii  Nom.  PI.  leifini 

eervi  (Z?  282). 

Bopp  Gl.  8.  V.  grnga,  FOrstemann  Ztschr.  I.  501,  Grimm  Gesch. 
400.  —  The  stag  then  and  the  ox  get  their  names  from  their  horns. 
%SQa6-gy  r  24  epithet  of  the  stag,  must  be  for  xa^o/o-g,  whence 
(Paul.  Epit.  64)  cei'vus,  which  points  to  a  shorter  form  than  comUy 
147  which  form  has  survived  in  xe^ag.  —  I  do  not  know  what  to  say 
about  the  suffix  of  the  Skt.  gi-nga-m.  Bopp  compares  also  Lith. 
rdga-Sj  Ch.-Sl.  rogu  horn.  —  Otherwise  Pictet  I  438.  —  If  we  sup- 
pose relationship  with  No.  42b,  we  can  perceive  also  the  relation  of 
TitQag  to  Skt.  giras  head,  inasmuch  as  both  mean  *  something  hard'. 
Along  with  Lat.  cornu  go  lidgvog  (Hesych.)  poax/jfta  nQOparov,  and 
TKXQtriv  zr^v  ^ovv  KQTjTsg  perhaps,  inasmuch  as  ticcqvo^  probably  only 
stood  for  the  ram,  *  horned  beast'.  Many  proper  names  too  point  to 
this  stem:  KaQvdaiov/AXiyiaQvaacog  *  Little  sea  horn,  (?).   On*J7t6XX(ov 
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KuQVBiog  cp.  Preller  IP   198  Welcker,  Gotterl.  I  471,    where  other 
forms  that  belong  to  this  stem  are  discussed.  —  Fick'  34,  38. 

51)  xsQ-a^o-g  cherry  tree^   xQa-vo-g,  xqAvo-v^  xgdv-eta 

cornel-tree. 
Lat.   comurS    comel-cherry   tree,    cornu-m    comel- 

bexry. 
Ch.-Sl.  cres^nja  cherry. 
Benf.  II  174.  —  Pott  and  Rddiger  Knrdische  Studien,  "Ztschr. 
L  Kunde  des  Morgenl.  VII  108  give  connected  words  from  other 
sources.  Pictet  I  244.  —  -According  to  Hehn  p.  292  the  cherry  tree 
gets  its  name  from  the  homy  hardness  of  its  wood,  accordingly  from 
%iQag  (No.  50). 

52)  K€Qd'(ov  Spartan  hero    of  cooks.    —  Skt.  rt.  grd 

coquere,  d-gir  milk  mixed  with  Soma-juice. 
Pott  W.  I  13,  Benf.  II  167.  —  It  is  probable  that  xigufio-g 
terra  coctilis,  and  xi p-vo-g  earthenware  dish  are  connected  with  this 
root.  Bopp  Gl.  8.  V.  Qrd,  Pictet  II  260,  Sonne  Ztschr.  XV  372  com- 
pare other  words:  they  are  perhaps  right  in  holding  the  rt.  Kpa 
(x^ott}^),  K€pdv-vum  *mix'  to  be  related,  cp.  Skt.  karamhha-s  mess, 
pap,  Corssen  I*  443. 

53)  Rt.  K€p  xsiQCD  consume,  shear,  xop-fto-g  log  xiQ-^a 

a  small  slice,  small  coin,  xovqcc  shearing,  xovq- 
€V'S  shearer,  xsQottcj  demolish,  xrjQaivG)  damage, 
am  in  need. 
Skt.  ^arj  Qj-nd-mi  dirumpo,  laedo,  fir-i  sword,  kar- 

tari  shears.  —  Zd.  gura  spit. 
Lat.  ctir-tu-s,  Sabin.  curi-s  lance. 
Goth.  Jiair-u-s,   O.-S.  Jier-u,   O.-N.   hior-r   fidxccLQaf 

cardo. 

Ch.-Sl.  kor-a  cortex,  Lith.  Jcord  penalty  (?). 

The  root  appears  to  have  lost  an  initial  s.    Cp.  No.  76,   Pott 

W.  II  1,  167,  Corssen  V  350.    For  it  suggests  the  O.-H.-G.  skir-u 

shears,  O.-Ir.  co-scera  destniet  (Z.*  462).    In  Skt.  kf  stands  by  the 

side  of  fr,  both  pointing  to  kar  with  the  meaning  of  *  damage,  kill', 

kdra-s  murder,  kir-^a-8  damaged,  killed,  which  suggests  x?}^,  nriQaivo) 

I  injure,  axTJ^to-g  uniigured.     I  instead  of  q  shows  itself  in  yteXst-g 

d^lvrj  (Hesych.)  =»  Lith.  kirvi-s  axe,  and  in  noX-o-g^  whence  tioXovcd 

(No.  114):  we  have  an  added  t  in  Skt.  kart  cut,  split,  whence  cortex 

(cp.  Skt.  kr-ti-s  skin,  bark  of  a  kind  of  birch,  Lith.  kamd  bast)  can 

be  derived  as  easily  as  from  kar,  by  the  side  of  the  Lith.  kert-u 

J  hew,  Ch.-Sl.  kratU'kii  short  (Schleicher  Ch.-Sl.  97).    Under  the  root 
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thus  increased  by  t  Corssen  Beitr.  383  places  cult-efy  cp.  Skt.  kart-ari 
U8 hunting-knife ,  kartan-s  shears,  Benfej  I  200  a-xf9<T-e-xd|tt»?s  with 
head  unshorn  —  we  should  be  equally  justified  though  in  dividing  it 
tt-xep-ere-xofi^ff,  and  giving  Kcp  as  the  rt.  (cp.  liBq-ei-noU-g)  —  Leo 
Meyer  Ztschr.  VI  15  xipr-o/[io-s,  x^^r-ofito-g,  where  he  aptly  suggesta 
Skt.  krt'ja-kd  tormentress.  The  Lith.  kora  corresponds  to  Gk.  xaqvri 
triyday  avtoxaQvog  avto^rifiiog  (Hesych.)  and  is  not  far  removed  from 
TiriQaivitv  and  the  Lat.  car-inare  to  blame.  —  Cp.  Pictet  I  202,  II 
190,  Fick'  36,  208,  Corssen  I*  361,  403.  —  xovQO-g,  xov^-ij  Att.  nogrj 
and  novQld'io-g ,  the  latter  meaning  *  bridal'  I  have  also  tried  to  prove 
related  to  this  root  and  explicable  by  the  custom  of  cutting  the  hair 
at  the  time  of  puberty  *Studien'  I  1,  250. 

54)  x£(paXrj  head  (xefiXt}^  xf/JaAi^),  KetpaXog,  7U<paXatog. 
Skt.  hipdlarS,  hjupdla-m,  shell,  potsherd,  skull. 
Lat.  cap-td^  capUlus, 

Goth,  haub-ith  head  (Germ.  Haupt),  A.-S.  hedfod, 
Bopp  GL,  Grimm  Gesch.  400.  Kuhn  Ztschr.  I  137  only  allows 
the  relationship  of  kapdla-s  and  caput.  But  as  the  connection  of 
Greek  and  Latin  is  so  close  and  there  are  undeniable  cases  of  Gk. 
tenues  being  aspirated,  xstpcclTJ  cannot  be  separated  from  caput ^  to 
which  it  is  related  as  A.-S.  keafola,  hafela  is  to  the  synonymous 
hedfod.  The  Ir.  capat  is  most  probably  borrowed  from  the  Lat.  caput 
(Pictet  I  307).  Otherwise  Grassmann  Ztschr.  XII  128,  133.  Capillus 
seems  to  have  been  originally  an  at^ective;  it  needs  to  be  further 
investigated  (Corssen  Beitr.  456) ;  xipiTj  in  Alexandrian  poets,  yif fialrj 
in  Hesych.,  cp.  atQOptlo-g  from  the  rt.  cxpeq)."  On  Kitpcdog  cp.  Max 
Muller  Oxford  Essays  1856  p.  53.  —  The  meaning  *  shell',  *  potsherd' 
is  doubtless  the  primitive  one  and  hence  connection  with  rt.  Kan 
(No.  34)  is  probable.  Cp.  No.  38.  Also  the  Skt.  kharpara-s,  which 
Fick'  183  compares  with  xdlm],  KccXfclg  pitcher  and  the  Lat.  calpar 
cask,  means  potsherd  and  skull,  as  does  the  vulgar-Lat.  testa^ 
[Cp.  *  Owens  College  Essays'  p.  314].  —  Hehn  p.  126  is  doubtless 
right  in  placing  here  xaxrta*  amoqoSa  Ksqvvrixai  (Hesych.)  and  Lat. 
c^e  (caepa  capitata  —  cp.  Germ.  Kopflaucft  *  head-leek '),  a  remark 
able  testimony  to  the  existence  of  «  in  the  Gk.  word. 

55)  xijko-v  missile.  —  Skt.  ^dlja-m  arrow. 
Benf.ni75,  Pott W.  II 1,  202.  —  x^lov,  with  the  meaning  of  mis- 
sile (the  only  one  in  Homer  and  Hesiod),  is  quite  a  distinct  word  from 
%akov  (yiafinvlcc  xaXa  Hes.  Op.  427).  The  missiles  of  Apollo  and  Zeus 
can  hardly  be  called  "wood",  still  less,  according  to  the  derivation  from 
xa^cD,  "fire-wood";  Pindar  too  (Pyth.  I  12)  would  not  have  called 
his  songs  x^la  8aifi6vcav  if  so  vulgar  a  meaning  had  made  itself  felt 
in  the  word.    After  the  fashion  of  the  Grammarians'  far-fetched  ex- 
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planations  the  lexicons  persist  in  giving  the  meaning  "  wooden  shaft, 
hence  arrow  itself".  —  The  rt.  is  to  be  found  perhaps  in  Lat.  cdlere, 
strike,  hit,  Lith.  Jcdl-ti  to  forge.  —  Cp.  No.  634. 

56)  xiJTeO'g  garden.  —  0.-H.-G.  hof. 

Grimm  Gesch.  401,  Pott  I »  141,  IP  280.  According  to  him  and 
Pictet  II  266  acaw  dig  is  the  rt.  (No.  109),  and  so  connection  with 
Lat.  camp'ihs  (Campdni)    and  Osc.  Kapva  (Capua)  is  probable. 

56  b)  xriQO-g  wax,  xtjQiO'V  honey  comb.  —  Lat.  cera.  — 149 
Lith.  Jcori-s  honey-comb.  — .  Ir.  ceir  cera  (Stokes 
Lr.  Gl.  225),  ceirin  xatdnlaa^  (ibid.  836);  Cymr. 
hiyr.  Com.,  Arem.  coar,  coir,  cera  (Z.*  97,  98). 
Pictet  I  409. 

57)  Rt.  Ki  xC'Gi  I  go  {jLBx-S'7U-a'^-0'v\  TU'W-fiac  move 

myself,  hasten,  xv-vi-ca  move,  set  going. 
Skt.  fe  acuere,  excitare,  gi-nu-te  =  xl-vv-rau 
Lat.   ci-Oj   d-e-o  move,   excite,   d-tu-Sy   in  motion, 

swift,  excitOj  incito. 
Lith.  Jcdja  foot  (?). 
Bopp  Gl.  under  the  supposititious  verbal-stem  kaj  (Uchjdm-i  eo). 
Groundless  conjectures  given  by  Benf.  II  164,  Pott  1'  206,  cp.  W.  I 
454.  —  In  Homer  only  i-tu-o-v,  %i-oi,  %i-(ov  etc.,  which  forms  are  re- 
lated to  xt-n;-/4at  as  dg-i-ad'ai  to  aQ-vv-fiat:  x/fig  only  Aesch.  Choeph. 
666  Herm.  —  ni-vs-to:  xt  =  mv-vi-co:  xv;  the  present  stem  then  be- 
came the  verbal  stem.  —  It  is  probable  that  also  di/o-x/V-^-to-ff, 
donkey- driver  (Pollux  1  185)  belongs  here.  A  reduplicated  form  is 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  aor.  ^ni^a  (Aristoph.  Ach.  869  dnini^av 
depxderunt)  and  in  m-nv-co  xci%vv(o  with  v  for  t  by  dissimilation,  the 
reverse  of  which  process  happens  in  tpt-xv-g  from  rt.  qpv,  cp.  Buttmann 
on  the  Schol.  on  I  579. 

58)  Rt.  kX€7t,  xkBn-t'to  steal,  xXdt^  xkox-tv-g^  xkin-xri-g 

thief,  xkon-ri  theft.  —  Lat.  cl^p-o,  —  Goth,  hlif-d^ 
.steal,  hlif-tU'S  thief. 

Pott  W.  II  1,  197,  Grimm  Gesch.  401.  —  I  cannot  agree  with 
Kuhn  Ztschr.  II  471  in  connecting  this  rt.  with  Skt.  garbh,  garh, 
'  grasp  \  because  of  the  k  and  p,  attested  by  three  famiUes  of  lang- 
uages. The  Indo-Germanic  root  which  we  arrive  at  is  klap.  —  Pictet 
II  441  gives  other  conjectures.  —  Fick  *  363  compares  Skt.  kharp-aras 
which  m6Bns  among  other  things  thief,  rogue. 

59)  xXfj-t-g^  xkel-g  key,  xXsi-o  shut,  xkoio-g  a  dog-collar. 

—  Lat.  cldvi'S,  clau-d-o.  —  0.-H,-G.  sUuz-u  I  shut. 
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—  Ch.-Sl.  Iclju'Ct  uncus,  clavis,  JcJjucati  se,  con- 
venire.  —  O.-Ir.  dui  Norn.  PI.  nails  (F.  A,  220> 
cp.  Stokes,  Ir.  Gl.  p.  149  no.  153). 
Benf.  II  289,  Schleicher  Ksl.  95,  Kuhn  Ztechr.  IV  14,  Pott  W. 
I   684.  —  We  may  give  sJclu  as  the  root.     The  Lat.   and  Teutonic 
verb  show  us  a  d  affixed,  the  Slavonic  words  a  k\  —  %Xritg  for  Ttlaf-i-g 
.Dor  nXa-i-g  %ld^  Ahr.  Dor.  140. 

60)  Rt.  kXi  xXi-v-G)  lean,  bow  down,  xXi-vti  bed,  xki-yba 

situation,  climate,  xXt-fia^  ladder,  xXt-^i-a  tent, 

xAI-rvg  slope  of  a  hill. 
Lat.  cU-vurS  slope,  cli-teUae  saddle,  clinarCy  indinare, 

dedinare. 
150  0.-H.-G.  hline-m  lean,  Goth.  Mains  hill,  Jdaiv  (N.), 

tomb,  cairn,  Mi^a,  hlei-tJira  (F.)  tent  (?). 
Lith.  szlej-u  bend,  lean. 
Pott  W.  I  476,  Grimm  Gesch.  401.  —  The  rt.  kXi  appears  most 
distinctly  in"  the  Homeric  ns-tcU-aTai;  the  Aeol  pres.  is  nXivvm  i.  e. 
yiU'vJ-m,  —  Corssen  Beitr.  371  explains  cUtdlae  and  compares  (Ztschr. 
Ill  261)  the  proper  names  Clitemum,  Clitumnus.  —  Schleicher  Ksl. 
95  and  Miklos.  L.  consider  the  Ch.-Sl.  Mon-iti  'incline',  and  Lith. 
Jclono  ti'8  *bow  down'  related  in  spite  of  the  diflference  of  vowel.  — 
Corssen's  attempt  (I*  463)  to  separate  -nXiairi^  %Xiciov  and  even  i%d- 
nXito  from  this  rt.  and  to  refer  them  to  a  ri  kit  *  cover'  is  a  com- 
plete failure.  Passages  like  0,  213  naQal  Uxifoai  Tihd-r^vai,  K  472 
ivtia  %(xXa  naq  avxolav  %9ov\  hsuXito,  the  use  of  nXifia  &c.  prove 
that  xexl^a^ai  never  means  anything  but  *lie\  *  be  in  a  certain  con- 
dition'. —  The  transitive  meaning  of  nXiveiv  can  hardly  be  reconciled 
with  Pick's  view  (*  49)  that  it  is  connected  with  Skt.  p-i  (go),  (cp. 
Benf.  Skt.  WOrterb.). 

61)  xXovL-g  OS  sacrum,   xX6vto-v  hip,  xXovc6trJQ  Ttagcc- 

li'TiQiog  indxaiQa  (Hesych.). 

Skt.  Qroui-s  buttocks. 

Lat.  duni'S  buttocks,  dunudum  hip-knife. 

Lith.  szlauni-s  upper  part  of  the  leg,  hip. 

Com,  dim  hip  (Williams  Lex.  Comu-Brit.  p.  61). 
Bopp  Gl.,  Benf.  II  170  who  also  compares  yXov-to-q  buttocks 
and  Skt.  gro^a-s  crooked.  --  xXo-vt-g  for  %XoJ^-vi-g,  base-form  klauni  s 
(cp.  No.  122).  On  account  of  the  long  li  ^nd  dunadum  ==  xioytfyrij^ 
Paul.  Epit.  50  {cutter  sanguinarius  dictas  vet  quia  dunes  hastiarum 
dividit  vd  quia  ad  dunes  dependet).  —  %X6-viov  Hesych.  tax^ov,  oatpvg, 
—  Pott  W.  I  564  holds  the  Lat.  crus  to  be  related  as  well. 
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62)  Rt  kXu  xXv-o  hear,  xAv-ro-g  renowned,  xXe-og  fame, 
xXs'{-(0  make  famous,  xXd-o-iiac  am  famous,  xXs- 
tV'6-g^  xlei'XO'S  renowned. 
Skt.  gru  hear,  gmrti-s  reputation,  grav-as  fame. 
Lat.  clt^Oy  clu-e-o  hear,  am  called,  cli-ens  one  who 

listens,  a  dependent,  in-du-turs. 

Goth.  hlit(rmaaxoi]j  O.-H.-G.  Mu-t  loud,  hto-s-e-^m  hear. 

Ch.-Sl.  slurti  nominari,  clarum  esse,  slov-o  (St.  sieves) 

word,  slav-a  fame,  Lith.  szlove  honour,  Jdau-s-aii 

hear, 

O.-Ir.  du  rumor,  gloria  (Z.^  25),  cltms  ear,   door 

audio  (Z.*  502,  for  dosor),  doathar  audit,  for 

dosathar  (Stokes,  Goid.  p.  66). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Benf.  II  179,   Grimm  Gesch.  401,  Schleicher  Ch.-Sl. 

98,   Pott  W.   1,   713.   —   The   shortest  and  oldest  form  appears  in 

%Jiv-^i  =  Skt.  (Ved.)  gru-dhi  and  Lat.  in-dU'tu-s;  %U'Og  i.  e.  ^Xif-og 

(so  C.  I.  No.  1)  is  formed  by  vowel -intensification  and  corresponds 

exactly  to  the  Skt.  grav-as,  and  the  Ch.-Sl.  slov-es;  xXf-Aco,  yiXi-o-fim 

are  also  to  be  referred  to  this  strengthened  stem.  ~  Lat.  cH-ens  most 

likely  (as  Corssen  IP  740  holds)  from  clu-i-ens  (cp.  in-ciens  No.  79). 

—  Lat.   gloria  is  compared  by  Euhn   Ztschr.  HI  398  ff.    with  the 
Skt.  graicaS'jd  'famous  deed'  (cp.  Pott  P  214)  and  it  is  argued  that  151 
as  from  jus  came  injuria  so  gloria  for  glosia  could  have  come  from  gJos 

«=  Jdavas  xlifog;  g  for  k  as  in  glocio  ulcoto)  (Corssen  Beitr.  53,  otherwise 
Pictet  II  204).  —  The  verb  in  O.-H.-G.,  Lith.  and  Ir.  contains  a  formative 
affixed  8  which  reminds  us  of  the  Indian  desiderative  (Pott  II*  587 
cp.  No.  646).  —  Does  also  a-x^o-a-oftat,  keeping  the  r,  belong  here? 

—  Ir.  cM  is  identical  with  Skt.  cravas,  Gk.  yiliog;  cluas  is  a  feminine 
a  stem  and  most  likely  stands  for  *  clostd^  cp.  the  ace.  s.  la  cluaissn 
by  the  hearing  (T.  B.  Fr.  142).  —  The  primitive  form  of  the  rt. 
is  kru, 

63)   Rt.    kXu    xXv-^co   wash,    xXv-d-cov    wave,    xXva^iog 

splashing,  KkvfLivrj  name  of  a  Nereid  (?). 

Old  Lat.  durPre  purgare,  do-dca. 

Goth,  hlurtr-s  pure,  O.-H.-G.  hlutar.    [Germ,  lauter,] 

The  old  Lat.  duere  is  vouched  for  by  Pliny  XXV  29,  36  ducre 

antiqui  purgare  dicebant.    This  gives  us  quite  enough  reason  for  setting 

down  %lv  as  the  rt.  and  f  as  ==  y :  the  primitive  form  would  therefore 

have  been  klu-jd-mi.    In  Skt.  klid  humectari,  madescere  the  diflPerenco 

of  vowel  forbids  us  to   suppose  a  relationship.     Still  Bopp  Gl.  and 

Pott  P  243  compare  this  word  and  the  Lith.  sklys-ti  flow  (rt.  sklyd 
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i.  e.  sklid)  with  xXv^eo  without  noticing  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  words. 
7-  Jurmann  Ztschr.  XI  398  regards  Jdu  as  the  primary  and  klud  as 
a  secondary  root  and  connects  with  the  latter  the  Lat.  lus-tru-m 
(No.  ^47)  propitiatory  sacrifice.     On  the  d  in  %Xvia)  cp.  p.  641. 

64)  Rt.  KoF  l-xo-fLsv  yad'o^sd'a  (Hesych.),  oco-e-coy  xov- 

veo  I  observe,  Ko-mv^  dvo-cfxao-g  looker  on  at 
a  sacrifice. 
Skt.  Jcav-i'S  wise  man,  poet,  d-ku-tirs  intention  (?). 
Lat.  cav-e-o,  cathtu-s. 

Goth.  uS'Skav-jan  be  careful,  0.-H.-G.  scawon  look 
(G.  schauen),  Goth,  tis-skav-s  careful,  skau^-s 
beautiful  (G.  schon). 
Schweizer  Ztechr.  Ill  373,  Kuhn  III  438,  Ebel  IV  167,  Pott  II* 
841  W.  I  668;  in  Ztschr.  IV  288  fF.  I  have  discussed  a  number  of 
other  less  common  forms.  The  original  root  is  skav^  Ebel  rightly  reco- 
gnizes a  trace  of  the  a  in  ^o-cmoo-ff,  the  primitive  meaning  is  pre- 
Rerved  in  the  Germ.  8c7iai$£n  look;  the  Goth,  skau-8  comes  near  to 
cau^tu-s.  The  numerous  proper  names  in  -nomv  such  as  Aao-no-cav 
{AafoKoftov  Prise.  I  22,  VI  69),  drjiio-itO'tov,  *l7t7to-%6(ov,  fem.  -xomace, 
EvQv-nocc-  g  suit  the  meaning  well.  —  Tiov-vi-m  for  %of-vi-<o  in  Aesch. 
Suppl.  158.  —  It  is  probable  from  Hesych.  %oa  duovst,  itBv&stai  that 
ayiovto  likewise  belongs  to  this  root.  See  Introduction  p.  97.  Others 
it  is  true,  e.  g.  DelbrucH  Ztschr.  XVI  271,  connect  d-xov-siv  (cp.  d%ov6- 
to-g)  with  the  Goth.  haus-Jan  to  hear.  —  Corssen,  who  Beitr.  444, 
P  353  denies  the  connection  of  this  rt.  with  cavei'e^  overlooks  the 
words  that  form  the  steps  between  the  two.  The  Teutonic  words 
prove  that  the  idea  of  self-protection  can  come  from  that  of  looking. 

65)  xoyxv^   Koyxo-g  mussel,    xoyx-vXrij   xoyxvlvo-v.    — 

Skt.  gankhors  concha. 
Bopp   GL,  Pott  W.  in    111,   FSrstemann   Ztschr.   Ill   63.     Cp. 
above  p.  86.  —  %oxKog^  %o%XCov^  noxXCag  snail,  mussel  must  be  de- 
rived forms  for  x6yx-Xo-g  et-c.     It  may  be  that  ndXir]  purple  snail 
and  KdXxagy  xccXxccivoa  are  related. 
152       66)   xoxxv^  (St.  xox-^vy)  cuckoo,   xoxxv  cuckoo's  cry, 
xoxxv^co  cry  like  a  cuckoo,  crow. 
Skt.  kokilorS  cuculus  niger. 
Lat.  cuculu'S. 
0.-H.-G.  gauh. 

Lith.  kukuti  cry   like   a   cuckoo,    Ch.-SL    ktikavica 
cuckoo. 
Pott  W.  Ill  141 ,  FOrstemann  Ztschr.  Ill  43  in  spite  of  the  ir- 
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regularity  in  the  initial  in  the  Teutonic  words.  In  Gk.  the  last  x 
is  softened  to  y.  I  do  not  venture  to  say  whether  or  not  Tuxvual^g 
oQvig  %oi6g  Hesych.  is  related.  The  rt.  seems  to  be  ku,  Skt.  KH 
(Jtau-fi)  to  scream,  ko-ku-ja-ti  intensive  of  the  same,  not  far  removed 
from  %m%v-m  and  Lith.  kauk-ti  howl. 

67)  xoXexavo-g,  xoXoxavog  lean,  xoXo^^o-g  a  great  statue. 
Skt.  iarg  to  become  lean,  JcrgorS  lean,  slim. 
O.-Lat  crac-entes  graciles,  Lat.  graoili-s. 

Pott  W.  Ill  497.  —  xoXsTidvoi  Hesych.  inl  ftijxovff  avv  Unto- 
Ttjtiy  xoloxavoi  BVfi^nets  nal  Isntoi.  Strattis  fr.  66  Meincke.  —  Hehn 
p.  220  compares  xoXox-vvtrj  gourd,  so  called,  he  says,  "from  its  co- 
lossal size".  —  cracentes  Ennius  Annal.  497  (Vahlen):  media  regiotie 
cracentes,  —  Tiohnsaog  for  jtokon-jo-g.    Pps.  related  to  No.  68. 

68)  xol'CDvo-Sj  xoX-civfj  hill,  xol-o-fp-civ  summit. 
Lat.  cd-su-Sy  ex-cel'lOy  coJru-nina,  cul-meny  colli-s, 
O.-S.  holrfn,  hill,  height. 

Lith.  Tcel'H  lift,  Ml-na-s  height,  pra-Jcil-nu-s  elevated. 
Pott  W.  n  1,  181.  —  The  change  from  Z  to  ^  suggests  also 
xo^vg}]},  KoQiv^og  and  No.  38.  —  colli-s  perhaps  for  col-ni-8,  Cp. 
No.  29.  —  Gliick  (Beitr.  V  97)  connects  with  these  words,  the  old 
G^lic  c^icnon  together  with  the  Goth,  kelikn  (nvQyog,  avtaytiiov)  bor- 
rowed from  the  Celtic,  cp.  Becker  Beitr.  IV  136;  further  the  name 
Cdtae  itself,  whose  nom.  sing.  *CeUo-s  he  identifies  with  Lat.  celsu-s 
(another  example  of  an  arrogant  national  name  is  Bituriges  "Kings 
of  the  world").  O'Beime  Crowe  connects  Celtae  with  the  Ir.  celt 
hair,  suggesting  Gallia  Comata  (Joum.  1871  Vol.  I  405). 

68  b)  Ri  K07T  xojr-T-Gi  he>v,  strike,  tire,  xo'ft-f^a  incision, 

*  xon-'q  cutting,'  xoit-Bv-g  chisel,' xo;r-ai/o-t/,  xox-i-g 

knife,  sword,  xojr-t-g  chatterer,  'bore',   xoTC-o-g 

•fatigue,  xon-td-m    I    am  tired,    xona-l(Q    I    tire, 

xmtp'O-g  blunt,  dumb,  deaf,  xa;r-aiv  capon. 

Goth.  Jiamf-s  mutilated,   O.-H.-G.  Jumwan  cut   (G. 

hauen)  (?). 
Ch.-Sl.  skop-i-ti  castrare,  sJcofhtct  eunuchus,'  Tcop-ije 
hasta,  Lith.  Jcap-d-ti  cut,  lapd-ne  mattock. 

Pott  P  140,  Benf.  I  193,  Grimm  Gesch.  401.  —  My  former  con- 
jecture, based  on  the  late  word  noaao-g  box  on  the  ear,  and  the  doubt- 
ful Aeolib  %6aam  =n%6nt(o  (Ahr.  d.  Aeol.  67),  that  kott  stands  for  kok,  I  have 
retracted  Ztschr.  Ill  417.  —  The  (p  in  xco^o-g  (cp.  ohtusus)  is,  as  the  Goth. 
hamf'8  shows,  of  later  formation.  —  skap  seeips  the  primitive  form  and  153 
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hence  aytin-aQ-vo-v  axe  (cp.  No.  109)  seems  to  be  related.  —  The  meaning 
of  xoTTo-ff  suggests  the  German  '* zerschlagen ,  abgcscMagen  sein*^  *to 
be  knocked  up'.  %on-l-g  chatterer  is  more  remarkable;  its  syn- 
onym yLfoxCXo-g  too,  which  has  lost  the  n  (cp.  vav-xCko-g)  is  doubtless 
related.  —  In  man-mv^  which  is  only  given  in  Glossaries  (cp.  Stier 
Ztschr.  XI  227),  the  older  a  is  preserved.  —  For  other  explanations 
see  J.  Grimm  Ueher  THphihongen  p.  15  f.,  Clemm  Stud.  Ill,  326,  who 
brings  yii§dr}Xo-s  under  this  root. 

69)   xoQ'Cc^  raveii;  xog-civi]  crow.  —  Skt.  kdravors  crow  (?). 

—  Lai  cor-vii-s  raven,  cor-n-ix  crow.  —  0.-H.-6. 

hrab^n,  hruoh.  —  Pol.  Tcru-h  raven. 
Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  I*  213,  Benf.  II  132,  FSrstemann  Ztschr.  Ill  45, 
47.  —  The  stem  of  the  words  is  the  Indo-Germanic  Aar  (cp.  xpoi^civ 
croak).  Pott  compares  ju-n-ix  =  juven-ca  with  cor-n-ix;  the  c  is  par- 
agogic,  and  a  stem-form  cor-na,  cor-ni-s  may  accordingly  be  assumed 
which  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  Gk.  hoq  cavrj.  A  direct  relation- 
ship to  the  Skt.  Aruf  *clamare'  cannot  be  asserted.  The  derivation 
of  the  Skt.  kdrava-8,  which  is  not  vouched  for  except  in  the  lexicons, 
from  the  interrogative-stem  ka,  and  rava-s  sound  is  manifestly  false 
because  the  v  is  clearly  derivative.    Cp.  above  p.  41. 

.  70)   xox'dvri  xv^o-g  Hesych.  hinder  part. 

Skt.  JcaJcsIutrS  arm-pit,  side,  JctikshorS,  Jcukshi-s  belly. 

Lat.  coxa,  coxcndix  hip-bone,  cossim. 

O.-H.-G.  hahsa  bend  of  the  knee. 
Benf.  II  24.  —  The  original  meaning  of  the  Skt.  kakshn-8,  ac- 
cording to  the  Ptsb.  Wtb.  is  "hiding  place",  hence  it  is  transferred 
to  the  various  hidden  parts  of  the  body.  %ox(6vr]  must  be  for  xo^avrj 
(cp.  p.  700.  —  cossim  Pomponius  (Ribbeck  Comici  129):  hoc  sciunt 
omnes  qui  cossim  cacant,  —  Joh.  Schmidt  Vocal.  I  153  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  rt.  is  kak  to  bend,  to  which  the  Skt.  kdJcana-m 
string,  Goth.  haJian  (to  hang)  and  Lat.  cingere,  cing-uhi-m  belong. 

71)    Rt.  Kpab  xQad'T}  swing,  twig,  tip,  xQadd'O  swing, 

XQaSaCvo), 

Ski  Mrd  a  spring  (f.  Tiard),  Mrd-ana-m  springing, 

Lat.  card'O  (St.  card-en)  hinge,  pole,  revolution. 

O.-H.-G.  hrad  agilis,  celer  (?),  O.-N.  hrata  to  waver. 

Ind.  Lect.  aestiv.  Kil.  a.  1856  p.  VIII.    Pictet  II  471,  Pick  Ztschr. 

XX  164.  —  %Q(xda{vo}  was  connected  by  Voss  in  the  Etymol.  p.  108 

with  cardo,  *'in  cardinihus  enim  janua  agitatur  vertiturque" ,     The 

'       -     •   _  •_   /x.  swing \  whence  ytQccdrj  is  explained,  —  ac- 

the  suspended  machine  used  in  comedy  for 
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making  actors  appear  in  the  air,  whence  the  sa3dng  %Qtt8i}g  (aYsiarjg 
Pint.  Prov.  Alex.  Cent.  II  16  inl  zcov  nQotpavivtoDV  al^>viSC(og.  %QuBri 
18  also  nsed  for  the  top  of  a  tree.  In  this  meaning  Walter  Ztschr. 
XII  .389  sees  ground  for  comparing  cris-ta  and  noQvd-o-g  tufted  lark# 

—  Perhaps  too  togdvlrj  a  club,   and  the  dance  ^oQda^  are  related, 

—  The  verbal  meaning  of  cardo  comes  out  plainly  in  expressions 
like  tanto  cardine  rerum  (Virg.  Aen.  I  672).  The  form  nXcc^aaai  aeiaai 
Hesych.,  perhaps  only  a  denominative  from  %Xcidos  twig,  is  used  by 
Corssen  Beitr.  97,  to  bring  gladiu-8  too  (cp.  Ch.-Sl.  fcoruda  (fern.)  gla- 154 
dins)  under  this  head,  with  gl  for  c^  as  in  gloria  (No.  82).  To  arrive 
irom  this  word  at  cldd-e-s,  which  Jiie  connects  with  these  words  I  * 
402,  is  not  easy.  —  Cp.  No.  39. 

72)    Rt.  Kpa,  xQccvy  XQaiv-o  I  complete,  xQccv-tcoQ^  avto- 
xQci-tOQ^  x(f6i(ov^  XQBCDV  rulcF,  KQovo-g. 

Ski  Jcar  do,  make,  karman,  krijd  deed,  holy  action, 
kar-tf  Qcar-tar)  completer,  creator. 

Lat.  eer-ihs,  Ceres,  proc^-u-s,  cre-o,  caeri-mon-ia. 

Lith.  hur-iu  build. 
Bopp  Gl.  8.  V.  At,  where  he  compares  more  or  less  correctly 
many  other  words.  Pott  W.  II  1,  130,  Benfey  II  170,  Walter  Ztschr. 
XI 1  387.  —  TiQcciv-m  i.  e.  %q«v-jto  comes  from  a  stem  with  affixed  v 
which  suggests  the  Vedic  kr^6-mi,  the  Homeric  forms  i%Qa£mvoVf 
nL^rirfvov,  xBUQaccvrcci  on  the  other  hand  point  to  a  stem  itg^jav^  which 
must  be  denominative  so  that  %qaiaCv(a  is  related  to  a  coi\jectural 
krc^d  deed  (cp.  krijd)  as  %qaSaCvto  is  to  %Qd8rj,  hqs^chv  is  a  present 
form  with  i.  Kg-ovo-g  suggests  the  Skt.  kara^ias  making,  effecting. 
G.  Hermann  (de  theol.  Graec.  antiqu.  p.  176)  and  after  him  Schoemann 
(Opusc.  II  112)  interpreted  the  name  "Ferfums'-',  —  Ceru-8  mdnus 
(bonus  creator  Paul.  Epit.  122)  is  like  Ceres  {a  creando  dicta  Serv. 
ad  Georg.  17)  —  which  however  Pott  1*  197,  Bopp  Comp.  Gr.  I 
282  explain  otherwise  (cp.  Corssen  I*  473)  —  formed  directly  from 
the  rt.  kar,  but  creare  from  the  same  stem  krajd  (crejd)  which  we 
used  to  explain  %{^aiaCv€o.  The  inchoative  to  creo  is  cre-sc-o.  The 
ae  in  caeritnonia  is  similar  to  that  in  saep-io  (cp.  arjTiog).  Otherwise 
Corssen  I  *  376.  —  On  account  of  the  absence  of  the  normal  *  shifting  of 
the  mutes*  I  do  not  venture  to  adduce  the  Teutonic  verbs  compared  by 
others;  with  regard  to  the  Lith.  kuritl  cp.  rt.  qpu  (No.  417).  —  The  words 
derived  from  x^a  with  a  suffixed  t  form  a  group  by  themselves  — 
tiQa-Tv-gsbrongy  Kf^azvlo-g,  x^atvv-oD  strengthen,  x^ofrog,  xa^ro;  strength, 
xQorica  I  have  power,  ^aqxsQog  powerful,  nQaxaiog  strong.  A  strik- 
ing similarity  shows  itself  between  xa^-ra  and  the  O.-H.-G.  harto 
*very'  .(Schweizer  Ztschr.  XV  316).  The  Vedic  kratu-s  corresponds 
to  these;  it  is  used  as  an  epithet  of  Varuna,   and  as  my  esteemed 
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colleague  Brockhaus  tells  me,  is  to  be  translated  Bv.  I  17,  5  'the 
strongest'.  The  same  word  is  by  some  scholars  taken  in  other  pass- 
ages substantively  as  ^  strength  \  *  might/,  while  it  abo  means  '  wisdom ' . 
On  xQa-rai-lsai'g  cp.  No.  42  b.  —  Stokes  (Ir.  Gl.  218)  brings  under 
this  head  the  Ir.  cerd  (formator,  faber)  an  i-stem;  perhaps  we  should 
also  add  the  Ir.  cuirim  pono  {cmrid  diih  ponite  de  vobis  Z.*  444,  hi- 
cuiretar  in  quo  ponunt  Z.*  439,  cp.  Stokes  Ir.  Gl.  p.  151). 

74)  xQBaQ  flesh;  tcqbvov  meat  board^  dresser. 

Skt.    kravja-ni,    Jcravi-s    raw    flesh;    kru-ra-s    sore, 

bleeding. 
Lat.  caro  (St.  caren),  cruror,  (TUrmhfrS. 
Goth,  hraiv  (?),  O.-H.-G.  hreo  (St,  hrewa)  cadaver. 
Ch.-Sl.  krtivt  cruor,   Lith.  kratijors  blood,  krumna-s 

bleeding. 
O.-Ir.  cniu  blood   (Conn.  Gl.   p.   11),    colinn   gen. 

colnOy  dat.  colin  colain,  St.  colani  corpus,  caro 

(Z.2  249). 

165  Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  I  680,   Schleicher  KsL  96,   Pauli  *K6rper- 

theile'  25.  —  Kuhn  Ztschr.  11  236  explains  the  t  in  the  Homeric 
nQEiav  as  ihe  remains  of  the  i  or  j  retained  in  the  Skt.  words,  and 
holds  accordingly  that  %Q8tas  is  for  x^c /Ja^  St.  %i^sS^jax.  The  Lat.  caro 
has  a  different  suffix  (Ztschr.  IV  214),  the  stem  ccvron  must  be  a  short- 
ened form  of  carvon.  Thus  we  get  to  an  Indo-Germanic  stem  Arar, 
karv;  but  krai)  points  to  the  shorter  kru,  retained  in  cru-or  and  the 
Lith.  krtiV'ina-s,  as  the  root  (No.  77).  Blood  gets  the  name  from 
its  curdling,  and  flesh  from  the  blood  which  it  contains.  —  Scherer 
z.  Gesch.  472  explains  the  Gotiiic  diphthong  here  as  in  other  cases 
(cp.  No.  31)  by  epenthesis. 

75)  x(fi^a-^aL  hang  (intr.),  x(fS(idvwiiv  hang  (tr.),  xgrjii- 

vo-g  precipice.  —  Goth,  hram-jan  to  crucify, 
-  0.-H.-G.  rmna  sustentaculum. 
Benf.  II  307,  Pott  W.  H  1,  171.  Skt.  kram  'go'  is  connected  by 
Benfey  Ztschr.  VIII  89  with  this  rt.  by  the  help  of  the  intermediate 
conception  of  ^floating  in  the  air'.  —  Lith.  kar-iii  hang  (tr.  and  intr.) 
may  be  related  in  stem,  in  which  case  the  nasal  in  Gk.  and  Gk>th. 
would  have  to  be  regarded  as  a  derivative  suffix  (Intr.  p.  67). 

76)  Rt.  Kpi  x(fi-V'(o  separate,   decide,  xgi-nvo-v  coarse 

ground  barley,  XQi-^Tj-g  judge,  xQl-ai-g  decision, 
x(fi-rriQiO'V  rule,  test. 
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Ski  Tear  Mr-d-mi,  pour  out,  scatter,  apa-skararS,  ava- 

skaras  excrement. 
Lai  cri'bru-m   sieve,    cer-n-o   sift,    cer-tU'S,    ex-cre- 

mentu-m. 
Goth,  skeir-s  pure,    sleir-ein-s   interpretatio,    A.-S. 
hri-dder,  0.-H.-6.  riterd  sieve,  riddle,  O.-N.  skil-ja 
separate. 
Lith.  skir4u  separate,  sort,  choose. 
O.-Ir.  criathar  sieve  (orig.  form  *cretara  Stokes  Ir. 
Gl.  700),   certy  justice  (Corm.  Gl.  p.  30),  etar- 
ceirt,  gen.  etarcerta  (Si  certi-  =  tcquSl-)  interpre- 
tatio   (Z.^    1000).    —    eterscertar    separabuntur 
(Z.*  267),  ro-scail'Set  they  separated  from  each 
other  (Cog.  p.  234).      • 
Pott  W.  n  1,  161  (who  however  treats  Skt.  kar  as  a  separated 
root  173),  Bopp  Gl.  s.  v.  kr,    Kuhn  Ztschr.  II  146  gives  skar  as  the 
orig.  form,  with  which  e%mQ  St.  c%aQz  (No.  110)  is  connected.    Benf. 
U  171.    Corssen  Beitr.  461,  I«  177,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  II  146,  Delbnick 
Ztflchr.  f.  d.  Phil.  I  18.     Bugge  Stud.  IV  333  coiyectures  the  original 
identity  of  this  rt.  with  No.  63.  —  %Qt  and  %qi&ri  barley  on  the  other 
hand  he  refers  to  a  rt.  gJiard  on  accounts  of  ^ord-ew-m  and  O.-H.-G. 
gers-ta  (cp.  Pott  P  143,  otherwise  Kuhn  Ztschr.  XI  385).    Pictet  H 
285  is  perhaps  right  in  connecting  with  the  meaning  *  separate'  %6(fO'g 
broom,   xoQim  sweep,  which  is  by  others   (Corssen  Beitr.  403)  con- 
nected with  Skt.  karsh  draw  and  Lat.  verr-o  (for  cvers-o).  —  We  are 
reminded  of  the  metaphysical  meaning  of  ngivm  by  the  Skfc.  kdraje 
recognize  (cp.   however  Ptsb.  Wtb.  II   p.   104).      The   frequentative 
certare  corresponds  to  nffivsa^cci  (e.  g.  'jiQrjt  B  385)  along  with  dno- 
nifivtc^cciy  vno7iQiv€C^at.    See  Berichte  d.  Sachs.  Ges,  d.  W.  1866  p.  148. 
77)   Rt.  Kpu  XQV'Og  frost,  x(w-fto'-s  frost ,  x^o-o-ftat  am 
freezing;  xQvo-sig  making  one  shudder,  xQvataivo 
iuake  to  freeze,  xQVGtalko-g  ice. 
Skt.  kru-^'OrS  sore,  bleeding,  stiff.   —   Zd.  khf^ti-raib^ 

frightful. 
Lat.  crU'S'ta,  cru-du-s,  crudelirs. 
O.-N.  hrt-m  rime,  0.-H.-G.  hrdo  (gen.  hrdwes)  raw. 
Ir.  cruaid  hard  (L.  U.),  St.  *crandiy  crodatu  durities 
(Z.2  23,  257). 

Benf.  U  178,  Grimm  Gesch.  401.     Fick«  50.     Corssen  P  369. 
The  fundamental  notion  of  the  rt.  is  'to  be  hard';  probably  it  is 
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connected  with  No.  42  b;  the  connecting  link  between  %qvos  and  cruor 
(No.  74)  is  *to  curdle',  —  6%Qvoiaarjg  Z  344,  6%Qv6£vrog  I  64,  with 
the  same  meaning  as  the  forms  without  o  may  well  have  arisen  in 
both  passages  from  pure  mistake,  if  it  is  held  that  the  genitiyes  that 
precede  them  were  originally  pronounced  nanofirixavoo^  IniSruUooy 
(Jahn's  Jahrb.  Bd.  67  p.  9).    On  crvs-ta  see  Corssen  Beitr.  416. 

77  b)  Rt.  KTav,  kt€V  xtelv-w  (xtivw-fiL)  kill,  xrovo-g  murder, 

xaCv'to  kill.  —  Skt.  Icshan  kshan-o-mi  injure,  wound 

(partic  Jcsha-ta-slsLesns),  ksha-ti-s  damage,  destruction. 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  I  489,  Benf.  I  179.  —  The  »  in  the  Skt..  is 

only  euphonic    for  w.    The  PW.  has  kshan.     Skt.  ksh  =  Gk.  xr  as 

in  takshan  =  ts%rov  (No.  286).     naivon  is  a  softened  form  of  %xbCv(o 

which  occurs  first  in  the  tragic  poets.    The  v  in  xt^wv-ftt,  dno-%xiv^ 

vv-to  is  weakened  from  a.  —  In  the  language  of  Homer  we  find  the 

shoi-ter  stem  Kxa  (xta-|Lt«vat,  xrc-oo-ftav,  xara-xra-ff),  which  is  related 

to  KT€v  as  Yd  is  to  ycv  (No.*  128),  and  ra  to  t€v  (No.  230). 

78)  Rt.  KTi  ev-xzi'iiBvo-g  well  built,  TceQc-xti-ov-eg,  d^iiApt' 

xxl-ovag  neighbours,    xrtgo    settle,    found,   xxl- 

0v-g  founding. 
Skt.  lishij  kshi-j-d-mi  dwell,  kshaj-a-s  residence,  kshi- 

ti'S  dwelling.  —  Zd.  Mishi  dwell. 
Pott  W.  I  482,  where*  xri'-Xo-s  tame  is  also  compared.  Benf.  II 
186.  —  The  fact  that  xr  con-esponds  to  ksh  (from  ks)  has  been  mentioned 
at  No.  77  b.  Cp.  No.  45.  —  Since  kshi  in  Skt.  and  Zd.  compounded 
with  the  preposition  d  means  to  acquire,  to  possess,  we  should  per- 
haps be  right  in  bringing,  with  Leo  Meyer  (Ztschr.  VII  288)  xra-o-^ai 
I  acquire,  and  Htrj-fia  and  xrf/-ffi-g  under  this  head:  ytrd-o-fuci  is  a  de- 
nominative verb  which  we  must  derive  from  a  noun-stem  con-espond- 
ing  to  the  Skt.  kshaja-s. 

79)  Rt.  Ku  {xv-i-co)  take  in,  be  pregnant    xv-og^  xv-fia 

foetus,    xv-aQj    xv-x-og  cavity,    xot-Xo-g  hollow, 

xoiX'Ca  belly,  xav-Xo-g  stalk. 
Skt.  gvi  (gvaj'd-mi)  tumere,  crescere,  part.  p.  gana-s 

swollen,  ^-gU'S  the  young  of  animals. 
Lat.  in-d-ens  pregnant,  cu-murlnrSj  cav-u-s,  cau-li-s, 

stalk,   caU'lae  hollows,   cae-lu-m  vault,    dl-iu-m 

eye-lid,  super-dlitMn, 
Goth.  uS'htil-on  hollow  out,  hd-tindi  cavity,  O.-H.-G. 

hoi  hollow. 
Lith.  Mthla-s  bone,  Lett,  katd-s  bone,  stalk. 
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Bopp  Comp.  Gram.  I  232,  where  the  Lat.  cre-sc-o  which  belongs  157 
to  No.  72  18  wrongly  compared.  —  Pott  W.  I  702.  —  Grimm  Gesch. 
399.  —  Benf.  II  166  where  much  is  very  doubtful,  and  II  153.  — 
A  very  wide-spread  root,  with  which  among  others  xv-fta  wave,  (cp. 
old'pM)  xv-ad^o-g^  xu-Zij  and  TivXii  goblet,  KvXli^vrj  (hollow  hill.  Lob. 
Path.  Elem.  354  cp.  mons  CaeUu8?\  Y,6(}t,  {%oiX6yMxa  Hesych.)  =  Lat. 
subst.  eavi,  Koca-g  K^-g?  xcog  (ff^xTrJ  Hesych.),  are  connected.  — 
Hesychius's  xoio-cpoqo-g  ^y%vog  is  noteworthy  for  the  relation  of  v  to 
01,  This  suggests  a  form  xouPo-g  i.  e.  xtKF-to-?,  approaching  the  Lat. 
earu-s,  a  form  which  Pott  Ztschr.  V  299  supposes  for  the  proper  name 
Koiog.  noiXo-g  (Ion.  noi-iXo-g)  is  derived  from  this.  KoHo-g  is  from  %of- 
iXoff,  and  then  with  epenthetic  i  xoU^-do-g  (Mimn.  12,  5,  ytoUXtj,  Alcaeus 
fr.  15,  5  B  xoUXat).  Cp.  Dietrich  Ztschr.  X  442.  According  to  Mor. 
Schmidt  Rh.  M.  XX  305  rioUog  can  be  read  every  where  in  Homer. 
On  in-ci-ens  which  Paul.  Epit.  p.  97  explains  wrongly,  see  DOderlein 
Etym.  and  Synonyme  V.  228.  —  By  means  of  the  notion  "hollow" 
we  arrive  at  xavZo;,  caulis,  and  Lith.  kdula-s.  xt'-xv-ff  strength  reminds 
us  of  the  Skt.  gav-as  of  like  meaning,  cae-lum  and  the  old  caelu-s 
must  certainly  be  connected,  but  they  are  genuine  Lat.  words,  and 
hence  not  to  be  written  with  oe;  Pott  Ztschr.  V  299  takes  Koiog  the 
name  of  Leto's  father  in  the  same  way.  —  Cp.  Corssen  I*  370,  463, 
where  super-ctHu-m  (cp.  im-TivXio-v)  is  otherwise  explained  (Rt.  sku 
cover). 

80)  xvfififj,  xvii^o-g  cask;  goUlet,  xviifi-aXo-v  basin. 
Skt.  Jcumbha-s  pot,  pitcher.     Zd.  Jchuniba  (m.)  pot. 

Pott  I  *  84.  [Pick  Spracheinheit  p.  284]  (J  =»  hh  after  f*;  cp.  p.  516. 

81)  Rt.  Kup,  KuX,  xv^ro'-^  bent,  xig-x-o-s  ring,  xvX-ko'S 

bent,  xV'xX'O-g  circle,  xvX'i-cj  {xvXiv8(o)  roll. 
Skt.  Ua-Jcr-OrS  (for  ia-kra-s)  wheel,  disk,  circle. 
Lat.  cir-ciirSj  circ-u-ni,  circa,  cur-vu-s. 
O.-H.-G.  hring  ring. 
Lith.  hreiva-s  crooked,  wound,   Ch.-Sl.  hrivU  bent, 

Icoh  wheel. 

O.-Ir.  curuy  ace.  pi.  gyros  (jL?  1048)  =  Lat.  curves 

(Stokes  Ir.  Gl.  p.  74  n.),  cuifre,  cuirrither  rounder 

(Conn.  Gl.   p.  36  s.  v.   pnill),   cuatH  circuitus 

(for-cuairt  Erenn  in  circuitu  Hibemiae  Ta?  264). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  U  1  174,  Schleicher  Ksl.  94,  96,  —  Kvsrnvri, 

and  Kifi'%v(ia  may  be  added.  —  Lat.  dingere  cingere  (Fest.  56)  which 

ia   clearly  derived  hence,   comes   nearest  to   the  O.-H.-G.  word.  — 

Corssen  I  *  412  starts  from  a  rt.  kar,  which  became  kvar  and  from  this 

CuETiUB,  Etymology.  13 
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kur.  From  kvar  he  gets  to  the  Lat.  rdr-u-s  for  crarw-«.  —  It  is  true 
that  no  rt.  kar  occure  as  a  verb  in  any  language,  but  we  can  by 
its  help  explain  the  Skt.  Jca-kra-s  as  reduplicated,  and  again  usQ-no-g 
tail,  xo^-wViy  {eldog  6t((pcivov  Hesych.),  Lat.  corona,  xo^a)-v/(d)-g  bent, 
and  iiOQ(0'v6-s  with  crooked  horns.  X  took  the  place  of  q  and  thus 
arose  the  rt.  koX  which  is  to  be  seen  in  %aX-ivdim  =  %vX-ivSim  (cp. 
Ch.-Sl.  kol'O).  Where  an  i  appears  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  weak- 
ening of  a. 
158  82)  xvQ'Og  might;  xv^^o-o  strengthen,  xvg-io-g mighty,  lord. 
Skt.  gura-s  hero,  Qura-td  fortitude,  Zd.  gura  strong, 

awful. 
O.-Ir.  mwr,  cwr  hero,  gen.  caurad,  curad,  Nom.  pi. 

coraid  (L.  U.),  Cymr.  cawr  gigas,  pi.  ceioi^,  Com. 

caur  gigas,  caur-nmrch  camelus  (Z.^  129,  284, 

131). 
Bopp  Gl.  —  In  the  face  of  Pott's  fierce  attack  (IP  375)  I  hold 
to  the  connection  of  these  words,  considering  gu  i.  e.  ku,  kvi  (No.  79) 
with  the  meaning  "grow"  as  the  rt.  Hence  may  have  come  an  ad- 
jective ku-ra-8  strong  (cp.  Skt.  gav-as  strengtli),  Gk.  mvQO-g,  related  to 
TO  %VQ-og  as  atoxQo-g  is  to  alaxog.  The  Zend  word  sufficiently  pre- 
serves the  palatal  ^  from  Pott's  suspicion  that  it  arose  from  a  dental 
(according  to  him  gura-s  =  su-vira-s  svi^vcdq),  and  he  himself  per- 
ceives the  fact.  %vQ-i-o}  (also  x<f^-a)),  as  is  probable  from  xvqIttsiv 
knock,  originally  denoted  a  physical  contact  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  these  words.  —  1  am  not  so  clear  as  to  the  connection  with 
-KoiQ-avo-g^  not  withstanding  the  near  approach  in  meaning  to  nvQio-g, 
because  of  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  diphthong.  Still  even  Pott 
P  242  connects  olS-dat  with  the  rt.  ud  (No.  300),  and  I  do  not  see 
how  we  are  separate  Xoiyo-g  from  Xvy^o-g  and  XevyaXio-g,  —  As  to 
%ovqog^  %6qog  which  I  brought  under  this  root  before,  I  have  changed 
my  opinion  (cp.  note  to  No.  53),  on  the  Lai  cwria  cp.  Corsseu  I*  364. 

83)   xv'vd-(o  (Aor.  i-xv-aa)  kiss,  Ttgog-xv-vici).  —  Skt.  kus 

or  Jcii^  amplecti  (kus-jd-mi). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Benf.  II  152.  —  As  we  have  no  instance  of  the  use 

of  the  Skt.  word  it  is  doubtful.  —  The  O.-H.-G.  kussju^  Goth,  kukja 

I  kiss  must  be  separated  because  the  letter-change  is  not  according 

to  rule. 

83  b)  xxmri  hole,  hut.  —  Skt.  Mpa-s  pit,  hollow. 

Pictet  II  267.  —  The  Gk.  word  only  occurs  in  Hesych.  with  the 

by-form    yvnrj.     Since   kupa-s   means    also    an    oil-flask,    and    since 

,other  vessels  of  different  kinds  are  called  "hollows".  Pott  is  most 

likely  right  in  comparing  -KVTt-fXXo-v,  diKpi-nvneXXov ^  and  the  Lat. 
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cApa  cask  (cp.  Ch.-SL  Jcupa  poculum),  also  recess  for  holding  a  corpse. 
CorBsen  P  546. 

83  c)  xva6-g^  xva-^o-g  pudenda  muliebria.  —  Skt.  ^ushA-s 
fissure,  hole.  —  Lat.  cun-nu-s,  —  Lith.  husgy-s. 
Anfrecht  Ztschr.  IX  232. 

84)  %v-(ov  (St.  Kvov  and  xw)  dog.  —  Skt.  gvd  (St.  ^^an 

Ved.  giian  and  fwn).  —  Lat.  can-is  (for  a^an-i-s). 

—  Goth,  hun-d-s  (with  added  rf).  —  Lith.  szu 

(St.   seun).    —    O.-Ir.   cw,    Gen.  can,    Dat.   coin 

(Z.2  264). 
Bopp  61.,  Pott  P  127,  Benf.  II  165,  according  to  him  belonging 
to  No.  79  —  "the  animal  that  bears  often  and  many  young".  — 
Herod.  I  110  of  MfjSoi  rr^v  %vva  andiicc  %aXiov6i,  explained  by  the 
2end  gpd  Ace.  Qpan-em,  with  the  addition  of  a  paragogic  k,  while 
the  sibilant  raised  the  v  io  p  hj  assimilation  (cp.  p.  79).  —  The  Lydian 
name  Kav-davkri-g ,  explained  (cp.  Hipponax  fr.  1  Bergk)  by  anvlXo- 
nviTixTjg  I  had  already  brought  under  this  head  in  HSfer's  Ztschr.  I 
220.  Kunik  has  since  then  in  his  Kritische  Bemeikungen  zu  den 
Eafn'schen  Antiquites  Busses  (Bulletin  histor.  phil.  de  Tacad.  de  St.  169 
Petersb.  VII  p.  367  Note)  explained  the  second  part  of  the  word  from 
the  Slav,  verb  daviti  strangle,  the  present  of  which  in  Ch.-Sl.  is 
davljn  —  the  I  is  euphonic  —  but  perhaps  the  I  in  -dav-Xrj-g  belongs 
to  the  8uf£x. 

84b)  xdvo-g  peg,  cone,  top,  dim.  xfovCo-v^  xtovl-g,  —  Skt. 

^na-s  cos,  lapis.  —  Lat.  ciineii-s.  —  O.-N.  hein  (f.) 

whetstone. 
Bopp  Gl.  s.  V.  go  and  gat}a,  Grimm  Gesch.  400,  Pott  W.  I  492. 
—  The  more  distantly  related  words  are  treated  by  Anfrecht  Ztschr. 
T  363  ff.,  472  ff.  -  -  Nearest  come  Lat.  co-s  (St.  cot)  and  caU'te-s,  ca-tu-s 
sharp,  pointed,  Varro  1.  1.  VII  46,  whence  Caio.  The  meaning  of  the 
root  then  is  "t4>  be  pointed,  sharp",  cf.  Rt.  dK  (No.  2).  —  The  long 
vowel  in  %avog  compared  with  ciineus  presents  a  difficulty,  but  for 
which  the  words  would  be  related  to  each  other  as  are  cams  and 
cavea.  —  cufiei  in  the  Carmen  Saliare  are  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter 
(Bergk  ind.  lect.  Marb.  bib.  a.  1847—48  p.  XIII),  a  fact  that  throws 
light  on  the  meaning.  —  O.-N.  hein  points  to  an  original  form  kanjd 
(Scherer  472  Delbruck  Ztschr.  f.  d.  Phil.  1  16). 

85)  Rt.  XaK  i'kaX'O'V^  kd-kccx-a,  Xd-ax-o  crack,  resound, 

kax-e-Qo-g  resounding,  kccxsQv^a  croaking. 
Skt.    lap   ijap-d-mi)    chatter,    whisjier,    vi-lap-d-im 
wail,  lap-a-na-m  mouth. 

13* 
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Lat.  loqU'O-r,  loqu-ax,  loqu-ela,  Ajus  Locu-ti'tis. 
Ch.-Sl.  rekq  loquor,  Lith.  m-rik-ti  cry  out,   rek-iu 
scream. 
Bopp  GL,  Schleicher  Ksl.  131.  —  k  is  the  older  consonant,  Skt. 
p  is  a  disfigurement   of  it.  —  No  connection   whatever  with   Xiy-a 
(No.  538).  —  Otherwise  Fick*  14. 

86)  XaK  Aax-og,    lax-i-g  rag,  kax-e-Qo-g  torn,    Xax-xo-g 

hole,  pool. 

Lat.  lac-er,  lacer-o,  lac-in-ia,  lae-u-s,  Jacu-na,  Id-nva, 

0.-H.-G.  laeha? 

Lith.  latik-d,  lenke  meadow,  hollow,  Ch.-Sl.  Iqka 
palus. 

O.-Ir.  loch  lacus,  Gen.  locho  (Z.*  239,  cp.  Ir.  Gl.  781). 
Pott  W.  Ill  267.  Benf.  II  16.  —  The  fundamental  meaning  is 
*tear\  and  so  ^dnog^  which  according  to  Hesych.  was  ld%og  with  the 
Cretans,  would  seem  to  be  related.  Since  the  Aeolians  said  ^^axog,  the 
rt.  seems  to  be  FpaK,  FXaK,  and  to  be  related  to  the  Skt.  vra^U  scin- 
dere,  Corssen  I*  312.  —  The  local  meaning  in  the  sense  of  the  Germ. 
Bruch  (marsh)  may  be  seen  also  in  Xdn-ag  (pagayyag  (Hesych.,  cp. 
^a-AxoC'  cpdiQayysg),  with  which  must  be  connected  Ad'Kfiav^  Aat/Llviovy 
Aa^sdaificav  (E.  Curtius  Peloponn.  II  309),  the  latter  immediately  with 
XaitsSdiMi,  vdcDQ  oiXiivqov  (Hesych.).  Aa%B8aC^(ov  arose  evidently  from 
Aa%BSapL't(6v  by  epenthesis.  The  suffix  -itov  forms  nsQiSTitiiid,  e.  g. 
Kvan-idv.  —  From  the  Latin  we  may  perhaps  also  compare  lacema, 
which  is  easily  explained  to  be  from  (d%og  (cp.  cav-er-na). 

87)  ^,£V(S(S'(D  look  (St.  X€uk). 

160  Skt.   16k,   lok-drmi,   loU,   loJc-d-mi   video,   UJc-ana-m 

oculus. 
Lith.  Iduk'i-u  wait,  Lett,  luko-t  look. 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  Ill  243,  Benf.  11  126,  372.  —  Rektionship 
with  Xsv%6-g  Rt.  Xuk  (No.  88)  cannot  be  denied,  still  the  dissimilarity 
of  the  correspondiDg  Skt.  words  shows  that  the  connection  is  not  a 
direct  one  (cp.  p.  112).  —  The  rt.  Xuk  in  its  simple  form  is  seen  in 
the  proper  name  Av%-xo-gy  genuine  Cretan  Avx-to-g^  did  to  xsiad'cci 
avxriv  iv  fisxsmQco  x6n(p,  to  yd(f  &v<o  xal  v'tjfrjXov  Xvxxov  (rather  Xvxxov) 
(paai  (Steph.  Byz.,  Voretzsch  de  Inscript.  Cret.  p.  11).  Xvrxo-g  how- 
over  must  have  meant  originally  *  visible'  (neQiaiiSTtxog).  —  Cp.  No.  648. 

88)  Rt.  Xuk  a(iq)i-kvx-i]  twilight,  Xvx-vo-g  lamp,  kevxo-g 

white,  kov6(SO'V  the  white  pith  of  pine-wood. 
Skt.  ruU  (roJcS)  appear,  shine,  iiiAf(f.)  light,  gleam, 
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ruJc-morS  gold  ornament,  rug-ant  light-coloured. 

—  Zd.  rue  to  give  out  light. 

Lat.  luc-eo,  luc-s,  lu'inen,  hw-idu-s,  lu-na,  Leucesius, 

diAuc-^du-m, 
Goth,  liuhrath,  O.-H.-G.  Uoht  light,  Goth,  lauhmoni 

lightening,  A.-S.  leo-ma  gleam. 
Ch.-Sl.  luca  beam,  moon,  luc^  light,  lu-na  moon, 

Lith.  laukorS  pale,  lauki-s  an  ox  with  a  white 

brow. 
O.-Ir.  loche  (Gen.  lochet)  fulmen,    lochamn  latema 

(Z.«  256,  778). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Schleicher  Ksl.  129.  Corssen  I  367.  —  On  the  stem 
Xtnt  (IvKO'tpag,  'Ivna-pag,  Avnaprjttog)  Welcker  Griech.  GOtterlehre 
I  p.  476  f.  The  specific  meaning  seems  to  be  that  of  "glimmering" 
whence  we  easily  arrive  at  Xvyrj  twilight  which  reminds  us  of  the 
Lat.  lu-scu-s  (for  lue-scurs)  dim-sighted,  one-eyed,  and  the  Croatian 
Juca  umbra  given  by  Miklosich  Lex.  346.  —  Cp.  No.  112.  The  %  in 
Xvx'vo-g  comes  from  the  influence  of  the  v.  —  lima  for  luc-na,  lumen 
for  luc-men,  Leucesie  in  the  Carmen  Saliare  ace.  to  Bergk  Ind.  lect. 
hib.  Marb.  a.  1847—48  p.  XII  as  an  epithet  of  Jupiter.  in-lm'tri'S 
too  doubtless  belongs  here,  derived  from  a  form  with  added  8  like 
the  O.-N.  Ijos  light,  clear,  lysa  give  light  mentioned  by  Lottner 
Ztschr.  VII  186  (cp.  also  Zd.  raoksh-na  giving  light,  A.-S.  liox-an 
Ux-an  give  light  Fick  *  394).  Corssen's  attempt  to  explain  the  word 
from  l\istru-m  (Beitr.  411,  I*  362)  involves  a  very  far-fetched  account 
of  its  meaning.  —  The  Lith.  lauka-s  corresponds  in  form  completely 
with  the  Gk.  Uv%6-g,  but  is  used  only  of  cattle  and  horses  (Nesselmann). 
The  same  adjective  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Ir.  luach-te  "whitehot" 
(Stokes). 

89)   Avxo-g.  —  Skt.  vfJca-s.  —  Lat.  lupti-Sj  Sabine  irjyurS, 

—  Goth,  vulf-s,  —   Ch.-Sl.  vliik'tt,  Lith.  vilJca-s 
wolf. 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  P  150,  112  356,  cp.  W.  I  1283.  1291.  —  Benf. 
n  26,  Grimm  Gesch.  332,  Fdrstemann  Ztschr.  I  494,  Schleicher  Beitr. 
I  6,  where  varka-s  is  rightly  given  as  the  primitive  form  (cp.  Zend 
vehrka),  from  which  came  by  metathesis  vraka-s,  vlaka-8^  vJuko-s,  with 
loss  of  V  Xvno-g  for  Hvyio-g.  —  Spiegel  Ztschr.  XIII  366,  Stier  XI 
143,  where  traces  in  Albanian  of  the  initial  v  are  noticed.  —  The 
similarity  of  sound  then  with  No.  88  is  only  apparent.  —  Schleicher 
denies  rightly  that  vtUpe-s  —  on  which  Spiegel  ut  sup.  gives  a  con-  lei 
je^ture  —  can  possibly  belong  here,  but  lupus  cannot  be  separated 
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from  Avxo-ff.  p  appears  also  in  the  Sabine  irpu-s  (Corssen  1*  116)  or 
hirpu-8  (Paul.  Epit.  106),  and  we  have  a  clear  instance  of  Lat.  p  for 
Indogerm.  k  in  saepio,  prctesaepe  by  the  side  of  6k.  crjHo-g.  Cp.  No. 
566  and  p.  467.  On  ti  as  the  representative  of  a  primitive  a  see 
p.  704.  The  rt.  is  generally  sought  for  in  the  Skt.  vra^Jc  lacerarc, 
which  would  be  favoured  by  Hesychius's  dicBXvnricsv'  anixBfuvi  Pictet 
I  431  goes  to  the  rt.  vark  vrak  draw,  drag  which  may  be  assumed 
for  elTKo  (No.  22),  in  which  case  lv%0'S  would  mean  robber. 

90)  Rt.  jittK  iidx-ag  beatus,  ^ccx-Qo-g  long,  lirjxo-g  length, 

liaxedvo-g  thin,  Maxsdovsg. 
Skt.  makarorS  *'a  sea-animal,  perhaps  dolphin".  — 

Zd.  moQ-anh  size,  mag-ita  large. 
Lat.  mac-to  I  make  large,  mac-te  blessed. 
Mith.  makari'S  large  staflF(?),  mok-u  I  can. 
The  physical  meaning  of  luk-naq  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  word 
for  *rich'  derived  from  it  A  68  avSgog  iid%aQog  xar*  agovQav,    Hence 
(ici%aQsg  as  an  epithet  of  the  gods,  like  tsQO-g  which  in  tsQog  l%%^g 
n  407  still  means  great,   mighty.     Sonne  Ztschr.  X  130,  Fick*  144. 
Cp.  No.  462,  473. 

91)  ^ifx-ov,  Dor.  ftax-cov  poppy.  —  0.-H.-G.  mdgo  (St. 

rndgari),  L.-G.   man.    [Germ.  Mohn.\   —   Ch.-SL 
mak    papaver. 
Pott  P  113,  Miillenhoff  Glossar  zum  Quickborn.  —  Perhaps  so- 
called  from  the  length  of  the  stalk  and  so  related  to  No.  90. 

92)  Rt.  jiUK  a7CO'(iv60o  blow  one's  nose,  iivx-ti^Q  nose, 

^v^a  phlegm,  MvxAXri?^  Mvxi^vrj? 
Skt.  muJc  muhU'd-mi  let  loose,  let  go. 
Lat.  mung-o  mik-tis  phlegm,  mucere  to  be  musty, 

mucor  mould,  miicedo  phlegm. 
Ch.-Sl.  mok-nOfti  madefieri,  mociti  madefacere,  moci 
urina. 
Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  Ill  675.  —  Also  y^v^ivog  blenny,  Lat.  mugil  (?) 
are  related.    Hehn  (p.  446)  adds   from  the  vegetable  kingdom  the 
Lacon.  iivnrjQog^  (MvtiriQog  almond,  nut,  as  being  a  mucilaginous  fruit. 
—  It  is  noteworthy  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  Skt.  word 
that  ace.  to  the  PW.  it  generally  has  gakm-mutram,  i.  e.  stercus  et 
urinam  as  its  object,  and  that  also  the  substantives  moJi-ancHn,  moksh- 
ma'tn  (from  the  lengthened  form  muksh  =  Gk.  ftvg)  are  often  used 
of  liquids.     Gi^vacetai  afAvnti^Q  in  Hesych.  are  remarkable.  —  Is  it  not 
possible  that  the  promontary  MvTidXrj  (cp.  MvnaXriacog)  meant  *  little 
snout',  like  the  Norse  names  in  -noes?  —  mungo:  muk  =^  pingo:  pik 
(No.  101). 
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93)  vBX'D-g  corpse,   vixv-i-a  funeral  offering,   vex-Qo-g 

dead. 
Skt.  ri  wof  nag-d-mi  and  noQ-jd-mi  disappear,  perish, 
ndga-jorini  destroy,   lose,   ndga-s  disappearance, 
fall,  ndshrfrd  danger,   destruction.  —  Zd.  wofw 
(m.  f.)  corpse,  nag-ista  very  pernicious. 
Lai  nex,  nic-o. 

Goth,  nat^s,  ncm-s  vexQog.  ^^2 

Ch.-Sl.  navt  mortuus. 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  n  2,  640.  Diefenbach  Vergl.  W(Jrterb.  II 
103.  Grimm  *w5.  Diphthonge  nach  weggefaUenen  Consonanten'  p.  9 
explains  nau-s  to  be  from  nag-u-s:  —  That  nocere,  noxa  are  related 
(Bopp  Comp.  Gh*.  I  273),  is  established  by  the  now  more  thoroughly 
proved  use  of  the  rt.  in  Skt.  and  Zend,  yoao-g  vovao-e  we  should  perhaps 
refer  with  Schweizer  to  vo^o-g  (Ztschr.  XI  79),  in  which  case  it  would 
have  to  be  directly  associated  with  noxa  and  in  meaning  with  per- 
nic-ie-s  (Corssen  Beitr.  266).  Cp.  cvv  for  Ivv.  Still  the  Honi.  form 
in  ov  is  a  difficulty. 

94)  w|  (st.  vtwt)  night,   vvxt-wq,   vvxtego-g^   vvxtSQ- 

ivo-g,  vviio-g  nightly,  wxtSQi-g  night-bird. 

Skt.  ndky  nak-ti'S  night,  nak-ta-m  noctu,  nig,  nig-d 
night.  —  Zd.  nakkturti  or  ndkhtru  nightly. 

Lai  nox  (St.  nocti),  nocisu,  nodumt^s,  nodtM, 

Goth,  nahtrs  0.-H.-G.  naht 

lith.  nak-fi'Sy  Ch.-Sl.  nos-tt  night. 

O.-Ir.  ifirnoct,  inrnocht  hac  nocte  (Z.*  609). 
Bopp  GL,  Benf.  II  67,  Schleich.  Ksl.  125.  —  Ace.  to  Linker 
Jahn's  Jahrb.  89,  714  the  full  form  of  the  nom.  nocH-8  is  probably 
preserved  in  Enn.  Ann.  v.  92  V.,  the  stem-form  which  may  be  as- 
sumed to  account  for  vvnt,  in  compounds  like  vvyLzC-nXayMto-g  (Roediger 
de  comp.  p.  63).  The  Skt.  ni^  is  (in  spite  of  Pott  W.  I  550,  who 
is  emphatically  opposed  by  AecoH  Fonolog.  39)  weakened  from  nak. 
—  vv%tmq  is  as  little  a  compound  as  noctumua  and  vvmtf^o-s,  though 
Pott  I*  123  supposes  it  to  be  so.  The  rt.  is  clearly  No.  93,  since 
night  is  "no  man's  friend". 

95)  olxo-g  (/otxo-g)  house,  olxl-a^  olxi'trj-g  house-fellow, 

oixi'(o  dwell. 
Skt.  vega-s,  veg-man  house,   vig  (f.)  dwelling-place, 
house,  pi.  vig-as  men,  subjects,  vig-pati-s  lord  of 
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the  house  or  community  —  Zd.  vtg  house,  village, 
clan,  vig-paiti  chief  of  the  clan. 

Lat.  vicu-s  (veiai-s),  vic-inU'S. 

Goth,  veihs  xci(iri^  o^ygog^  O.-H.-G.  wich  dwelling- 
place,  borough. 

Gh.-Sl.  vt^  praedium,  O.-Pr.  wais-pattin  housewife, 
Lith.  vesZ'pat'S  lord. 

O.-Ir.  fich  municipium,  pagas  (Z.*  21),  Com.  gtmc 
village,  Cymr.  gung  (Lex.  Comu-Brit.  p.  199). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  U  2,  581,  Schleich.  Ksl.  48,  98,  Pictet  IT  238, 
384,  Corssen  I  *  380.  —  J^  Boeotian  in  J^vnia  (Ahr.  d.  aeol.  170), 
a  trace  of  it  may  be  seen  in  a-oino-g.  —  Lith.  visz-pcU-s  lord  *only 
used  of  God  and  the  king'  (Schleicher).  The  rt.  is  No.  24c.  Ace.  to 
Justi  p.  281  vig  in  Zend  means  a  community  of  16  men  and  women. 
otTLO'S  then  is  the  house  in  the  sense  of  the  place  and  the  sum  of 
the  people  who  come  to  live  there  (cp.  Skt.  ga-ja-s  house,  household 
fin.  rt.  ga,  gam,  go),  dofi^o-g  (No.  265)  is  the  building. 

96)  oxrci  eight,  oydoo-s  the  eighth.  —  Skt.  ashfdu,  ashfan 
163  eight?  ashta-ma'S  the  eighth.     Zd.  astan  (N.  asta) 

eight,  astema  the  eighth.  —  Lat.  odo,  oddvu-s. 

—  Goth,  dhtan.  —  Lith.  asztuni,  Ch.-Sl.  osm^, 

—  O.-Ir.  od,  ockt  (Z.^  304). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Comp.  Gr.  n  75,  Pott  ZShlmethode  165.  —  The  dual 
form  in  Skt.  Gk.  and  Lat.  is  striking;  also  the  weakeuing  of  the  fa- 
vourite xr  in  the  Gk.  oySoo-g  (cp.  p.  525),  which  seems  to  occur  also 
in  oySodiov'  ^vcCa  naQcc  *Ad7}va£oig  rsXovnivrj  Gricst  (Hesych.).  Cp. 
M.  Schmidt  on  this  passage.  —  The  Skt.  sh  is  here  evidently  weak- 
ened from  k.  —  We  may  just  refer  here  to  Ascoli's  investigations  as 
to  the  original  final  letter  of  this  and  other  numerals  (di  un  gruppo 
di  desinenze,  Instit.  Lomb.  1868),  (Corssen  11'^  483). 

97)  Rt.  TICK  Tcix-cDy  itBlX'tOj  nsx-ti-G),  nex'to  comb,  shear, 

Ttix'Og,  fl:dxo-5  fleece,  wool.  —  Lat.  pec-t-Oy 
ped-en.  —  0.-H.-G.  fahs  crinis.  —  Lith.  pesz-ti 
pluck,  pull  hair  (?). 

Grimm  (Jesch.  I  396.  —  Grassmann's  assertion  (Ztschr.  XI  41) 
that  the  x  belongs  to  the  "thema",  is  refuted  by  several  of  the  above 
words.  —  Pott  W.  UI  179. 

98)  TciXexv-g^  niXex-qa  (Hesych.)  axe,    neXexxa-m  hew, 

naXax-l^a^  cut  ofiF,  TciXtxxO'V^  niXexxo-g  axe-handle, 
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TCsXex-ag  wood  pecker.  —  Skt.  paragti-s,  pargurS 
hatchet,  battle-axe. 

Bopp  Gl.  —  Pott  W.  I  600.  The  rt.  is  it€X  for  older  par  (cp. 
Ch.-Sl.  pra-ti  ferire),  lengthened  to  TreXcK,  cp.  nXa%,  nXay  No.  367. 
The  double  x  is  apparently  for  x/,  as  in  yXvytna  ylvjivtr^g  (Hes.)  i.  e. 
ylv%J^oc.  On  the  vowel  that  has  been  developed  after  the  X  see 
p.  719. 

99)   7cavx-i]  pine,  nevx-dv  pine-grove,  nevx-ixi^oi, 
0.-H.-G.  fiuhrta.   [Germ.  Fichte.] 
Lith.  puszi'S  pine,  puszynorS  pine-wood. 

Pott  II*  246,  286,  Benf.  II  76.  —  Pick  Or.  u.  Occ.  Ill  116  shows 
that  nl'TV-q  pine,  which  I  formerly  with  Benfey  put  here,  is  clearly 
analogous  to  the  Skt.  pitH-ddrvhs  y  the  name  of  an  Indian  pine  with 
the  various  forms  putu-ddru-s,  puta-ddrt^s  (ddru  tree  cp.  No.  275) 
and  coiyectures  that  the  rt.  in  Skt.  is  pinv,  piv  {nC-tov  No.  363)  with 
the  meaning  *  trickle  down'  (of  the  resin),  properly  'overflow',  pi-nu-s 
will  then  be  only  another  nominal-form  of  the  same;  also  nCaaa  to- 
gether with  pi'X  and  the  Lith.  piki-s^  Ch.-Sl.  pik-lu  pitch  must  have 
come  from  the  same  root.  The  relation  of  the  Skt.  piUUhd  (for 
pisJca?)  *  slime',  *gum'  to  these  words  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
explained.  It  appears  then  that  the  k  that  appears  in  pix  and  can 
be  inferred  from  iclaca  for  wt-x-ta  is  derivative. 

100)  Rt.  TTiK  mX'QO-gy  Tcevx-sdavo-g^  xsvx-dXviiog  bitter, 

sharp,  ixB'JCstncBg  (fiiXog)  pointed. 
Skt.  pig-tma-s,  Adj.  slanderous,  treacherous,  Subst. 

traitor  (?). 
0.-H.-G.  f^jm  hate,  feh-ida  feud.     [Eng.  foe.] 
Lith.  pth-ta-s  bad,  pyh-ti  to  be  angry,  peih-ti  despise, 

scold. 

Pott  n »  600,  W.  m  182,  Benf.  II  79,  Diefenbach  I  379  —  Con- 164 
nection  with  No.  99  is  probable.  On  v  and  i  cp.  what  is  said  at 
No.  82.  If  the  fundamental  meaning  is  *  prick'  as  Corssen  also  sup- 
poses (I  *  638),  we  shall  hardly  be  inclined  to  connect  the  Lat.  peccare^ 
which  is  more  probably  related  to  pejor,  and  which  certainly  has 
not  the  notion  of  malice  in  it.  —  The  etymology  of  the  Skt.  word 
is  uncertain  (Schweizer  Ztschr.  XV  315). 

101)  Rt.  iTiK  ;rotx-/Ao-g  party-coloured,  TCOLxiXl-o)  make  gay. 
Skt.  pig  pig-cMni  adorn,  fashion,  form,  pig  ornament, 

peg-as  form,  image,  pegalorS  artistically  shaped, 
beautiful. 
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Lat.  ping-o,  pic-tor ^  pic-tura. 

Goth,  filtirfaih-s  noXv-scoixiXog,  O.-H.-G.  feh  varie- 
gatus. 

Ch.-Sl.  ptsMi  variegatus,  pts-ati  write,  Lith.  piss- 
ntirS  magnificent  (?). 
Grimm  Gesch.  396,  Schleicher  KsL  120,  Pott  W.  II  2,  663.  — 
Ace.  to  the  Ptsb.  Wtb.  the  real  meaning  of  the  Skt.  rt.  seems  to  be 
*work  with  a  sharp  tooF,  hence  it  is  also  used  of  the  carving  and 
cutting  up  of  meal  And  since  the  Romans  as  well  use  pingere  with 
and  without  cicu  in  the  sense  of  embroider,  connection  with  Nos.  100 
and  99  is  probable.  I  give  then  prick  as  the  fundamental  meaning, 
whence  all  the  other  meanings  may  be  easily  derived.  [Cp.  A.-S.  fdh 
foe,  and  fdh  varius,  and  Grimm  Diet.  s.  v.  fehde.]  The  Skt.  pefos 
is  used  of  gay  stuff,  pegas-kdrt  of  a  webster  or  embroideress.  In  Zend 
too  there  occurs  pica,  pacQanh  in  the  sense  of  form,  ornament.  This 
word  then  tells  us  the  fact  in  the  history  of  Art  that  scratching  was 
prior  to  colouring  with  the  Indogermans;  the  application  of  the  word 
to  writing  in  the  old  Persian  ni-pis  (Schweizer  Ztschr.  XV  315)  and 
in  the  Slavonic  has  its  analogy  in  yQccq)-m  (No.  138).  In  Gk.  too  an 
inscribed  law  tablet  was  ace.  to  Pittakos  (Diog.  La.  I  77)  no^yUlov 
^vXov  (xofl  vno  KqoCcov  {iQoazrjd'sig)  j  rig  fXQxV  Itfyifftrj^  17  tov  nom- 
iXov,  ^fprjj  ^vXov,  <triyLalv(ov  zov  voy^ov).  There  is  a  good  deal  of  doubt 
about  the  unattested  Skt.  ping,  which  along  with  other  meanings  has 
also  that  of  pingere,  pingo:  pic  =  mungo  (No.  92):  muk.  —  Kuhn 
however  (Ztschr.  IV  9)  is  wrong  in  connecting  the  Lat.  fingere,  which 
must  be  placed  elsewhere  on  account  of  its  f  (No.  145).  Lobeck 
Proleg.  113  annot.  1. 

102)  St.  nXax,   nXa^  flat   surface,   nXax-LvO'^   made  of 

planks;  Tckaxovg  flat,  (flat)  cake. 
Lat.  plcmc-a  plate,  slab,  planc-u-s  flat-footed,  pld- 

nths  flat,  level. 
0.-H.-G.  fUxh. 

Lith,  pldSZ'ta-Jcd  Aai  handy  plokszcm-s  (for  ploJcsidja's) 
flat. 
Pott  W.  m  186,  Grimm  Gesch.  397,  Joh.  Schmidt  Vocal.  I  75. 
—  The  rt.  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  nlfiaacn^  cp.  Ind.  lect. 
Kil.  aest.  a.  1857  p.  VI  and  No.  367b.  —  pld-nu-s  for  plac-nu-s. 
Pott  compares  also  lanx  (St.  lane),  which  I  with  Leo  Meyer,  Vergl. 
Gr.  I  97  connect  with  XB%-og,  Xsni-s^^Xsucevrj  (in  the  xotv?},  Xa^avrj)  key. 

103)  Rt.  ttXck  TcXix'Co  plait,  nXey-fiaj  nlox-ri  a  plait,  nXox- 

a^io-g  lock  (of  hair). 
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Skt.  ri.  parUy  pr-rjjOrR-mi  mix,  mingle,  coimect,  prk-ti-s 
contact,  d-prk  mixedly,  jgroQ-norS  plait,  basket. 

Lai  pleC't-Of  am-plec-t-or,  plic-Oy  du-plex.   Umbr.  tri- 165 
bri^i  triplicity. 

Goth,  flahrt-om,  dat.  pi.  7cXey(ia0tj  fal-th-a  TCtvaacj^ 
O.-H-G.  flih'tu,  flahs  flax. 

Ch.-Sl.  ple-t-q  plait. 

Bopp  Gl.,  Benf.  11  97,  Fick*  376,  Pott  W.  Ill  190.  —  The  use 
for  describing  exclusively  plaiting  and  folding  is  confined  to  the  Eu- 
ropean languages,  while  the  Skt.  words  have  a  more  general  mean- 
ing. —  Schleicher  Ksl.  120.  —  Perhaps  nogno-g  net  belongs  here  too, 
with  older  q  for  I  with  which  Walter  Ztschr.  XII  378  connects  Parca 
as  spinner  of  the  thread  of  fate.  Ebel  Ztschr.  VI  217  compares  nog- 
Tcrj-g  a  ring,  with  the  O.-H.-G.  fdga.  In  the  Ch.-Sl.  pleta  and  the  Goth. 
faltha  alike  the  guttural  is  forced  out.  —  I  fail  to  see  any  connection 
with  nUaasad'ai  stride,  nlixdg  interfeminium,  nU^  Pw^-  —  ^^  ^^' 
brigu  Aufr.  and  Kirchh.  Umbr.  Sprachdenkm.  I  72,  89,  —  Walter 
Ztschr.  Xn  420  connects  also  plag-a  net,  snare,  carpet,  Corssen  I* 
36  com-pe-sco  for  com-per-sco, 

104)  jtoQxo-g  pig.  —  Lat.  porcu-s,  Umbr.  purJca,  porca. 

—  O.-H.-G. /araA.  [A.-S.  fearh,  Eng.  farrow,]  — 
Lith.  parszorS  pig,  suckingpig,  Ch.-Sl.  prase^,  — 
O.-Ir.  ore  pig  (O'Dav,  GL  p.  109). 

Kuhn  in  Web.  Ind.  Stud.  I  342,  Grimm  Gesch.  37,  Schleicher 
Ksl.  121.  —  noQ-^o-q  is  attested  to  be  a  Gk.  word  by  Varro  1.  1.  V 
§  97  Miill.  —  Pictet  II  82  compares  the  0.-H..G.  furh  furrow  with 
the  Lat.  porca  in  the  sense  of  field-bed,  ridge  between  two  furrows, 
going  to  the  notion  of  rooting  up  for  the  connection  between  the 
two,  a  notion  which  however  has  no  connection  with  the  Skt.  parU 
(No.  103).  —  On  the  disappearence  of  the  initial  p  in  the  Irish  cp. 
Ebel  Beitr.  I  307  ff. 

105)  6xaw-g  left,  (Txato-ny-g,  dxaio-avvri  left-handedness. 

—  Skt.  savja-s  left.  —  Lat.  scaevus,  scaevi-ta-Sy 
Scaevola,  scaeva  (Fest.  p.  325).  -—  Ch.-Sl.  suj  left. 

Bopp  GL,  Benf,  I  619,  Schleicher  Ksl.  138,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  IV  22. 
Grimm  Gesch.  998,  where  the  low  German  acheef,  the  high  German 
scheih,  scheh  (obliquus)  and  the  Slov.  sevi  po-sevi  slanting  are  com- 
pared. The  original  initial  letter  is  sk,  the  primitive  form  skavja-s, 
relationship  to  c%civgo-g  (with  projecting  ankles)  and  the  Lat. 
scawru-s  is  probable.  About  the  last-mentioned  word  Corssen  I  *  350 
has  a  different  view. 
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106)   St.  CKttXTT,  (TxaAo^,  aicaXa^^  aiSnaka^  mole. 

Lat.  scalp-o  scratch,  engrave,  sccAp-rn-m,  tcUp-a  mole. 
O.-H.-G.  sceliva  scraphia,  siliqua. 
Lith.  sUemp-iu  cut  into? 
Pott  I*  140.  —  On  the  prothetic  a  see  Lob.   Elem.  I  15,   who 
is  right  in  comparing  cudlXat.    a%aXic:   onaX  =»  J^sln  (ilnofiai):  «Fcil, 
fioX.  —  icUp-a  mast  be  for  staJp-a.    Cp.  p.  689   and  No.  621.    Pictet 
I  463  holds  the  word  to  be  Keltic.  —  Fick*  205  puts  noltxxxo)  (xoA- 
atpog,  with  aspirated  n)  with  scdlpo,     Cp.  Corssen  I*  547. 

166 "    107)    6xav8-aXo-v^  oxavSakri-^QO-v  rack. 

Skt.  rt.  skand  skand-d-mi  scando,  pra-skand  prosilire. 
Lat.  scand'Oy  de-scend-o. 
O.-Ir.  ro-sescaind  prosiluit  (Z?  449). 
Pott  P  249,  Bopp  Gl.  —  Since  the  Skt.  skand   also  means  ca- 
dere,  elabi,  effluere  and  the  root  seems  to  have  as  its  primitive  mean- 
ing that  of  swift,  darting  movement ,    the  Lith.  skend-u  sink  down 
may  possibly  belong  here.    But  with  ayiaim    (No.  573)  there  is  no  con- 
nection. —  Ascoli  Fonol.  31. 

108)  Rt.  CKttTr  67cri7C-t'(o  support.  Dor.  ayca-jtogj  (fxrJTC-tQo-Vj 

axT^TC'CDv  staff,  (fxi]7C't6-g  flash  of  lightening. 
Lat.  scdp-UrS  shaft,  sctp-io  staff,  scop-ae  twigs,  sc^p-u-s 

stalk,  scop^o  stalk,  scam-nurfn  bench. 
O.-N.  skap-t,  O.-H.-G.  scaf-t  hastile. 
Ch.-Sl.  kop-ije  hasta. 
Pott  P  260,  Benf.  I  655,  who  compare  the  Ski  skabh,  skambh 
fulcire  in  infringement  of  the  phonetic  laws.    I  cannot  agree  with 
Benfey  and  Kuhn  s  extensive  combinations  (Ztschr.  I  139,  IV  32),  ace. 
to  which  <rx  stands  for  ct.  —  A  weaker  form  of  the  rt.  is  ckiit,  cKijUTr, 
whence  a%£fin-t-<o,  e%Cn-mv,  to  which  scip-io  comes  near.  —  Corssen 
V  401,  128. 

109)  Rt.  CKttTr,  awxTC't-Gi  dig,  fSxaic-avri  spade,  0xait-£-to-g^ 

xdjtsto-g  ditch. 

Ch.-Sl.   kop-a-ti  fodere,   Lith.  kap-a-s  grave-mound, 

O.-Ir.  enkop-t-s  buried. 

Pott  I^  141,   Schleicher  Ksl.  95,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  IV  13,  Benf.  I 

192.  —   On  the  initial  letter  Lob.   El.   I   125.    The  (p  in   ^anaqxx, 

i^TidtpTiv,  (Txaqpi;,  anafpwQTj  or  TtaqnoQfj  (fox)  is  an  after-formation,  the 

meanings  dig  and  hollow  out  are  united  in  axdtpog,  which  means  in 

Hes.  "Egy.  670  *  digging',   but  usually  like  axatprj  a  hollow.  —  Benf. 

Ztschr.  VII 52  connects  with  this  root  not  only  c%in-ccQ-vo-v  carpenter's 
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axe  (No.  68  b),  but  also  the  Lat.  scabo  (scah-er,  scab-des)  with  weak- 
ening of  p  to  b.  Since  Corssen  P  128  actually  mentions  the  form 
scapres,  and  the  meaning  *torn,  rough,  scratched',  might  well  arise 
from  the  original  idea  of  the  root,  this  combination  may  be  correct. 
—  On  an  other  side  is  suggested  the  comparison  of  the  Teutonic 
words  Schaff  (O.-S.  8kap)^  Goth,  skip  nXotov  (cp.  cncaqp-og)  with  the 
common  idea  of  something  hollowed  out  (cp.  %oiXai  v^fg).  Cp.  No. 
56.  They,  specially  remind  us  of  cyxay-Zo-y,  aytdtp-rj  fan.  Jurmann 
Ztschr.*  XI  389  connects  with  them  even  the  Goth,  ga-skap-jan  (Germ. 
schaffen,  make),  O.-H.-G.  see/fan  (scoop  out)  and  M.-H.-G.  sch'uofe^ 
Germ,  schaufel  shovel.  Schaffen  accordingly  would  mean  to  prepare 
by  hollowing  out.  Cp.  Pictet  II  85.  —  Grassmann  XII  107  explains 
the  Goth,  p  for  Gk.  «  or  9,  ace.  to  his  view  mentioned  at  p.  84 
from  an  original  ph. 

110)  St.  6xaqit  ifxciQ  Gen.  <yxar-og,  6x(OQ'Ca  dross.  —  Skt. 

^rt  (for  sakart)  stercus.  —  Lat.  sterc-m,  sterqui- 
Kniu-m.  —  A.-S.  skearn  dung.  —  Ch.-Sl,  s/cvru-na  i67 
inquinamentuni;  skar-ed-ovati  se  fiS sXvrr snd'ai. 
Bopp  Gl. ,  Euhn  Ztschr.  11  145  ff.  —  The  stem-form  is  c%a(fT, 
whence  came  cnax  like  rinut  from  ^naifr,  in  the  nom.  and  ace.  length- 
ening occurred  on  account  of  its  being  a  monosyllable.  In  the  Skt. 
g  stands  for  older  8  and  a  is  an  auxiliary  vowel,  "since  $k  is  not 
a  favourite  combination"  (Euhn).  —  The  change  into  sterc  is  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Gk.  crsQy-dvo-g ,%onQ<6v  Hesych.,  where  x  is  soft- 
ened to  7.  The  meaning  of  amaQ'^cc  is  to  be  seen  also  in  the  Lat. 
stercus  ferri.  The  rt.  skar  depart,  separate  (No.  76)  appears  in  the 
Skt.  ava'Skara-s  dung.  —  This  assumption  of  relationship  has  been 
recently  attacked  from  two  quarters,  by  Walter  Ztschr.  XII  884,  who 
refers  the  Skt.  gakri  to  the  rt.  kak  (No.  28)  while  he  however  entirely 
overlooks  the  A.-S.  and  Ch.-Sl.  which  clearly  point  to  an  initial  «A-, 
and  by  Corssen  Beitr.  87,  Ausspr.  I*  178,  who  is  for  separating  the 
words  beginning  with  st  from  the  rest,  regards  only  the  Lat.  mus- 
cer-da,  su-cer-da  as  connected  with  the  rt.  skar.  But  we  shall  see  directly 
in  No.  Ill  un  immistakable  example  of  an  interchange  of  organ  similar 
to  that  which  we  here  suppose  to  have  taken  place  between  the  stems 
skart  and  stark,  and  the  comparison  of  sf^rc-tw  with  the  O.-H.-G.  dree 
of  doubtful  origin  which  Corssen  prefers  involves  an  infringement  of 
the  laws  of  the  change  of  sound,  i.  e.  is  equally  irregular.  Cp.  pp. 
28  and  686. 

111)  Rt.  CK€Tr  iSKi%-x-o-^ai  spy,  tfxojr-ij,  axoit-ia  look-out, 

6x6n-£Xo'g  rock?,  cxon-o-g  a  spy,  aim,  OTCcitIf  owl. 
Skt.  spa^,  pag-jd-mi  look,  spag,  spaga-s  spy.  —  Zd. 
gpctg  look  at,  guard,  gpof  spy. 
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Lat.  spec  spec-i-o  (spicA-o),  con-spic-i-o,  spec-ula^  spec- 
uln-m,  speC'to, 

O.-H.-G.  speh-6-m,  spdh-i  prudens,  callidus. 
Bopp  Gl.  8.  V.  pof.  Pott  W.  II  «,  643,  Benf.  I  236,  Kuhn  Ztschr. 
IV  11.  —  The  metathesis  of  the  organ  is  unmistakable,  the  funda- 
mental meaning  is  *spy\  On  Homer's  CKonsXog  {nQopXrJTir  GxonsXai) 
which  did  not  yet  mean  cliff,  see  Doederlein  Gl.  2358.  —  CTKoift  so- 
called  from  its  sharp  sight,  ondn-t-oi  perhaps  from  a  mocking  glance 
(Fick  *  202  otherwise).  Athen.  XIV,  629  f.  is  important  for  the  con- 
nection of  aum'tff  with  the  rt  a%sn  —  oxo)!/;,  anoinsvua.  rjv  dh  6  oxcai^ 
Tcav  anoanon-ovvTOHv  to  axrifia,  a%Qccv  triv  xtiQa  vnlg  tov  fiBrmnov 
%fKVQT(0}t6T(ov.  —  Corssen  P  379  brings  here  the  Lat.  pic-us,  pic-a 
along  with  other  names  of  birds.  —  A.  Weber  (Ztschr.  VI  319)  sup- 
poses that  specu-8  cave,  the  relation  of  which  to  aitiog  is  not  explained 
even  by  GObel  Ztschr.  XII  239  nor  by  Sonne  either  (XIII  431)  be- 
longs here.     See  also  pp.  98,  103,  106. 

112)   6xi-d  shade,   Oxia-Qo-g  shady,    Cxid-G)  overshadow, 
6xicc-g  (for  CxiaS)  awning. 
Skt.  lihdjd  for  skdjd  shade,  glimmering. 
O.-S.  ski-nw,  M.-II.-G.  schi-me,  sche-nte  shade,  O.-S. 
scio,   O.-N.  sky   the   overshadowing   clouds   (cp. 
O.-H.-G.  scu'WO  shade). 

Ch.-Sl.  stent  shade,  Lith.  sze-sze-li'S  shade,  shadow. 
Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  I »  243,  Benf.  I  610,  Miklosich  L.  —  Hesych.  has 
]5gthe  forms  a%oid  anotfivd,  ayioiov  avamov^  anotdiov  G%iddiov  whence 
we  Mfty  infer  a  lost  form  cyxoa  which  came  from  skajd  <Fxo(a.  I  once 
thought  the  rt.  to  be  ski,  but  Walter  Ztschr.  XII  385  points  out  that 
we  could  arrive  from  ska  as  well  at  a%i-d  (cp.  Rt.  m  by  the  side  of 
TTO  No.  371,  %Q{v(ii  No.  76)  and  even  at  a%iQO-v  umbella,  ffxt-^o-g 
country  covered  with  vegetation  (Boeckh  note  to  C.  I.  Gr.  Ill  p.  706). 
Consecjuently  1  now  refer  with  him  and  Leo  Meyer  Vergl.  Gr.  I  340 
both  these  words  and  oxjjvr/  ient  (cp.  Lith.  sze-tra  t«nt),  cuo  tog 
darkness  (cp.  tiv-tog)  and  with  determinative  d  the  Skt.  Jehad  cover, 
Ichat-tra-m  umbrella,  O.-Ir.  scdth  (Z.^  16),  Goth,  skad-us  <Fxia,  with 
formative  p  c%i-n-ag  protection  with  its  related  words  (p.  657)  all 
to  the  rt.  ska,  Corssen  (and  also  Benfey  Or.  u.  Occ.  II  669)  is  no 
doubt  right  in  connecting  the  Lat.  ca-sa  (for  scadta),  can  sis  helmet 
and  cas-tru-m  (Umbr.  castru-o  Osc.  castro-us  Aufr.  and  Kirchh.  II 
159)  with  the  secondary  rt.  skad  in  the  sense  of  *  means  of  defence' 
(Beitr.  449).  —  With  the  presumable  skajd  we  may  i)erhap8  connect 
cae-cU'S  —  Goth.  Jiaih-s  (cp.  p.  42),  as  it  were,  <?xo«t-xo-ff  shady,  dark, 
while    co-cleCtJ-s  may   be   regarded  as  derived   from  the   diminutive 
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8C0-cihlu-8  (cp.  Hedi  culu  8  and  Spiegel  Beitr.  II  264,   otherwise  Pott 
n*  446).     Cp.  Corssen  Nachtr.  263. 

113)  Rt.  CKu  <yx£i;-ij  clothing,  axfiJ-o^  furniture,  axevd-^-G} 

prepare,  equip  —  <yxv-r-o-ff,  xv-t-o-g  skin,   inc- 
Cxv-VLO-v  the  skin  of  the  brow. 
Ski  sku  sku-no-mi  tego. 
Lat.  oh'ScA-rU'Sy  scu-tu-m,  di-ti-s. 
A.-S.  5cw-a,  scu-va  umbra,  caligo,   O.-H.-G.  skin-ra 

reeeptaculum,  A.-S.  hud  hide. 
Lith.  sku-rd  skin,  leather,  Ch.-Sl.  sti-tu  aanig. 
Pott  W.  I  1364,  Benf.  I  611,  Pictet  II  224.  —  The  rt.  8ku  is 
attested  by  Westerg.  by  qnotations.  —  Cp.  Roth  Krit.  Erlauter.  VI 
22.  —  The  connection  with  ffxv-r-o-ff,  xv-T-0-9  (^yxvr/),  cu-ti-8  is  un- 
mistakable (cp.  No.  573);  on  the  t  see  Ztschr.  IV  215.    xv-t-o^  a  hollow 
belongs  to  79.  —  6%vXo-v  skin  presents  difficulties:  it  is  distinct  from 
tfxvlo-y  hide  and  can  no  more  be  separated  from  spoliu-m  than  from 
6vld-oi  (cp.  CKvlsvoi)  while  a%vX6-(o  cover  again  resembles  our  rt.  in 
sound.     Cp.  Euhn  IV  35,  Corssen  P  625,  who  regards  the  liquids  in 
these  words  as  radical,  and  accordingly  gives  skur,  axvA  as  the  rt.  — 
"O.-Ir.  sciath  from  *8caitd)  Z.*  18,  97  deviates  in  its  vowel.    Cp.No.  112. 

114)  Rt.  CKuX  axvklci}  pull  off,  flay,  axvk-^a  a  pulling 

off,  xo-CxvX'^axia  leather-parings. 
Lat.  qui'Squil-iae, 
Pott  W.  II  1,  699,  Benf.  I  200.  Cp.  No.  113  and  Rt.  CKaX 
(under  No.  106),  ckoX  too  appears  as  the  rt.  with  related  meanings: 
a%6X'V-d'(fo-g  Mopped*,  *poor',  again  without  c  %6Xo~g  mutilated  (cp. 
in-colu-mi'S)  y  noXov-to,  and  with  formative  n  anoXvn-t-to  lop  axoilo^ 
stake  (?).  Coi-ssen  Beitr.  450,  T^  624,  Walter  Ztschr.  XII  380.  — 
yioGTivXfidticc  ace.  to  Uesych.  tot  tciv  §vqCfov  nsQinonfucTtcCj  quisquiliae 
ace.  to  Feat.  p.  257  *'dici  putantur  quidquid  ex  arbaribus  minuHs 
surculoi'Ufn  foUorumve  cadit". 

115)  tpttXx-ri-g  rib  of  a  ship,   i^-tpaXxo-a  bind  up,  clasp  169 

round,  yoAxo-g  bow-legged. 
Lat.  falx  (st.  falc),  flec-t-o,  falc-o  (?). 
Buttm.  Lexil.  T  245  where  the  traditional  meaning  of  tpoXno-q 
(only  occ.  B  217)  springing  from  an  absurd  etymology  is  satisfactorily 
refuted.  —  tpdX%ri-q  ace.  to  Pollux  I  86  to  ty  atsiQcc  nQogriXov^svov 
i.  e.  the  curved  timbers  nailed  to  the  keel -beams,  which  form  the 
rounded  hold  of  the  ship.  —  iufpaXxovfitvoigy  ace,  to  Suid.  (ed.  Bemh. 
n  222)  TctQinsnXByfiivoigj  bound  round  with  twined  cords,  so  that 
<poX%6-g  must  mean  bow-legged.  —  The  Lai  fcUcones  rests  on  the 
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same  footing  as  it  is  explained  by  Paul.  88  —  '^dictmtur  quarum 
digiti  pollices  in  pedibtis  intra  sunt  curvati,  a  similitudine  folds'*  — 
also  falx.  —  We  are  reminded  also  of  the  O.-II.-G.  halco  beam,  but 
the  c  is  not  according  to  rule.  [See  Gi-imm  Diet.  II  1089.]  —  Cp. 
Diiderlein  Gloss.  2476.  Pietet  1  467  connects  also  the  O.-H.-G.  fcdch-o 
falcon,  *a  cause  de  la  forme  des  ailes  (^tendues',  comparing  df^itavi-q 
martin,  supposed  to  be  called  from  SQsnavov. 


r 

Indogermanic  g.     In  Sanskrit 

in  Zend  by  g,  gh,  j,  z,  zh,  in 

in  Church-Slavonic  by  g,  z^  z, 

)ld  Irish  by  g   (later  between 

^  by  dA  as  the  result  of  false 


awe,  iv-ay-T^g  accursed,  &-yto-g 
3ed. 

oflfence. 

;  both  these  places  the  entirely  dif- 
i  (Rt.  dx  No.  166).  —  The  spiritus 

but  is  now  read  in  Thucydides  and 
the  meaning  ^uaqog  has  the  smooth 
ae  E.  M.  s.  v.  In  ayr^g  in  Uipponax 
ledXo}  xatriQcivto  the  spir.  asp.  w  of 
rt.  6t  =  Skt.  jag  (No.  118)  there  is 
B  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  as 
:  d-sov  so  in  Skt.  we  have  divdndm 

Gj,  drive,  lead,  ay-o-g,  ax-taQ 

est,  ay-vid  street,  oy-^o-g  line,^- 

chase. 

drive,  swing,  aga-s  driver,  ag- 

i-s  way,  train,   dg-i-s  race.   — 

,  az-ra  the  chase. 

-ili'S,  aC'tor,  ac-tu-s,  ac-ti-o. 
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O.-N.  ak-a  vehere,  velii. 

O.-Ir.  ato-mraig,  atto-t-dig,  ato-b-aig  adigit  me,  te,  vos 
(Z.2  430). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Grimm  Gesch.  408,  Pictet  II  6,  Pott  W.  Ill  364.  — 
The  Ski  rt.  ag  has  been  since  supported  by  a  large  number  of  words 
in  the  PW. ,  so  that  all  other  attempts  at  explaining  it  have  been  re- 
linquished (Benf.  I  66).  The  agreement  in  the  development  of  the 
meaning  is  in  fact  suqirising.  Cp.  especially  ay -is  and  dy-av,  Skt. 
dg-i-m  ag-umi  I  mn  a  race,  like  the  Gk.  toQXTiv,  ^aiav  ayco,  Lat. 
diem  festum,  pacem  ago,  and  again  the  Lat.  agon-ia  beast  for  sacri- 
fice, agon-iu-m  festival,  the  Marsian  agine  Jovias  festival  of  Jovia 
ace.  to  Corssen  Ztschr.  IX  147.  Again  aygcc,  with  ay^fvco,  dy^fto, 
tfo-yQS-to  =  Zd.  azra,  Jn  meaning  of  the  Homeric  dygsi.  =  ays  ap- 
pears the  relationship  to  the  stem- verb,  while  this  verb  itself  when 
used  as  in  Soph.  Ant.  844  q>vXov  6qvi&(ov  d^t^fpipaXav  dysv,  and  in 
the  phrase  dyetv  xal  q>iQeiVy  and  in  the  poetical  use  of  agere  comes 
very  near  the  meaning  *hunt\  It  is  often  but  without  sufficient 
reason  asserted  that  dy^ico  is  connected  with  atqia.  It  is  only  the 
somewhat  general  meaning  in  avt-dyQF-TO-g^  naXivdyQe-to  g  (cp. 
dy(fs-fi€ov  d^qsvxrig  lies.),  x^f-ofy^cr,  nvg-dyga  that  gives  cont-enance 
to  this  view.  —  Lottner  Ztschr.  V  240  is  quite  wrong  in  maintaining 
Tiysiad'ai  to  be  of  entirely  different  origin  and  to  be  connected  with 
the  Lat.  sdg-io.  A  consideration  of  such  words  as  axqax-r^yo  g,  dqx- 
r^yo-gy  and  of  the  use  of  rfysiad'aiy  i^yffwov,  especially  in  Homer  will 
prevent  us  from  separating  this  word  from  the  rt.  Ay-  On  the  spir. 
asp.  see  p.  677.  The  post-Homeric  meaning  of  riytiad'ai  "consider, 
think ''  is  shared  by  the  Lat.  ducere  and  by  dyat  itself.  It  arrives  at 
it  through  the  notion  of  *  poising',  *  weighing',  whence  the  Lat.  agiiia 
*8capu8  trutinac',  ex  ig-eie,  €x-d(g)-men,  also  exig  uu-s,  which  thus 
means  properly  *  exact',  and  this  use  is  quite  common:  r]yt  xQiaxoaiovg 
daQ(ir%ovg  and  metaphorically  in  Soph.  El.  119  fiovvrj  yuQ  dysiv  ovuixt 
aajyia  Xvnrig  dvxlQQonov  d%%'og.  We  may  add  dh,io-g,  so  that  pLvdg 
d^iog  properly  =  itvdv  dy(ov  having  the  weight  of  a  miua.  There 
was  no  need  at  all  for  the  Skt.  sa  which  Pott  (II  ^  3.35)  conjm*ed  up, 
as  he  might  have  seen  from  dvt-diirog.  —  The  c  in  the  Osc.  inf. 
ac-um  which  is  explained  to  be  agere  by  the  side  of  ang-et,  ang-it 
(Mommsen  Unterit.  D.  p.  250)  is  remarkable.  dya  v  very,  literally 
*  drawing',  with  the  stem- form  dya.  presei-ved  in  ay  ijvco^  (cp.  Roediger 
Comp.  p.  4)  must  certainly  belong  to  the  same  root. 

118)    Rt.  ay  ag-o-ftat  reverence,  ay-io-<i  ^^ly?  cLy-vo-g  pure, 
aytjoj,    ivayCtfii    consecrate,    oifer  up.    —    ay-oq 
consecration,  sacrifice. 
Skt.  jag  (jag-u-mi)  reverence,  consecrate,  sacrifice, 

CuRTius,  Etymology.  14 
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jag-US,  jd(f-u-s,  jag  flam  sacrifice,  jag-ja-s  vener- 
able. —  Zd.  yaz  to  worship,  sacrifice,  yaz~n  lofty, 
sublime. 
Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.   \\\  575.    —    §dyiog  iLsyag  An  Hesych.   has 
nothing  to  do  with  thin  rt  :   nor  do  1   with  Benfey  I  434  ff.  consider 
the  Skt.  jag  and  hhag  to  be  the    same  rt.     Still  leHH  has  the  Lat. 
sacer,  sancio  any  thing  to  do  with  ayiog,  —  I  write  uy-og  (He«ych. 
ayvicfioc  Q^vaCag)    as  distinguished    from    ayog   curse    (No.   116)    with 
Hermann  ad  Aesch.  Choeph.  149;  so  too  Soph.  Antig.  775  tag  ayog. 

119)  ayQo-s  field.  —  Skt.  agra-s  surface,  floor.  —  Lat. 

ager  (St.  ag^'o).  —  CJotli.  ahr-s  field  (acre). 
Grimm  Gesch.  408,  PW.,  where  connection  with  the  rt.  ag  is 
conjectured.  The  Skt.  word  stands  in  the  Vedas  generally  for  the 
plain  as  0]>posed  to  the  mountains.  So  that  perhai)s  Kuhn  Ztschr. 
Ill  334  and  Pictet  If  79  are  right  in  thinking  that  ayqog  is  so  named 
*a  pecore  agendo',  like  the  German  Trift  pasturage  from  treiben  to 
drive.  In  any  case  the  distinction  of  meaning  maintained  by  Th. 
Mommsen  Hist,  of  Rome  I*  16  between  ay^off  and  agras  is  unfounded 
{^^agras  with  the  Indian  races  is  always  floor").  The  general  mean- 
ing of  'country',  *  plain',  is  often  to  be  seen  in  dygog  too,  as  also 
in  its  derivative  dyqio-g  with  its  meaning  of  wild,  which,  occurring 
as  early  as  Homer  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  Greek's  insight  into 
nature. 

120)  at^  (aiy)  goat,  aly-i-g  goatskin,   aly-civ  goat-stall, 

aty-ayQo-g  chamois. 
Skt.  a  gas  he-goat,  agd  she-goat,  agald,  agikd  dimin. 
Lith.  ozy-s  he-goat,  oz-la  she-goat. 
Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  Ill  136,  Schleicher  Ksl.  98,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  Ill 
433,  who  will  not  hold  the  above  words  connected  *' until  the  ai 
is  explained".  I  explain  it  by  epenthesis,  starting  from  a  stem  dyi 
which  we  may  give  as  a  feminine  by  the  side  g^  the  Skt.  ctga  i  e. 
aga  (cp.  p.  631).  So  Benf.  Ztschr.  VIll  75,  Pott  IX  175.  The  nom. 
aii  may  be  derived  straight  from  alyi-g  with  loss  of  i,\  the  stem  alyi 
is  apparently  preserved  in  aiyC-(iqoto-g  (Roediger  Comp.  55).  It  is 
not  so  very  surprising  that  at|  should  then  be  used  as  a  masculine  as 
well,  after  the  consciousness  of  its  origin  had  disappeared.  Th(^ 
Ch.-Sl.  h'oza  does  not  belong  here,  but  to  the  Skt.  Jchagd  i.  e.  slaga^ 
still  less  the  O.-H.-G.  zigd.  —  The  old  derivation  from  dtaao)  (St 
ai'x)  is  false,  the  probable  one  is  that  from  the  rt.  dx,  cp.  Skt.  ag- 
ira-8  =  ag-ili-s  (PW.).  —  Meineke's  and  M.  Schmidt's  emendation  of 
Hesych.  §aniav'  alya  (Ztschr.  XH  216)  has  therefore  no  foundation. 
—  It  should  be  noticed  with  regard  to  the  use  of  alyig  that  the  Skt. 
agina-m  always  means  skin  (Fick^  3). 
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121)  Rt    dpY    aQy-o-gj    aQy-r]-g    (St.  aQyrjt),    aQy-svvo-gj 

agy-LVO'Stg^    agyv-fpo-g   bright,    white,  aQyv-Qo-g 
silver,  aQy-lXo-g  white  clay. 
Skt.  arg-una-s    bright,    rag-ata-s    white,    ragata-m 

.  silver,  Rt.  rag  rdg-d-mi  »hine. 
Lat.  argU'O  I  make  clear,  argutu-s  clear,  plain,  arg- 
entu-m,  Osc.  arag-eto-m  silver,  arg-iUa  white  clay. 
O.-Ir.  arget  argentiim  (Z.*  804),  Gen.  argit,  argdide 
made  of  silver  (F.  A.  225).  - 
Bopp  GL,  Benf.  I  104,  Pott  W.  Ill  582,  where  agyvtpo-g  with 
dQyv(ps-o-e  is  rightly  referred  to  tne  rt.  9a  =  Skt.  bhd  shine.    The 
position  of  the  vowel  in  Skt.  fluctuates,  and  it  is  doubled  in  the 
Osc.  arag-eto-m  and  in  the  Zend  erezata  of  similar  meaning.  —  Nitzsch 
ad   ^   11   recognized    that  %vveg  itoSag  aqyoC  (aQyiJCoSfg)   or   uqyoi 
simply   in  the  sense  of  swift-footed   is  connected  with  the  idea  of 
whiteness  by  means  of  that  of  *  gleaming'  {j^Q^aqvyal  nodoiv).    So 
pedibtta  argutarier  (Titin.  v.  28  Ribbeck)  is  used  of  the  feet  of  a  man 
walking.  —  Sonne  Ztschr.  X  338.  —  Cp.  No,  154. 

122)  Rt.  YttO,  YCiF,  yav-QO-g  proud,  ya-i'-a  rejoice,  ye-yrj-d'-ay  172 

yrj-d's-Oy  y^'d^-og,  ytjd^'OCvvtj  joy,  yrjd'oOvvo-g  glad, 
yd-w-iiai,  rejoice,  ydv-og  gayness,  splendour. 
Lat.   gau    (Enn.   Annal.   451^,    gau-d-eOj   gavt-m-s^ 

gaud-iti-m. 
O.-N.  M-t-r  laetus. 
Pott  W.  I  741,  Benf.  II  114,  Grimm  Geach.  399.  —  The  con- 
nection of  these  words  is  denied  by  Dietrich  Jahn's  Jarb.  81,  38, 
and  Hugo  Weber  Etymol.  Untersuch.  93.  Both  assume  a  rt.  ya  with 
a  secondary  rt.  yav  like  <pau  from  <pa  (No.  407),  and  for  the  other 
words  Tttv.  Since  however  we  find  in  the  related  languages  no  sup- 
port for  these  supposed  roots,  and  are  able  to  support  by  analogies 
all  the  changes  of  sound,  I  hold  to  my  own  view.  yaZ-i-co  becomes 
ya-C-to  as  HaJ--t-co  becomes  xa-^-co  (No.  44),  yaJ-'Vv-pLcci  yd-vv-fiai  as 
%lof-vL-g  %X6-vi.-g  (No.  61).  ycivog  (with  yavdoy  shine)  can  have  been 
formed  by  the  suffix  -vog  like  I'-O'-vog,  I'x-vog.  —  It  is  not  improbable 
that  d-yav-o-g,  dyavqo-g  proud,  d-ya-io~(iai  and  uya-fiav  with  dyj} 
astonishment  are  related,  and  from  these  again  dydXlo),  dyav6-g  &c. 
seem  not  far  removed,  though  I  grant  they  admit  of  other  explan- 
ations (H.  Weber  p.  49). 

123)  St.   yakaxt   (nom.  ydXa)   milk,    Homeric    ykdy-og, 

yaka-^ri-vo-g  sucking  milk,  yakrivri  a  calm  (?). 
Lat.  St.  lady  nom.  Ia4i,  old  Lat.  lade. 

14* 
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These  words  are  among  those  which  in  spite  of  their  incontestable 
connection  ofter  great  obstacles  to  anal3'si8.  As  to  their  origin  there 
are  four  suppositions  of  the  most  opposite  character.  —  1)  Bopp 
Comp.  Gram.  I  254  regards  ycf-Xotxr  as  a  compound  from  the  Skt. 
stem  gav  {=='  Gk.  (Jo/  No.  644),  but  can  give  no  satisfactory  explan 
ation  of  the  second  half  of  the  word.  This  line  is  taken  up  by  Max 
Muller  Ztschr.  XII  27,  Pictet  II  29,  who  go  on  each  in  a  difterent 
way,  M.  M.  to  explain  it  by  the  Skt.  rag  as,  which  usually  means 
cloud  and  water  and  is  by  some  compared  with  the  Gk.  ^Qf^og, 
Pictet  by  Xa^ca  a  by-form  of  Xcc^^dvco ,  though  he  does  not  give  a  y  as 
part  of  the  rt.  There^  is  moreover  this  additional  objection  that  the 
stem  gav  has  alwa3'8  in  the  two  classical  languages  a  b  and  that  the 
contraction  of  gai^  to  ga,  to  g\  and  finally  to  nothing  at  all  is  an  as- 
sumption which  is  all  the  bolder  that  the  two  w^ords  do  not  mean  cow's 
milk  exclusively.  -  2)  Pott  IP  204,  311,  Beitr.  II  54,  W.  I  759 
(Grimm  Gesch.  .326)  tries  to  arrive  at  the  root  by  means  of  a  fitly- to 
(No.  150);  making  mlag  become  blag  (c]).  Ir.  bJicht),  and  this  glag 
(ylciy-og)  arriving  thus  at  an  agreement  with  the  Goth,  miliik-s  (Ch.-Sl. 
mlH'O  borrowed  thence  V).  But  there  is  no  complete  analogy  for  such 
transition  of  sound,  and  the  primitive  form  ydla  when  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  pronunciation  (laXa,  would  remain  unexjilained 
3)  Walter  Ztschr.  XI  436  gives  fidtlXeiv  suck,  milk,  as  the  source 
of  the  word  and  refers  it  to  a  rt.  gal.  But  this  i*t.  with  such  a  mean- 
ing is  nowhere  to  be  seen.  —  4)  Hugo  Weber  in  his  Et.  Forsch. 
discusses  thoroughly  all  the  connected  forms  and  gives  as  the  rt.  fok 
- -jj  meaning  to  be  clear,  to  shine.  (Cp.  No.  133  b).  Since  yccX-rivrj  (mean 
ing  also  plumbago),  ytXdoDj  ysX-siv  (XccfiTCsiv  dv&Biv  Hesych.),  Lat. 
.gel-u,  ])erhaps  even  the  Skt.  gala-m  water,  with  a  train  of  other 
words,  can  without  violence  be  explained  from  such  a  root,  this  ex- 
planation is  not  improbable.  From  the  rt.  ^oX  accordingly  came  the 
the  rare  form  yaX-at  like  dX-ux  from  the  rt.  6X  (No.  657),  from  the 
lengthened  stem  yiotx  (cp.  glac-ie-s)  yXan  (avng  {fi(6Tol  ydXantog  Hes.), 
yXaxxo-v  {yaXa^rivov  ib.),  with  softening  of  the  final  x  to  y  yXdy-og. 
yaXant-  (for  yAaxr  cp.  yXanLx-o-tpdyoi)  may  be  referred  like  lact  (for 
glad)  to  glac-ti  (cp.  Lat.  re-ti  nom.  re-te).  —  yaXa  d^qvog  is  compounded 
with  the  rt.  0€  (No.  309).  —  Brunnhofer,  in  his  "/ a'Aa,  Jac  the  Graeco- 
Italiau  name  for  milk".  Aarau  1871  plausibly  refers  the  word  to  the 
rt.  gar  swallow,  drink  (No.  643),  to  which,  he  says,  ya^o-g  pap  belongs. 

124)  Horn.  yaXocj  s  ydkas  yaXodvi]  (Siiid.)  husband's 
sister.  —  Lat.  glos.  —  O.-Bohera.  zelva  mariti 
soror. 

Pott  P  131,  Kuhn  in  Weber^s  Ind.  Studien  I   328.  —  The  Gk. 
Lat.  and  Slav,  forms  bespeak  the  primitiveness  of  the  g.,  as  does  the 
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Phrygian  form  ysXaQog  {dSfX(pov  yvvri  Hesych.)  mentioned  by  Nauck 
(Aristoph.  Byz.  136).  r—  yaXcoq  ace.  to  Pollux  III  32  17  rov  avdqog 
d8£l(prj  xij  i'usCvov  yvvamC.  gJos  ace.  to  Paul.  Epit.  98  and  Charisius 
p.  42,  10  K.  only  viri  soror,  but  ace.  to  Nonius  p.  557  M.  also  fratris 
uxor.  For  the  Gk.  word  galva-s  may  be  given  as  the  primitive  form, 
the  Lat.  glos  gen.  gloris  has  a  suffix  in  8  like  fids,  ros,  —  Max 
MiiUer,  Oxford  Essays  1856  p.  21,  explains  the  skt.  QJula-s  or  sjdla-8 
uxoris  frater,  which  has  been  held  to  be  connected,  quite  indepen- 
dently, and  compares  a- Aftot  (cp.  ilXCovsg)  —  cvyyafi§(fot  or  ddsXcpag 
yiiliavtBg  —  with  sjdlorS,  and  accordingly  treats  the  form  with  the 
dental  s  as  the  primitive  one.  The  a  is  then  to  be  regarded  as  co- 
pulative as  in  tt-Xoxo-gy  butj  ilX-lov-Bg  (for  hX-iov-Bg)  as  having  lost 
the  spir.  asp  and  taken  a  new  derivative  suffix.  Although  there. are 
difficulties  still  remaining  this  view  seems  juster  than  that  which  would 
compare  words  agreeing  neither  in  sound  nor  sense  with  those  above. 
—  Ascoli  Ztschr.  XII  319,  and  Pictet  11  375  are  for  identifying  the 
rt.  of  these  words,  probably  ^a\  (cp.  No.  123)  in  the  meaning  of  he 
hriglii,  serene  by  a  comparison  of  other  flattering  appellations  given 
to  relations  by  marriage  (Jbelle  soeu/r),  Cp.  No.  257.  Brunnhofer's 
objections  (1.  c.  26)  are  of  no  weight. 

125)  'ycciiq)-T^j  ya^q)-riX7J  jaw,  jaws,  y6^q)0-g  tooth,  plug, 

yo^-io-s  cheek-tooth. 
Skt.  gamhha-s  tooth,  mouth,  jaws,  gambhja-s  incisor 

(tooth),  gdbh  gabh-e  or  gambh-e  snap  at. 
Ch.-Sl.  zah-U  tooth,  Lith.  gemb'e  hook  in  the  wall. 
Schleicher  Ksl.  110.  —  Kuhn  Ztschr.  I  123  ff.,  where  a  good 
many  other  words  are  discussed,  especiaUy  from  the  Teutonic  lang- 
uages, which  may  with  more  or  less  probability  be  brought  under 
this  head.  I  will  only  mention  the  comparison  of  the  old  Saxon 
crnnh  comb  and  of  the  Gk.  yitpvga,  which  has  clearly  dam  as  its 
first  meaning.  The  names  of  the  towns  r6ii,q)ot  and  the  Lat.  Gdbii 
also  suggest  them  selves.  —  Benf.  II  116.  —  Cp.  No.  423. 

126)  yadtriQ   (St.  ya(StBQ)  belly,   yaaxQa  belly   of  a  jug 

or  cask.  —  Skt.  gathara-s  belly.  —  Lat.  venter 
(for  gventer)?  —    Goth,  quitlm-s  belly,  stomach, 
womb,  laus-quithr-s  sober. 
Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  r  106,  II  554,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  Ill  435,  where  the  174 
Skt.  gas  swallow  is  taken  as  the  rt.,  though  the  Ptsb.  W.  knows 
nothing  of  such  a  word.  —  Corssen  Beitr.  57.  —  v  through  gv  from 
(7  as  in  ven-io  (No.  634),  vor-o  =  Skt.  gar  (No.  643).     St.  ya-c-tsQ 
at  aU  events  comes  from  a  rt.  in  s,  and  agrees  in  this  with  the  Teut- 
onic wanS't  while  venter  on  the  other  hand  shows  no  trace  of  an  s. 
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nesychiu8*8  gloss  yivxfq  17  %oilla  looks  as  if  the  Lat.  renter  were  re- 
ferred to.  —  The  8kt.  /^  seems  to  stand  for  st,  Leo  Meyer  Vgl. 
Gr.  I  37. 

127)    yavko-g   pail,   pitcher,    yavko-g   merchant-ship.    — 

8kt.  gola-s  ball,  gold,  gola-m  water-jug  in  the 

shape  of  a  ball. 

Bcnf,  II 292,  where  all  sorts  of  other  words  are  given.    The  origin 

is  doiibtfiil,  perhaps  it  is  related  to  yoy-yvXo  g  round  and  the  Skt. 

giUd,  ball,  pill.    Since  6  =  au,  there  is  nothing  in  the  sounds  against 

this  connection,   but  the  relation  of  the  meanings  is  not  yet  quite 

clear.  —  Fick'  65. 

127  a)  yeXyt-g  head  of  garlic.  —  Skt.  grng-afia-s  a  kind 

of  garlic. 

Pictet  1  299,  where  is  given  the  Erse  gairg-ean  of  the  same 

meaning.    The  identity  of  y^ly  and  grng  i.  e.  gartug  can  hardly  be 

denied:   the  suffix  varies;   in  Gk.   it  is  sometimes  i  (gen.  yiXysatg)^ 

sometimes  id"  {yilYi9'og\  sometimes  td  {yilyidog), 

127  b)  Rt.  YCM  y/fi-co  am  full,  yeiiit-a  fill,  yo^o-g  freight, 
yoiW'O  lade. 
Lat.  gem-o  sigh,  getn-i-tu-Sj  in-gem-i-sc-o. 
Pott  W.  II,  2,  167.  —  As  to   the   course   of  the   meaning  cp. 
p.   112.   —  Ddderlein   Synonyms  and  Etjmol.  V  245.     Perhaps  the 
meaning  fulness  has  been  preserved  in  gumia  a  glutton   (Pott  II  * 
279),   that  of  teeming  fulness  in  gemma  (cp.  p.  112,    otherwise  Pott 
II  *  29),  wliile  gemursa  (sub  minima  digito  pedis  tuberculum  Paul  Epit. 
95)  seems  to  mean  a  tumour. 

128)  Rt.  fev,  Ttt,  i^ev-6'firiVj  yC-yv-o-fJUit  become,  yeiv- 
0'(uti  am  bom,  ytv-og  race,  yev-e-xi^Q  begetter, 
fern.  yav-d'THQay  yiv-e-tsi-g  origin,  yw-r^  woman. 
—  yvr^-iSio-g  genuine. 
Skt.  gan,  gan-n-mi  and  ga-gan-mi  beget,  gd-j^  nascor, 
gathas  being,  gan-ns  race,  gan-i-td  (St.  gaHitar) 
genitor,  gan-i-tri  genitrix,  gd-ti-s  birth,  stem, 
Yed.  gnd  later  gan-t  woman.  —  Zd.  zan  beget, 
ghena  woman. 
Lat.  gen  gi-gn-o,  gen-ui,  gen-us,  gen-t-tor^  gen-i-tri-x, 

gt'ft^thSy  gna-sc-o-r^  gen-er  —  gethiu-s,  nd-tura. 
Goth,  lein-an  (aUo  lijan)  sprout,  A*«ii-i  race,  quin-dj 
qunhs  (St.  quan)  O-i/Ai^j,  0.-H.-G.  chwd  proles, 
chmiat  natura. 
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O.-Prus.  gamia,  Ch.-Sl.  sena  wife,  Lith.  gem-ii  nascor, 
gim-ine  origin,  gamAnti  beget,  gim4i-s  race,  gen- 
fi'S  relation,  gent'e  (St.  genter)  husband's  brother's 
wife. 
O.-Ir.  rchgen-air   natus  est  (Pf.  Dep.  Z.^  451),  nadn^ 
genetar  non  nati  sunt  (Amra  p.  34),  gein  child 
(Ir.  Gl.  104),  geine  genus  (Ir.  Gl.  812),  genetnain 
birth  (Amra  p.  34  cp.  Skt.  ganiman)'^  hen  yvvr^. 
Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  II,  2,  17,  Benf.  11,  116  f.  201,  Schleicher  Ksl. 
110  f.,  Ebel  Beitr.  11  161.  —  The  forms  y^v  and  ycc  (yeyacog,  ysydaai, 
yC-ya(vz)-q)  stand  side  by  side  like  the  Skt.  gan  and  gd.  "By  metathesis 
there  arose  acca^-yvrito-g,  yvi^-aio-g  (cp.  Skt.  gdi-ja-s  noble,  genuine, 
Fick  *  57)  also  the  Lat.  gna-sc-o-r,  but  yL-yvo-^iai  and  gi-gn-o,  by  re- 
duplication and  expulsion  of  the  f ,  while  yeiv-o-ficci  stands  for  yev- 
jo-fuei  and  corresponds  to  the   Skt.  gd-f-e.    Boeckh  Monatsber.  d. 
Akademie  Nov.  1857   notices  a  singular  present  form  yCvv-^tai  from 
the  dialect  of  Aegosthena.    ylw-fian  ys^v-o-fiai  ==  %t£v-vv-fu:  nztiv-m. 
\  —  On  the  forms  which  mean  woman  (i.  e.  bearer),  see  Kuhn  Ztschr. 
I  129.  —  Boeot.  (Java,  Pavijuog  ace.  to  Ahr.  aeol.  172  for  yfccva  with 
addition  of  the  labial  sound,   which  has  also  established  itself  in 
Gothic;  hence  too  by  abbreviation  yvviq.    On  the  inflexion  ywa-tx-og 
with  the  accession  of  the  suffix  ki  cp.  Ztschr.  IV  216  and  below 
p.  667.  —  On  yoffAO-g,   yaii^go-g  below  p.  536.  —  On  ndtitra  see 
Classen  zur  Geschichte  des  Wortes  Natur.    Frankf.  a.  M.  1862.  — 
On  the  Irish  ben  and  its  irregular  declension  (gen.  mnd,  dat.  mnai  &c.) 
cp.  Z.«  241  ff.    Ebel  Beitr.  I  160,  Stokes  Ir.  Gl.  1053,  Beitr.  V  446. 

129)    ysQ-avo-g  crane  (both   the  bird  and  the  machine), 
.  fSQciv-LO-v^  rsQav-eia. 
Lat.  gr-u-s,  gru-e-re. 
O.-H.-G.  ch-ran-uh,  A.-S.  ct'-an. 
Lith.  ger-ve,  dim.  ger-v-eTe,  Ch.-Sl.  zer-avi   crane. 
^      Com.  garan   crane   (Lex.  Cornu-Brit.   161),   O.-Ir. 
{gr^i?)  gen.  gnuin  (L.  U.  s.  Joum.  1871,  p.  430). 
Pott  P  227,  Grimm  Gesch.  399,  Schleicher  Ksl.  Ill,  F^rstem. 
Ztschr.  Ill   48.    It  is   remarkable  that  in  all  languages  the  word 
serves  to  denote  a  machine  as  well.    The  rt.  is  ace.  to  Pictet  I  492 
gar,  to  be  old,  "because  cranes  live  to  be  over  fifty  years  old".    The 
bird  is  mentioned  F  3  for  its  cry,  and  it  seems  more  simple  to  assign 
the  word  to  the  rt.  gar  call  No.  133.  —  Kuhn's  assumption  (Beitr., 
1  358),  that  the  u  of  the  Lat.  gru-8  arose  from  the"  avo  of  yigavo-g 
is  rendered  especially  improbable  by  the  fact  that  we  find  v  in  the 
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Lithuanian  word  along^  with  the  suffix  -ini-s.  In  this  as  in  other 
oases  1  prefer  a  partial  agreement  of  which  we  can  be  imre  to  a  com- 
plete one  which  cannot  be  accurately  proved.  So  Sonne  Zt^hr. 
XII  294. 

130)    yeQ-aw  (St.  yeQovr)  old  man,   yQav-g  old   woman, 

yij^ag  old  age,  yeQa-io-g,  yrfQoXdo-g  old. 
Skt.  gar-an  (st.  garanf)  old  man^  gar-anas  tottering, 

oldy  gar-aSj  gar -a   old  age.  —  Zd.  zanr-ta    (for 

zar-va)  old  age. 
0.-H.-G.  grd,  grdic-tr,  M.-H.-G.  grts (?). 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  II,  1,  253,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  IV  41.  —  The  rt. 
is  gar,  Skt.  gar-u-mi,  intrans.  become  infirm,  trans,  to  mb  away,  d»^- 
176  stroy.  To  this  rt.  belong  also  gar-gctra-s  decrepit,  tattered,  cracked, 
with  which  goes  ysQ-yiQ-i-iio^  fallen  (of  over-ripe  fruit  .  ysQav-d^v-o-r 
old  tree  suggests  the  Skt.,  «7ara-/m-«  (cp.  garctna-drumas  the  name 
of  a  trv e).  Cp.  (Rrxo$  yigov  %  184.  Here  we  must  add  y^r^wio-s  the 
epithet  of  Nestor  if  we  are  to  accept  Dunbser's  view  XII  9  that  it 
means  nothing  more  or  less  than  yi^taw.  For  ycpcci-d^  we  must  as- 
sume a  primitive  form  nearer  to  the  Skt,  garas  or  gara.  yr^^g 
shares  with  the  Skt.  ganiju-s  the  peculiar  application  to  the  cast  off 
skin  of  the  serpent.  From  its  wrinkles  no  doubt  the  skim  on  milk 
is  called  ygavg.  ygccv-s  -in  Homer  also  as  a  dissyllable  y^f^-v-s-  is 
thoroughly  discussed  by  Legerlotz  Ztschr.  X  375.  It  is  for  yf^of-.^-i-s, 
fem.  for  yi^euFo-g  cp.  tal-aog,  ntv-ao-g^  hence  in  Callim.  y^v-i  g, 
the  vowel-lengthening  after  the  ^  as  in  raii-n-g  by  rau^i^mg^  /i 
contracted  to  v  like  J^  o  to  r  in  -ric  =  J^oz-ia.  Also  y^aCa,  In  the 
PW.  the  Skt.  gitris  decrepit  is  derived  by  metathe^ds  from  a  supposed 
form  gar-n-s,  which  would  be  identical  with  our  form  ypa,fi-^,  — 
The  r^t-noi  too  must  belong  here.  —  We  see  perhaj^  a  trace  of 
the  physical  primitive  meaning  cp.  above  p.  113'  in  r^cuct  nd^oxog 
<Hesych.\  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  grinding  machine,  a  mortar:  the  Lat. 
gr't-mu-m  =  Goth.  t«Mr-ii,  Lith.  gir-nn,  Ch.-Sl.  zru-no  and  the  Gk. 
yr^-^  fine  meal  cp.  Skt.  gur  ^=  gar'  has  been  long  ago  placed  in 
thi>  li>t  ,cp.  above  p.  97).  Otherwise  Hehn  p.  4i>3.  —  The  Teutonic 
wonls  are  doubtful,  as  the  sound-change  is  not  acconling  to  rule.  Other- 
wi^  Fick*  70,  Corssen  I*  360.  who  suggest*  the  Lat.  racu-s  bloish- 
gray.  —  On  yi^g  see  at  No.  638. 

131^    8tv  T^u  (for  T€uc)  yav-io  I  give  to  tas^te,  yav-o-^ai 
taste,  yiv-i$i-g  taste,  yev-fui  taste,  f<K>d. 
Skt.  gu:sh  (fjHiili-i)  to   relish,    be  pleased,  g9ti>h-ti'S 
favour,  gratification,  g^j^ta-s  contentment,  satis- 
faction. 
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Lat.  de-gu(s)-n-e're  (degastare  Paul.  Epit.^,  gus-tu-s, 

guS't-are. 
Goth.  Icius-a  doxi^d^io  [Eng.  clioose]^  kns-tu-s  doxtfiri^ 
TiauS'jan  yevead'av^  O.-N.  kost-r  choice,  condition, 
state. 
O.-Ir.  to-gu  eligo  (Z.^  429,  for  *to-gtisu),  do-ro-i-gu 
elegit  (Z.*  449,  for  *  do-ro-gegus-),  itdcse  electus 
(Z.^  801,  for  *t(hgus'te). 
Bopp  Gl,  Pott  W.  II  2,  376,  Grimm  Gesch.  399.  —  The  some- 
what surprising  variety  of  meaning  can  be  no  obstacle  to  the  com- 
parison of  the  Gk.  and  Indian  words,   as  we  see  the  ideas  choose, 
prove,   and  taste  exchanged  in  the  Teutonic  languages.    In  Homer 
too  the  metaphorical  use  predominates:  ysveod'at  aXXriltav.    The  phy- 
sical meaning  only  occurs  q  413    (I.  Bekker  Monatsber.   1864"  p.  12). 

132)  y^,   ya-t-a    land    earth,    yv-a   sown-field,   yri'L-trj-g 

coimtryman,  ysct-ov  neighbour,  yi^Hvo-g  earthly, 

earthen. 
Skt.  gdU'S  (St  go)  earth. 
Bopp  Gl.,  Benf.  II  144.  —  yv-a  contracted  possibly  from  yfa-a 
like  ywrj  from  yfccva  (No.  128);  on  ccla  see  p.  474.  —  yrj  from  ysa, 
—  yeit-(ov  (cp.  E.  M.  p.  229,  226)  comes  very  near  to  ynttri-g^  with 
attenuation  of  ijt  to  a  (cp.  iisco-yncCy  Xnrovgyog  and  Xr]Xtov);  for  the 
meaning  cp.  vieinus  from  vicuSj  popularis  in  the  sense  of  *  one's 
countryman',  tribulis,  olnirrig  &c.,  in  all  of  which  cases  the  addition 
of  *from  the  same'  is  naturally  made  (Joh.  Schmidt  Vocal.  I  91). 
ov  is  an  individualizing  suffix  (Ztschr.  IV  216).  —  Bopp  compares  177 
also  the  Goth,  gavi  (for  gavja)  4and',  *  country';  J.  Grimm  Ueb,  Di- 
phthonge  p.  43  rejects  the  comparison  because  the  sound  change  is 
not  according  to  rule,  while  Leo  Meyer  again  Ztschr.  VII  16  tries 
to  establish  it.  —  The  meaning  *  earth'  in  the  case  of  the  Skt.  word 
is,  ace.  to  the  PW.,  a  metaphorical  one,  derived  from  the  usual 
meaning  of  the  word,  which  is  *cow'  (St.  gav*=§oJ-),  the  earth  being 
regarded  as  **the  milch-cow  of  the  kings".  THc  meaning  'earth'  is 
however  well  attested  and  of  early  occurrence.  —  The  rt.  seems  to  be 
either  ga  go  (No.  634)  (cp.  nidov  No.  291,  ovdag  No.  281),  or  No.  128, 
as  the  Skt.  bhu  belongs  to  No.  417. 

133)  yrjotf-s  speech,  yrigv-a}  speak,  sound,  FTjQvciv, 
Skt.  rt.  gar  gr-nd-mi  call,  extol,  gir  repute,  speech, 

gir-d  speak.  —  Zd.  gar  sing,  extol. 
Lat.  garrio  chatter,  garmlu-s  talkative. 
0.-H.-G.  kirru  creak,  quiru  gemo,  gurrio. 
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Litb.  gnrsa-s  roirf^  gnrpis  loai  ^yr-<i  fanH^. 

O.-Ir.  5!ia<>  repute,  voie**  •  Ir.  G],  ll'x.  f*>rcoH-mtr 
praw'ipio  f'Z.*  42>*,  for  -ijam^  friy-^ir  eontra- 
f\\*\iy   to^garlhifh   jr^n.  to-^rthado   Tocatirus  iZ.* 

Bopp  OL,  Bf-nf.  II  129,  who  hazards  several  bold  speculations. 
—  garrUj  like  the  Litb.  gar^as  most  be  from  a  rt.  with  added  5, 
and  00  for  garnio.  —  On  it-jrrii  tee  Mullenhof  Gloss,  znm  ^^uidtbom 
n.  If.  knirr.  —  yiQavo^  Xo.  129  must  aW  b*'long  here.  —  h  is  pro- 
\fi%\f\c.  though  that  we  ought  aL*o  to  connect  i*ome  words  witb  /,  e.  g. 
gal-lU'H  (f:\y.  O.  H.-G.  hano  and  Lat.  can-o),  O.-N.  kaJla  Eng.  coW 
/^Lottner  Zt**chr,  XI  165^,  though  we  must  not  compare  the  0.-H.-6. 
nahti-gal'a  'cj>.  M,-H.-G,  //^/7^n  personare,  ^o/nn  gtrepitus)  because  the 
Hubffiitution  of  nound  i«  not  regular;  also  the  Ch.-Sl.  gla^  =  Lith. 
gartM-B  voice,  gla-fjol-a-ti  speak  ^Miklosich  Radices  s,  v.).  Cp.  Pott 
IP  698,  W.  II  1,  228.  —  On  Frjovcir  'Bellower'  see  Pott  Ztschr. 
VII  94,  IX  187. 

I'J'^b)  yXav'x6-g  bright,  glistening,  ykavx-Sni-g  bright- 
eyed,  ykav%  owl,  yXav66'Ci  shine,  yXaviSo-v  (Hes. 
kaiLitQOv),  —  Goth.  glaggvU'S,  A.-S.  gledv  splen- 
did us,  sagax. 

Benf.  II  124,  Leo  Meyer  Ztschr.  VII  15,  Lottner  XI  197,  Hugo 
Weber  Et.  Unters.  91,  Pott  W.  I  770.  —  With  yXav|  cp.  a%(o^  No. 
111.  —  On  the  meaning  of  the  Gk.  words  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  I 
1280  SiayXavaaovaiv  dvtl  tov  (pan^iovai  tj  SucXdiinovaiv^  od'Bv  xal 
fj  'jl^fjva  yXccvHmnig,  xal  yXi^vri  tj  hoqii  zov  ocpd-aXiioVy  naqa  to  yXava- 
fff  tv,  o  lau  Xdfinfiv.  xal  Evifinidrjg  Inl  triq  aeXi^vris  ixQrjcaro  *'yXav%' 
mnlg  re  atifpttai  (ii]vti\  —  yXavaam  for  yXavK-joD,  so  also  yXavao-v 
for  yXavHJov.  —  yXrvog  *  something  to  look  at',  *  trinket',  and 
yXi/l-vri  \t\i\A\  of  the  eye  must  be  from  the  rt.  y«^  mentioned  at  No. 
123.     Cj).  Bugge  Stud.  IV  326. 

134)    Rt.  ^\(X(^ .  yXatp'CD    hollow    out,   yXatp-v  a  hollow, 

ykatp'VQo-g  hollow,  smooth.  —  Lat.  glaher  (St. 

glah-ro)  bald,  smooth,  GlahriOj  glahreseo,  glabrare. 

Pott  P  140,  Benf.  1  209.  —  yXdcp-to:  scalp-o  =  yXvcp-to:  sculp-o. 

Cp.  No.  138. 

178      134)))  Rt.  ^\v(p  ykv(po  hollow  out,  engrave,  yXvtp-avo-g 
carving- tool,    yXvii'Xri'g   carver.    —   Lat.  glub-o 
peel,  glu-nia  hulm,  pod. 
Pott  1  *  140,  who  compares  also  the  Lith.  luba-s  rind  (Nesselm). 
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and  the  Lat.  Uber  (St.  libro)  bark.  —  Walter  Ztschr.  XII  381  com- 
pares yXv<p-(o  with  the  Lat.  sculp-o  in  which  case  the  g?  would  have 
arisen  from  it,  so  also  Leo  Meyer  Vgl.  Gr.  T  41,  Corssen  Nachtr.  178; 
Walter  compares  gMb-o  with  the  Gk.  HsXvfprj^  niXv(pog  shell. 

135)  Rt.  YVUJ  l-yvcO'V^  yi-yvd-ax-co  perceive,  yvS-tfL-g  per- 
ception, yvd'iifi  opinion,  yv(o-0-t6-g^  yvco-to-s 
known,  yvoq-Ctrfo  make  known. 

Skt.  rt.  grid  gdnd-mi  know,  gnd-na-m  information, 
knowledge,  gnd-s,  gnd-ti-s  acquaintance,  relation. 

Lat.  gnO'SC-Oj  no-ti-o,  no-tu-s,  gnd-ru-s,  i-gnor-o,  O.-Lat. 
gndr-igare,  narrare. 

O.-H.-G.  Icnd-u  cognosco,  Goth,  kanu  yiyvci^xcoj 
Jctmth'S  yvo6t6gj  Jcunthi  yvd6ig. 

Ch.-Sl.  zna-ti  yiyvdaxsiVy  zna-men-ije  armstov, 
Lith.  zina-u  know,  part.  z\nO'ma-s  known. 

O.-Ir.  ad-gen-sa  perf.  cognovi,  ad-giHn  cognovit,  ad- 
genemmar  novimus  (Z.^  448). 

Bopp  GL,  Comp.  Gr.  I  230,  Pott  W.  I  38,  Benf.  II  143,  Schleich. 
Ksl.  110,  Ebel  Beitr.  II  162.  —  yviactKo  %axa  *HnsiQ(6tag  (Et.  Orionis 
p.  42,  17)  =  Lat.  gnosco.  —  ayvo-i-cD  and  ayvo-ia  suggest  an  ad- 
jective stem  yvofOf  while  yvcoQi^fo  points  to  an  adj.  similar  to  the 
Lat.  gndru-8,  to  which  perhaps  vaqm*  tivvirnUy  vccqsiv  trjtBiv  (Hesych. 
Loheck  Rhem.  132)  belongs.  Lat.  norma  ^  equivalent  in  meaning  to 
yvaimv,  is  explained  by  Benf.,  rightly,  I  think,  by  gnorima,  but  it 
has  the  look  of  a  borrowed  word.  If  we  want  to  connect  voo-g  and 
voi-(o  with  the  rt.  fvu)  it  must  be  through  the  the  above-mentioned 
yvofo.  This  form  is  supported  by  the  well  attested  Aeolic  yvoica 
and  the  Attic  dfi<pi-yvoi-(o  and  also  by  the  form  TloXvvofaq  (gen. 
fem.)  on  an  old  Corcyraean  inscription  mehtioned  by  Wachsmuth 
Rhein.  Mus.  XVIII  678.  —  We  must  however  by  no  means  with 
Bopp  and  others  bring  Sarivai  in  here  (cp.  Zd.  dd  know  and  No.  265  c), 
though  ovoii.a  (No.  446)  we  may.  —  There  is  an  unmistakable  re- 
lationship between  this  rt.  and  the  rt.  t€v  (No.  128).  Sonne  Ztschr. 
X  184  considers  the  notion  of  *  sprouting'  as  a  connecting  link  bet- 
ween the  notions  of  producing  and  perceiving,  while  C.  Pauli  "  Ueber 
die  deutschen  verba  praeterito-praesentia"  Stettin  1863  p.  2  (simi- 
larly Classen  *Natura'  p.  7)  falls  back  on  the  notion  of  *  coming' 
that  is  contained  in  the  rt.  ga^  gam.  The  latter  explanation  seems 
to  me  the  most  satisfactory.  In  any  case  though  the  separation  of 
the  physical  from  the  metaphysical  meaning  must  be  placed  before 
the  separation  of  the  languages,  since  every  language  keeps  the  two 
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more  or  less  consistently  distinct.  This  separation  has  been  most 
completely  insured  in  the  Graeco -Italian  languages,  which  make  use 
179  of  vowel  variation  for  the  purpose,  the  Greeks  more  thoroughly  than 
the  Romans  —  cp.  yvto-qC^m  and  gnd-ru-s.  —  Corssen  P  83  doubts 
whether  the  Lat.  gnd-vurs  belongs  here  on  account  of  the  meaning. 
We  could  only  trace  *  active'  to  the  rt.  gna  by  supposing  that  in 
Latin  as  in  German  kennen  (to  know)  became  konnen  (to  be  able)  just 
as  "knowledge  is  power"  (Whitney  Lect.  111).  The  assumption  of 
Corssen  (I  *  436)  that  gnd-vu-s  is  —  perhaps  in  the  sense  of  ysvv'aCog  ? 
—  connected  with  the  rt.  gen  presents  still  greater  difficulty  to 
my  mind. 

136)  yoy-yv^-o    (for   yoy-yvy-j-cd)   murmur,   yoy-yv^-fw-g 

murmuring. 
Skt.  rt.  gungy  gung-d-mi  murmur,  gungita-m  humming, 
Cli.-Sl.  gqg-na-nije  yoyyv6fi6g^  gag-nivU  yoyyv^ov. 

Benf.  IT  62,  Schleich.  Ksl.  103.  —  The  Gk.  form  is  reduplicated. 
The  y  changed  before  j  into  d,  hence  yoy-yvi-co  and  consequently 
yoy-yva-fi6~g. 

137)  yovv  knee,  yovvo-o-nac^  yovvd-^-ofiac  kneel,  yvv-^y 

TtQO'XW  with  the  knees,  l-yvv-a  hollow  of  the 
knee. 
Skt.  gdnu  knee,  abhi-gnu  as  far  as  the  knee.  —  Zd. 

zhriu  plur.  zanva. 
Lat.  gmUy  dim.  geni-culu-m,  geniculatu-s  knotty,  con- 

genu'd-a-t  Non.  p.  89  Genncius. 
Goth.  hniu. 
Bopp  Gl,  Pott  V  88,  W  69,  Bcnf.  II  119.  —  Kuhn  Ztschr.  I 
129,  Beitr.  Ill  465,  where  the  relationship  of  the  three  primitive  fonns 
ganii,  gdnu,  and  gnu  is  discussed,  yovv-at  for  yovv-at  with  a  freshly 
added  suffix,  cp.  oviig  ccta  with  ovBgo-g.  Cp.  yvv-icszoi,  yvvnitSLV 
Hes.  —  An  aspimte  is  here  unmistakably  added  before  the  v,  cp. 
Xvxvo-g  No.  88.  —  l-yvv-a  must  be  for  iy-yvu-a  cp.  Hesych.  iy~%QO-g, 
iy-ii6(paXo-g.  Ought  not  ycov/a  corner  to  be  regarded  as  a  simple 
derivative  from  yovv?  —  DOderlein  Horn,  gloss.  1011  compares  yorvo-s 
hill,  and  r6woi,  rovvovaau  =  Genua. 

138)  Rt.  TP«9   yQcc(p-(o  scratch,    write,   yQcctp-i^  writing, 

yQatp-ig    graver,    style,    yQau-^i]    line,    ygafi-^a 
letter. 
Goth,  grah-a  oxinza^  groba  pit.     (Germ.  Grube.) 
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Ch.Sl.  po-f/rel-q  sepelio,  grohti  grave,  Litli.  grdha-s 
coffin,  gn'ibe  ditch. 
Pott  I>  140  Grimm  Gesch.  408,  Benf.  I  118,  Schleich.  Ksl.  102. 
—  The  difference  of  the  meanings  which  strikes  us  at  first  sight  (cp. 
note  to  No.  329)  is  analogous  to  that  in  the  case  of  yXaqpto,  ylvrpo) 
(No.  134):  they  are  reconciled  with  one  another  by  yQOfifpag  vg  na- 
Xaia  Hesych.,  seeing  the  sow  clearly  gets  the  name  from  digging 
and  wallowing  (cp.  scrofa  and  scrobis).  ygotpco  for  y^aqpo  C.  I.  No. 
1126,  8  Keil  Philol.  Suppltb.  II  565.  —  On  its  original  initial  letter 
and  relation  to  scribo  see  p.  693. 

139)  St.  dyep  iyQ-riyoQ-a  am  awake,   syQ-s-ro  he  awoke, 

i-ysLQ-o  waken,  iyEQ-tC  adv.  awake,  alert. 
Skt.  rt.  gar  gd-gar-mi  am  awake,  Ao.  a-gi-gar  I  woke 
(trans.),    gdgar-ti-s    wakefulness,    being    awake, 
gdgr-vi-s  awake  —  Zd.  rt.  gar  to  be  awake. 
Bopp  Gl.,  whose  comparison  of  vigil  and  the  O.-H.-G.  wachan 
seems  to  me  as  to  Pott  W.  II  1,  240  to  be  doubtful,  because  in  both  igo 
words  the  rt.  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  vigere,   vegetus  may  well  be 
present.  —  Benf.  II  128.  —  The  i  must  be  a  compensation  for  the 
reduplication  syllable  ga  Skt.  gd^  so  that  gar  is  the  simple  rt.     It  is 
against    connection    with  No.   133  that  the    intransitive  meaning  is 
plainly  the  older  and  prominent  one  in  this  stem.     On  Pott's  view, 
that  the  i  here  arose  from  ^x,  like  or  in  ayB^co  from  sa  with,  cp. 
above  p.  35. 

140)  ijt-Biy'O  press,  drive,  aiy-i-g  storm-wind,  xar-aiyL^-(o 

storm  down,  aly-ss  waves,  aiyt-alo-g  shore,  aty- 

£t()o-g  poplar  (V). 
Skt.  ing  itlg-d-mi  rouse  myself,  inga-s  movable,  eg- 

d-mi  tremble. 
Bopp  Gl.  8.  V.  inga,  Benf.  I  343.  Pott  W.  Ill  439.  —  afysg 
TivfLuza  d(OQutg  Hesych.  (cp.  Schmidt's  note).  On  the  common  oc- 
currence of  the  stem  aly  in  names  of  places  E.  Curtius  *Ionier'  p.  18, 
50.  insiyoi  like  the  Skt.  eg  ami  is  used  of  wind  and  waves,  the  latter 
also  of  an  earthquake.  a^ysiQcg  for  aiy^gjo-g  trembling  poplar  cp. 
pO'pul'U'S  and  ndXXo)  (?).  May  not  the  Lat.  aeg-er  belong  here  and 
be  connected  with  the  Skt.  eg-dmi,  eg-a-thtt-s  a  shaking,  egat-ka-s 
trembling?  Trembling  is  certainly  one  of  the  commonest  symptoms 
of  illness.     Cp.  note  to  No.  409. 

141)  Rt.  FepT  i'OQy-a^  aQd-co^  QS^-co  do,  aQyo-v,  i^yd^-ofiai 

work,   'y^Qyadstgj  oQyavo-v  instrument,    OQyto-v 
sacred  act. 
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Skt.  vrag-d-mi  go    straight  at  a  thing  (?).    —   Zd. 
varez  effect,  do,  vareza  (luaso.)  operation,   verez 
(fern.)  work, 
(joth.  vaiirJi-jan  i^ydlBC^ai^  O.-H.-G.  werah,  werh 
Grimm  Gesch.  296,    Benf.  G6tt.  Anz.  1852  p.  1970,    where  the 
attempt  is  made  to  connect  this  rt.  with  No.  142,  Pott  W.  Ill  1043. 
—  On  the  f  see  Hoffmann  Quaestt.  Horn.  11  23  sq.,  Ahrens  d.  aeol. 
32,  226,  d.  dor.  46  figyov,  E\ic  J^dgyov.  Lacon.  yccpsgyog);  it  ha^  left 
traces  in  ^ogycCy  styaiofi-qv^  degyog,  Stjiuosgyog  (Tempora  und  Modi 
141).  —  ^Qd(o  arose  from  J^sgy  jca,  gi^a  from  f(fsyj(o.     Both  corre- 
spond exactly  to  the  Zend  verez-ydmi.    Op.  No.  573. 

142)  Rt.  FepT  €tQy-wfit,  et^y-cj  shut  in,  keep  off,  tl^y-ino-^ 

a  shutting  up,  eiQX-tt   prison,  Avxo-OQyo-g, 
Skt.  varg  (vargd-mi,  vr-u-a-g-mi)  turn  away,  vraga-s 
'  hurdle,  hedge,  vrgana-m  inclosure,  famv,  vrg-ina-s 

malicious,  false. 
Lat.  urg-e-o,  ex-urg-e-o, 

Goth,  vrik-a  81(6x0 ,   O.-H.-G.  reccheo  a  persecuted 
man,  Goth,  v^ruggo  snare,  A.-8.  vring-an  stringere. 
Lith.  veri-iii  to  tie  tight,  press,  Ch.-Hl.  vriig-q  ligo, 
vrag-u  inimicus. 
Pott  W.  m  652,  Benf.  G(itt.  Anz.  1852  p.  1970,  Kuhn  Ztschr. 
II  133,  Diefenbach  Vgl.  Warterb.  I  236  f.     Fick^  183.  —  Traces  of 
the  f  in  the  Homeric  hqyta  &c.     The  distinction  made  in  Attic  be- 
tween iTf^y-ea  shut  in,  and  higy-oi  shut  out  (cp.  Kriiger  on  Thuc.  I  3^, 
Lobeck  ad  Ajac.  v.  753)  must  be  set  down  as  of  late  origin.    From 
the  primitive  meaning  of  press  we  arrive  at  the  double  meaning  press 
\^\in,  shut  in,   and  press  out  shut  out;  under  the  head  of  the  latter 
branch  comes  the  ethical  force  in  Skt.,  Goth.,   and  Ch.-Sl.     Ludwig 
Ztschr.  X  450  argues  that  *E%d-B(fyO'g  means  keeping  at  a  distance 
and  belongs  here,  bo  too  Ameis  on  O*  323,  only  L.  applies  the  word 
to   the  special  bolts  of  Apollo.  —  Cp.  No.  152.  —  There  is  a  con- 
trast of  long  standing  between  this  rt.   and  No.  153,  which  survives 
in  the  English  right  and  wrong. 

143)  St.  ^puY  riQvy-o-v  I  bellowed,  iQvy-^Tjko-s  bellowing, 

igvy-ydv-G)^    iQEvy-o    spit    out,    belch,     i^vy-^l 

vomiting.   • 
Lat.  nic-t-a-re  belch,  ruc4\(rS  a  belching,  e-rug-e-re 

spit  out,  rumin-are  to  chew  over  again. 
O.-H.-G.  it-^'uch-an  to  ruminate,  A.-S.  roccettan  eructare. 
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Ch.-Si.  ry<f-a-ti  iQevysa&ui^  Lith.  ridHg-mi  belch. 
Pott  W.  Ill  602,  Benf.  II  15,  Schleich.  Ksl.  130,  Mullenhoff 
Gloss,  z.  Quickbom  s.  v.  edderkauen  Pictet  Ztaehr.  V  350.  —  erugere 
Enn.  Ann.  546  Vahl.  "contempsit  fontes  quibu'  sese  irugii  aquae  vis" 
Paul.  Epit.  83 ;  S-mg-it  with  u  as  lengthening  of  the  present-stem  = 
Gk.  Bv,  cp.  duco^  dico,  Bopp  Comp.  Gr.  1  206  -  The  s  in  the  Gk. 
words  is  prothetic,  cp.  No.  306  and  p.  713. 

\Wt^   ^^'  '^^'^    i-ivy-riv   ievy-vv-^    yoke,   bind   together, 
\     if-         ^evy-^y  t^vy-og  team,  6/id-5v|,  (Jv-t,v^  yoked  to- 
gether, iivy-o-ff,  ^vy-o-v  yoke. 
Ski,  JM,^  jii-na-g-mi   bind   together,    harness,    jtik 
(St.  jttg)  conjunctuH,  jug-a-m  par,   jng-ja-m  ju- 
mentum. 
Lat.  ju-ngo,  ju-nKmhi-nij  con-ju^,  jtig-iMU,  jug-ei'ti-m, 

juxta, 
Goth,  juk,    ga-juk-o^avyog^   juk\m  Jvyotj,    ga-jnko 

(Sv^vyogj  O.-H.-G.  joh^  joch, 
Ch.-Sl.  ig-o  jnguni,  Lith.  junga-s  yoke,  jiing-iu  yoke 

(verb). 
Cymr.  mi;  Com.  im  jugum  (Z.^  12C,  127),  N.-Ir. 
ughaim  harness  (O'R.  Diet.). 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  I  1245,  Grimm  Gesch.  408.  —  On  the  super- 
lative form  jiixta  see  Corssen  Ztschr.  Ill  285,  II*  549.  —  Pictet  H 
95.  —  Corssen  I  *  639. 

145)    Rt.    01Y    i'd'ty-O'Vy   ^lyyav-co   touch,   %'Cy-^a   touch 
(subst.). 
Skt.  dih  delirtni  besmear,  dch-i  mound,  rampart.  — 

Zd.  diz  throw  up,  heap  up. 
Lat.  fi-n-g-o,  fig-xilurSj  fig-ura,  fio-tor,  opus  fic-tile, 
Goth,    deig-a   nkaOCto^    dig-^n-s  vOxQaKivog^   daig-s 
tpvQu^a  (0.-H.-(t.  teig),  ga-dig-is  nkdofia, 
Ztschr.  II  398,    where  words   which   were   foi*merly   supposed, 
against  the  laws  of  sound-change,  to  be  connected ,   are  shown  to  be 
distinct.      There  too   on  the  Lat.   f  =«  dh    Gk.    d:    —    Grassmann 
Ztschr.  Xn  124.  —  The  primitive  form  seems  to  be  dhigh,  the  second 
aspirate  is  represented  in  Gk.  by  the  media.    The  primitive  meaning 
is  t^uch,  feel,  knead,  hence  with  the  gen  d-iye^v  zivog,  feel  anything, 
touch  it,  with  the  ace.  fingere  aliquid  in  feeling  it  to  shape  it,  used 
alike  in  the  Skt.,  Lat.  and  Teutonic  languages  of  soft  substances. 
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Hesychins's  glosB  yivxfQ  tj  noiXla  looks  as  if  the  Lat.  venter  were  re- 
ferred to.  —  The  Skt.  th  seems  to  stand  for  st.  Leo  Meyer  VgL 
Gr.  I  37. 

127)    yavl6-g   pail,   pitcher,    yavXo-g   merchant-ship.    — 

Skt.  gola-s  ball,  gold,  gola-m  water-jug  in  the 

shape  of  a  ball. 

Benf.  II 292,  where  all  sorts  of  other  words  are  given.    The  origin 

is  doubtM,  perhaps  it  is  related  to  yoy-yvXog  round  and  the   Skt. 

g^dd,  ball,  pill.    Since  6  =  au,  there  is  nothing  in  the  sounds  against 

this  connection,   but  the  relation  of  the  meanings  is  not  yet  quite 

clear.  —  Fick*  65. 

127  a)  ysXyc-g  head  of  garlic.  —  Skt'.  grng-ana-s  a  kind 

of  garlic. 

Pictet  I  299,   where  is  given  the  Erse  gcdrg-ean  of  the  same 

meaning.    The  identity  of  ysly  and  grrig  i.  e.  gar^g  can  hardly  be 

denied:   the  suffix  varies;   in  Gk.   it  is  sometimes  i  (gen.  yiXystog), 

sometimes  ^8"  iyiXyid'og)^  sometimes  iS  (yiXyidog), 

127  b)  Rt.  Y€M  y^/i-o  am  full,  y^/iffg-o  fill,  yo^io-g  freight, 
yoiiO'CO  lade. 
Lat.  gem-o  sigh,  getii-i-tU'S^  in-gem-i'Sc-o. 
Pott  W.  II,  2,  167.  —  As  to   the   course   of  the  meaning  cp. 
p.   112.   —  DSderlein   Synonyms  and  Etymol.  V  245.     Perhaps  the 
meaning  fulness  has  been  preserved  in  gumia  a  glutton   (Pott  II ' 
279),    that  of  teeming  fulness  in  gemma  (cp.  p.  112,    otherwise  Pott 
11  *  29),  wliile  gemursa  (sub  minimo  digito  pedis  tuberculum  Paul  Epit. 
95)  seems  to  mean  a  tumour. 

128)  Rt.  Ycv,  YO;  i-yev-O'iiriVy  yC-yv-o-iiac  become,  yeiv- 
o-fiac  am  born,  ysv-og  race,  ysv-e-xriQ  begetter, 
fem.  yev'B'teiQa^  yiv-B-iSi-g  origin,  yvv-ri  woman. 
—  yvi^-6io-g  genuine. 
Skt.  gan,  gan-^-mi  and  ga-gan-mi  beget,  gd-j-e  nascor, 
gan-as  being,  gan-tis  race,  gan-i-td  (St.  ganitar) 
genitor,  gan-i-tri  genitrix,  gd-ti-s  birth,  stem, 
Ved.  gnd  later  gan-i  woman.  --  Zd.  san  beget, 
ghena  woman. 
Lat.  gen  gi-gn-o,  gm-ui,  gen-m,  gen-i-tor,  gen-i-tri-x, 

gen(t}-s,  gna-sc-o-r,  gen-er  —  gen-iu-Sy  nd-Mra, 
Goth,  lein-an  (also  Jcijan)  sprout,  Jcnn-i  race,  quin-6, 
quen-s  (St.  quent)  d^fjlv-gj  O.-H.-G.  chind  proles, 
chnuat  natura. 
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O.-Prus.  gamMy  Oh.-SI.  sena  wife,  Lith.  gem-u  nascor, 
gim-me  origin,  gam-mti  beget,  gim-ti-s  race,  gen- 
fi'S  relation,  gent'e  (St.  genter)  husband's  brother's 
wife. 
O.-Ir.  ro-gen-air   natus  est  (Pf.  Dep.  7u    451),  nadnb 
genetar  non  nati  sunt  (Amra  p.  34),  gein  chihl 
(Ir.  Gl.  104),  geine  genus  (Ir.  Gh  812),  geneniain 
birth  (Amra  p.  34  cp.  Skt.  ganifnan)'^  ben  yvvri, 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  n,  2,  17,  Benf.  II,  116  f.  201,  Schleicher  Ksl. 
110  f.,  Ebel  Beitr.  II  161.  —  The  forms  yBv  and  ya  (yfyacos,  yBydaot^ 
yC-ycc(vxyq)  stand  side  by  side  like  the  Skt.  gan  and  gd.  "By  metathesis 
there  arose  %aaC-yv7ixo-g ,   yvi^-aio-g  (cp.  Skt,  gdt-ja-s  noble,  genuine, 
Fick  *  57)  also  the  Lat.  gna-ac-o-r,  but  yi'-yfo-ftat  and  gi-gn-o,  by  re- 
duplication and  expulsion  of  the  s,  while  ysiv-o-fiat  stands  for  ysv- 
jo-(Mci  and   corresponds  to  the   Skt.  gd-f-e,    Boeckh  Monateber.  d. 
Akademie  Nov.  1857   notices  a  singular  present  form  y^vv-fica  from 
the  dialect  of  Aegosthena.    yiw-(uci :  ysiv-o-fiai,  =  nriv-vv- fu:  %tiCv-o}. 
^  —  On  the  forms  which  mean  woman  (i.  e.  bearer),  see  Kuhn  Ztschr. 
I  129.  —  Boeot.  j5ofvof,  ^avri^oq  ace.  to  Ahr.  aeol.  172  for  yfccva  with 
addition  of  the  labial  sound,  which  has  also  established  itself  in 
Gothic;  hence  too  by  abbreviation  ywif.     On  the  inflexion  yvva~Lv,-6q 
with  the  accession  of  the  suffix  ki  cp.   Ztschr.  IV  216   and  below 
p.  667.  —  On  ydfio-g,   yafi^QO-g  below  p.   636.  —  On  ndtura  see 
Classen  zur  Geschichte  des  Wortes  Natur.    Frankf.  a.  M.  1862.  — 
On  the  Irish  hen  and  its  irregular  declension  (gen.  mnd,  dat.  mnai  &c.) 
cp.  Z.«  241  fF.    Ebel  Beitr.  I  160,  Stokes  Ir.  01.1053,  Beitr.  V  446. 

129)   yi^-avo-g  crane  (both  the  bird  and  the  machine), 
ysQciv-io-v^  FeQav-eia, 
Lat.  gr-U'Sy  gru-e-re, 
O.-H.-G.  ch-ran-uh,  A.-S.  cr-an. 
Lith.  ger-ve,  dim.  ger-v-ele,  Ch.-Sl.  zer-avi  crane. 
^      Com.  garan   crane   (Lex.  Cornu-Brit.  161),   O.-Ir. 
(jgren?)  gen.  gnuin  (L.  U.  s.  Joum.  1871,-  p.  430). 
Pott  P  227,  Grimm  Gesch.  399,  Schleicher  Ksl.  Ill,  FOrstem. 
Ztschr.   in   48.     It  is   remarkable  that  in   all  languages  the   word 
serves  to  denote  a  machine  as  well.    The  rt.  is  ace.  to  Pictet  I  492 
gar,  to  be  old,  "because  cranes  live  to  be  over  fifty  years  old".    The 
bird  is  mentioned  F  3  for  its  cry,  and  it  seems  more  simple  to  assign 
the  word  to  the  rt.  gar  call  No.  133.  -—  Kuhn's  assumption  (Beitr., 
I  358),  that  the  u  of  the  Lat.  grxirS  arose  from  the'  avo  of  ysqavo-g 
is  rendered  especially  improbable  by  the  fact  that  we  find  t;  in  the 
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Lithuanian  word  along;  with  the  suffix  -ini-8.  In  this  as  in  other 
oases  I  prefer  a  partial  agreement  of  which  we  can  he  sure  to  a  com- 
plete one  which  cannot  be  accurately  proved.  So  Sonne  Ztschr. 
XII  294. 

130)  ysQ'CDv  (St.  ysQovr)  old  man,  y^av-s  old  woman, 

yrJQ'Ccg  old  age,  ye^a-LO-gj  yrjQaXdo-s  old. 
Skt.  gar-an  (st.  garant)  old  man,  gar-anas  tottering, 

old,  gar-as,  gar-d   old  age.  —  Zd.  mur-va   (for 

zar-vd)  old  age. 
0.-H.-G.  grd,  grdw-er,  M.-H.-G.  gr-is  (?). 
Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  II,  1,  253,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  IV  41.  —  The  rt. 
is  gar,  Skt.  gar-d-mi,  intrans.  become  infirm,  trans,  to  nib  away,  de- 
176  stroy.  To  this  rt.  belongs  also  gar-gara-s  decrepit,  tattered,  cracked, 
with  which  goes  ysQ-y^Q-i-iio-g  fallen  (of  over-ripe  fruit).  ysQdv-dQV'O-v 
old  tree  suggests  the  Skt.  ^gara-ria-s  (cp.  garatna-druma-s  the  name 
of  a  tree).  Cp.  adyiog  ysQOv  %  184.  Here  we  must  add  ysQrivto-g  the 
epithet  of  Nestor  if  we  are  to  accept  Duntzer's  view  XII  9  that  it 
means  nothing  more  or  less  than  yiifoav.  For  ysQui-og  we  must  as- 
sume a  primitive  form  nearer  to  the  Skt.  garas  or  gard.  yqgag 
shares  with  the  Skt.  gardju-s  the  peculiar  application  to  the  cast  off 
skin  of  the  serpent.  From  its  wrinkles  no  doubt  the  skim  on  milk 
is  called  ygavg.  y^av  g  (in  Homer  also  as  a  dissyllable  yQrj-v-g)  is 
thoroughly  discussed  by  Legerlotz  Ztschr.  X  375.  It  is  for  ysQ-a-f-i-g, 
feia.  for  yBQ-ccJ^o-g  (cp.  taX-ao-g,  tav-ao-g)  hence  in  Callim.  ygctv-i-gy 
the  vowel-lengthening  after  the  ^  as  in  zpLrj-ai-^  by  tafisaixQ(og ,  *Ft 
contracted  to  v  like  J--o  to  v  in  -via  =  J-ot-ut.  Also  yqata.  In  the 
PW.  the  Skt.  givri'8  decrepit  is  derived  by  metathesis  from  a  supposed 
form  gar-vis,  which  would  be  identical  with  our  form  ygafi-g.  — 
The  rqai-yiOL  too  must  belong  here.  —  We  see  perhaps  a  trace  of 
the  physical  primitive  meaning  (cp.  above  p.  113)  in  ygaia  nccQ^OTtog 
(Hesycb.),  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  grinding  machine,  a  mortar:  the  Lat. 
grn-nu-m  =  Goth,  kaiir-n,  Lith.  gir-na,  Ch.-Sl.  &ru-no  and  the  Gk. 
yvgi-g  fine  meal  (cp.  Skt.  gur  =*=  gar)  has  been  long  ago  placed  in 
this  list  (cp.  above  p.  97).  Otherwise  Hehn  p.  403.  —  The  Teutonic 
words  are  doubtful,  as  the  sound-change  is  not  according  to  rule.  Other- 
wise Fick*  70,  Corssen  I*  360.  who  suggests  the  Lat.  ravu-s  bluish- 
gray.  —  On  ytffctg  sec  at  No.  638. 

131)  St.  ftw  (for  T€i»c)  yav-cn  I  give  to  taste,  yav-o-^ai 

taste,  yev-6L'g  taste,  yev-iia  taste,  food. 
Skt.  gush  (gush'C)  to  relish,   be  pleased,  gush-ti-s 
favour,  gratification,  goslm-s  contentment,  satis- 
faction. 
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Lat.  de'gu(s}^'e're  (degtistare  Paul.  Epit.^,  gus-tu-s, 

guS't-are. 
Goth,  kitis-a  doxL^d^o  [Eng.  choose]^  km-tu-s  doxifiri, 
k(zuS'jan  ysve^d'at^  O.-N.  kost-r  choice,  condition, 
state. 
O.-Ir.  to-gu  eligo   (Z.^  429,  for  ^to-gusu),  do-roA-gu 
elegit  (Ti?  449,  for  *  do-ro-gegus-) y  tuicsc  electus 
(Z.*  801,  for  ^to-gus'te). 
Bopp  Gl,  Pott  W.  II  2,  376,  Grimm  Gesch.  399.  —  The  some- 
what surprising  variety  of  meaning  can  be  no  obstacle  to  the  com- 
parison of  the  Gk.  and  Indian   words,   as  we  see  the  ideas  choose, 
prove,    and  taste  exchanged  in  the  Teutonic  languages.     In  Homer 
too  the  metaphorical  use  predominates:  ysvsod^ai  dlkTiXoav.    The  phy- 
sical meaning  only  occurs  q  413    (I.  Bekker  Monatsber.   1864* p.  12). 

132)  yi]j   ya-l-a    land    earth,    yv-a   sown-field,    yti-i-rrj'S 

countryman,  ysCx-fov  neighbour,  yi^-tvo-g  earthly, 

earthen. 
Skt.  gdu-s  (St.  gd)  earth. 
Bopp  GL,  Benf.  11  144.  —  yv-a  contracted  possibly  from  yj^a-ce 
like  yvn}  from  yfava  (No.  128);  on  ala  see  p.  474.  —  yfj  from  yea, 
—  yeit-cDv  (cp.  E.  M.  p.  229,  226)  comes  very  near  to  yrittrj-g,  with 
attenuation  of  rjX  to  ft  (cp.  fisao-ystay  IsizovQyog  and  Xr]'Czov);  for  the 
meaning  cp.  vicinua  from  vicus^  popuJarts  in  the  sense  of  *  one's 
coimtryman',  trihtdis,  oUitrig  &c.,  in  all  of  which  cases  the  addition 
of  *from  the  same'  is  naturally  made  (Joh.  Schmidt  Vocal.  I  91). 
ov  is  an  individualizing  suffix  (Ztschr.  IV  215).  —  Bopp  compares  177 
also  the  Goth,  gavt  (for  gavja)  'land',  *  country';  J.  Grimm  Ueb,  Di- 
phthonge  p.  43  rejects  the  comparison  because  the  sound  change  is 
not  according  to  rule,  while  Leo  Meyer  again  Ztschr.  VII  16  tries 
to  establish  it.  —  The  meaning  *  earth'  in  the  case  of  the  Skt.  word 
is,  ace.  to  the  PW.,  a  metaphorical  one,  derived  from  the  usual 
meaning  of  the  word,  which  is  *cow'  (St.  gav'^fiof),  the  earth  being 
regarded  as  "the  milch-cow  of  the  kings".  THe  meaning  'earth'  is 
however  well  attested  and  of  earl>  occurrence.  —  The  rt.  seems  to  be 
either  ga  go  (No.  634)  (cp.  nidov  No.  291,  ovdag  No.  281),  or  No.  128, 
as  the  Skt.  bhu  belongs  to  No.  417. 

133)  yrJQv-s  speech,  yr^Qv-a)  speak,  sound,  Fr^Qvciv. 
Skt.  rt.  gar  gr-t^d-mi  call,  extol,  gir  repute,  speech, 

gir-d  speak.  —  Zd.  gar  sing,  extol. 
Lat.  garrio  chatter,  garrtdn-s  talkative. 
0.-H.-G.  kirru  creak,  quiru  gemo,  gurrio. 
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Lith.  gdrsors  voice,  garstis  loud,  gyr-d  fame. 
O.-Ir.  gair  repute,   voice  (Ir.  Gl.    115),   forcon-gur 
praecipio  (Z.^  428,  for  -garu),  fris-gair  contra- 
dicit,   to-garthith  gen.  to-gartJmdo  vocativus  (jL? 
235). 
Bopp  Gl.,  Benf.  II  129,  who  hazards  several  bold  speculations. 
—  garrio  like  the  Lith.  gars-as  must  be  from  a  rt.  with  added  », 
and  so  for  garrio.  —  On  kirru  see  Mtillenhof  Gloss,  zum  Quickborn 
8.  V.  knirr,  —  yigavog  No.  129  must  also  belong  here.  —  It  is  pro- 
bable though  that  we  ought  also  to  connect  some  words  with  I,  e.  g. 
gal-lU'S   (cp.   O.-H.-G.  hano  and  Lat.  can-o)^   O.-N.  kalla  Eng.  call 
(Lottner  Ztschr.  XI  165),  though  we  must  not  compare  the  O.-H.-G. 
nahti-gal'a  (cp.  M.-H.-G.  geUen  personare,  gahm  strepitus)  because  the 
substitution  of  sound  is  not  regular;   also  the  Ch.-Sl.  glasu  =  Lith. 
garsa-s  voice,  gla-gol-a-ti  speak   (Miklosich  Radices  s.  v.).     Cp.  Pott 
IF  598,  W.  II  1,  228.  —  On  rriQv<av  *Bellower'  see  Pott  Ztschr. 
VII  94,  IX  187. 

133b)  yXaV'Xo-g  bright,  glistening,  yXavx-fS^tL-g  bright- 
eyed,  ykav^  owl,  yXav<i6'(o  shine,  yXavao-v  (Hes. 
kcc^TtQov).  —  Goth.  glaggvU'S,  A.-S.  glmv  splen- 
didus,  sagax. 

Benf.  II  124,  Leo  Meyer  Ztschr.  VII  15,  Lottner  XI  197,  Hugo 
Weber  Et.  Unters.  91,  Pott  W.  I  770.  —  With  yXav^  cp.  axoa^  No. 
111.  —  On  the  meaning  of  the  Gk.  words  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  I 
1280  SiayXavcaovciv  dvtl  zov  (pcDx^iovat  ij  ScaXafinovaiVy  Sd'sv  xal 
Tj  'A^va  yXavHciTtig,  %ccl  yX^vrj  rj  xd^)^  zov  6(pd'aXfioVy  naqoc  to  yXav6- 
auv^  o  lati,  Xdfinfiv.  xal  EJv(finid7}g  inl  xr^g  asX-qvrig  ixQi^oato  'yXcrvx- 
mnCg  ts  axi<pBxoti  lJki]vrj\  —  yXavaaoo  for  yXava-ja),  so  also  yXavao-v 
for  yXavn-jo-v,  —  yXr-vog  *  something  to  look  at',  *  trinket',  and 
yXri'vri  pupil  of  the  eye  must  be  from  the  rt.  y^X  mentioned  at  No. 
123.     Cp.  Bugge  Stud.  IV  326. 

134)    Rt.  Y^ctcp .  ylatp'G)    hollow    out,   yXatp-v   a  hollow, 

yXaq)-VQ6-g  hollow,  smooth.  —  Lat.  glaher  (St. 

glah-ro)  bald,  smooth,  Glabrio,  glahresco,  glabrare. 

Pott  P  140,  Benf.  I  209.  —  yXdcp-oni  scalp-o  =  yXv(p-(o:  sculp-o. 

Cp.  No.  138. 

178      134b)  Rt.  ^\\)^  ykvtpto  hollow  out,  engrave,  ykvtp-avo-g 
carving-tool,    ykirjC'tri'g   carver.    —    Lat.   glub-o 
peel,  glu-ma  hulm,  pod. 
Pott  P  140,  who  compares  also  the  Lith.  luba-s  rind  (Nesselm). 
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and  the  Lat.  Tiber  (St.  libro)  bark.  —  Walter  Ztechr.  XII  381  com- 
pares ylvtp-at  with  the  Lat  sculp-o  in  which  case  the  qp  would  have 
arisen  from  jr,  so  also  Leo  Meyer  Vgl.  Gr.  I  41,  Corssen  Nachtr.  178; 
Walter  compares  glub-o  with  the  Gk.  HsXvrprj,  usXvtpog  shell. 

135)  Rt.  YVUJ  i-yvGD'V^  yt-yvci-dx-G)  perceive,  yvS-ac-g  per- 
ception, yvd'iifi  opinion,  yv(o-6-t6-g^  yvm-to-g 
known,  yvcaQ-i^-fo  make  known. 

Skt.  rt.  gnd  gdnd-mi  know,  gnd-na-m  information, 
knowledge,  gnd-s,  giid-ti'S  acquaintance,  relation. 

Lat.  gnO'SC-Oy  no-ti-o,  no-tu-s,  gm-ru-Sy  i-gnor-o,  O.-Lat. 
gndr-igare,  narrare. 

O.-H.-G.  Jcndru  cognosco,  Goth.  Icanu  yiyvci^xcOj 
hmth-s  yvcDiStog^  kunthi  yv&6ig. 

Ch.-Sl.  zna-ti  yiyvdaxeiVy  zna-men-ije  dtj^stov^ 
Lith.  iina-u  know,  part.  Fmo-ma-s  known. 

O.-Ir.  ad-gen-sa  perf.  cognovi,  ad-gein  cognovit,  ad- 
genemmar  novimus  (Z.^  448). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Comp.  Gr.  I  230,  Pott  W.  I  38,  Benf.  II  143,  Schleich. 
KsL  110,  Ebel  Beitr.  II  162.  —  yv(oG%oi  xata  'HnsiQmtccg  (Et.  Orionis 
p.  42,  17)  =»  Lat.  gnosco.  —  dyvo-s-ca  and  ayvo-ta  suggest  an  ad- 
jective stem  yvofo,  while  yvtoQCf^to  points  to  an  adj.  similar  to  the 
Lat.  gndru'8^  to  which  perhaps  vaqto'  avvirifity  vccgsiv  iritBtv  (Hesych. 
Loheck  Rhem.  132)  belongs.  Lat.  norma,  equivalent  in  meaning  to 
yvmiMDv,  is  explained  by  Benf.,  rightly,  I  think,  by  gnorima,  but  it 
has  the  look  of  a  borrowed  word.  If  we  want  to  connect  v6o-g  and 
voi-oD  with  the  rt.  fy\u  it  must  be  through  the  the  above-mentioned 
yvofo.  This  form  is  supported  by  the  well  attested  Aeolic  yvoico 
and  the  Attic  dit<pt-yvoi-(o  and  also  by  the  form  TloXvvofaq  (gen. 
fem.)  on  an  old  Corcyraean  inscription  mebtioned  by  Wachsmuth 
Rhein.  Mus.  XVIII  678.  —  We  must  however  by  no  means  with 
Bopp  and  others  bring  9arivai  in  here  (cp.  Zd.  dd  know  and  No.  265  c), 
though  ovoii.a  (No.  446)  we  may.  —  There  is  an  unmistakable  re- 
lationship between  this  rt.  and  the  rt.  t^v  (No.  128).  Sonne  Ztschr. 
X  184  considers  the  notion  of  *  sprouting'  as  a  connecting  link  bet- 
ween the  notions  of  producing  and  perceiving,  while  C.  Pauli  *'Ueber 
die  deutschen  verba  praeterito-praesentia"  Stettin  1863  p.  2  (simi- 
larly Classen  *Natura'  p.  7)  falls  back  on  the  notion  of  *  coming' 
that  is  contained  in  the  rt.  ga,  gam.  The  latter  explanation  seems 
to  me  the  most  satisfactory.  In  any  case  though  the  separation  of 
the  physical  from  the  metaphysical  meaning  must  be  placed  before 
the  separation  of  the  languages,  since  every  language  keeps  the  two 
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more  or  less  consistently  distinct.  This  separation  has  been  most 
completely  insured  in  the  Graeco-Italian  languages,  which  make  use 
179  of  vowel  variation  for  the  purpose,  the  Greeks  more  thoroughly  than 
the  Romans  —  cp.  yvw-^t'foi  and  gnd-ru-s.  —  Corssen  I*  83  doubts 
whether  the  Lat.  gnd-vu-s  belongs  here  on  account  of  the  meaning. 
We  could  only  trace  *  active'  to  the  rt.  gna  by  supposing  that  in 
Latin  as  in  German  kennen  (to  know)  became  konnen  (to  be  able)  just 
as  "knowledge  is  power"  (Whitney  Lect.  111).  The  assumption  of 
Corssen  (I  *  436)  that  gnd-vu-s  is  —  perhaps  in  the  sense  of  yswaCog  ? 
—  connected  with  the  rt.  gen  presents  still  greater  difficulty  to 
my  mind. 

136)  yoy-yv^'C}   (for   yoy-yvy-j-cii)   murmur,   yoy-yv^-^o-s 

murmuring. 
Skt.  rt.  giin^j  gung-d-mi  murmur,  ^w^ifa-m  humming, 
Ch.-Sl.  gag-na-nije  yoyyvafiog^  gag-nivH  yoyyv^cov, 

Benf.  11  62,  Schleich.  Ksl.  103.  —  The  Gk.  form  is  reduplicated. 
The  y  changed  before  j  into  d,  hence  yoy-yvf-o  and  consequently 
yoy-yvo- fio-g. 

137)  yovv  knee,  yovvo-o-^iai^  yovvd-^-o^at  kneel,  yvv-^y 

TtQO'Xvv  Avith  the  knees,  i-yvv-a  hollow  of  the 

knee. 
Skt.  gdnu  knee,  abhi-gnu  as  far  as  the  knee.  —  Zd. 

zhnu  plur.  zanva, 
Lat.  gently  dim.  gmi-culu-m,  geniculaturS  knotty,  con- 

genu-cl-a-t  Non.  p.  89  Genudus. 
Goth.  Jcniu. 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  V  88,  IP  59,  Benf.  II  119.  —  Kuhn  Ztschr.  I 
129,  Bcitr.  HI  465,  where  the  relationship  of  the  three  primitive  fonna 
garni,  gdnu,  and  gnu  is  discussed,  yovv-az  for  yovv-ctz  with  a  freshly 
added  suffix,  cp.  ovbiq  ata  with  ovigo-g.  Cp.  yvv-nBxoi^  yvvitstsCv 
lies.  —  An  aspirate  is  here  unmistakably  added  before  the  v,  cp. 
Xvxvo-g  No.  88.  —  l-yvv-a  must  be  for  ^y-yvv-a  cp.  Hesych.  ty-%QO-g, 
iy-yiitpaXo-g.  Ought  not  yoov^a  corner  to  be  regarded  as  a  simple 
derivative  from  yovv .^  —  DOderlein  Horn,  gloss.  1011  compares  yov»'o-s 
hill,  and  Fowol,  rovvovaacc  =  Genua. 

138)  Rt.  TP«9   yQcc(p'G}  scratch,    write,   yQcttp-i^  writing, 

yQatp'tg    graver,    style,    yQaa-inq    line,    yQa^-^a 
letter. 
Goth,  grab-a  oxamo^  groba  pit.    (Germ.  Grtibe.) 
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Ch.Sl.  po-f/rch-q  sepelio,  grohti  grave,  Lith.  grdha-s 
coffin,  grtih'e  ditch. 
Pott  I>  140  Grimm  Gesch.  408,  Benf.  I  118,  Schleich.  Ksl.  102. 
—  The  difference  of  the  meanings  which  strikes  us  at  first  sight  (cp. 
note  to  No.  329)  is  analogous  to  that  in  the  case  of  yXdtpfo,  ylvcpto 
(No.  134):  they  are  reconciled  with  one  another  by  yQOfifpag  vg  na~ 
lata  Hesych.,  seeing  the  sow  clearly  gets  the  name  from  digging 
and  wallowing  (cp.  scrofa  and  scrohis).  ygotpco  for  yQcccpoa  C.  I.  No. 
1126,  8  Keil  Philol.  Suppltb.  II  565.  —  On  its  original  initial  letter 
and  relation  to  scribo  .see  p.  693. 

139)  St.  i^ep  lyQ'YiyoQ-a  am  awake,  syQ-s-to  he  awoke, 

i-yscQ-G}  waken,  iyaq-xC  adv.  awake,  alert. 
Skt.  rt.  gar  gd-gar-mi  am  awake,  Ao.  a-gt-gar  I  woke 
(trans.),    gdgar-ti-s    wakefulness,    being    awake, 
gdgr-^i-s  awake  —  Zd.  rt.  gar  to  be  awake. 
Bopp  GL,  whose  comparison  of  vigil  and  the  O.-H.-G.  wachan 
seems  to  me  as  to  Pott  W.  H  1,  240  to  be  doubtful,  because  in  both  180 
words  the  rt.  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  vigere^   vegetus  may  well  be 
present.  —  Benf.  II  128.  —  The  i  must  be  a  compensation  for  the 
reduplication  syllable  ga  Skt.  gd,  so  that  gar  is  the  simple  rt.     It  is 
against    connection    with  No.   133  that  the    intransitive  meaning  is 
plainly  the  older  and  prominent  one  in  this  stem.     On  Pott's  view, 
that  the  I  here  arose  from  ix,  like  a  in  dyhC^to  from  sa  with,  cp. 
above  p.  35. 

140)  iit-Biy-to  press,  drive,  aiy-C-g  storm-wind,  xax-aiyCtrGi 

storm  down,  aly-sg  waves,  aiyi-ako-g  shore,  aiy- 

BLQO-g  poplar  (V). 
Skt.  ing  ing-d-mi  rouse  myself,  inga-s  movable,  eg- 

d-fni  tremble. 
Bopp  Gl.  8.  V.  itiga,  Benf.  I  343.  Pott  W.  Ill  439.  —  alyeg 
xvfi«ra  JcoQLftg  Hesych.  (cp.  Schmidt's  note).  On  the  common  oc- 
cnrrence  of  the  stem  aty  in  names  of  places  E.  Curtius  *Ionier'  p.  18, 
60.  ins^yfo  like  the  Skt.  egdmi  is  used  of  wind  and  waves,  the  latter 
also  of  an  earthquake,  aiysigog  for  aiyBQJo-g  trembling  poplar  cp. 
po'pul-u-s  and  ndlXat  (?).  May  not  the  Lat.  aeg-er  belong  here  and 
be  connected  with  the  Skt.  eg -ami,  eg-a-thii-s  a  shaking,  igat-ka-s 
trembling?  Trembling  is  certainly  one  of  the  commonest  symptoms 
of  illness.     Cp.  note  to  No.  409. 

141)  Rt.  FepY  B-ogy-a^  f^tf-o,  Qi^-CD  do,  agyo-v^  igyd^-oiiac 

work,   'jQyadetg^  ogyavo-v  instrument,   OQyiO'V 
sacred  act. 
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Skt.  vrag-d-mi  go    straight  at  a  thing  (?).   —   Zd. 
varez  effect,  do,  vareza  (masc.)  operation,   verez 
(fern.)  work. 
Goth,  vaurk-jan  igyd^siSd^ac^  O.-H.-G.  tv'&ah,  werk. 
Grimm  Gesch.  296,    Benf.  G«tt.  Anz.  1852  p.  1970,    where  the' 
attempt  is  made  to  comiect  this  rt.  with  No.  142,  Pott  W.  Ill  1043. 
—  On  the  f  see  Hoffmann  Quaestt.  Horn.  II  23  sq.,  Ahrens  d.  aeol. 
32,  226,  d.  dor.  46  fi^yov,  Elic  faQyov.  Lacon.  yapsQyog);  it  haa  left 
traces  in  ?-o(fy-ay  slyaiofirjv,  asQyog,  Srjfuo£(>y6g   (Tempora  und  Modi 
141).  —  ^^co  arose  from  fegy-jco,  ^ffw  from  fQSyja.     Both  corre- 
spond exactly  to  the  Zend  verez-yd-mi.    Cp.  No.  573. 

142)  Rt.  FepT  £iQy-vvfii,  st^y-cj  shut  in,  keep  off,  aC^y-^o-g 

a  shutting  up,  tiQX'tt   prison,  Avxo-OQyo-g. 
Skt.  varg  (varg-d-mi,  vr-ii-a-g-nii)  turn  away,  vraga-s 
-  hurdle,  hedge,  vrg-ana-m  inclosure,  farnv,  vr^-ina-s 

malicious,  false. 
Lat.  urg-e-Oj  ex-tirg-e-o, 

Goth,  vrik-a  dicixco^  O.-H.-G.  reccheo  a  persecuted 
man,  Goth,  vrn^go  snare,  A,-S.  tmng-an  stringere. 
Lith.  veri'iu  to  tie  tight,  press,  Ch.-Sl,  vrftz-a  ligo, 
vrag-u  inimicus. 
Pott  W.  HI  652,  Benf.  GOtt.  Anz.  1852  p.  1970,   Kuhn  Ztschr. 
II  133,  Diefenbach  Vgl.  WSrterb.  I  236  f.     Fick*  183.  —  Traces  of 
the  /  in  the  Homeric  hqyca  &c.     The  distinction  made  in  Attic  be- 
tween Btgy-ea  shut  in,  and  Btqy-m  shut  out  (cp.  Kriiger  on  Thuc.  I  3^, 
Lobeck  ad  Ajac.  v.  763)  must  be  set  down  as  of  late  origin.    From 
the  primitive  meaning  of  press  we  arrive  at  the  double  meaning  press 
\%\in,   shut  in,   and  press  out  shut  out;  under  the  head  of  the  latter 
branch  comes  the  ethical  force  in  Skt.,  Goth.,  and  Ch.-Sl.    Ludwig 
Ztschr.  X  450  argues  that  'Exa-c^yo-^  means  keeping  at  a  distance 
and  belongs  here,  so  too  Ameis  on  Q"  323,  only  L.  applies  the  word 
to   the  special  bolts  of  Apollo.  —  Cp.  No.  152.  —  There  is  a  con- 
trast of  long  standing  between  this  rt.  and  No.  153,  which  survives 
in  the  English  right  and  wrong. 

143)  St.  dpUT  r^Qvy-O'V  I  bellowed,  ^pvy-/ii^Ao-g  bellowing, 

i^y-yaV'O)^    iQevy-G)    spit    out,    belch,     ipvy-i] 

vomiting.  * 
Lat.  rtiC't-a-re  belch,  ruc-tn-s  a  belching,  e-nlg-e're 

spit  out,  rumin-are  to  chew  over  again. 
O.-H.-G.  it-riAch-an  to  ruminate,  A.-S.  roccettan  eructare. 
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Ch.-SI.  tyg-a-ti  iQsvysa^aL^  Litli.  ridug-mi  belch. 
Pott  W.  m  602,  Benf.  II  15,  Schleich.  Kal.  130,  Mullenhoff 
Gloss,  z.  Quickbom  s.  v.  edderkauen  Pictet  Ztschr.  V  3.50.  —  erugere 
Enn.  Ann.  546  Vahl.  ''contempsit  fontes  quibu*  sese  erugit  aqua^  vis'' 
Paul.  Epit.  83;  Czrug-it  with  ti  as  lengthening  of  the  present  stem  = 
Gk.  ft?,  cp.  duco,  dico,  Bopp  Comp.  Gr.  I  206  -  The  s  in  the  Gk. 
words  is  prothetic,  cp.  No.  306  and  p.  713. 

\WP^   Rt.  Ivf   i-^vy-riv   t^vy'Vt}-fu    yoke,   bind   together, 
\     i/-         ^avy-iia,  t^vy-og  team,  o^O'^v^^  ov-tv^  yoked  to- 
gether, ^iry~6-g,  ^vy-o-v  yoke. 
Skt.,JM^  ju-na-g-mi   bind   together^    harness ^    jidk 
(St.  jivg)  conjunctus,  juga-m  par,  jug-ja-m  ju- 
mentum. 
Lat.  jii-n-go,  ju-mentu-ni,  con-jux,  jiig-tMn^  jug-erti-m, 

jnxta, 
Goth,  jiik,    ga-juk'6  ^evyog^   juhm  t^og,   ga-juko 

av^xryog^  O.-H.-G.  joh,  joch. 
Ch.-Sl.  ig-o  jnguni,  Lith.  junga-s  yoke,  jxmg-iu  yoke 

(verb). 
Cymr.  im',  Com.  im  jugum  (Z.*  12G,  127),  N.-Ir. 
ughaim  harness  (O'R.  Diet.). 
Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  I  1245,  Grimm  Gesch.  408.  —  On  the  super- 
lative form  juxta  see  Corssen  Ztschr.  Ill  285,  IP  549.  —  Pictet  II 
96.  ~  Corssen  I*  639. 

145)    Rt.    GiT    s-^cyO'V,   ^lyyav-GO   touch,   d^iy-fm   touch 
(subst.). 
Skt.  dih  deh-mi  besmear,  deh-t  mound,  rampart.  — 

Zd.  di>  throw  up,  heap  up. 
Lat.  fi-n-g-Oj  fig-idiirS,  fig-ura,  flc-tor,  opus  fic-tile. 
Goth,    deig-a   nkdoco^    dig-an-s  vatQaxivog^   daig-s 
(pvQaiia  (O.-H.-G.  teig)^  ga-dig-is  nkao^a, 
Ztschr.  II  398,    where   words   which   were  fonnerly  supposed, 
against  the  laws  of  sound-change,  to  be  connected,   are  shown  to  be 
distinct.      There  too   on  the  Lat.   f  =^  dh    Gk.    ^.    —    Grassmann 
Ztschr.  Xn  124.  —  The  primitive  form  seems  to  be  dhigh,  the  second 
aspirate  is  represented  in  Gk.  by  the  media.     The  primitive  meaning 
is  touch,  feel,  knead,  hence  with  the  gen  ^lysiv  rivogy  feel  anything, 
touch  it,  with  the  ace.  fingere  aliquid  in  feeling  it  to  shape  it,  used 
alike  in  the  Skt.,  Lat.  and  Teutonic  languages  of  soft  substances. 
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Hence  fictores  Varro  1.  1.  VJI  44  a  fingendis  hbis  (Enn.  Annal.  124) 
182  and  again  ace.  to  Isidore  'fictor  qui  capillos  mulierum  Unit  et  pertrac- 
tat  et  ungit  et  nitidat  \  most  often  of  the  potter's  work.  The  con- 
nection of  Q-iyyoivo}  and  fingo,  which  Corssen  formerly  denied  and 
now  1*  150  allows,  is  explained  by  xqaCvoi  in  its  relation  to  %{^o>^ 
Xqavto,  XQ(6g,  XQ^S^^'  That  fingere  by  no  means  *to  make  fast',  but 
denotes  a  grazing,  touching  action  is  proved  to  demonstration  by 
SophuB  Bugge  Tidskr.  f.  Philol.  1866  p.  26  on  fingere  manus, 
fingere  humum  and  effingere  spongiis  sangiiinem  (^Cic.  pro  Sest.  35) 
i.  e.  wipe  off  and  out.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  d'tyyavoa  is  post- 
Homeric.  Perhaps  Grassmann  is  right  in  deriving  zsiX'OS  rampart, 
wall,  and  toCxo-g  with  the  aspirate  in  the  second  place  instead  of 
the  first,  and  also  (Ztschr.  XIX  309)  the  Osc.  feihti^  ace.  pi.  from 
the  rt.  dhigh;  both  the  meaning  and  the  soufkds  fit  in  here  very  well. 
In  that  case  zoixo-g  would  be  completely  equivalent  to  the  Germ. 
Beich  (dike),  which  ace.  to  Grimm's  Wtb.  has  preserved  it«  Low- 
German  initial  letter.  €p.  Fick*  104.  —  No  connection  can  possibly 
be  admitted  with  pingo  (No.  101)  and  figo  (No.  157). 

146)  Rt.  Xay  kay-aQo-g  slack,  thin,   Xdy-vo-g  luxurious, 

kayvevci}. 
Skt.  laiiy-d  scortum  (?). 
Lat.  Icmgu-e-o,  langu-i-du-s,  langu-or,  laxu-s,  laxa-re^ 

lac-tes  the  small  intestine,  entrails. 

Pott  W.  Ill  629.  —  Xay-ov-sg  the  loins  may  also  be  put  here, 
—  compared  by  Fick*  17  with  the  Skt.  alga-s  groin,  loins  PW.  vol. 
V  Nachtr.),  —  perhaps  also  Xayto-g  hare,  connected  by  Grassmann 
Xll  92  and  others  with  the  Skt.  laugh  salire;  we  might  perhaps  be 
right  in  joining  Xriy-a  which  finds  no  equivalent  in  any  other  lang- 
uage, cp.  Hesych.  Xaydeaai  atpsivai^  Xayyevsi  q)svy£i.  Otherwise 
Bugge  Stud.  IV  173. 

147)  kayycc^ci}^  koyydtso  linger. 

Lat.  longxi'S,  Jo)fgi-tndo,  longhtquti-s, 

(foth.  Ingg-s,  lagg-eL 
Hesych.  explains  XayydSco  by  onvito  and  ace.  to  Pollux  IX  136 
it  occurred  in  this  meaning  in  Aeschj^lus  (fr.  107  Nanck).  Since  ace. 
to  Bekk.  Anecd.  106  Xayyatti-  means  also  ivSidcaci,  connection  with 
No.  146  is  probable.  We  find  in  the  Gk.  word,  it  is  tnie,  only  the 
notion  of  extention  in  ^i?ue^  which  ace.  to  Diefenb.  II  121  exclusively  be- 
longs to  the  Goth,  lagg-8.  Still  I  with  Corsaen  Beitr.  148  prefer  this  word 
to  the  oft- tried  doXixog  (No.  167)  as  a  relation  of  longus,  as  the  two 
words    seem    inseparable    jjhonetically    whereas    to  connect   doXixog 

iolence  to  Gk.  law?  of  sound. 
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148)  Rt.   Xuf   Xvy-QO-g   mournful;   horrible,   levy-akio-s, 

loiyo-g  ruin,  XoCy-io-g  ruinous. 
Skt.  rug  (rug-d-mi)  vomit,  cause  pains,  rug,  ru^-d 

illness. 
Lat  lug-eo,  Mg-u-bri-s,  luc-turs. 
Lith.  liU'ti  break  (intrans.). 
Bopp  GL,  Benf.  11  16,  Pott  W.  I  1289.    The  latter  is  most  likely 
right  in  regardiDg  rug  as  a  lengthening  of  ru,  like  jug  from  ju,  and 
this  helps  us  to  see  the  relationship  of  seyeral  words   of  kindred  183 
meaning  —  e.g.  Skt.  Ittp,  Lat.  mpy  Gk.  Ivn  (No.  841).  —  The  notion 
of  bodily  and  mental  suffering  appears  also  in  the  Lithuanian  use 
of  the  word   (Nesselmann  Wttrterb.  p.  376  f.).  —  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Lat.  lu-e-s  with  the  undoubtedly  connected  Xot~(i6-g  be- 
longs to  this  rt.  or  to  the  ri  lu   (No.  546);   if  to  the  former,  lu-e-s 
would  stand  for  lugv-e-s,  cp.  fru-or  for  frugv-o-r, 

149)  St.  XuT  kvy-o-g  vimen,  kvy6-(o,  IvyL^o)  bend,  knot, 

Xvyi6ii6-g  a  turning,   swinging.   —   Lat.  lig-are, 
lie-tor,  —  Lith.  lug-nors  flexible  (Nesselm.). 

Pott  P  232  (cp.  W.  Ill  261),  who  compares  also  among  other 
words  luxu-8  dislocation,  luc-ta  intertwining  of  the  arms  in  wrestling, 
for  which  the  Gk.  words  too  are  used.  But  luxus  can  hardly  be  se- 
parated from  Xoioq  and  the  words  assembled  with  it  under  No.  540. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  suppose  two  related  roots  Ug  and  lug,  to  which 
Pictet  Ztschr.  V  33  adds  the  Skt.  rt.  lag  to  attach  oneself  to.  Cp. 
Corssen  P  444,  where  especially  lex  (Osc.  abl.  lig-ud)  from  the  rt. 
^(Hlf  1*9  18  brought  here  in  the  sense  of  "the  binding  ordinance". 
On  lictor  see  P  493.  —  Bugge  Ztschr.  XX  3  makes  other  combi- 
nations. 

150)  Rt.  ^eXf  d^ily-a  milk,  aft^A|t-g  milking,  aiLokysv-g 

milk-pail,  a^Lokyato-g  to  be  milked. 
Skt.  marg  (mdrg-miy   mdrg-d-mi)   rub  away,    wipe 

away,  strip  off.  —  Zd.  marez  wipe. 
Lat.  midg-e-Oy  mulc-tu-s,  mulc-tra,  muk-tru-m, 
0.-H.-G.  milch-ti,  O.-N.  mylk-ja, 
Ch.-Sl.  mluz-q  mulgeo,  Lith.  melz-u  stroke,  milk. 
O.-Ir.  dtho-malgg  mulsi  (Z.^  61),  melg  milk,  bo-nilacht 

cow    and   milk,    armdi  mblegar   quia   mulgetur, 

hlicM  milk  (Conn.  Gl.  7,  28,  17). 
Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  Ill  663,  Benf.  I,  484,  Schleich.  Ksl.  110.  — 
Pictet  II  27  points  out  the  remarkable  fact  that  this  rt.  is  found  in 
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tne  sense  of  milking  only  among  the  European  peoples.  It  is  ident- 
ical in  origin  with  No.  151.  The  softening  of  r  into  I  is  connected 
with  the  change  of  meaning.  The  words  for  milk,  among  which  only 
the  German  words  certainly  belong  here,  are  noticed  under  No.  123.  — 
The  hopeless  wxtog  dfioXym,  on  which  cp.  especially  Pott  IP  128, 
Schenkel  "Worth  der  Sprachvergleichung"  p.  12  and  Fick*  837,  has 
certainly  nothing  to  do  with  aiiilym.  For  the  latest  attempt  at  esta- 
blishing such  connection  see  Pictet  II  63. 

151)  Rt.  ^€pT  afiaQy-a}  pluck  off,  a^iaQyo-g  squeezing  out^ 

afWQyi]  dregs,  oiiOQy-W'iit  wipe  away,  ofioQy-fia 

spot. 
Skt.  marg  (No.  150). 
Lat.  tnerg-ae,  merg'e(t)s, 

mergae  *^furculae  quihus  acervi  frugum  fiunt"  Paul.  Epit.  124 
closely  connected  with  merge(th8  sheaf.  Cp.  also  afiaQy-iia  avlXsyfia 
aQzvyLO,  Hesych.  and  dfioQy-lg  flax,  dfi6qyivo-g  of  fine  Hnen  and  the 
184najne  of  the  island  *A(iOQy6g  distinguished  for  its  linen.  The  Lat. 
amurca  =  uyMqyri  is  a  borrowed  word  (Corssen  11'  162).  —  Cp.  No. 
150.  The  preservation  of  the  rt.  with  r  by  the  side  of  the  one  with 
I  with  a  different  meaning  is  peculiar  to  the  Graeco-Italians. 

152)  oQyri  impulse,  passion,  oQya-fo  swell,  be  puffed  up, 

6Qya-(8)'g  meadow,  park. 
Skt.  urcfy  urgdj  urgas  fulness  of  power,  sap,  energy, 
urgorjorfni  nourish,  strengthen,  urg-itorS  strong, 
urgcts-vat  swelling. 
PW.  under  u/rg.  —  We  must  consider  the  root-form  to  be  varg, 
whence  we  can   also  get  to  virg-a  and  virg-o(n)^  grown  girls  being 
called  o^yddsg  from  their  full  shape.     So  Corssen  IP  521.     Cp.  No. 
142.  —  The  meaning  anger  for  ogyrj  is  its  latest. 

153)  oQey-o,  OQiy-vv-iLi  stretch  out,  oQiy-vd-o-^iai  stretch 

myself,  extend,  reach,  op^y-^a,  oQS^i-g  a  stretch- 
ing, oQyviiy  oQoyvia  fathom. 
Skt.  ar-g  arg-d-mi  attain  to,  f-n-g-e  stretch  myself, 
rg-U'S  straight,  right,  righteous,  rdgi-s  row,  line, 
rg-ra-s  guide.  —  Zd.  erem  straight,  right,  true, 
as  subst.  finger. 
Lat.  reg-o,  c-rig-o,  por-rig-o,  rog-iiSy  rec-tu-s,  rex. 

(uf-rdk-ja  stretch  out^,  raih-t-s  right, 
.-H.-G.  reich€9i  (?). 
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O.-Ir.  reraig  perf.  direxit  (Stokes,  Beitr.  VII  11), 
ri,  ace.  pi.  riya,  rex  (Z?  229),  rigc  imperium 
(Goid.  p.  73,  43). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Benf.  1 66,  PW.,  Pott  W.  UI424.  —  The  Skt.  argana-m 
acquiring,  collecting,  agrees  well  with  the  Goth,  rik-a  aooQsvoi  which  has 
been  likewise  compared  and  which  seems  to  go  with  rogu-s  fagot- 
heap.  Walter  (Quaest.  etymol.  Freienwalde  1864  p.  4)  is  for  com- 
pletely separating  these  words,  with  which  goes  the  Sicilian-Greek 
^oyo-g  corn-store  (C.  I.  6574,  102),  together  with  the  Skt.  arg-d-mi 
from  o^iya^  giving  collect  as  their  fundamental  notion.  But  a  single 
glance  at  the  meaning  given  in  the  PW.  for  arg-d-mi  and  r^-ge  and 
especially  at  their  compounds,  shows  at  once  that  they  are  not 
to  be  separated.  The  first  verb  is  related  to  the  second  exactly  as 
the  Germ,  erlangen  (attain)  is  to  langen  (reach).  W.'s  conjecture  as 
to  the  relationship  of  rogare,  seems  to  me,  like  Corssen's  remarks 
on  the  same  point  (Nachtr.  170),  unsound.  But  I  agree  with  the 
view  expressed  Ztschr.  Xll  420  that  reg-io  as  ** direction,  tract",  be- 
longs here.  The  primary  meaning  has  preserved  still  greater  vitality 
in  the  expression  e  regions  over  against  (cp.  the  Germ,  im  Bereich, 
within  the  reach  of).  But  OQfyfjta  which  W.  connects  has  not  this 
meaning.  Here  we  may  mention  Unger's  suggestion  (Philol.  XXI  8) 
that  the  often  recurring  proper  name  "Agyog  properly  means  nothing 
but  *  tract'.  We  might  adduce  the  Zd.  raji  (j  from  g)  kingdom  in 
support  of  this.  —  It  is  true  that  rex  suggests  the  Skt.  rdgan,  Goth. 
retk'8  king,  but  this  is  hardly  enough  to  make  us  separate  it  from 
reg-ere  and  put  it  down  to  the  rt.  rag  shine  (No.  121)  which  is  given 
for  the  Skt.  word.  The  Skt.  i-rag-ja-ti  he  arranges,  guides,  rules, 
distinguished  by  a  prothetic  *  is  completely  equivalent  in  meaning  to 
regere.  rak-sh  too,  custodire,  regere,  is  from  the  same  rt.  Perhaps 
therefore  Corssen  (P  461)  is  right  in  referring  the  Skt.  rag -an  to  135 
this  rt.  But  *Prty^aog  serves  the  less  to  attest  a  Gk.  st.  (rjy  ruler, 
inasmuch  as  this  proper  name  (that  occurs  first  in  Suidas)  admits  of 
other  etymologies  —  e.  g.  from  'Pi]yiov  (cp.  'Acfono-Xaog).  —  Corssen 
(as  above)  gives  conjectures  on  erga  and  ergo  which  together  with 
corgo  he   considers  to  be   compounds  with  e  and  con, 

154)    Rt.  ^€T  ^££-0  dye,  ^ay-sv-g^  Qi]y  sv-g  dyer,  ^sy-og, 
^iy-^ia  fidfiiia. 
Skt.  rang  (rag-d-mi,  rag-jd-mi)  colour  oneself,  redden, 
raga-jd-fni  dye,  redden,  rdk-ta-s  dyed,  red,  rdga-s 
colour,  ruddiness,  rag-aJca-s  washer. 

Bopp  GL,   Pott  W.  in  582.   —   ^ijfl)  is   exactly  equivalent  to 
the  Skt.  rag-jd-mi,  i.  e.  rag-jd-mi.    On  the  Gk.  words  cp.  E.  M.  p.  703, 

15* 
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28  (ed.  GaiBford);  there  occur  besides  Qaysvg,  (syevg  and  ^ijyfvg. 
Since  ^ijyta  aiyccXosvta  are  brilliant  carpets,  Qrjy-og  must  certainly 
be  put  here  and  not  with  (ccnog  rag,  as  Ddderlein  Gloss.  1053  again 
assumes,  and  Lobeck,  Rhemat.  79,  who  identifies  our  words  with 
.  (iisiv  facere,  mentioning  tnficere.  But  a  comparison  of  languages 
demonstrates  the  difference  of  the  roots  jiet  and  Fp€T,  F€pT  (No.  141), 
to  which  view,  as  M.  Schmidt  ad  Hesych.  a.  v.  xQ^^^Q^y^S  x^vco^atpig 
remarks,  this  compound  with  single  q  adds  fresh  weight.  Moreover 
^cfflo  never  occurs  in  the  sense  of  *work  at\  —  Bopp  is  wrong  in 
bringing  09777  to  this  rt.;  its  meaning  marks  it  as  distinct  (No.  152). 
—  No.  121  is  related. 

155)  Rt.  cret  iStsy-o  cover,  ^rdy-ri,  riy%  6rsy-og^  tsy-og 

roof,  iStsy-avo-g  covered,  (Sxay-vo-g  thick. 
Skt.  sthag  sthag-d-mi  tego,  occulo. 
Lat.  teg-o,  tec-tu-m,  teg-i-nien,  teg-tda,  tug-unu-m, 
O.-N.  thak  roof  [thatch,  Germ.  Dach],  0.-H.-G.  dek-ju 

1  cover. 
Lith.  sieg-iu  I  cover,  stoga-s  roof. 
O.-Ir.  tegy  techy   gen.   tige,  dat.  taigy   tig,  ace.   tech 
domus  (Z?  270);  con-ro-taig  perf.  exstruxit,  con- 
id-ro-tig  aedificavit  earn  {Z?  449). 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  Ill  448,  Benf.  I  641,  who  compares  Ttyia 
as  well.  —  Kuhn  Ztschr.  Ill  322.     On  the  initial  see  Lob.  Elem.  I 
130.    We  can  see  with  peculiar  clearness  in  the  case  of  this  rt.  the 
loss  of  the  initial  8.    It  is  still  preserved  in  the  Lat.  stega  covering 
with  the  later  form  i-stega  (Corssen  I*  463).  —  The  Ir.  teg  tech  can 
not  be  allowed  here  unless  ch  is  the  representative  of  the  modified  g 
(Z.«  63,   Stokes  Ir.  Gl.  569,  Corm.  GL  Transl.  p.  157,  Ebel  Beitr.  II 
165).    If  it  is  not,  the  Irish  words  must  be  put  under  No.  235. 

156)  6tpdQayo-g  noise,  iSg)aQay€'a)  make  a  noise,  hiss. 
Skt.  sphurg  sphurg-d-mi  tono,  vi-sphurg  strepere. 
Lith.  sprag-u  crackle. 

Pott  W.  II  1,  428,  Benf.  I  587.  —  Pott's  comparison  of  the 
O.-H.-G.  sprehhan  is  adopted  and  worked  out  by  Leo  Meyer  Ztschr. 
VI  151.' —  The  relation  ot  the  Gk.  word  to  daipccQayog  wind-pipe, 
186  and  ipaqvy^  gullet,  wind-pipe  (No.  408b)  presents  a  difficulty.  The 
Bubst.  aq>dqayog  occurs  as  such  only  in  the  Grammarians,  but  it  is 
to  be  seen  in  another  form  in  compounds  like  paQv-atpaQayo-g  deep 
thundering,  igi-afpaQayo-g  epithet  of  Poseidon  and  Zeus.  —  Cp.  Lobeck 
Proleg.  808. 

157)  6<piyy-(o  bind,  compress,  6(pLyx-r6-g  tied  up,  0<piy'^a, 
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(f(piy'[i6-g ,     ipl'[i6'g    fastening,     <pi(i6'C3     fasten, 

strap  up. 
Lat.  ftg-o,  fixu-s, 
Benf.  I  557,  Eohn  Ztschr.  IV  9  challenges  the  connexion  on 
the  score  of  the  meaning,  which  is  however  almost  identical.  At 
Aesch.  Prom.  58  atpiyys  could  almost  be  rendered  by  fige,  Cp.  figere 
tabulas,  clavum,  in  crucetn.  The  meaning  pierce  is  only  a  derived 
one.  q>i-iio~g  was  already  in  the  E.  M.  p.  795,  21  connected  with 
atpiy-pLO-s,  Perhaps  also  fi-lu-m  string  for  fig-lu-m  and  ZtpCy^  St. 
Ztpiyy  Boeotian  ^t|  St.  ^i%  "binder,  strangler"  belongs  here;  though 
the  last  could  not  unless  the  media  in  this  stem  arose  from  a  tenuis, 
for  the  %  in  the  Boeotian  ^i^  is  also  established  by  ^Utov  oqog. 
q>nud£ieiv  ncudsqaetstv  (Suid.)  by  the  side  of  ctpiytitai  ot  %ivadoi  xal 
analol  (Hes.)  speaks  for  the  passing  of  x  into  y.  The  Skt.  ^oj;  am- 
plecti  compared  by  Fick*  215  would  agree  well  with  these  words 
but  there  is  no  authority  for  the  verb,  and  the  Zend  words  connected 
with  it  seem  to  have  their  meanings  anything  but  fixed. 

158)  St.  ut  vy-Qo-g  moist,   liquid,   vyQO'tri-g  moistness, 

'OyQ-aivo)  wet. 
Skt.  uksh-d-mi  sprinkle,  besprinkle,  uksh-an  steer, 

buU. 
Lat.  uv-^Oj  uv-OTj  um-or,  uniecto. 
Goth,  auhs-a,  0.-H.-G.  ohso  ox. 
Ir.  OSS  deer   (Corm.  Gl.  p.  41  seg),   Cymr.  ych  pi. 
ychm  Com.  ohan  bos  (Z.*  293). 
Bopp  GL,   Benf.  I  43$,   11  357.   —   I  regard  the  Skt.  uksh  as 
a  secondary  form  for  the  primary  ug.    uv-e-o  is  from  ugv-e  o  like 
fru-o-r  from  frugv-o-r  with  added  v.    umor,  umidus^  umecto  point  to 
a  lost  a4jective-stem  u-mo  nom.  umus,  whence  umor  like  dlbor  from 
alhus,  umidu-s  like  vividus  from  vivu-8.    The  h  is  here  in  all  cases 
a  late  intrusion.  —  The  O.-N.  vok-r  moist  belongs  to  a  rt.  vag  of 
similar  meaning  (Fick  Ztschr.  XX  167). 

159)  vyi-^g  (St.  vytEg\  vyttj-QO-g  healthy,  vyis-ta  health, 

vyiaCv'Gi  am  healthy,  vyid^-cD  make  healthy. 
•    Skt.  ug-ra-s  powerful.  6g-<zs  strength,  vitality,  og-as- 

vant  strong,  ogijas  stronger.  —  Zd.  vajs  strengthen, 

vaz-y-ant  quick,  swift,  vaz-d-vare  increase. 
Lat.  veg-e-o  excite,   mg-e-o,  veg-e-turS,  vig-ar,  vig-il, 

aug-€'0,  aug-men-tu-m, 
Goth,  avik-a  increase  (trans.). 
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Lith.  tig-i'S,    ug-i-Sy    growth,    sucker,   I'g-a    berry, 
dug-u  grow,  aug-fnti  (st.  aug-men)  shoot,  growth. 

O.-Ir.  og  integer  (Z.^  33),  age,  integritas,  virginitas, 
(Z.2  247). 
187  Bopp  Gl.  s  V.  ogas,  one  or  two  points  discussed  by  Pott  I  205, 

Kuhn  Ztschr.  Ill  336.  —  The  above  words  are  to  be  referred  to  three 
primary  forms:  1)  vag,  retained  in  the  Skt.  vag^  apparently  ire,  va- 
gari,  whence  vag  ra  s  thunderbolt,  lightning  (Zd.  vaz-ra  club),  vag-a  8 
strength,  (strengthening)  food,  race,  vdgin  quick,  lively,  vdg-a-jd-mi 
run  a  race,  hurry,  incite.  Also  the  Lai  veg-eo  (Enn.  Ann.  477,  Com.  2), 
veg-e-tu-8,  vig-e-o,  vig  or,  vig-il  along  with  the  O.-H.-G.  wachrar  alacer 
and  —  from  the  notion  of  growing  —  A.-S.  vocor  proles,  fenus  (cp. 
Toxoff,  fenus).  2)  ug,  related  to  vag  as  the  Skt.  sup  (Gk.  vn)  to  svap 
(No.  391).  This  the  shortest  form  is  the  base  of  the  Gk.  words, 
though  there  is  an  t  added  which  1  do  not  understand  {vy^Ca  late. 
Lob.  El.  I  279).  From  ug  moreover  we  get  the, Skt.  ug-ras,  the 
Irish  and  the  three  Lithuanian  forms ;  the  Lith.  Vg-a  reminds  us  forc- 
ibly of  the  Lat.  li-va,  which  may  be  for  ug-va,  though  Corssen  I* 
546  expresses  a  different  view.  3)  An  increase  of  soimd  raises  ug  to 
aug,  i.  e.  Skt.  6g,  6g ;  this  form  is  preserved  pure  in  the  Lat.  aug-eo, 
augm-tu-s  (cp.  Skt.  ogas-vant)^  in  the  Goth,  auk-a,  and  the  Lith. 
dugu.  '  This  stem  with  added  s  is  treated  separately  at  No^  583.  — 
The  meanings  develope  themselves  easily  in  all  cases  from  the  primary 
meaning  "to  be  active".  * 

160)  <pT]y6'g  oak,  (prjy-civ  oak-grove,  (ptiy-iVBO-Qf  (pT^y-tvo-g 

oaken. 

Lat.  fdgu-s  beech,  fag-hteu-Sj  fag-inU'S,  fagutali-s. 

O.-H.-G.  buohha,  A.-S.  boce. 
Pott  W.  Ill  504,  Grimm  Gesch.  398,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  IV  84.  — 
The  Bohemian  huk  red-beech,  and  the  Ch.-Sl.  buk-y  fagus,  littera, 
liber  (Miklos.  Lex.  48)  are  proved  by  their  k  to  be  borrowed  from 
the  German.  —  The  tree  is  not  the  same  in  the  three  families  of  speech ; 
Kuhn  coiyectures  the  word  to  have  been  originally  the  name  of 
a  tree  with  edible  fruit,  and  accepts  the  etj'mology  from  fpayatv  (No. 
408).  —  So  too  Pictet  I  213  who  reminds  us  of  aes-cuJu-s,  but  the 
connection  of  this  word  with  the  rt.  ed  eat  (No.  279)  cannot  be 
allowed  to  be  established  on  account  of  the  diphthong.  But  an-vXo-g 
acorn  suggests  the  Skt.  af  eat.  The  Skt.  bhag  means  distribute,  so 
that  here  we  get  the  primary  meaning.    (Cp.  above  p.  113.) 

161)  Rt.  ^Xey  (pkiy-o)^  (plsy-i-d^-o  bum,  shine,  (pkiy-fiay 

fpksy-^ovi^    conflagration,     ^ksy-vQO-g    burning, 
(pko^  (St.  g)Xoy)  flame. 
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Skt.  bhrdg  bhrdg-e  glow,  gleam,  bhrdg  (f.),  bJiarg-as 

brightness. 
Lai  fulg-e-o,   ftUg-ur,   ful-men,   ful-vu-s,   flag-ra-re, 

flam-ma,  fid-men  priest. 
Groth.  bairh-irS  dijXogj  at-bairht-ja  inifpalvto^  0.-H.-G. 

blichu  splendeo. 
Lith.  blizg-ii   glimmer,   shine,   Ch.-Sl.  brezg-u  dilu- 

culum. 
Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  Ill  644,  Benf.  I  106,  II  340.  —  The  ideas 
shine  and  bum  run  into  one  another  as  they  do  in  many  other  in- 
stances. The  g  is  in  several  instances  driven  out  of  the  Lat.  word. 
fid-men  is  by  Varro  1.  1.  V  84  Mull,  derived  from  filurn  "quo  caput 
cinctum  luibebant**.  Mommsen  Hist,  of  Rome  Pp.  155  regards  the 
word,  as  we  do,  as  meaning  "the  kindler".  ful  vu  s  seems  to  me  to 
belong  here  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  its  use  with  that  of 
at^cov  ald-otp,  both  being  epithets  of  lions  and  eagles,  but  not  fid- 
vu-ft  which  denotes  a  lighter  colour  and  belongs  to  No.  197.  It  may  188 
be  replied  to  Corssen's  objection  I*  146,  that  the  Gk.  words  aid'mv, 
at&oiff  prove  that  the  colour  yellow  could  have  been  denoted  by  a  rt. 
meaning  bum,  shine.  The  connection  of  ferveo  with  our  rt.  so  often 
maintained,  and  among  others  by  Grassmann  Ztschr.  XI  88,  seems 
to  be  very  doubtful  if  only  on  account  of  the  meaning.  —  In  the  Lith. 
hlizg-u  the  z  is  ace.  to  Schleicher  Lit.  Gr.  72  added,  perhaps  the  r 
has  been  retained  in  the  Lith.  breJcszta  it  is  twilight,  where  the  k 
before  sz  may  have  arisen  from  g.    Lottner  Ztschr.  VII  20. 

162)  Rt.    qppUT    (pQvy-o    parch,    fp^vy-avo-v    dry    wood, 

(pQvy-s-tQO-v    grate,    (povx-ro-g    roasted,    a    fire 
signal. 
Skt.  bharg^  bhragg  (bhrg-d-mi)  parch,  roast. 
Lat.  frig-o  roast,  bake. 
Bopp  GL,    Pott  W.  Ill  543,  Benf.  II  13.  —  There  is  probably 
some  connection  with  No.  161,  but  the  words  separated  when  the 
Greeks  and  Italians  were  still  one  nation.  —  On  the  i  of  frig-ere  see 
Walter  Ztschr.  XII  413. 

163)  Rt.  cpuT    <pBvy'(o   flee,    ^vy-ij    flight,    q)V^a   fright, 

(ptry-d-s  rmiaway,  (pv^i-g  flight,  (pv^t-iio-g  run- 
away, ready  to  flee. 

Skt.  bhug  bhug-d-mi  bend,  bhug-'na-s  bent,  bkugors 
arm,  bhoga-s  coil  of  a  snake. 

Lat.  fug-i'Oy  fug-a,  fug-axy  fugitivu-Sy  fugare. 
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Goth,  biug-a  xaiinta),  N.-H.-G.  biege,  O.-H.-G.  elin- 

bogo,  (elbow), 
Ch.-Sl.   heg-a-ti  fugere,    beg-l-t-c-l   transfuga,    Lith. 
heg-ti  flee,  run,  biig-ti  to  be  afraid,  baag-u-s  timid, 
frightful. 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  HI  530,  Benf.  II  20,   Schleich.  Ksl.  123.  — 
The  meaning   of  the  Teutonic  words  and  the  vowel  of  the  Slaro- 
Lithuanian  makes  us  hesitate,  still  the  idea  of  flight  may  well  have 
developed  itself  from  the  notion  bend  out,  bend  round,  turn  oneself 
(cp.  zQOTCi^,  tQoncciov).    The  Lith.  words  with  u  and  au  are  remark- 
able. —  gwfa   is  for  (pv9-ia  from  qpvy-ia.     The   g  in  the   Teutonic 
words  is  explained  by  Grassmann  XII  121  by  an  aspirate  which  he 
says  was  once  at  the  end  of  the  rt.,  so  that  it  was  once  hhugh. 

164)   (pciy-m^  q)cit-co  roast,  bake,  (pciy-avo-v  grate,  ^cox- 
ro-g  roasted. 
O.-H.-G.  bahliru  bake. 
Benf.  II  13,  who  refers  these  words  to  No.  162,  Pott  W.  Ill 
511.    The  Skt.  words  which  used  to  be  added  here  are  to  be  kept 
quite  distinct.    For  the  Skt.  hhuk-ta-s  means  ace.  to  the  PW.  not 
"cooked"  but  only  "distributed"   and  hMg-ana-m  cask,  vessel.    No 
rt.  hhag  meaning  to  cook,   or  at  all  events   "to  warm,  to  be  hot'*, 
such  as  Corssen  assumes  in  order  to  find  a  derivation  for  favilla, 
fovere,  favere  (I*  142  f.  cp.  IP  1004)  can  for  a  moment  hold  its  ground 
in  Sanskrit.    And  it  is  a  long  way,  it  seems  to  me,   from  cpciya  = 
189  bahhu  to  fovere  and  favere.  —  On  the  other  hand  it  is  probable  that 
qpogt-jjftio-s,  (po^o-g  pointed,  properly  burnt  out  of  shape  (of  earthen 
vessels),   the  latter  used  of  the  Thersites's  pointed  head  (Hes.  ojv- 
%iq)alog)   B  219   (Buttm.   Lexil.   I   242),   are  connected  with  (poiyBiv. 
Pott,  who  ^11*  322)   says  this  explanation  is   "dictated  only  by  de- 
spair", pays  no  attention  to  the  word  (po^ix^iXog  which  is  well  at- 
tested from  Simonides  in  Athen.  XII  480,  and  proposes  himself  still 
more  desperate  explanations. 


.  Greek  %  corresponds  to  Indo-Germanic  gh.  This  letter 
is  represented  in  Sanskrit  by  ^A,  or  i^,  in  Zend  by  g,  gh, 
jy  Zj  zh,  in  Latin  by  A,  in  the  middle  of  a  word  by  ^r,  in 
Gothic  by  g,  in  Church-Slavonic  by  g,  z^  z,  in  Lithuanian 
by  gj  z,  in  Old  Irish  by  g. 
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165)  Rt.  dpx  aQX'(*>  am  the  first,  a(>;|^-o-s  leader,  aQX-i^ 
beginning,  rule,  a(f%-(Qv  (st.  aQxovx)  rtller,  oqx- 
a^io-g  leader. 
Skt.  arh  arhrd-mi  am  worth,  am  able,  arh-ors  worthy, 
arh-an  (st.  arlmnt)  able,  worth,  arghrCHn  value, 
gift  of  honour,  argh-ja-s  valuable.  —  Zd.  arej 
deserve,  be  worth,  arej-anh  (from  argh-as)  value. 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  Ill  740  though  doubtfully,  Benf.  I  112,  where 
many  incorrect  assertions  are  made  about  the  use  of  the  Gk.  words. 
—  When  the  agreement  in  sound  is  so  complete  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  the  identity  of  the  two  roots.  The  fundamental  notion  common 
to  the  two  is  that  of  worth,  it  may  be  that  of  splendour:  &qxbiv 
Xd line IV  (Hes.),  though  M.  Schmidt  questions  the  gloss.  As  regards 
the  further  development  we  must  remark  that  arh-d-mi  ia  like  aQx-m 
used  as  a  kind  of  auxiliary  with  the  infinitive,  the  former  in  so  co- 
lourless a  meaning  as  I  can,  I  may ;  again  that  th^  word  is  constantly 
used  of  religious  services  and  ceremonies,  as  in  andqiofuxi,  dnaQxVi 
aQxiucta  (Hesych.)  =  agyticcra  J  446  primitiae,  "KcczdQxoiioti ,  nQogocQx- 
oyMi  (L.  Herbst  on  Cobet's  emendations  in  Thucydides  p.  9).  We 
are  reminded  in  vndgxftv  '*to  be  at  hand"  of  the  meaning  "to  have 
the  power  to".  The  somewhat  different  use  of  dgxeo^cci  for  "to 
begin",  as  distinguished  from  the  carrying  out  of  the  affair,  does  not 
occur  frequently  till  the  Odyssey  though  it  certainly  cannot  but  be 
recognized  in  the  Homeric  ccQxVy  ^£  ^9XV9'  —  ogx-ccy^og  is  rightly 
regained  by  Benf.  I  114  as  a  superlative  form  (cp.  Pott  IP  461), 
o  by  the  side  of  a  as  in  oyxo-g  (No.  1)  cp.  Lobeck  Prolog.  295.  — 
Besides  argh  there  is  also  adduced  a  Skt.  ri  rdgh  of  similar  mean- 
ing. Ought  we  not  to  regard  this  as  the  connecting  link  with  the 
Goth  ragin  doyfia,  raginon  riysiioveveiVy  fidur-ragineis  Tcr^a^^''^*'  ^>th 
the  words  which  Diefenb.  II  165  adds  from  the  other  Teutonic  lang- 
uages? A  still  bolder  step  would  it  be  to  connect,  with  Jac.  Grimm, 
who  is  there  quoted,  the  Germ,  ragen  (project),  and  even  regen  (stir), 
however  well  the  former  would  serve  for  the  primary  meaning  of  190 
the  root.  The  Goth,  verb  finds  considerable  I'esemblance  in  the  Lith. 
rdg-in-ti  compel,  summon.  We  may  perhaps  be  said  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  this  way  in  having  rescued  dqx  *o<l  «^^  from  their  remark- 
able isolation.  —  This  rt.  is  thoughtfully  discussed,  especially  with 
reference  to  its  meanings,  by  Autenrieth  in  the  Munchner  Gymnasial- 
zeitschr.  1868  p.  266,  where  &qx<o  is  set  down  as  a  duplicate  odQxofiai, 
(below  p.  691).  But  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  change  of  meaning 
seems  even  greater  than  if  our  account  of  the  words  is  accepted. 

'^    166)    Rt.  dx  ayx  ayX'Ca  tie  tight;  strangle,  ayx-ovti  hang- 
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tne  sense  of  milking  only  among  the  European  peoples.  It  is  ident- 
ical in  origin  with  No.  161.  The  softening  of  r  into  I  is  connected 
with  the  change  of  meaning.  The  words  for  milk,  among  which  only 
the  German  words  certainly  belong  here,  are  noticed  under  No.  123.  — 
The  hopeless  wxTog  dfiolym,  on  which  cp.  especially  Pott  IP  128, 
Schenkel  "Worth  der  Sprachvergleichung"  p.  12  and  Fick*  837,  has 
certainly  nothing  to  do  with  dfiskym.  For  the  latest  attempt  at  esta- 
blishing such  connection  see  Pictet  II  63. 

151)  Rt.  ^€pt  aiiaQy-cD  pluck  off,  aiiOQyo-g  squeezing  out^ 

aiLOQyri  dregs,  oiwQy-w-iiL  wipe  away,  oftopy-^a 

spot. 
Skt.  mar^  (No.  150). 
Lat.  merg-a€j  merg'e(t)s. 

mergae  "furculae  quihus  acervi  frugum  fiunt*'  Paul.  E^it.  124 
closely  connected  with  merge(t)-8  sheaf.  Cp.  also  afiogy^iicc  avlXsypLa 
a(ftvfia  Hesych.  and  ccfiogy-ig  flax,  diiogyivo-g  of  fine  linen  and  the 
184  name  of  the  island  U^iogyog  distinguished  for  its  linen.  The  Lat. 
amurca  =  dfUgyrj  is  a  borrowed  word  (Corssen  11*  162).  —  Cp.  No. 
150.  The  preservation  of  the  rt.  with  r  by  the  side  of  the  one  with 
I  with  a  different  meaning  is  peculiar  to  the  Graeco-Italians. 

152)  oQyij  impulse,  passion,  ogya-co  swell,  be  puffed  up, 

6Qyd-(d)'g  meadow,  park. 
Skt.  urgj  urgd,  urgas  fulness  of  power,  sap,  energy, 
urgorjd-mi  nourish,  strengthen,  urg-iia-s  strong, 
urgas-vat  swelling. 
PW.  under  urg.  —  We  must  consider  the  root-form  to  be  varg, 
whence  we  can  also  get  to  virg-a  and  virg-o(n),  grown  girls  being 
called  Sgyddsg  from  their  fiill  shape.     So  Corssen  IP  521.     Cp.  No. 
142.  —  The  meaning  anger  for  ogyi^  is  its  latest. 

153)  oQiy-dj  OQiy-w-^i  stretch  out,  oQcy-vd-O'iiai  stretch 

myself,  extend,  reach,  OQay-iia,  oge^L-g  a  stretch- 
ing, oQyvid,  oQoyvia  fathom. 
Skt.  ar-g  arg-d-mi  attain  to,  r-n-g-e  stretch  myself, 
rg-ihs  straight,  right,  righteous,  rdgi-s  row,  line, 
rg-rors  guide.  —  Zd.  erem  straight,  right,  true, 
as  subst.  finger. 
Lat.  reg-o,  e-rig-Oy  por-rig-o,  rog-us^  rec-tu-s,  rex, 
Goth,  rak^a  (uf^dk-ja  stretch  out^,  raih-Us  right, 
straight,  M.-H.-6.  reichen  (?). 
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O.-Ir.  reraig  perf.  direxit  (Stokes,  Beitr.  VII  11), 
ri,  ace.  pi.  riya^  rex  (Z.^  229),  rige  imperium 
(Goid.  p.  73,  43). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Benf.  I  65,  PW.,  Pott  W.  Ill  424.  —  The  Skt.  argana-m 
acquiring,  collecting,  agrees  well  with  the  Goth,  rik-a  oooQevoa  which  has 
been  likewise  compared  and  which  seems  to  go  with  rogu-s  fagot- 
heap.  Walter  (Qnaest.  etymol.  Freienwalde  1864  p.  4)  is  for  com- 
pletely separating  these  words,  with  which  goes  the  Sicilian-Greek 
4oy6-g  corn-store  (C.  I.  5674,  102),  together  with  the  Ski  arg-d-mi 
from  oQeyatj  giving  collect  as  their  fundamental  notion.  But  a  single 
glance  at  the  meaning  given  in  the  PW.  for  arg-d-mi  and  r-n-ge  and 
especially  at  their  compounds,  shows  at  once  that  they  are  not 
to  be  separated.  The  first  verb  is  related  to  the  second  exactly  as 
the  Germ,  erlangen  (attain)  is  to  langen  (reach).  W.*8  conjecture  as 
to  the  relationship  of  rogare,  seems  to  me,  like  Corssen's  remarks 
on  the  same  point  (Nachtr.  170),  unsound.  But  I  agree  with  the 
view  expressed  Ztechr.  XII  420  that  reg-io  as  '* direction,  tract",  be- 
longs here.  The  prinmry  meaning  has  preserved  still  greater  vitality 
in  the  expression  e  regione  over  against  (cp.  the  Germ,  im  Bereich, 
within  the  reach  of).  But  OQsy^a  which  W.  connects  has  not  this 
meaning.  Here  we  may  mention  Unger's  suggestion  (Philol.  XXI  8) 
that  the  often  recurring  proper  name  "Aqyoq  properly  means  nothing 
but  *  tract*.  We  might  adduce  the  Zd.  raji  (j  from  g)  kingdom  in 
support  of  this.  —  It  is  true  that  rex  suggests  the  Skt.  rdgan,  Goth. 
reik-8  long,  but  this  is  hardly  enough  to  make  us  separate  it  from 
reg-ere  and  put  it  down  to  the  rt.  rdg  shine  (No.  121)  which  is  given 
for  the  Skt.  word.  The  Skt.  i-rag-ja-ti  he  arranges,  guides,  rules, 
distinguished  by  a  prothetic  i  is  completely  equivalent  in  meaning  to 
regere,  rak-sh  too,  custodire,  regere,  is  from  the  same  rt.  Perhaps 
therefore  Corssen  (I*  461)  is  right  in  referring  the  Skt.  rdg -an  to  135 
this  rt.  But  *FjiyOiaoq  serves  the  less  to  attest  a  Gk.  st.  pi^y  ruler, 
inasmuch  as  this  proper  name  (that  occurs  first  in  Suidas)  admits  of 
other  etymologies  —  e.  g.  from  'P/fytov  (cp.  *A6(on6-Xaog),  —  Corssen 
(as  above)  gives  conjectures  on  erga  and  ergo  which  together  with 
corgo  he  considers  to  be   compounds  with  e  and  con. 

154)   Rt.  ^€T  ^iir^  dye,  Qay-sv-g^  ^Tiy  sv-g  dyer,  ^iy-og, 
Qiy-^ia  pdfiiia. 
Skt  rang  (rag-d-mi,  rag-jd-mi)  colour  oneself,  redden, 
raga-jd-mi  dye,  redden,  rak-ta-s  dyed,  red,  rdga-s 
colour,  ruddiness,  rag-aka-s  washer. 

Bopp  GL,   Pott  W.  in  582.   ~   qiidi  is   exactly  equivalent  to 
the  ^Vi,  rag-jd-mi,  i.  e.  rag-jd-mi.    On  the  Gk.  words  cp.  E.  M.  p.  703, 

15* 
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28  (ed.  Gaisford);  there  occur  besides  ^ayevg,  ^syBvg  and  (riysvg. 
Since  ^ijyea  aiyaXoBvta  are  brilliant  carpets,  ^fjy-og  must  certainly 
be  put  here  and  not  with  Qccnog  rag,  as  Ddderlein  Gloss.  1053  again 
assumes,  and  Lobeck,  Rhemat.  79,  who  identifies  our  words  with 
.  qetfiv  facere^  mentioning  inficere.  But  a  comparison  of  languages 
demonstrates  the  difference  of  the  roots  f>€t  and  FpcT,  Fcpx  (No.  141), 
to  which  view,  as  M.  Schmidt  ad  Hesych.  s.  v.  j^^vuo^ayig  xffvao^atpig 
remarks,  this  compound  with  single  q  adds  fresh  weight.  Moreover 
pafflo  never  occurs  in  the  sense  of  'work  at\  —  Bopp  is  wrong  in 
bringing  oqyq  to  this  rt.;  its  meaning  marks  it  as  distinct  (No.  152). 
—  No.  121  is  related. 

155)  Rt.  CTet  (Sriy-Gi  cover,  ^rsy-ri,  riy^y  dxiy-og^  tsy-og 

roof,  Ctey-avo-g  covered,  6xay'v6-g  thick. 
Skt.  stiuig  sthag-d'tni  tego,  occulo. 
Lat.  teg-o,  tec-tu-m,  teg-i-nieny  teg-ula,  tag-uriurm, 
O.-N.  thak  roof  [thatch,  Germ.  Dach],  0.-H.-G.  dek-ju 

1  cover. 
Lith.  sfeg-iu  I  cover,  stoga-s  roof. 
O.-Ir.  tegy  tech,   gen.   tige,  dat.  taig,   tig,  ace.   tech 
domus  (Z.^  270);  con-ro-taig  perf.  exstruxit,  con- 
id-rO'tig  aedificavit  earn  (Z.*  449). 
Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  Ill  448,   Benf.  I  641,  who  compares  Tfyia 
as  well.  —  Kuhn  Ztschr.  Ill  322.     On  the  initial  see  Lob.  Elem.  I 
130.    We  can  see  with  peculiar  clearness  in  the  case  of  this  rt.  the 
loss  of  the  initial  8,    It  is  still  preserved  in  the  Lat.  stega  covering 
with  the  later  form  i-stega  (Corssen  P  463).  —  The  Ir.  teg  tech  can 
not  be  allowed  here  imless  ch  is  the  representative  of  the  modified  g 
(Z.*63,  Stokes  Ir.  Gl.  569,  Corm.  Gl.  Transl.  p.  167,  Ebel  Beitr.  II 
165).    If  it  is  not,  the  Irish  words  must  be  put  under  No.  235. 

156)  0(paQayo-g  noise,  ^tpaQayi-Gi  make  a  noise,  hiss. 
Skt.  sphurg  sphu/rg-d^ii  tono,  m-sphurg  strepere. 
Lith.  sprag-u  crackle. 

Pott  W.  11  1,  428,  Benf.  I  687.  —  Pott's  comparison  of  the 
O.-H.-G.  sprehhan  is  adopted  and  worked  out  by  Leo  Meyer  Ztschr. 
VI  151.' —  The  relation  ot  the  Gk.  word  to  ccaipccQayog  wind-pipe, 
186  and  (paqvy^  gullet,  wind-pipe  (No.  408b)  presents  a  difficulty.  The 
subst.  atpaQuyog  occurs  as  such  only  in  the  Grammarians,  but  it  is 
to  be  seen  in  another  form  in  compormds  like  paQv-atpccQayo-g  deep 
thundering,  iQi-afpaqayog  epithet  of  Poseidon  and  Zeus.  —  Cp.  Lobeck 
Proleg.  303. 

157)  6q)Lyy'Ci}  bind,  compress,  6q)iyX'r6-g  tied  up,  ^tply-iia, 
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6(piy-fi6'g,     (pl-(i6-g    fastening,     tpifio-o)     fasten, 

strap  up. 
Lat.  fig-o,  fixu-s. 
Benf.  I  657,  Eohn  Ztschr.  IV  9  challeDges  the  connexion  on 
the  score  of  the  meaning,  which  is  however  almost  identical.  At 
Aesch.  Prom.  58  atpCyyB  could  almost  he  rendered  hy  fige.  Cp.  figere 
tabulas,  clavum,  in  crucern.  The  meaning  pierce  is  only  a  derived 
one.  tpi-fio-g  was  already  in  the  E.  M.  p.  796,  21  connected  with 
aq>iy'(i6-s.  Perhaps  also  fi-lu-m  string  for  fig-lu-m  and  £<piy^  St. 
Ztpiyy  Boeotian  ^tj  St.  ^i%  "hinder,  strangler"  belongs  here;  though 
the  last  could  not  unless  the  media  in  this  stem  arose  from  a  tenuis, 
for  the  X  in  the  Boeotian  *t|  is  also  established  by  <bC%-iQv  oqog. 
(piTudiinv  natdsQaaxsCv  (Suid.)  by  the  side  of  cxpiy%xtti  ot  xCvccdoi  %ttl 
analog  (Hes.)  speaks  for  the  passing  of  x  into  y.  The  Skt.  spag  am- 
plecti  compared  by  Fick*  215  would  agree  well  with  these  words 
but  there  is  no  authority  for  the  verb,  and  the  Zend  words  connected 
with  it  seem  to  have  their  meanings  anything  but  fixed. 

158)  St.  UT  vy-Qo-g  moist,    liquid,   vyQo-tri'g  moistness, 

tiyQ-aCvfo  wet. 
Skt.  uksh-d-mi  sprinkle,  besprinkle,  uhsh-an  steer, 

bull. 
Lat.  tiv-eOj  uv-or,  umror,  uniecto, 
Goth,  auhs-a,  0.-H.-G.  ohso  ox. 
Ir.  OSS  deer   (Conn.  Gl.  p.  41  seg),   Cymr.  ych  pi. 
ychen  Com.  ohan  bos  (Z.*^  293). 
Bopp  Gl.,  Benf.  I  43$,   11  357.    —   I  regard  the  Skt.  uksh  as 
a  secondary  form  for  the  primary  ug.    uv-e-o  is  from  ugv-e-o  like 
fru-o-r  from  frugv-o-r  with  added  v.    timor,  iimiduSy  ttmecto  point  to 
a  lost  adjective-stem  u-mo  nom.  umu-8,  whence  Umar  like  albor  from 
albus,  umidurS  like  vividus  from  vivu-8.    The  h  is  here  in  all  cases 
a  late  intrusion.  —  The  O.-N.  vok-r  moist  belongs  to  a  rt.  vag  of 
similar  meaning  (Fick  Ztschr.  XX  167). 

159)  vyi'Tjg  (St.  vyc6g\  vyiri-Qo-g  healthy,  vyu-ia  health, 

vyiavv-G)  am  healthy,  vyidt'CO  make  healthy. 
•    Skt.  ug-ra-s  powerful,  og-as  strength,  vitality,  og-as- 

vant  strong,  ogijas  stronger.  —  Zd.  vaj2  strengthen, 

vaz-y-ant  quick,  swift,  vaz-d-vare  increase. 
Lat.  veg-e-o  excite,   vig-e-o,  veg-e-turs,  vig-or,  vig-il, 

aug-e-o,  aug-inen-tu-m. 
Goth,  avtk-a  increase  (trans.). 
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Lith.  ug-i'Sy    ug-i-s,    growth,    sucker,   fg-a    berry, 
dug-u  grow,  aug-tnu  (st.  aug-men)  shoot,  growth. 

O.-Ir.  og  integer  (Z.^  33),  age,  integritas,  virginitas, 
(Z.2  247). 
187  Bopp  Gl.  8  V.  ogas,  one  or  two  points  discussed  by  Pott  I  205, 

Kuhn  Ztschr.  Ill  336.  —  The  above  words  are  to  be  referred  to  three 
primary  forms:  1)  vag,  retained  in  the  Skt.  vag^  apparently  ire,  va- 
gari,  whence  vag  ra  8  thunderbolt,  lightning  (Zd.  vaz-ra  club),  vag -a  8 
strength,  (strengthening)  food,  race,  vdgin  quick,  lively,  vag-ajd-mi 
run  a  race,  hurry,  incite.  Also  the  Lat.  veg-eo  (Enn.  Ann.  477,  Com.  2), 
veg'e-tii-8y  vig-e-o,  vig  or,  vig-il  along  with  the  O.-H.-G.  wach^ar  alacer 
and  —  from  the  notion  of  growing  —  A.-S.  vocor  proles,  fenus  (cp. 
Toxog,  fenu8).  2)  ug^  related  to  vag  as  the  Skt.  8up  (Gk.  vn)  to  svap 
(No.  391).  This  the  shortest  form  is  the  base  of  the  Gk.  words, 
though  there  is  an  t  added  which  1  do  not  understand  {vyBia  late. 
Lob.  El.  I  279).  From  ug  moreover  we  get  the  ^  Skt.  ug-ra  8,  the 
Irish  and  the  three  Lithuanian  forms;  the  Lith.  Vg-a  reminds  us  forc- 
ibly of  the  Lat.  tt-va,  which  may  be  for  ugva,  though  Corssen  I' 
546  expresses  a  different  view.  3)  An  increase  of  sound  raises  ug  to 
aug,  i.  e,  Skt.  6g,  6g;  this  form  is  preserved  pure  in  the  Lat.  aug-eo, 
augvs-tu-s  (cp.  Skt.  ogas-vant),  in  the  Goth,  auk-a,  and  the  Lith. 
dugu.  ' This  stem  with  added  8  is  treated  separately  at  No*  583.  — 
The  meanings  develope  themselves  easily  in  all  cases  from  the  primary 
meaning  "to  be  active".  ' 

160)  qjrjyo-g  oak,  (priy-dv  oak-grove,  tpriy-tveO'^y  qjtjy-ivo-g 

oaken. 
Lat.  fdgU'S  beech,  fag-ineu-s,  fag-inu-s,  fagutali-s. 
O.-H.-G.  huoJiha,  A.-S.  boce. 

Pott  W.  Ill  504,  Grimm  Gesch.  398,  Kuhn  Ztechr.  IV  84.  — 
The  Bohemian  huk  red-beech,  and  the  Ch.-Sl.  buk-g  fagus,  littera, 
liber  (Miklos.  Lex.  48)  are  proved  by  their  k  to  be  borrowed  from 
the  German.  —  The  tree  is  not  the  same  in  the  three  families  of  speech ; 
Kuhn  coiyectures  the  word  to  have  been  originally  the  name  of 
a  tree  with  edible  fruit,  and  accepts  the  etymology  from  <pccyeiv  (No. 
408).  —  So  too  Pictet  I  213  who  reminds  us  of  aes-culu'8,  but  the 
connection  of  this  word  with  the  rt.  ed  eat  (No.  279)  cannot  be 
allowed  to  be  established  on  account  of  the  diphthong.  But  an-vXo-g 
acorn  suggests  the  Skt.  ag  eat.  The  Skt.  bhag  means  distribute,  so 
that  here  we  get  the  primary  meaning.    (Cp.  above  p.  113.) 

161)  Rt.  gpAey  gpAiy-co,  (pXey-i-d-'Co  bum,  shine,  q)liy'(ia^ 

iplsy-fiovi^    conflagration,     {pXBy-vQO-g    burning, 
9)Ao'5  (St.  q>Xoy)  flame. 
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Skt.  bhrdg  hhrdg-e  glow,  gleam,  hhrdg  (f.),  hha/rg-ds 
brightness. 

Lat.  fulg-e-o,  fulg-ur,  ful-men,  fulrVU-Sy  flag-ra-re, 
flam-ma,  fid-men  priest. 

Goth,  bairh-t-s  drjlog^  at-hairht-ja  i7tiq>aivcDy  0.-H.-G. 
hltchii  splendeo. 

Lith.  hlizg-u  glimmer,  shine,  Ch.-Sl.  hrezg-u  dilu- 
culum. 
Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  Ill  544,  Benf.  I  106,  II  340.  —  The  ideas 
shine  and  bum  run  into  one  another  as  they  do  in  many  other  in- 
stances. The  g  is  in  several  instances  driven  out  of  the  Lat.  word. 
fid-men  is  by  Varro  1.  1.  V  84  Milll.  derived  from  filum  **quo  caput 
cinctum  luibehant^*.  Mommsen  Hist,  of  Rome  I*  p.  155  regards  the 
word,  as  we  do,  as  meaning  "the  kindler".  ful  vu-s  seems  to  me  to 
belong  here  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  its  use  with  that  of 
cctQ'(ov  ald-otp^  both  being  epithets  of  lions  and  eagles,  but  not  fld- 
vu-it  which  denotes  a  lighter  colour  and  belongs  to  No.  197.  It  may  188 
be  replied  to  Corssen's  objection  I*  146,  that  the  Gk.  words  ccHd'ODVy 
ald'fnff  prove  that  the  colour  yellow  could  have  been  denoted  by  a  rt. 
meaning  bum,  shine.  The  connection  of  ferveo  with  our  rt.  so  often 
maintained,  and  among  others  by  Grassmann  Ztschr.  XI  88,  seems 
to  be  very  doubtful  if  only  on  account  of  the  meaning.  —  In  the  Lith, 
blizg-u  the  z  is  ace.  to  Schleicher  Lit.  Gr.  72  added,  perhaps  the  r 
has  been  retained  in  the  Lith.  hrekszta  it  is  twilight,  where  the  k 
before  8Z  may  have  arisen  from  g.    Lottner  Ztschr.  VII  20. 

162)  Rt.    cppuT    <pQvy-G}    fSLTchj    ipQvy-avo-v    dry    wood, 

(pQvy'S-tQO'V    grate,    fpQvx-ro-g    roasted,    a    fire 
signal. 
Skt.  bharg,  bhragg  (hhrg-d-mi)  parch,  roast. 
Lat.  frtg-o  roast,  bake. 
Bopp  Gl.,    Pott  W.  Ill  643,  Benf.  II  13.  —  There  is  probably 
some  connection  with  No.  161,  but  the  words  separated  when  the 
Greeks  and  Italians  were  still  one  nation.  --  On  the  i  of  frig-ere  see 
Walter  Ztschr.  XII  413. 

163)  Rt.  cpuT   fpBvy-io   flee,    (pvy-i^   flight,    tpv^a   fright, 

fpvy-a-g  runaway,  tpv^t-g  flight,  9)i;|^-(40-g  run- 
away, ready  to  flee. 

Skt.  hhug  bhug-d-mi  bend,  bhug-fia-s  bent,  bhuga-s 
arm,  blwga-s  coil  of  a  snake. 

Lat.  fug-i-o,  fug-a,  fug-ax,  fugitivu-s,  fugare. 
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Goth,  biug-a  xdiintOy  N.-H.-G.  htegcy  0.-H,-G.  din- 

bogOy  (elbow), 
Ch.-Sl.   teg-a-ti  fugere,    beg-l-t-c-l   transfuga,    Litb. 
heg-u  flee,  run,  btig-ti  to  be  afraid,  baag-u-s  timid, 
frightful. 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  Ill  530,  Benf.  II  20,   Schleich.  Ksl.  123.  — 
The  meaning   of  the  Teutonic  words   and  the  vowel  of  the  Slavo- 
Lithuanian  makes  us  hesitate,  still  the  idea  of  flight  may  well  have 
developed  itself  from  the  notion  bend  out,  bend  round,  turn  oneself 
(cp.  TQonrj,  tQoitcciov).    The  Lith.  words  with  u  and  au  are  remark- 
able. —  (pvSa  is  for  (pvS-ioc  from  (pvy-tcc.    The   g  in  the   Teutonic 
words  is  explained  by  Grassmann  XII  121  by  an  aspirate  which  he 
says  was  once  at  the  end  of  the  rt.,  so  that  it  was  once  hhugh, 

164)   ^xDy-cj,  <p(6^-c3  roast,  bake,  qjciy-avo-v  grate,  qjox- 
To-g  roasted. 
0.-H.-G.  baJth-u  bake. 
Benf.  II  13,  who  refers  these  words  to  No.  162,  Pott  W.  Ill 
511.    The  Skt.  words  which  used  to  be  added  here  are  to  be  kept 
quite  distinct.    For  the  Skt.  bhuk-ta-s  means  ace.  to  the  PW.  not 
"cooked"  but  only  "distributed"   and  hhdg-ana-m  cask,  vessel.    No 
rt.  bhag  meaning  to  cook,   or  at  all  events   "to  warm,  to  be  hot", 
such  as  Corssen  assumes  in  order  to  find  a  derivation  for  favtUa, 
fovere,  favere  (I*  142  f.  cp.  IP  1004)  can  for  a  moment  hold  its  ground 
in  Sanskrit.    And  it  is  a  long  way,  it  seems  to  me,  from  tpmyta  = 
189  bahhu  to  fovere  and  favei'e.  —  On  the  other  hand  it  is  probable  that 
(po^i-XeiXo-g^  ffo^o-g  pointed,  properly  burnt  out  of  shape  (of  earthen 
vessels),   the  latter  used  of  the  Thersites's  pointed  head  (Hes.  d|v- 
%i(palog)   B  219   (Buttm.   Lexil.   I   242),   are  connected  with  tpmynv. 
Pott,   who  {{V  322)   says  this  explanation  is   "dictated  only  by  de- 
spair", pays  no  attention  to  the  word  fpo^C%siXog  which  is  well  at- 
tested from  Simonides  in  Athen.  XII  480,  and  proposes  himself  still 
more  desperate  explanations. 


.  Greek  %  corresponds  to  Indo-Germanic  gh.  This  letter 
is  represented  in  Sanskrit  by  ^7*,  or  A,  in  Zend  by  g,  gh, 
jy  z,  zh,  in  Latin  by  h,  in  the  middle  of  a  word  by  g,  in 
Gothic  by  g,  in  Church-Slavonic  by  g,  Zy  i,  in  Lithuanian 
by  g,  i,  in  Old  Irish  by  g. 
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165)  Rt.  dpx  &QX'^  ^^  t^^  first,  tcQx-o-g  leader,  aQX'V 
beginning,  rule,  aQx-G)v  (st.  ccqx'^'^)  niler,  oqX' 
afio-g  leader. 
Skt.  arh  arhrdrmi  am  worth,  am  able,  arh-ors  worthy, 
arh-an  (st.  arhanf)  able,  worth,  argh-a-m  value, 
gift  of  honour,  arglirja-s  valuable.  —  Zd.  arej 
deserve,  be  worth,  arej-anh  (from  argh-as)  value. 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  Ill  740  though  doubtfully,  Benf.  I  112,  where 
many  incorrect  assertions  are  made  about  the  use  of  the  Gk.  words. 
—  When  the  agreement  in  sound  is  so  complete  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  the  identity  of  the  two  roots.  The  fundamental  notion  common 
to  the  two  is  that  of  worth,  it  may  be  that  of  splendour:  aqxnv 
Xdfinfiv  (Hes.),  though  M.  Schmidt  questions  the  gloss.  As  regards 
the  further  development  we  must  remark  that  arh-d-mi  is  like  UQi-oi 
used  as  a  kind  of  auxiliary  with  the  infinitive,  the  former  in  so  co- 
lourless a  meaning  as  I  can,  I  may ;  again  that  the  word  is  constantly 
used  of  religious  services  and  ceremonies,  as  in  anaQXOfucif  anagxi^f 
aQXftata  (Hesych.)  ==  agyficcrcc  J  446  primitiae,  xatdQxoficciy  n(>ogciifx- 
ofuci  (L.  Herbst  on  Cobet's  emendations  in  Thucydides  p.  9).  We 
are  reminded  in  vTtdqxf'V  "to  be  at  hand"  of  the  meaning  "to  have 
the  power  to".  The  somewhat  different  use  of  agx^^^fxi  for  **to 
begin",  as  distinguished  from  the  carrying  out  of  the  affair,  does  not 
occur  frequently  till  the  Odyssey  though  it  certainly  cannot  but  be 
recognized  in  the  Homeric  ctQxVy  ^6  ^QXV^-  ~  09X"«/*o-s  is  rightly 
regarded  by  Benf.  I  114  as  a  superlative  form  (cp.  Pott  II*  461), 
o  by  the  side  of  a  as  in  oy%o-£  (No.  1)  cp.  Lobeck  Proleg.  295.  — 
Besides  argh  there  is  also  adduced  a  Skt.  ri  rdgh  of  similar  mean- 
ing. Ought  we  not  to  regard  this  as  the  connecting  link  with  the 
Goth  rtigin  doyiuc,  raginon  riysfiovsveiv,  fidur-ragineis  xBtqaqx^^  w\\h. 
the  words  which  Diefenb.  II  166  adds  from  the  other  Teutonic  lang- 
uages? A  still  bolder  step  would  it  be  to  connect,  with  Jac.  Grimm, 
who  is  there  quoted,  the  Germ,  ragen  (project),  and  even  regen  (stir), 
however  well  the  former  would  serve  for  the  primary  meaning  of  190 
the  root.  The  Goth,  verb  finds  considerable  resemblance  in  the  Lith. 
rdg-in-ti  compel,  summon.  We  may  perhaps  be  said  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  this  way  in  having  rescued  uqx  and  arh  from  their  remark- 
able isolation.  —  This  rt.  is  thoughtfully  discussed,  especially  with 
reference  to  its  meanings,  by  Autenrieth  in  the  Milnchner  Gymnasial- 
zeitschr.  1868  p.  266,  where  5^;f ©  is  set  down  as  a  duplicate  of  ^ffx^ptat 
(below  p.  691).  But  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  change  of  meaning 
seems  even  greater  than  if  our  account  of  the  words  is  accepted. 

^    166)   Rt.  dx  ayx  ciyX'^  tie  tight,  strangle,  ayx-ovrj  hang- 
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ing,  ccyx'h  ^yx-ov  near,  ax-vv-fiatj  &x-o-^ac^  ax- 
"  avG)  am  in  grief,  am  troubled,  aX'Og  anguish,  af- 

fliction, cix-^'Og  burden,  ax-^-o-fiaL  am  burdenedi 
troubled. 

Skt.  altrti-s  narrow,  pressure,  (di-aSy  ah-a-ti'S  ang- 
uist,  agh-a-m  evil,  sin.  —  Zd.  agh-a-na  (n.)  con- 
traction, cord,  az-anh  straits,  anguish,  sin, 

Lat.  mig-o,  ang-us-Ui^s,  ang-or,  ang-ina^  quinsy, 
Angitia  (Ital.  goddess),  anxiu-s. 

Goth.i  uggv-jUy  ga-aggv-ja  contract,  aggv-u-s  narrow, 
0.-H.-G.  angu-st  anguish.  —  Goth,  og  am  fright- 
ened, ag-is  fright. 

Ch.-Sl.  az-a  Ssafiog^  az-u-kU  angustus,  Lith.  dnkszta-s 
narrow. 

O.-Ir.  odd  angustia  {Z?  1006).  —  agur  I  fear,  cp. 
Lat.  angor  (Beitr.  VI  470),  ag-atJiar  timet  (Z.* 
438),  aidi'thi  raetuenda  (Z.*  480),  co-aig-thide 
fearfully  (P.  A.  172). 

The  physical  meaning  'squeeze'  is  clearest  in  ayx^,  ati^o;  hence 
come  the  adjectives  with  the  meaning  narrow,  near  (aaaov  =  Skt. 
ahija(n)8)j  from  which  iyyvg  must  not  be  separated  (Kuhn  Ztschr. 
II  270).  Pott  I  *  234  compares  the  Fr.  pres  from  presse,  and  is  no 
doubt  right  in  tracing  the  g  to  the  -dt  in  lyyv-^i  (cp.  S6-g  =  ^o-^i). 
The  comp.  aaaov  =»  ay%-iov  together  with  the  Homeric  ciaaotigm 
helps  us  to  the  Homeric  kit-aaav-xBgoi  (v  Aeol.  =  o).  ax-Qi  as  far 
as,  may  also  be  related.  The  transition  into  the  region  of  mind  is 
seen  in  the  Lat.  angor  '^animt  vel  corporis  cruciatus^*  (Paul.  Epit. 
p.  8),  etymologically  equiyalent  to  the  angus  that  is  at  the  bottom 
of  anguS'tu-s  and  distinguished  from  a^og,  Goth,  agis  only  by  the 
added  nasal,  ax-d'-og  with  added  d',  which  Pott  W.  Ill  1062  con- 
nects with  the  Skt.  sah  (No.  170),  seems  to  me  rather  to  be  "that 
which  cramps  one".  If  these  words  are  related, Mommsen's  conject- 
ure as  to  the  connection  of  ang-i  and  ag-ere  (Unterital.  Dial.  250) 
cannot  stand.  —  Besides  these  there  occur  the  rarer  words  'dxi^v 
(Theocr.)  needy,  dxrjv-£a  (xQTjfuitwv,  lack  Aesch.  Choeph.  298  Herm.), 
T/3;^vffi  nxfoxoi  Hesych.,  which  seem  to  come  near  to  the  Lat.  eg-e-o, 
ind-ig-e-o,  eg-inu-s.  —  Grimm  Wdrterb.  s.  v.  Angst,  Schweizer  Ztschr. 
I  152,  Aufrecht  I  365,  Kuhn  HI  64,  Schleicher  Ksl.  42,  Pauli  Praeter- 
ito-praesentia  19,  Ebel  Beitr.  II  159. 

166b)  Pqbx-(o   I  wet,   ^Qox'i]^   PQOX-ero-g  a  wetting.  — 
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Lat.  rig-a-re,   in-rig-uu-s.  —  Goth,   rifffi   pQoxi], 

rignjan  Pqsx^iVj  0.-H.-G.  regan  raiii;  reganon  to 

rain.  —  Ch.-Sl.  vlag-a  humor,  vlai-iti  humefacere. 

Benf.  I  329,  who  with  others  connects  the  word  with  the  Skt  191 

varsh  (^(fOTj  No.  497).     In  that  case  varsh  would  stand  for  vark-sh 

and  this  would  have  arisen  from  vargh-s  with  suffixed  s.    We  can 

be  sure  of  nothing  beyond  the  rt.  vragh,  the  v  of  which  has  turned 

to  p  in  Gk.  and  has  fallen  away  in  Lat  and  the  Teutonic  languages. 

Corssen  Beitr.  505. 

167)  dohxO'S  long,  86Xcx^-g  long  racecourse,  iv-deksxiis 

lasting,  iv-dalixstcc  continuance,  iv-8£Xsxe-(o  con- 
tinue. —  JovXlxiO'V  the  Long  land. 
Skt.   dirgJia-s    Corap.    drdgh-ijas    long,    drdgh-man, 

drdgh-i-man  length.  —  Zend  daregho  long. 
Ch.-Sl.  dlug-u,  Lith.  tlga-s  long. 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  Ill  859,  Schleich.  Ksl.  105.  —  The  rt.  darh 
grow  which  used  to  be  assumed  is  not  to  be  found  in  Skt,  —  On 
the  other  hand  Leo  Meyer  Ztschr.  VI  223  and  more  especially  Grassmann 
XII  127  suggest  connection  with  the  Goth,  drag-a  slow.  Gr.  is  quite 
right  in  giving  dhragJi  as  the  rt.,  of  which  we  can  actually  discover 
a  trace  in  the  Skt.  (dhrdgh  by  the  side  of  drdgh).  The  Lat.  trah-o  must 
be  rejected  on  account  of  its  t  (cp.  Corssen  Nachtr.  107).  But  the 
Ch.-Sl.  druz-ati  tenere  comes  very  near  to  the  Goth,  dra^-an,  and 
can  in  its  turn  hardly  be  separated  from  the  Skt.  darh  Zd.  darez 
make  fast,  hold  fast.  In  another  direction  we  are  met  also  by 
the  Skt.  dhrag,  skim,  sweep,  pass  (of  birds),  to  which  belongs 
dhrdgi'8  train.  Are  we  to  think  that  dhar-gh  is  a  form  that  has 
grown  out  of  dhar  hold  (No.  316),  and  that  all  the  meanings  are 
developed  from  the  notion  of  holding  out,  holding  on  ?  Miklosich 
as  well  (Lex.)  suggests  the  connection  of  dargh  and  drusati  with 
dhar.  —  The  comparison  of  the  Lat.  indulg-e-o  seems  to  me  very 
doubtful,  as  the  meaning  is  much  more  general  than  *to  be  l(ytig- 
sufferiog,  patient'  and  as  we  may  divide  the  word  ind-tUg-e-o  just 
as  well  as  in-dulg-e-o.  —  longu-s  and  the  Goth,  lagg-s  belong  to  No. 
147,  though  Walter  Ztschr.  XI  434  again  puts  them  here. 

168)  ilaxv-g  small,  iXd66(0Vj  ikaxtoto-g. 

Skt.  laghu-s  (also  ragh-VrS)  quick,  small,  laghija(n)s, 

Ictghishta-s, 
Lat.  l^V'i'Sy  levi'ta-s,  levare. 
0.-H.-G.  Wi-ti, 
Ch.-Sl.  llg-U'ku  Icvis,  Lith.  lengv-OrS  facilis,  lenis. 
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O.-Ir.  laig-iu  minor  (Z.*  275),  lug-em  minimus  (Z? 
278),  lag-ait  parvitas  (Z.*  805). 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  Ill  713,  Benf.  II  26,  Schleich.  Ch.-Sl.  106. 
—  The  positive  is  only  used  in  the  fern,  but  it  is  preserved  in  the 
Pindaric  compound  llaxv-ntiqvi.  But  iXd%Bia  is  now  written  by 
I.  Bekker  with  Zenodot.  at  i  116,  x  509;  so  too  Baumeister  hymn, 
in  Apoll.  Pyth.  19.  Otherwise  DOderl.  Gl.  2062.  There  is  no  ground 
for  the  interpretation  *  rough'  that  is  given  of  Xaxna  by  Nitzsch 
on  I  116,  and  approved  of  by  Lobeck  Path.  Proleg.  177.  The  re- 
lationship of  iliyX'Oi  *I  disgrace',  ^Xsyx-oq  probrum,  llByx^^i 
*  cowardly'  to  these  words  is  very  doubtful;  they  are  compared  in 
the  PW.  I  1040  and  by  Fick*  16  rather  with  the  Zend  eregh-anf 
*bad'  and  the  Germ,  arg  *bad'.  —  The  Lat.  le(g)v-i-8  has  an  added 
192 1  as  the  Lith.  Ungv-a-s  an  added  a,  the  i  in  Gk.  is  prothetic.  — 
Schweizer  Ztschr.  XV  316  connects  the  O.-H.-G.  ringi  (which  in 
Switzerland  still  means  *  light'),  to  which  the  Germ,  gering  *  small' 
belongs.  —  The  rt.  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  Skt.  rah  *flow', 
*run'.    PW.    Fick«  164. 

169)  Rt.  dx,  Fex  ox-o-g  carriage,  ox^-o-fiac  drive,  ride, 
oxsV'G)  leap,  cover  (of  horses  and  other  animals), 
o;i;iy-fta~vehicle,  o^-Ao-ff  crowd,  ox^b-od  I  trouble, 
ox-BTO-g  gutter,  canal. 

Skt.  vah  (vah-d-mi)  lead,  ride  in  a  carriage,  vdha-s 
draught-animal,  vdhanortn  draught-animal,  carr- 
iage, vdJiini  train,  army. 

Lat.  veh-o,  vehi-culu-m,  vehe-s  vehicle,  vectura,  via, 
vcxo,  velu-m. 

Goth,  ga-vig-an  daXevsiv^  ga-vag-ja  move,  veg-s 
movement,  vegos  (plur.)  waves,  vig-s  via,  0.-H.-G. 
wag-an  currus,  todga  libra. 

Ch.-Sl.  vez-a^  veho,  voz-u  currus,  Lith.  vez-u  lead, 
ride  in  carriage,  vek-ima-s  carriage,  vehe  cart-rut. 

0.-L-.  fen  plaustrum  (Z.*  766). 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  Ill  1028,  IP  639,  Benf.  I  351,  Schleich.  Ksl. 
109,  Grimm  Qesch.  104.  —  See  specially  Savelsberg  ^Quaestiones 
lexicales  de  radicibus  graecis'  (Berol.  1841),  where  the  whole  of  ^x^ 
is  referred  to  this  rt.  I  cannot  agree  with  him  though  for  two 
reasons,  firstly  because  it  is  not  made  out  that  the  a  in  ^-cx-o-v,  cx^'^^ 
&c.  could  arise  from  .F,  secondly  because  the  meaning  *hold  to\ 
*hold  fast',  which  is  prominent  in  ^x^  ^oes  not  suit.    I  assun^  an 
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intermingling  of  the  roots  vagh  and  sagh,  and  only  give  here  the. 
words  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  vagh.  The  several  languages 
mutually  explain  each  other  by  their  different  applications  of  the 
fundamental  notion  ^move^  (trans.)  1)  to  riding  in  a  carriage  or  boat, 
2)  to  the  surging  of  water,  3)  to  metaphysical  relations  (o;fXi-a>,  vexo). 
Under  the  first  head  comes  the  Lat.  via  (form  vea  Corssen  Ausspr. 
1*  98)  (cp.  Paul.  Ep.  BQSveia  apud  Oscos  dicebatur  p1au8trum\  which 
occurs  again  in  the  Osc.  viu  (Mommsen  U.  Dial.  p.  260)  and  finds 
a  direct  analogy  in  the  Lith.  vezS  (e  =»  ia),  under  the  second  perhaps 
oxXo-g  and  the  Skt.  vdhini  as  a  surging  mass.  Corssen  indeed  (Beitr. 
60,  Ausspr.  I'  469,  1018)  steadfastly  denies  that  velu-m  is  connected 
with  our  present  rt.  But  Corssen  does  not  say  how  vexiUu-m  arose, 
which  is  obviously  a  diminutive  from  velum  (Schwabe  Demin.  p.  96). 
The  guttural  which  we  have  here  bodily  before  our  eyes  could  not 
help  disappearing  from  the  primary  word,  and  seeing  that  hi  is  a  con- 
junction of  sounds  unheard  of  in  Latin,  the  supposition  of  the  rise  of 
velu-m  from  veh-lu-m  or  (cp.  vec-ti-s)  veg-lu-m  presents  no  difficulty. 
Goetze  however  *Studien'  I,  2,  170  prefers  the  derivation  from  vex-lu-m, 
but  he  does  not  give  any  other  instance  of  this  vex  as  a  lengthened 
form  of  veh.  The  fact  that  in  veldre  only  the  derived  meaning  of 
velu-tn,  that  of  *  curtain*  is  traceable,  can  be  no  reason  for  rejecting 
the  old  etymology  of  velu-m  a  vehendo.  It. would  on  the  other  hand 
have  been  strange  if  sailors  had  called  their  sail  a  *  blind'  or  *  curt- 
ain'. As  pi'lu-m  is  *that  which  pounds'  (rt.  pis),  so  ve-lu-m  is  that 
which  moves'.  The  fact  the  Romans  and  the  Slavonians  agreed  in 
the  vrord  for  the  two  chief  motive  powers  of  ships  is  remarkable.  — 
oxXsv-g  lever  suggests  vecti-8  of  similar  meaning  and  the  Norwegian 
vag  (f.)  lever  (Bugge  Ztschr.  XX  24)  and  clearly  shows  the  funda- 19^^ 
mental  meaning  of  the  rt.,  which  is  also  visible,  transferred  to  mot- 
ions of  the  mind,  in  the  Homeric  ox^oag  *  excited',  *  roused'  (Buttm. 
Lexil.  I  123);  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  ^x^ero  (No.  166),  but 
suggests  rather  the  Lat.  vehe-mens,  though  this  is  explained  in  a  com- 
pletely different  way  by  Ascoli  Ztschr.  XVII  268.  Traces  of  the  .F 
are  visible  in  cvvBoxy^-s  *  joint'  (Iliad),  isxfiiin^  avvexofiivri  Hesych. 
—  The  Ir.  f^  stands  for  *fegn,  and  finds  an  analogy  in  the  borr- 
owed word  DenSn  =»  Benignus  (Joum.  1871  pp.  374,  408),  and  is  not 
more  mutilated  than  the  English  wain. 

170)  Rt.  ix»  C€X  i%'(o  have,  hold,  Ix'^'l^^''  ^^^^  myself, 
cling  to,  i-csx'O-v^  (fx^-<fc9  9  i'6%ri-xa^  ^%i'<5i-q^ 
^XV't^  form,  (Jj^o-AiJ  stoppage  (holding  up), 
iisifjg  holding  on  to  each  other,  Hxb-Sov  near, 
lax'O  hold  on,  have,  i($xav<i-G)  hold,  iX'VQo-e, 
oX'VQo-g  firm. 
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Skt.  S(Ji  sah-e  sustineo,  perfero,  sah-as  vis,  robur, 
sah-uri'S  forcible,  sah-ana-s  powerful. 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  m  751,  Giese  Aeol.  Dial.  245,  Aufrecht 
Ztschr.  I  365,  where  the  A.-S.  sig-ar  (at.  sig-ora)  and  the  Goth,  sig-is 
victory  are  also  compared  and  explained  by  the  similar  use  of  the 
Skt.  sah  with  the  ace.  'hostes  sustinere,  vincere'.  Cp.  No.  169.  — 
Those  words  are  more  especially  given  here  which  particularly  compel 
us  to  keep  them  separate  from  the  rt.  Fex,  from  which  e.  g.  axs-Bov 
cannot  easily  be  derived,  which  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  notion 
of  'away*  which  we  hold  to  belong  to  that  rt.,  nor  axo-X-q  nor  its  op- 
posite d-axciX-dav,  d-exdlX-av  to  be  impatient.  —  H-ax-fo  is  of  course 
reduplicated  =  ai-CB-x^  li^e  fii-fiv-o)  =  fii-fif-vca.  —  lax^-Q  strength 
seems  to  lie  very  near,  but  it  has  traces  of  an  initial  digamma.  Cp. 
Ahr.  d.  Dor.  p.  47  and  No.  592. 

171)  ix'tvo-g    urchin.   —   O.-H.-G.   ig-il    urchin    (Germ. 

IgeT).  —  Ch.-SL  jei-Y,  Lith.  ez-^-s  (?). 

Pott  W.  Ill  99,  Schleich.  Ksl.  Ill,  FOrstemann  Ztschr.  I  498.  — 
The  suffixes  are  different,  but  the  stem  is  unmistakably  the  same. 
On  the  suffix  ivo  cp.  Ztschr.  VI  87.  Pictet  Ztschr.  VI  186  and 
No.  40. 

172)  ixL'S  (m.  and  £),    sii-dva  adder,    iyxekv-q   eel.    — 

Skt.  ahi-s  (m.).  —  Zd.  azki  (m.)  snake. 

Lat.  angui-s  (jn.  and  f.),  anguilla, 

0.-H.-G.   unc  adder,   O.-N.  og-li-r  coluber,   0,-H.G. 

dl  eel  (Germ.  AaT)  (?). 
Lith.  ang-is  snake,  ung^ry-s  eel,  Ch.-Sl.  c^g-ori-stt  eel. 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  Ill  99,  FQrstem.  Ztschr.  Ill  46,  Kuhn  III  64, 
where  some  objections  are  succesfuUy  disposed  of.  The  Lithuanian 
word  throws  the  clearest  light  upon  the  Lat.  form,  which,  like  the 
Gk.  ^yxsXv-g^  is  nasalized.  The  latter  is,  like  anguilla  a  diminutive. 
Euhn  moreover  compares  with  the  Indie  Ahi-s  the  Norse  sea-god 
Agi-r.  —  Pictet  Ztschr.  VI  187.  —  The  rt.  is  <5x,  dyx  squeeze,  strangle 
(No.  166),  the  snake  is  accordingly  called  *  constrictor'.  —  Gk.  oipi-g 
is  quite  a  distinct  word.     (Cp.  p.  457). 

173)  Rt.  Xex  ^Bx-og  bed,    Xix-XQo-v  couch,  a-koxo-g  (f.) 

bed-fellow,  kax'd  a  woman  in  child-bed,  koX'^Ca 
birth,  Xox-o-g  insidiae,  k6x-[ifi  thicket. 
Lat.  leC'tu-s,  lect-ica. 
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Goth,    lig-a    xatfiaij    lag-jd    rid-ri(iL,    ligr-s    couch,  194 

O.-H.-G.  Idga  insidiae. 
Ch.-Sl.  lei-a-ti  xetad-ac,  ^^JS'^^  decumbo,  loi-e  lectus. 
O.-Ir.  lige  bed  (Amra  p.  30,'  Ir.-Gl.  812). 

Pott  W.  m  606,  Grimm  GeBch.  410,  Bnttmann  Lexil.  II  90, 
where  Xi%-To  *laid  himself  down',  Xi^hxai  'will  lay  himself  down' 
are  rightly  regarded  as  unconnected  with  the  rt  Xct-  Hesychius's 
Xcry^of  ij  Xay(^og  nQaPfidtiov  is  remarkable;  it  comes  doubtless  from 
some  dialect  that  abolished  the  aspirates  (perhaps  Macedonian),  and 
bears  only  a  chance  resemblance  to  the  Germ  Lager  (O.-H.-G.  legar) 
*couch';  again  tiaUxsg  (Meineke  xod^2^<>>  Bergk  nalix^^o)  %ati%etao 
Tlatfuoi  from  the  same  source,  certainly  belongs  here,  and  must  have 
arisen  from  nat-Ux  .  . ,  and  is  apparently  therefore  an "  example  of 
this  rt  in  the  present-stem  that  has  elsewhere  disappeared  (Bergk  de 
titulo  Arcad.  p.  IX). 

174)   Rt.  Xix  XBC%-G)y  kLX'iuc'O}^  hx-fia-^'to  lick,  lick  over, 
Xi%-av6-g  the  forefinger,  kix-vo-g  greedy. 
Skt.  lih  and  rih  lick,  lick  over. 
Lat.  li-n-g-o,  lig-uri-o. 

Goth.  U-laigd-n  invkalxef^v^  0.-H.-G.  lecchon. 
Ch.-Sl.  liz-a-ti  XbCxbiv^  Lith.  Uz-iu  lick,  liz-u-s  fore- 
finger. 
O.-Ir.  ligim  lingo  (Z.^  429). 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  Ill  1011,  Grimm  Gesch.  410.  —  The  Lat 
lifigua  however  near  it  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  (cp.  Lith.  lez- 
uvis  tongue),  must  not  be  compared  as  it  had  an  older  form  dingua 
=»  Goth,  tuggo,  which  comes  from  the  Indo-Germ.  dang-vd  or  dangli-vd. 
—  The  coincidence  in  the  meaning  oi  Xi%(iv6-g  and  the  Lith.  Uz-u-s 
is  striking  (Benf.  II  28). 

^  175)  Rt.  jiix  6-iitX'^'^  (S^i^a)  mingo,  0'(iiX'l^^  urina, 
oiiLX'^V^  ^i^^X^V  Delist,  iiOLX'O-s  adulterer. 

Skt.  mill,  (m^-d-mi)  mingere,  semen  ejBfundere, 
meh-a-s  urina,  mih  (f.)  sediment,  mist,  migJia-s 
cloudy  weather,  cloud,  fneli-ana'tn  membrum 
virile. 

Lat.  mi-n-g-Oy  tnej-o,  mic-tu-s. 

A.-S.  mtg-ey  Goth,  maihstu-s  mist,  O.-N.  mist-r  ca- 
ligo  aeris. 

Lith.  myZ'U  mingo,  Ch.-Sl.  mig-la,  Lith.  mig-ld  cloud. 
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Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  Ill  1003,  Grimm  Ueber  Diphthonge  p.  57, 
Benf.  II  43.  —  The  Lat.  me-j-o  is  no  doubt  rightly  explained  by  Job. 
Schmidt  Vocal.  I  185  to  be  from  meig-jo.  —  Lottner  Ztschr.  XI  164 
is  no  doubt  right  in  connecting  the  Goth,  mih-ma  cloud,  which  is 
often  compared  with  the  above  words  (Diefenbach  G.  WiJrterb.  II  71), 
with  the  Ch.-Sl.  mrak-u  dxlv-g.  —  There  can  be  no  mistake  about 
the  prothetic  o. 

176)  Ttrjxv-g  forearm,  elbow.  —  Skt.  bdhu-s,  bdha-s,  Zend 

hdzu  arm.  —  O.-N.  hog^,  0.-H.-G.  huoc  bend  (in 

the  arm  or  leg). 
Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  I  *  109,  Ebel  Ztschr.  VII  79,  VIQ  241.  —  Grassmann 
XII  121,  after  whose  investigations  we  must  give  a  stem  with  initial 
and  final  aspirates,  bhdghu,  from  which  all  the  compared  words  can 
easily  be  derived. 

195      176  b)  Rt.   cirepx   Otcbqx-O'Iuci  I  hurry,   aniQX'W  I  urge, 

ansQX'VO-g  hurried,  hasty,  aTCBQy'Stjv  iQQCDfiivcDg 

(Hesych.),  a-enaQx-ag  hastily,  eagerly. 

Skt.  sparh  sprh-ajd-mi  (with  dat.  or  gen.)  appetere, 

invidere,  sprJird  desiderium,  —  Zd.  gparez  strive. 

In  spite  of  some  difference  of  meaning  we  may  connect  these 
words.  The  fundamental  notion  of  hasty  movement  is  preserved  more 
intact  in  the  Gk.,  while  in  Skt.  that  of  a  striving  after  an  object, 
towards  an  object,  is  prominent.  The  transition  in  the  former  lang- 
uage by  which  it  is  used  to  denote  *  anger'  is  significant:  Find.  Nem. 
I  40  Q-BOiv  fiaaiXea  cnB(^%9'Biaa  d^ftm^  Herod.  V  33  ^G7t8Q%Bzo  rc5 
'AQiatayo^riy  ansQ^oiuxt  6qyia%r^aoy,ai  (Hesych.),  so  in  the  latter  lang- 
uage is  the  idea  of  *  desire';  and  these  two  uses  of  the  word  are  re- 
lated to  each  other  as  the  Skt.  kup-jd-mi  *am  angry'  is  to  the  Latw 
cup-io.  The  meaning  'invidere'  as  in  fl^ovv,  —  Cp.  also  the  proper 
names  Zni^x^Si  Zniqicnv^  ZncQXvXoq,  ZnsQxs^og.  —  Perhaps  spargh 
is  a  lengthened  form  of  spar  (cp.  No.  389).  —  d-ansQx-^^  must  be 
for  av-anBQxiSi  cp.  a-wv-r]?. 

177)  Rt.  CTix  0t€LX'^  S^>  ^'^ix^-gj  oroLXO-g  row,  <yrtxa-o- 

fiac  march  in  rank. 
Skt.  stigh  (does  not  occur)  ascendere. 
Goth,  steig-a  ava^aCvGi^  staig-a  path  (Germ.  Steig), 

O.-H.-G.  steg-a  ascensus,  semita,  M.-H.-G.  steig-el 

steep  (Germ,  steil), 
Ch.-Sl.  stig-na-ti  venire,  sD'z-a  semita,  Lith.  siaig-u-s 

ha.sty,  stnig-mi'S  steep  (Nesselm.). 
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O.-Ir.  im-tiagam  =  aiiq>cifr6cxoii£v^  gl.  ambulamus 
(Z.2  432),  tiasu  =  arsi^to  (Z.^  466). 

Bopp  GL,  Schleich.  KsL  110,  Benf.  I  648  f.,  Pott  W.  Ill  721, 
Stokes  Beitr.  VII  44.  —  atoixetov  is  to  be  derived  from  azoCxo-g  (Pott 
II*  191  and  Max  MMer  II  78)  in  the  sense  of  *  member  of  a  row\ 
whence  %ata  atoixstov  *in  alphabetical  arrangement'  (cp.  atoixv^ov, 
aroLx^iVy  cFTOt^r/ffiv).  ve-stig-iu-m  could  be  satisfactorily,  explained  to 
be  from  this  rt,  if  with  Ascoli  Ztschr.  XVU  268  we  connected  the  ve 
with  the  Ski  vdki-s  *  outside',  *out';  it  would  then  mean  *that  which 
has  gone  out,  stepped  out',  and  ve-sti-hu-lu-m  would  likewise  be  *the 
place  into  which  one  steps  out'.  But  in  the  PW.  the  Ski  adverb 
is  written  bahis  and  this  must  be  reckoned  the  authenticated  spelling 
of  the  word. 

178)   Ri  Tp€X  XQB%-Gi  (fut.  '9'pilcj)  run,  tQ6%o-q  a  course, 
rQ0%6'g  wheel,  tQoX'i-g  a  runner. 
Goth,  thrag-ja  tqsxco,  A.-S.  thrah  decursus  temporis. 
O.-Ir.   traiff   ace.  pi.   traigid  pes    (st.   ^traget,    Z.* 
255,  258). 

Pott  IP  123,  W.  Ill  821,  Bopp  Gl.  s.  v.  tjksh.  Since  this  rt. 
in  the  sense  ire,  se  movere  (with  the  same  meaning  also  strksh)  is  not 
supported  by  quotq,tions,  it  has  not  been  given  here.  Max  Muller 
Bigveda-Sanhitfi,  I  205  compares  more  aptly  the  Skt.  dhrag  (dhragdmi) 
'glide',  'move'  (of  the  wind).  Difficulties  are  however  presented  by 
the  relation  of  the  consonants.  —  Grimm  Gesch.  404,  Benf.  I  673, 
whom  I  do  not  follow  in  his  connection  of  rajr-v-g,  though  the  loss 
of  a  ^  is  not  unknown.  Grassmann  Ztschr.  XII  104  has  since  reco- 
gnized the  identity  of  xuxv-s  with  the  Skt.  taku-s  'hurrying'  (p.  498).  19G 
— ^  Perhaps  tQcix-riXo-g  throat,  neck  may  be  referred  to  this  rt.  in  con- 
sideration of  its  moveableness,  and  also  tergu-m  which  can  hardly 
be  separated  from  tQuxv^og.  (Pauli  *K6rpertheile'  13,  Studien  I, 
1,  267). 

-  179)  Rt.  xa»  X«v  %alv-Gi,  %d'0\i'(o  gape,  yawn,  xa-aina^ 
Xcc'og  cleft,  abyss,  ;uai)-ro-g  gaping,  loose,  %£-ta 
cleft,  hole,  x^'i^^  g^pi^ig?  x^'^'^'^  hiatula  (name 
of  a  fish). 

Lai  hi-sc-o,  hi-o,  hia-tu-s. 

O.-N.  gin  gape,  0.-H.-6.  gt-e-m,  gin-e-fUy  gein-o-m. 

Ch.-Sl.  zi'ja4iy  ze-ja4iy  zi-na-ti  hiare,  Lith.  iio-j-ti 
open  the. mouth  wide,  iw-H'S  cleft,  hole. 

O.-Ir.  gin  dat.  giun  os  (Z.^  994). 

CiTBTius,  Etymology.  IG 
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Pott  W.  I  G7,  74,  Schleich.  Ksl.  110.  —  Other  connected  words, 
occasionally  doubtful,  are  given  by  Pott  and  Benf.  II  188,  Ztschr.  VII 
58,  VIII  187,  where  the  second  part  of  the  Skt.  compound  vi-hdjas 
air  is  identified  with  x^-^S-  I  doubt  however  with  Pott  11'  339  the 
change  of  r  to  i  supposed  by  Benfey.  For  while  ;fa-off  was  certainly 
Xccf-og  originally,  it  was  by  a  lengthening  of  x^  that  xaF  was  arrived 
at  (p.  68),  since  xav-vo-g  supposes  the  same  secondary  form  of  the 
root.  The  change  of  a  to  8  is  testified  to  by  ;ffia  i.  e.  jff-ta,  and 
from  this  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  Lat.  hi-sc-o  for  he-sc-o  with  the  i 
that  appears  in  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  languages,  hi  becomes 
hia  as  in  the  German  weak  verbs,  perhaps  with  the  help  of  an  inter- 
mediate noun-form  answering  to  x^*^-  —  Grassmann  Ztschr.  XII  132 
has  a  different  view  with  regard  to  these  sound-changes.  We  may 
however  join  with  him  and  others  in  regarding  the  Skt.  i-t.  hd^  ga- 
hd-mi  relinquo,  gi-hd-mi  eo  as  related.  Both  meanings  spring  from 
the  primary  notion  of  'yawning',  *  separation'.  Cp.  No.  192.  —  The 
Ir.  gin  is  connected  with  these  words  by  Stokes,  ,Corm.  Gl.  Transl. 
p.  88,  while  Glflck  (Kelt,  Nam.  106)  connects  it  with  yiwq  (No.  423). 

180)  Rt.  x^t^  %av8-ttV'(o  {i-%a8-0Vj  XB'%av8-a^  %BiiSoiLai) 

grasp,  hold. 

Lat.  pre-limd'Oj  Jwd-era  (?). 

Goth,  hi-git-an  find,  A.-S.  gitan,  Eng.  get. 
Pott  I*  142,  Benf.  II  108,  with  whom  we  may  safely  suppose 
connection  with  the  Skt.  has-ta-s  hand,  perhaps  also  with  the  Lat. 
haS'ta,  but,  on  account  of  faulty  sound-change,  not  with  the  Goth. 
hinthan  *take  prisoner',  pre-hend-o  for  prae-hend-o,  praeda  must  be 
for  prae-liid-a  from  the  unnasalized  root.  Praedium  belongs  here,  or 
like  prae(d)-s  to  No.  301.  —  Kiihn  in  his  'Metathesis'  discusses  thor- 
oughly the  notion  of  our  get.  But  there  is  no  need  whatever  of  his 
etymological  assumption  of  metathesis  from  tah  The  German  com- 
pounds of  fassen  *  grasp'  (e.  g.  umfassen  'embmce,  comprehend',  er- 
fassen  *take,  seize')  illustrate  completely  the  different  meanings.  -- 
Joh.  Schmidt  Vocal.  I  73  regards  the  Lith.  pa-si-gend-u  'yearn  for', 
gdda-s  * covetousness ',  and  the  Ch.-Sl.  zed-n-ii  'desire'  as  connected. 
[On  hedera  =x  Ttiaao  g  see  Windisch  Studien  VU  184.] 

181)  xttXai^'CC  (for  xuXa8-ja)  hail,  ^^aAagai/  to  hail. 

Skt.  hrdd-uni  storm,  hrdd-int  lightning.  —  Zd.  ^rdd 

to  rattle. 
Lat.  grand-o  (st.  grand-en),  grandinat  it  hails,  mg- 

gnind-a  the  eaves. 
Ch.-Sl.  gi^ad'U  xaXatju, 
197  Schleicher  Ksl.  106,  cp.  Pott  IP  199.    -  The  derivation   from 
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the  Skt.  rt.  hrad,  i.  e.  ghrdd  *8onare'  is  probable.  xdXaia  has  cert- 
ainly nothing  to  do  with  xaXd-oi  *to  let  loose'  (Lob.  Proleg.  369).  — - 
The  first  a  in  the  Gk.  word  is  an  auxiliary  vowel.  Since  the  Skt. 
hrdd,  as  is  shown  by  hrad-a-s  *8ea'  and  hrad-ini  *  stream',  is  used 
of  the  noise  of  water,  we  may  also  compare  iia'xX<xt-(o  (rt.  xXab) 
Splash*.  Grassmann  Ztschr.  XII  134  joins  also  the  Goth,  gret-an 
%XtcCnv  [Skt.  greef]  to  this  rt. 

182)  xaX-Ko-g  bronze.  —  Skt.  hri-ku-s,  hli-ku-s  tin,  lacker. 

—  Ch.-SL  M-e-sio,  Lith.  gel-e-zVs  iron. 
Benf.  II  198,  Schleich.  Ksl.  Ill,  —  In  spite  of  the  difference 
between  the  metals  and  between  the  derivative  syllables  the  con- 
nection between  these  words  may  be  regarded  as  proved,  and  the 
relationship  to  xdl-vip  (st.  x«^-vP)  as  probable:  the  latter  word  finds 
a  remarkable  analogy  in  the  Lith.  pa-zleb-etyju  I  steel  (Nesselm., 
Pott  I*  142).  —  Max  Milller  (II  231)  denies  the  connection  between 
XccX-M-g  and  the  Skt.  words.  But  if  we  take  as  the  rt.  the  Skt.  ghar 
'shine',  the  same  from  which  the  words  for  gold  (No.  202)  get  their 
name,  the  relationship  appears  probable.  The  names  of  the  metals 
and  of  the  colours  seem  to  have  been  determined  by  special  con- 
vention within  the  boundaries  of  the  several  languages  from  roots 
of  a  most  general  meaning.     Sonne  Ztschr.  X  98. 

183)  xaiLU'l   on  the  ground,    xaiia-le^   %aiLd-Sig   to  the 

ground,   xa^a-^sv  from  the  ground,  x^ft-iyAo'-g, 
X^cc^'(xX6'g  low,  Xa^ivvrj  epithet  of  Demeter. 
Zd.  isepn  (Nom.  zdo)  earth. 
Lat.  humu-Sy  humt,  htimu-m,  Jinmo,  hum-ili'S, 
Ch.-Sl.  zem-l'ja  (zem-ja),  Bohem.  zem-e,  Lith.  zem-'e 
land,   ground,  zema-s   low,   Zemyna  the  Earth 
Goddess. 
Pott  I »  142,  Schleich.  Ksl.  109,  Beitr.  I  397.  —  The  Skt.  bMmi 
earth  (rt.  hh4  =  q>v)  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  words,  since  the 
short  u  of  the  Lat.  humu-s  is  clearly  of  Italian  growth.    An  etymo- 
logical connection  with  the  Goth,  gavi  is  more  likely  (J.  Grimm  (lb. 
Diphthonge  p.  43,  cp.  Joh.  Schmidt  Vocal.  1  173);  it  may  be  formed 
from  the  same  rt.  and  so  be  related  to  x^^-Q^-    ^'^  ^^y  case  we  must 
take  ghamd  as  the  Indo-Germ.  form,   whence  comes  the  Gk.  x^V^^ 
vnth  its  regular  locative  x^V^^^  =  lAih.  zemai,  —  As  x^orftarld-?  shows 
clearly  an  accessary  -d",   we  may  connect  x^^'^  ^^  well,   which  may 
then  be  compared  directly  with  the  Zd.  st.  zem  and  be  derived  from 
jrd-ofi;   on  the  connection  of  the  sound-group  x^  with  the  I'sh  of  the 
Skt.  kshatn,  kshmd  earth  see  Grassmann  Ztschr.  XII  95.     The  I  in  the 
Ch.-Sl.  word  is  a  purely  phonetic  adjunct.    No.  179  might  be  sug- 
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gested  as  the  rt.,  since  all  these  words  represent  the  earth  as  *that 
which  is  deep'  (cp.  d'Bol  x^ovi^t)^  cp.  Tore  (loi.  %dvoi,  svQSia  x^o^^ 
J  182.  —  From  the  noun  stem  are  derived  the  names  of  man  — 
the  Lat.  1u)mo  (old  pi.  hem-on-es)^  the  Lith.  hnu^  st.  zmun,  with  the 
plur,  form  zm-on-es,  the  Goth,  gum-a  (st.  guman),  the  O.-H.-G.  gom-o 
(cp.  the  Germ.  Brauti-</aw  *  bridegroom').  In  the  Lat.  at  all  events 
the  oldest  form  favours  the  supposition  of  its  origin  from  the  noun 
(cp.  petr-ones  ^mstici  a  petris'  Fest.).  Corsaen  Beitr.  244.  The  same 
198  view  is  evident  in  inix^ovioi^  inl  x^.ovl  aitov  idovtsg,  —  The  at- 
tempt made  by  Hovelacque  (Revue  de  linguist.  I  4)  to  derive  ^oiwo 
from  the  rt.  ghu  (Gk.  x^  No.  203)  is  foiled  by  the  e  in  Jtemones  and 
the  a  in  -gam.  Moreover  the  word  is  nowhere  found  denoting 
man  as  opposed  to  woman,  which,  ace.  to  H.'s  explanation  of  it  as 
'  adspergens'  would  be  its  only  suitable  use.     Cp.  Corssen  II*  4. 

184)   xa(i6'S  xa^nvkog  (Hesych.).  —  Lai  Mmu-s  hook. 

Pott  I*  142,  Benf.  11  321,  where  a  good  deal  of  irrelevant 
matt-er  is  introduced.  —  The  Gk.  word  cannot  be  relied  on  with 
security,  as  x^^^p,  and  x^^og  are  given  with  the  same  meaning.  No 
substantive  x^^f^^S  seems  to  have  occurred. 

— .     185)   Rt.  xap  x«6()-(»  rejoice,   x^Q'^j  X^Q'l^^  Joy»  X^Q'^'S 

favour,  x^Q^i^C^^  I  favour,  x^Q^'^^S  graceful. 
Skt.  har-jd-mi  amo,  desidero. 
Lat.  grd'tu-s,   grdt-ia,    Osc.  her-cst,    Urabr.  heriest 

volet,  Osc.  Hcrentati-s  (Venus). 
Goth,  faihu-gair-n-s  greedy  of  money,  O.-H.-G.  ger, 
'  *  giri  cupidus,  g'eri,  girt  aviditas,  g'eron  to  desire 

(Germ,  begehrcn), 
Lith.  gor-U'ti   to    be    desirous,  gor  to   desire.   — 

Ch.-Sl.  zel-e-tiy  zel-a-ti  cupere. 

The  words  here  placed  together  have  found  a  place  in  etymo- 
logical combinations  of  the  most  different  character.  Bopp's  con- 
nection of  x<^^9(o  with  the  Skt.  harsJi  horrere^  gaudere  (Gl.),  that 
reoccurs  in  Pott  W.  I  566  (cp.  H  1,  215)  accompanied  by  *  perhaps' 
(cp.  Benf.  H  111),  is  met  by  the  objection  on  phonetic  grounds  that 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  sibilant  to  be  found  in  the  Gk.,  while  in 
respect  of  meaning  the  difference  between  xa^^-ff  and  ^horror'  is  an 
iiTcconcilable  one  The  attempt  to  obtain  a  support  for  this  com- 
bination from  Hesychius's  gloss  x^Q^'  ^97Vy  ogyiXog  is  an  unfortunate 
one,  since,  as  M.  Schmidt  holds,  we  have  here  an  explanation  of  the 
Hebrew  word  charan.  —  Corssen  I  *  468  arranges  many  of  these  words 
under  the  rt.  fmr  *  grasp',  *take*  (No.  189),  to  which  the  Osc.  Jter-i-iad 
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*  capiat'  may  possibly  belong,  but  *to  take'  is  by  no  means  the  same 
thing  as  *to  desire',  *to  wish',  so  that  it  seems  safer  to  treat  the 
Osc.  hej'est  *  volet'  as  a  completely  distinct  word.  —  Sonne  Ztschr. 
X  107  (cp.  Fick^  68)  and  Max  Milller   (II  371)  take  the  Skt.  ghar 

*  shine'  to  be  the  rt.  of  ;uat^co  and  x^d^S-  This  view  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  ;ua^-07ro-s  'sparkling',  *  twinkling',  —  used  by  poets  from 
Homer  (X  611)  downward  as  an  epithet  of  the  lion  (cp.  ai^mv),  of 
the  sea  (Soph,  fr.),  of  the  moon,  by  prose- writers  as  the  name  of 
a  darkish  colour,  especially  in  the  eye,  -—  and  also  by  the  poetic 
word  xdcQcop  of  essentially  the  same  meaning.  Cp.  also  Fulda  *Unter- 
suchungen'  p.  194.  Accordingly  it  seems  best  to  assume  that  the  rt. 
ghar  resolved  itself  early  into  two  main  directions:  1)  *to  shine', 
'to  be  merry'.  Here  belong  xcciQto,  x^^d^i  X^'^QP^^y  X^Q^S  and  its  deri- 
vatives, grd'iU'S,  grd-te-s,  gi:d-tia,  which  I  cannot  think,  are  to  be 
separated,  as  is  laid  down  in  the  PW.,  from  %a^t-$  and  to  be  placed 
along  with  the  Skt.  gur-ta-8  *  welcome'  (rt.  gur).  From  ghar  comes 
ghra  by  metathesis;  and  since  hr  is  a  combination  of  sounds  which 
is  prohibited  in  Latin,  ghr  could  not  do  otherwise  than  become  gr. 
—  2)  *to  glow',  *to  desire  enthusiastically'  (cp.  ardere)^  and  under 
this  head  will  come  x^dl'^^  which  properly  was  *glow',  then  *  strife' 
(cp.  daX  No.  258) ,  and  certainly  the  Skt.  har-jd-mi  along  with  the  199 
Oscan,  Umbrian,  Teutonic,  Lithuanian  and  Slavonic  words. 

186)  Rt.  xeb  x^t'(^    (xi-xod-a^    ;i^£-<yot5-ftat   ease  oneself, 

Xeesioy  ;^otf-ai/o-ff  buttocks.  —  Skt.  had  had-e, 
Zd.  zad  caco.  —  A.-S.  s-dt-e,  O.-H.G.  scis-u. 
Pott  P  249,  Benf.  II  193.  —  We  must  suppose   the  Gk.  and 
Skt.  words  to  have  lost  an  initial  s.     Cp.  axdiat  let  loose.  —  Fick  *  67. 

187)  ;ffA^d-a>t/  (st.  ;^£Ardov)   swallow.    —    Lat.  hirund-o 

(st.  hirundon). 
Pott  P  143,  Benf.  II  135,  Ahrens  Ztschr.  HI  108  on  the  suffix, 
which  sometimes  drops  its  v.  —  In  spite  of  the  different  vowels  in 
the  middle  of  the  words  the  identity  of  the  two  words  can  hardly 
be  doubted.  We  must  start  from  a  Graeco-ltalic  jjf^es/^or.  i  from 
8  after  the  suppression  of  a  consonant,  as  in  x^^^oi  by  the  side  of 
the  Aeol.  ;f^>Ulioe,  Lat.  u  for  e  before  n  as  in  the  gerund.  If  we 
started  with  jijFpev^ov  we  should  find  it  hard  to  explain  the  u  of  the 
Lat.  form.  —  I  do  not  see  how  to  connect  the  Lith.  kregzde  swallow 
For  attempts  see  Grimm  Gesch.  204.  —  The  combinations  of  FOrstemann 
Ztschr.  in  48  and  the  doubts  of  Hugo  Weber  X  247  (cp.  above  p.  81) 
cannot  be  allowed.  —  Doubtful  coiyectures  as  to  the  rt.  are  to  be 
found  in  Corssen  Beitr.  129,  Fick*  69. 

188)  ;ciAi;-ff,   ;i^eA-a)v,    x^^'^V    (Aeol.   x^^'^v)   tortoise, 
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Xelv'O'V    tortoise-shell.    —     Skt.    har-mu-ta-s 
testudo.  —  ieluv\,  zelvX  testudo,  limax. 

Pott  W.  I  86,  Benf.  II  280,  Schleich.  Kel.  111.  —  The  suffix 
varies;  we  may  perhaps  with  Hugo  Weber  Ztschr.  X  266  regard  the 
Skt.  ghar  as  the  rt.;  it  appears  in  ghar-ghar-a-8  *a  cracking',  *  ratt- 
ling', also  *owr,  and  in  ghar-ghurd  *lut€',  *beir,  in  which  case 
the  animal  would  have  got  its  name  from  the  squeaking  noise  which 
it  utters.  Since  there  is  no  objection  on  phonetic  grounds  to  the 
connection  of  the  above  words,  and  since  they  denote  the  same  ob- 
ject, there  is  no  reason  for  separating  them  as  H.  W.  proposes. 

^v^       189)   Rt.  X€p  X^iQ  hand,  av-xsQ-i^g  easy  to  handle   {Svq- 

X^Qn'i)}  xh'VS  subject  (adj.),  in  hand  (cp.  x^Q' 

sicDVj  x^^Q^'^)' 
Skt.  rt.  Jmr   har-d-mi  rapio,  adipiscor,  har-ana-m 

hand.  —  Zd.  zar  to  seize. 
O.-Lat.  hir  manus.    Lat.  heru-s,  hera,  lier-e(d)'Sj  her- 

ed-i-ta(t)-s,  hir-udo. 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  II,  1,  206,  Benf.  II,  108,  Corssen  I*  468.  — 
The  meaning  *take',  'grasp'  appears  clearly  in  the  Skt.  x^^Q  bas  pre- 
served its  old  form  xsqi-  xsiqi-  in  compounds  (Roediger  Comp.  58). 
On  the  obsolete  Lat  hir  (or  i>),  that  appears  to  have  been  a  neuter 
noun  with  the  meaning  of  the  Gk.  d'ivaQ,  cp.  Corssen  I  *  472.  x^Q^S 
{ccvd^l  x^9V''  -^  8^ J  cp-  X^^9^^S  =  vTcox^tQiog  'subject'  and  the  Lat. 
man-cipiu-m)  is  the  passive  counteri)art  of  the  Lat.  heru-s ^  if  we  re- 
gard this  with  Lange  as  *the  taker'  (Jahn's  Jahrb.  1853  p.  40).  her- 
€(d)-s  —  cp.  inerc-e-d'8  No.  467,  Corssen  Beitr.  Ill,  PauL  Epit.  99, 
200  ^^^^  apud  antiquos  pro  domino  ponebatur  —  comes  from  a  verbal 
stem  hire.  The  rt.  har  appears  in  precisely  the  same  application  in 
the  Skt.  c^ga-hara-s  'receiving  an  inheritance'  (Goth,  arbinumja).  To 
this  may  be  added  herc-tu-m,  lierc-isco  (Corss.  Beitr.  40)  from  a  stem 
with  added  c.  —  It  is  possible  that  x^9^'S  again  a^  'an  enclosed 
dancing-place',  jjo^-^o-s  in  the  sense  of  'courtyard'  which  it  shares 
with  hor-tu-s,  the  Lat.  har-a  and  co-1wr(t)'8,  the  Gk.  X9^^^'^  ^  the 
sense  of  'the  enclosing  barriers  of  time'  (Zd.  zr-van,  zrvdna  time), 
and  even  XQ^'^i  ;f^a-o-|*ai  (Pott  W.  I  91),  are  of  the  same  origin. 
Then  from  the  rt.  with  added  dh  we  get  the  Goth,  gard-s  ohogy  avlrjj 
bi-gaird-an  n^Qi^rnvvvvai,  Lith.  gdrda-8  'hurdle',  zardi-8  'horse-garden', 
Ch.-Sl.  grad-i-ti  aedificare,  grad-u  murus,  hortus,  civitas.  To  x^9''^9 
and  hortus  belongs  the  O.-Ir.  gort  seges  (Z.*  68),  lub-gort  'garden' 
(Goid.  p.  98,  6,  lub  gen.  lube  frutex  Z.*  242). 

190)   XV^  goose.  —  Skt.  hqsa-s  fern.  Juis-L  —  Lat.  an^-er. 
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—  O.-H.-G.  gans,  —  Ch.-Sl.  gast,  Lith.  ic^i-s, 

—  O.-Ir.  goss  goose  (Conn.  Gl.  Transl.  p.  37), 
[geiss]  gen.  gessa  swan  (T.  B.  F.  p.  140),  ged 
goose  (Corm.  Gl.  p.  23). 

Bopp  GL,  Schleich.  Ksl.  105,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  II  261,  who  is  doubt- 
less right  in  referring  the  st.  xt^v  to  a  form  xsvg,  as  ^ijV  is  from  a  form 
firivsy  we  may  perhaps  be  right  in  regarding  the  fern,  stem  x^vc-i  = 
Skt.  7uj^-i  for  ghan-si  as  the  primary  form  from  which  xv^  arose 
(Ztschr.  VI  85).  The  Lat.  form  has  lost  the  h  and  taken  a  new  suffix, 
still  Keller  (Jahn's  Jahrb.  1863,  p.  766)  thinks  we  may  see  the  h 
still  remaining  in  herhilis  ftanser  [Lucil.  ap.  Serv.  Verg.  G.  I,  119] 
where  he  thinks  there  is  alliteration.  —  The  oft-repeated  etymology 
from  ;i;a/ytio  does  very  well  so  far  as  the  meaning  goes,  but  the  s, 
which  is  found  in  the  word  in  all  languages,  is  against  it.  It  seems 
-to  be  an  addition  to  the  rt.  Schweizer  (Ztschr.  VIII  451)  disagrees. 
—  The  Ir.  nom.  geiss  which  may  be  deduced  from,  the  gen.  gessa 
points  to  the  primary  stem  *ghansL 

191)  XV9  (Hesyeh.)  hedgehog.  —  Lat.  /<er  or  er,  her-in- 

ac-eU'S  or  cr-in-ac-m-s. 
Pott  W.  II  2,  395,  Benf.  II  HI,  Pictet  Ztschr.  VI  186,  but  the 
connexion  of  the  Skt.  words  which  he  adduces  with  the  meaning  *  snake' 
(cp.  No.  171,  172)  does  not  appear  to  be  proved.  The  relation  of 
XriQ  to  (5X'^9'  ^X'^^^s  (Hesyeh.)  is  not  clear;  M.  Schmidt  reads  oxi^Q, 
but  this  reading  is  opposed  by  the  alphabetical  arrangement.  Pictet^ 
I  454  considers  the  word  as  quite  distinct  and  connects  it  with  the 
Skt.  Jchur,  *  scratch',  *  burrow*.  * 

192)  XV'Q^'S  bereft,   empty,   x^Q^   widow,   x^Q^'^'^  am 

bereft,  empty,  XVQ^'^  make  empty,  x^9^S  separ- 
ate from,  x^Q^tf*>  separate. 
Skt.  M  ga-hd'tni  relinquo,  dimitto,  M-ni-s  relictio. 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  I  68,  who  compares  also  the' Lat.  here-s  (st. 
hired)  —  cp.  jkij^oxitiJs  *  substitute ',  *heir\  E,  158  —  which,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  the  meaning  forbids  (No.  189).  —  Benf.  II  190.  —  The 
same  rt.  occurs  also  in  the  words  Jj^-r-off,  ;ua-Tt-s  'lack',  jjar^foo,  %axs(o 
*want',  x^^-^  *l6^  go\  ;t«^«^o-ff  *  slack'  —  the  two  last  from  a  noun- 
stem  jjaXa,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  x^  ^^^^  cxo-Xa  does  to 
tf^e  and  to  which  the  ;uaX*  in  x^^'VQf^f^  is  closely  allied  —  lastly  in 
XaSoftai.  *give  way'.  The  corresponding  Skt.  hd  has  also  the  mean- 201 
ing  *ire',  *cedere'  and  with  prepositions  *concedere',  'discedere'. 
Cp.  note  to  No.  179.  Corssen  Beitr.  216  aptly  compares  with  xa-r^-g 
the  Lat.  fa-ti-sc-ere  *gape'  and  'dissolvi'  in  the  metaphysical  sense, 
ad-fa-tim,  fatigo,  fessu-s  and  on  the  other  hand  derives  fa-me-s  from 
the  rt.  gha.    /*  =  ^  as  in  No.  203.    Cp.  Pott  W.  I  88. 
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193)  x^^S^     ^'X^h    yesterday,    ;^^tgo-^,    %^£-<y«i/o-g    of 

yesterday. 
Skt.  hjas  yesterday,  hjaS'tana-s  of  yesterday. 
Lat.  her-i,  hes-ternu-s, 
Goth,    gistra-dagis    to-morrow,     O.-H.-G.    gesteron 

yesterday  (Germ,  gestern). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Comp.  Gr.  II  208,  Benf.  II  208.  —  The  primary  form 
is  ghjas.  The  initial  letter  will  be  treated  later.  The  Elic  form 
aeg-og  i.  e.  {x)d'sa-6g  with  q  for  a  and  initial  <f  for  ^  (Ahr.  d.  aeol. 
p.  228)  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  suffix  is  a  genitive  suffix  as  the  i 
in  Jier-i  i.  e.  Jies-i  is  a  locative  one.  —  Lob.  El.  I  47  adnot.  is  wrong. 
—  As  regards  the  meaning  it  is  important  to  notice  that  as  in  Goth, 
so  in  the  Vedas,  at  lca«t  ace.  to  the  explanation  of  the  Scholiasts  to 
the  latter  (Benf.  Lex,  z.  Samaveda  209),  the  woi^d  is  applied  to  the 
following  day. 

194)  Rt.  XX  x^'^'^  (st.  Z^oi/)  snow),  di5ff-;|^t-fto-s  horrible, 

X^t-iia  storm  rainfall,  %£Aft«J;-o,  ;|r£tfta<fi/-(i)  raise 
a  storm,  raise  a  storm  against,  %t/i£^Ao-v  chil- 
blain, ;|^fifta>v  winter,  jrfi|Lt£()-ti/o'-g  wintry. 

Skt.  hi-ma-s  nix,  as  adj.  frigidus,  him  cold,  frost, 
himdni  nix,  heman-ta-s  hiems.  —  Zd.  ^ydo  winter's 
frost,  zinij  zinia  (m.)  winter. 

Lat.  Mefn-s,  hihemU'S, 

Ch.-Sl.  zinui  hiems,  tempestas,  frigus,  Lith.  iemd 
(f.)  winter,  zemini'S  wintry. 

O.-Ir.  gaim  winter  (Amra  44),  gdith  ventus  (Z.^ 
241). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  Ill  96,  Benf.  G5tt.  Anz.  1862  p.  563  ff.  — 
Though  the  words  adduced  are  undoubtedly  connected,  they  present 
many  difficulties  individually,  especially  the  Lat.  hiems  and  the  b  in 
hibernus.  On  these  points  see  Corss.  Beitr.  250.  Since  an  %  appears 
in  all  the  languages  the  favourite  view  of  a  connection  with  %i'(o  rt. 
XU  must  decidedly  be  rejected.  xsi(i(6v  is  a  collective  of  zctfia,  to 
XBt-t^^sQ-ivo-g  and  xBiyi^Bptog  dvgxB^-fisQO-g  is  a  preparatory  step.  —  It 
is  not  lawful  to  derive,  as  Ebel  Ztschr.  IV  334  proposes,  the  numerous 
shorter  forms  all  from  ;|r££|[tayT.  —  Aufrecht  IV  415  sees  the  shorter 
form  hima  (Zd.  zima  also  year)  in  the  Lat.  bt-mU'S,  tn-mu-Sy  quadri- 
mti-s  for  bi'himu-s  &c. ,  and  in  support  of  this  Mikiosich  Beitr^ge  I 
p.  287  adduces  some  remarkable  analogies  from  Slavonic  and  Lithu- 
anian.   Cp.  Pictet  II  588.  —  From  the  Teutonic  languages  Pick*  71 
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connects  the  O.-N.  ge^  *bad  weather',  N.-Norweg.  gjo  'nix  antumni 
recens'  specially  as  parallels  to  the  Zd.  word  zydo;  in  these  words 
the  nasal  has  been  lost.  ^It  is  perhaps  preserved  in  the  0..N.  geimi 
*8ea\  as  my  learned  friend  Zarncke  thinks.  Whether  the  Skt.  rt. 
hiy  which  among  other  meanings  has  that  of  *jacere\  *projicere*  (Zd. 
zi  '  shoot  \  *grow',  *cast'),  and  which  would  but  ill  suit  *8now',  is 
the  primary  root,  I  leave  an  open  question  (Pictet  I  90). 

195)    xC^CLQo-g  fern.  xiiiaiQa  (=  xifLccg-ia)  goat.  —  O.-N.  202 
g^ymbr  one-year-old  lamb. 
Grimm  Gesch.  402.  —  The  relation  to  the  O.-H.-G.  getz  =-  Lat. 
haedu-8  is  more  remote.    Benf.  II  193  assumes  that  xi-iutao-q  has  lost 
a  d,  and  would  thus  bring  us  to  a  stem  xid  preserved  in  these  worils 
intact.     Cp.  Stier  Ztschr.  XI  212. 

186)  Rs.  x^a^  Hi-%kaS-a  am  swollen,  xka-Qo-g  gay.  — 
Skt.  hldd  hldd-e  gaudeo,  laetor. 
Bopp  GL,  whom  I  cannot  follow  in  the  comparison  of  the  A.-S. 
glM  *laetu8'  because  the  dental  has  not  its  proper  substitute.  — 
Benf.  H  135.  —  Kor  can  a  connection  with  laetu-^  be  held,  on  which 
Corssen  Beitr.  150,  P  114,  376  by  way  of  addition  to  Leo  Meyer  Vgl. 
Gr.  I  2  makes  quite  a  distinct  conjecture. 

197)   ;cAo-i^  verdure,  grass,  x^o-BQo-g^  x^^'Q^'S  greenish, 

yellowish,  x^^'^'S  green  colour. 

Skt.  Jiari'S  green,  yellow,  Tiari-na-s  light  yellow.  — 

Zd.  zairi  yellow,  gold- coloured,  zairhia  yellowish. 

Lat.  Jiel'iis  (IioIhs^  oliis),  Jiel-t^u-s,  honey-yellow,  Jiel- 

vo-la  vegetables. 
O.-H.-G.  groj'U  giuo-j-u  vireo,  O.-S.  gro-ni  viridis. 

—  O.-H.-G.  gUo  yellow. 
Ch.-Sl.  zel'ije  olera,  zel-cnu  viridis,  Lith.  zel-iu  vir- 
esco,  zol-e  herba,  zdl-ie-s  viridis.  —  Ch.-Sl.  zlu-tu, 
Lith.  gel'ta-s  yellow. 
O.-Ir.  gel  white,  comparative  gili-ther  (Ir.  Gl.  168). 
Bopp  GL,  s.  V.  harit,  where  viridis  (for  gviridi-s)  is  also  com- 
pared.   Pott  W.  II  1,  207.    Schleich.  Ksl   109,  where  more  extensive 
conjectures  are  made  on  this  rt.    Cp.  No.  200,   202.    fld-vu-s  too 
would  be  more  rightly   put  with  these  words  than  with  No.   161, 
since  fldva  is  an  epithet  of  Ceres,   ba  x^^V  ^^  Demeter;  folus  (Paul. 
Epit.  84)  helps  to  explain  the  change  to  f.    With  Kuhn's  connection 
of  x^'oj  with  the  Lat.  gilvu-s  =  Skt.  gdura-s  *  yellow'  (Ztschr.  I  516) 
I  cannot  agree  on  account  of  the  initial.   But  lu4u-m  'yellow  colour', 
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whence  lu-t-eu-8,  may  well  have  lost  an  initial  h  and  may  so  corre- 
spond in  its  first  syllable  to  the  xl<o  in  ;i;Xa>-90-ff.  —  x^^V  i»  clearly 
for  xlO'frj,  for  which  compare  the  Lat.  words,  which  Corssen  II' 
160  explains  in  several  other  ways. 

198)  x^^Q^'^  ^  young  pig.  —  Skt.  ghrsh-v^i-s,  ghrsh-ti-s 

boar.  —  O.-N.  gris-s  porcellus. 
Pott  W.  II  2,  387,  Grimm  Gesch.  37,  FOrstemann  Ztschr.  Ill 
60,  Rctet  I  373.  —  We  are  brought  to  the  rt.  ghars,  which  in  Skt. 
(gharsh)  means  *nib',  Gk.  j^o^tf,  whence  ;ifop<F-fco-ff,  x^^^-^o-g,  xo*i?o-ff. 
Hugo  Weber  Ztschr.  X  256  considers  glmr  as  the  rt.,  whence  the  Skt. 
ghar-ghur-i'ta-m  grunting  noise,  and  derives  x^^d^-^  (^or  xo^-'o-s)  ^'' 
mediately  from  it.  But  the  s  appears  to  be  essential  in  two  lang- 
uages. 

199)  %oXaS-Bg  guts,  %6Xi^  (st.  %oki7c)  gut;  %oqSyi  gut. 
Skt.  (Ved.)  hird  gut. 

2Q3  Lat.  haru-spex.  har-iolu-Sj  Mra  dim.  hilla  guts. 

O.-N.  gam-ir  pi.  entrails. 
Lith.  mmd  gut. 
Pott  P  143,  Aufrecht  Ztschr.  Ill  194  ff.,  Corssen  Beitr.  213, 
Ausspr.  r^  509.  The  8  in  x<^9^n  will  have  to  be  discussed  below. 
JiariolU'S  (another  form  is  fanolu-s)  may  be  derived  immediately  from 
haru  a  form  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  existed,  like  famulus 
from  fdma  (No.  309).    On  the  t  in  htra  see  Walther  Ztschr.  XII  412. 

200)  ;foAo-ff,  x^^V  g^ll;  anger,  %oA-txo-s  bilious,  x^^^'^ 

am   bilious,   ;|^oAo'-aj   make   bilious,    enrage.   — 

Lat.  fel,  felUtU'S.  —  0.-H.-G.  galld.  —   Ch.-Sl. 

klii'Ci,  Mli-tt  bilis. 
Pott  W.  II  1,  210,  Schleich.  Ksl.  111.  —  Both  are  clearly  right 
in  bringing  the  words  into  connection  with  No.  197,  so  that  the  gall 
got  its  name  in  that  case  from  its  green  colour.  The  suffix  is  dif- 
ferent in  the  different  languages,  fell  is  perhaps  for  fel-ti  (cp.  mel 
No.  465),  though  otherwise  Leo  Meyer  Ztschr.  V  379,  Corssen  Beitr.  318; 
in  Ch.-Sl.  CI  or  ti  is  suffix  and  only  the  stem  zlu  is  to  be  compared 
with  xo^'  Cp.  however  Kuhn  Ztschr.  I  516.  —  How  the  Lat.  bUi-8 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  same  stem,  I  do  not  see,  since  there  is  no 
bridge  to  help  us  over  from  gh  to  initial  6.  Hence  Corssen  connects 
this  word  with  gil-vu-s  and  the  Skt.  gdura-s  'yellow'  with  h  for  g 
(cp.  below  p.  465).  —  On  the  distinction  between  ;uoX^  and  x^^o-g 
see  Lobeck  Proleg.  11.  —  Schweizer's  coiyecture  Ztschr.  I  666  (cp. 
Fulda  'Untersuchungen'  208)  does  not  seem  to  me  a  happy  one. 
200b)  Rt.  xpcfi  XQeii'iifOy  %()eft-6r-«rgaj  neigh,  XQ^I^'^'^^^ 

resound,  X90ft-»j,  ;((>ofio-$  noise,  neighing,  xp^f*" 
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ccSo-g  creaking.    —    Zd.  grcm-to   (rt.  gram)   in- 
censed. —  O.-H.-G.  ga-grim  creaking,  A.-S.  grim- 
etan,  O.-H.-G.  gram-izzon  murmur,  hum.  -—  Ch.-Sl. . 
grSm-e-ti    thunder,     grom-H    thunder,    grim-a-ti 
sonare. 
Fick*  72,  who  also  rightly  connects  XQin-ti-g,  XQBfivJio-g  the 
favourite  name  of  the  cross-grained  old  man  in  comedy,  perhaps  too 
the  Teutonic  words  O.-H.-G.  gram  *  resentful',  grim  *rage\  O.-H.-G. 
grimmida  *ill  humour'  &c.    f rend- ere  is  formed  by  the  addition  of 
a  d,  which  must  originally  have  been  dh,  —  Cp.  Pott  W.  II  2,  167. 

201)  Rt.   xpi  XQ^'^  graze,   besmear,   xift-ec-g   anointing, 

XQt'fia,  XQt'0'iia  ointment. 
Skt.  rt.  ghar  ghar-d-mi,  gi-ghar-ini  besprinkle,  gJiarsli 

(ghars)  gharsh-d-mi  rub,  ghr-ta-m  melted  butter, 

grease,  gJifsh-li-s  frictio. 
Lat.  fri-are  grind   to   powder,   fri-c-are,  fric-ia-m 

tooth-powder,  fric-tio. 
Benf.  II  198,  375,  Corssen  I*  617.  —  For  the  primary  meaning 
of  XQ^^^^  *Z^^f*  C'^  olatQOs'  Aesch.  Prom.  666  is  important.  —  Fricare 
has  an  added  c,  and  we  may  suppose  in  this  case  that  it  is  a  deri- 
vative from  a  noun-stem  frica  (fi-icae  a  kind  of  stone)  or  frico  (Corss. 
Beitr.  207).  The  Skt.  gharsh  shows  an  added  s.  But  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity to  suppose  with  Benfey  that  XQ^''^  arose  from  ^^ta-o).  —  One  204 
feels  a  strong  temptation  to  compare  also  jf^ota,  XQ^'^y  XQ^-f^^  'co- 
lour', as  being  that  which  is  rubbed  on.  But  we  arc  met  by  the  fact 
that  xf^'S  ^  Homer  means  only  *8kin',  and  *  skin-colour',  and  since 
the  same  meaning  of  *6kin'  is  to  be  found  in  XQ^^^  ZPoa,  we  must 
suppose  colour  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  skin  drawn  over  the  sub- 
stance (cp.  p.  113);  just  as  col-or  belongs  to  the  rt.  eel  *occulerc' 
'celare\  Or  i«  it  that  the  surface  in  general  is  regarded  as  some- 
thing *  rubbed  on',  or  *  anointing'?  —  ;u9/|f*jr-T-o)  *  touch',  X9^^^^ 
'touch',  *  colour',  XQ"^^'^  *  scrape',  may  be  regarded  as  formations 
from,  the  same  rt.,  even  the  Skt.  ghrd,  which  though  usually  mean- 
ing *to  smell'  (intrans.)  means  also  *to  smell  at',  *to  kiss',  may  per- 
haps be  related.  —  Cp.  Pott  W.  I  98.  Ascoli's  views  (XVII  346,  cp. 
Corss.  I*  802)  are  difFerent,  but  they  do  not  convince  me. 

202)  x^OO'Sj  %Qv0Co-v  gold.  —  Skt.  hir-ma-niy  hir-anja-m, 

Zd.  mr-anuj  zaranya  (n.)  gold.  —  Goth,  gul-th, 
Ch.-Sl.  zla-to. 
Grimm  Gesch.  p.  13,  Schleich.  Ksl.  109.    Miklosich  Lex.  s.  v. 
$Ui-to,    In  the  Slav,  zr-e-ii,  Lith.  ier-i-ti  shine  the  rt.,  which  is  the 
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Skt.  ghar,  is  preserved.  From  this  rt.,  the  same  already  spoken  of 
at  No/s  182,  185,  197,  and  200,  the  oriental  languages  have  formed 
the  word  for  gold  by  suffixing  -ana,  the  European  by  suffixing  -ta. 
For  the  latter  languages  Schleicher  in  Hildebrand's  Jahrb.  f.  Natio- 
nalQkon.  I  p.  410  rightly  gives  ghar-ta  as  the  primary  form.  From 
this  come  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  forms  directly,  x^vao-g  however 
seems  to  point  to  a  secondary  derivative  ghart-ja,  whence  ^j^vrjo;  — 
and  ghart'ja  bears  to  gharta  precisely  the  same  relation  that  TUratfja 
does  to  hirotjLa.  On  the  v  cp.  Delbrfick  Stud.  I  2,  136.  A  trace  of 
the  formation  with  the  suffix  -«a  is  to  be  seen  in  Hesych.'s  xXov-vo-q 
XQvcog.  The  Lat.  representative  of  this  stem  is  lu-tu-m,  which  we 
have  already  mentioned  at  No.  197,  whence  comes  lut-eH-s  golden- 
yellow.  We  may  add  the  Phryg.  ylov-QO-s'  XQvaoSt  ylovgea'  ;p^v(rfa 
(Hesych.),  with  the  Eranic  g  for  gk. 

—      203)   Rt.  x^  xK^y^  (f^t.  xav-Oo)  pour,  xv-iia^  xev-^icL^ 
Xv-oi-g^  XO'T]  a  pouring,  stream,  x^'^'S  a  heap 
of  earth,  X'^'i^'S^  X^'^^'S  juice. 
Lat.  fo-n(t)-s,  fu-ti-s  (vas  aquarium),  ec-fu-ti-o,  re- 

fu-tOj  con-fu'to,  fu-n-d-o  (st.  fud),  fu-H-li-s, 
({oth.  giu-t-a  pour  (st.  gut),  [Germ,  giesse.] 
Pott  W.  I  777,  Aufrecht  Ztschr.  1  120,  Benf.  II  194  with  an  un- 
successful comparison  of  Skt.  words.  —  Ace.  to  Ebel  Ztschr.  II  80 
(cp.  DOderlein  Gl.  2065)  to-xif-cciga  'sagittas  fundens'  {pilea  axovo- 
fvta  ;^fovTO  O  590)  belongs  to  this  rt.,  ;^f/-at^a  for  j^fZ-a^-ta  sup- 
poses a  masc.  3ff»F-«po-ff,  to  which  it  is  related  as  nisiga  is  to  ntccgo-g. 
See  moreover  even  so  far  back  as  the  E.  M.  s.  v.  —  ;i;oi)-c-a^fft  is  re- 
lated to  x^i^y^  ^^  nXci-a  is  to  7tXe(Sy(o.  Even  Aristarchus  explained 
X(o6(isvog  *  angry'  in  this  way  by  means  of  avyx^ofisvog  (cp.  confusus 
animo)  Lehrs  Arist.  ^  145.  —  We  might  be  tempted  to  separate  the 
Lat.  fundo  and  the  Goth,  gitda  entirely  from  the  Gk.  words,  and  to 
connect  the  former  along  with  funda  with  the  Gk.  atpBvd-ovri  (No. 
296) ,  if  it  were  not  for  the  Latin  words ,  which  point  to  a  shorter 
stem  fu.  To  these  belong  specially  re-fu-to,  con-fu-to.  As  to  fu-ti- 
li-8  Fleckeieen  in  the  epistula  critica  prefixed  to  his  edition]  of  Plautus 
p.  X  follows  Ritschl  in  recommending  the  spelling  fut-tiU-8,  so  that 
we  should  have  to  hold  the  first  t  to  be  the  representative  of  d,  and 
other  testimonies  to  this  way  of  writing  the  word  are  collected  by 
205Klotz  on  Terence  Andria  p.  125.  Paul.  Epii  p.  89  has  preserved 
the  peculiar  meaning  ot  fn-tili-s,  vasa  futilia  a  fundendo,  so  that 
a  man  is  ftUilis  who  is  'not  able  to  hold  fast',  not  able  to  keep 
silence.  Not  a  trace  of  the  d  is  to  be  seen  in  effuHre  *  chatter'.  Cp. 
(orssen  Beitr.  214,  where  fonftj-s  is  doubtless  rightly  referred  to 
a  stem  foV'Ont  identical  with  j^«/-ovt,  cp.  note  to  No.  192.    (Other- 
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wise  Kuhn  Ztschr.  Ill  999,  Ascoli  XVII  346,   Bugge  Stud.   IV  343.) 
These  words  have  as  little  to  do  with  gutta  and  guttur  as  with  /ii1- 
twor,  more  properly  umor  (No.  158).  —  Aufrecht  XIV  268  and  Pictet 
II  702  following  Kuhn    (Ztflchr.  II  470,  cp.  Grassmann  XI  40)   *"" 
made  it  very  probable  that  the  Skt.  hu  *  sacrifice'   belongs  n 
I  formerly  held,  to  O'v-ta  (No.  320),  but  to  our  present  root,  a 
cordingly  had  originally  the  meaning  of  Slrink-offering' ;  this  v 
especially  supported  by  d-hdv-a-s  'bucket',  *  horse-trough ',  and 
Zd.  zao-thra  (f.),  cp.  xv-x^  *holy  water'. 


T 

Greek  r  corresponds  to  Indo-Germanic  t  It  is  ] 
sented  in  Sanskrit  by  t,  or  th,  in  Zend  by  the  same  It 
in  Latin  by  ty  in  Gothic  by  fA,  in  the  middle  of  a 
sometimes,  as  in  O.-H.-G.  throughout,  by  d,  in  Ecclesia 
Slavonic  and  Lithuanian  by  t^  in  Old  Irish  by  f,  and  bet 
vowels  by  th  and  rf. 


204)  avx-C  over  against,  instead  of,  avr-a,  aw^-r, 
xQv-g  against,  over  against,  dvtio-gj  iv-a 
contrary  to,  avx-o-^ai^  ai/ra-oj,  avtia-io  m< 

Skt.  anti  over  against,  before,  considering,  ani 
near,  anti-ka-m  going  on  before  one,  anti-i 
opponent. 

Lai.  ante  (for  anted),  ant-erior,  ant-iquo-s, 

Goth,  and  along,  against,  anda-vaur-d  answer  (( 
Antwort),  anda-nahti  the  night  before,  the 

Lith.  ant  (with  gen.)  to,  at. 

O.-Gall.  ande-j  O.-Ir.  ind-,  inn-,  ind-rid  incursui 
867,  877). 

Bopp  Comp.  Gr.  Ill  488,  PW.,  Pott  I«  269,  where  howevei 
is  a  very  capricious  conjecture    as  to  the   origin.    —  Inscr. 
No.  8  1.  3  in  Wescher  and  Foucart  is  important  for  civxCi   *a» 
XftQottxviov  nqotsudviov   tatdtoa* ,   where    the   old   physical    p: 
meaning  which  is  in  general  only  preserved  in  compounds  ( 
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clearly  seen  (cp.  Hesiod.  "E^y,  727,  Xenopb.  Anab.  IV  7,  6).  —  On 
the  meaning  of  the  Lith.  dfU  see  Schleicher  Lit.  Gramm.  p.  285  f.  — 
The  Lat.  ante-d  is  preserved  in  ardid-ed  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
ablative,  while  otpti  and  anti  are  locative  in  form,  avta  instrumental. 
Cp.  No.  330.  It  is  hard  to  trace  the  connection  between  this  stem 
and  the  Skt.  anta-a  *end'  (but  also  *  neighbourhood'  =  the  Goth. 
.  206  andei-s)  y  which  in  Sanskrit  is  closely  connected  with  it.  The  Lat. 
antes  *  rows'  must  also  be  considered  here.  —  Weber  Ind.  Stud.  II 
406  takes  as  the  rt.  the  Skt.  at  *to  move  continuously'  (sam  at 
visit)  along  with  the  imauthenticated  ant  *bind',  while  Benf.  Or.  u. 
Occ.  II  660  maintains  all  these  words  to  be  of  pronominal  origin. 

205)  a0ti^Q  (st.  adtSQ)  star^  aetsQ-o-SLg  starry,  aOXQ-o-v 
constellation. 

Skt.  (Ved.)  pi.  star-as  stars,  tdrd  (for  stdra)  star. 
—  Zd.  ^tare  star. 

Lat.  stel-la  (for  ster-ukt),  astru-m  (perhaps  borr- 
owed). 

Goth,  stair-no  (f.),  O.-H.-G.  sterro  (m.)  star. 

Cymr.  stirenn,  Arem.  stei*  stella,  Corn,  stmjr  stellae 

(Z?  120,  122). 

Bopp  GL,  8.  V.  tardy  Pott  II*  167.  —  Perhaps  we  ought  to  put 
with  these  xi{>aq  and  the  Sinu^  st^rifiBvov  te^Qsa  {2  485  iv  Sh  ra 
TSiQea  ndvza  %d  t    ovQuvog  iazsqjdvtotai)  while  datQcen-t-a) ,  arsQ-o^ 

*  shining',  atSQ-on-i^  may  be  reckoned  derivative  forms.     Benf.  I  662  f. 

—  The  ofb-quoted  Zd.  a^tar  is  not  to  be  found  in  Justi,  and  seems 
accordingly  to  have  no  authority,  so  that  an  initial  a  is  only  to  be 
found  in  Gk.  —  As  to  the  rt.  varying  opinions  have  been  held.  Ace. 
to  one  view  it  is  preserved  in  the  Skt.  as  throw,  in  which  case  datiqif 
would  answer  to  the  Skt.  astar  shooter  (Kuhn  Ztschr.  I  640),  in  sup- 
port of  which  Benf.  mentions  the  Germ.  Strahl  (both  *  arrow'  and 

*  flash  of  lightning'),  ace.  to  the  other  (Kuhn  Ztschr.  IV  4)  the  words 
come  from  a  rt.  star  (No.  227),  in  which  case  the  stars  would  have 
been  so-called  from  being  *  strewn  over  the  vault  of  heaven'.  The 
fact  that  in  the  Vedas  star-as  only  occurs  as  a  plural  speaks  for  the 
second  view.  Max  Miiller  II  366  also  derives  star-as  from  the .  rt. 
star,  but  in  the  active  sense  as  *the  strewers  of  light'.  This  seems 
to  me  bold,  since  we  do  not  find  the  rt.  star  used  specially  of  light. 

—  Pictet  II  209  connects  dati^Q  only  with  the  rt.  as,  and  the  words 
beginning  with  a  consonant  with  the  rt.  star.  —  As  prothetic  vowels 
are  so  common  in  Gk.  this  seems  to  me  unsafe,  and  I  regard  Kuhn's 
second  view  to  be  the  most  probable  one. 
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206)  a0rv  (for  fa0tv)  city,  aOxsto-q  urbane,  a&co-g  towns- 

man, citizen. 
Skt.  vdstu  place,  house,  vdstavja-s  olxatogy  rt.  va^, 

—  Zd.  vanh  stay,  dwell. 

O.-H.-Gr.  wiS't  mansio,  Goth,  vis-an  manere. 

O.-Ir.  foss  rest    (Corm.  GL   p.  1    amfhos),   i-fhus, 

i'fhos   at   home   (Corm.  Gl.   p.  34   ore   tr^ith); 

ar-a-ossa  (for  ar-a-fossa)  quae  manet   (Z.^  434, 

Goid.  p.  26,  48). 
Kuhn  Ztschr.  II  132,  while  Benf.  I  297  compares  the  Skt.  vastu 
'locus \  Bopp  Gl.  8.  V.  vas,  Pott  W.  II,  2,  475.  —  On  the  O.-H.-G. 
tcist  cp.  Grimm  D.  Gr.  II  923.  —  The  /  of  aczv  is  discussed  by  Ahr. 
d.  aeol.  170,  and  by  Hoffmann  Quaest.  Horn.  §  112.  a  is  here,  as 
often  elsewhere,  the  representative  of  long  a.  —  Pott  has  ingeniously 
associated  with  this  same  rt.  vas  *to  dwell*  the  words  ofij*  %(oiitj 
(Hesych.)  i.  e.  vas-jd,  and  oia-rris'  %a>(irftr}g  (Hesych.)  —  cp.  also 
OUcc,  Oiri,  Xh}  —  and  vicsif-mo-v  *  upper-story'.  But  doubts  still  re- 
main, especially  on  account  of  the  Lacon.  (opd  *tribu8\  The  same  207 
scholar  explains  the  Lat.  ver-na  which  like  oUhrig  had  originally 
the  meaning  *  house- companion'  (Preller  R5m.  Myth;  248),  to  be  for 
vesi-gena  *bom  in  the  house',  in  which  case  we  might  assume  a  Lat. 
subs.  =  Skt.  vasa-s.  But  perhaps  it  is  better  to  derive  the  word 
straight  from  the  rt.  vas,  —  Roth  Ztschr.  IX  220  puts  ia-xCct,  as 
I  did  formerly,  not  under  the  rt.  vas  shine  (No.  610),  but  under  our 
present  rt,  so  too  ^v-viq  for  *va8-nd.  But  the  existence  of  an  Indo- 
Germ.  rt.  vas,  us,  can  hardly  be  denied. 

207)  atta  father!  —  Skt.  aUd  mother,  older  sister.  — 

Lat.  a^  father!  —  Goth,  atta  {stattan)  father. 

—  Ch.-Sl.  ott-ci  father. 

Grimm  Gesch.  271,  Kuhn  Web.  Ind.  Stud.  I  326.  —  A  very  old 
epithet  of  endearment  used  to  one's  elders,  of  which  the  Skt.  has 
only  the  fem.  —  Paul.  Epit.  12,  'attam  pro  reverentia  sent  cuilibet 
dicimus,  quasi  cum  avi  nomine  appellemus',  and  therefore  certainly 
not  a  borrowed  word.  —  The  Goth,  aithei  *  mother'  with  the  regular 
change  of  letters  must  also  be  of  the  same  origin,  at  the  same  time 
Pictet  n  347  compares  the  O.-Ir.  aite  'foster-father'.  —  Cp.  No.  243. 

208)  it-so-g  true,  itd-^-fD  examine.  —  Skt.  sat-ja-s  v.erus, 

sat'ja-^n  Veritas.  —  O.-S.  A.-S.  soth  (=  san4h-s) 
sooth,  O.-N.  sann-r  true. 
Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  II  2,  243,  Benf.  I  26.  —  The  ri  is  k  *to  be' 
(No.  664).    The  meaning  *true',  'real'  appears  already  in  the  Skt. 
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participle  sat,  the  shorter  form  for  sant  =»  (a)safU  (Lat.  prae-sent)^ 
and  Clemm  Stud.  Ill  328  refers  the  Lat.  sons  (st.  sont)  *that  has 
been  it'  to  the  same  origin,  also  the  derivative  sont-icii-s,  a  view 
which  receives  striking  confirmation  from  Bugge's  account  of  the  use 
of  the  Old  Norse  sann-r  (Stud.  IV  205).  sat-ja-s  is  derived  from  the 
same  sat;  the  Gk.  ir-so-g  has  lost  the  spir.  asp.  Cp.  below  p.  681. 
The  synonymous  words  ^rv-fto-g,  ir-ZiTv-iio  g  are  referred  by  Benf.  to 
the  Skt.  form  sat-v^a-m,  which  as  a  subst.  has  the  meaning  ^ being', 
*  creature',  *  animal'.  —  Kern's  assertion  (Ztschr.  VIII  400)  that  irtos 
shows  traces  of  the  J^  has  no  foundation  whatever  The  argument 
that  bI  itsov  ye  at  the  end  of  a  line  proves  the  existence  of  the  di- 
gamma  would  equally  well  prove  its  existence  in  dno,  for  we  find 
7j  dnoXiad'ai  at  the  end  of  a  line  as  well.  Pott  II  *  820  holds  there- 
fore rightly  to  the  old  explanation,  as  does  Sonne  Ztschr.  X  346.  On 
the  8  =»  j  cp.  p.  594. 

209)  in  moreover,  further,  still,  nQoaixt  over  and  above/ 
—  Skt.  atiy     7A,  aiti  excessively,  ultra.  —  Lat. 
et,  et'ianiy  at  in  aUimirS.  —  O.-Ir.  aith-y  ath-  (for 
*ath)  re-,  iterum  in  aith-scribend  re-scriptum,  ad- 
ro-gegon-sa  repupugi  (Z.^  869). 
Pott  I*  251,  Bopp  Gl.  —  ati  is  used  in  compounds  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  in  at-avu-s  e.  g.  atj-ahna-8   *  lasting  over  a  day' 
(* longer  than  a  day').     The  Lat.  et  might  then  also  correspond  to 
the  related  Skt.  atJia  'further',  but  the  former  supposition  is  rendered 
preferable  by  the  Gk.  Irt.    Pott  calls  special  attention  to  the  almost 
identical  use  of  ati,  iti,  and  et-iatn  with  comparatives:  ht  iialXoVj 
etiam  melius.    Kissling's  assertion  (Ztschr.  XVII,  214)  that  an  original 
ati  must  have  become  in  Gk.  iat  and  then  even  sly  is  completely 
unfounded,  as  we  can  see  from  ngo-ti  (no-rC),  qpa-ri-g,  fiij-ti-g,  dco-rt-s, 
dcn'ti-vfi.    The  rt.  ace.  to  Weber  Ind.  Stud.  II  406  is  to  be  found  in 
208  the  Skt.  at  'ire'  (?).  —  Even  the  latest  edition  of  Passow's  Diction- 
ary repeats  the  singularly  ingenious  remark  "the  word  seems  to  be 
the  primary  form  of  the  3.  sing,  of  sliiiy  and  so  properly  est". 

- —  210)  hog  (/hog)  year,  hiq0Lo-g  yearly,  hfi^tac  yearly 
winds,  tijtsg  (oijteg)  this  year,  aig  viGn-a  a  year 
hence,  dvQ-srriQia  a  bad  year. 

Skt.  vatsorS,  vatsara-s  year. 

Lat-  vetus,  vei/us-tu-s,  vetulu-s. 

Ch.-Sl.  vetuch-n  old. 

Bopp  Gl.  8.  V.  vatsara,  Pott  V  108,  Benf.  I  311,  Kuhn  Ztschr. 
11  133,  Miklosich  Badd.  p.  8  (Ch.-Sl.  ch  regularly  from  s),  —  The  f 
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is  established  by  fhia^  J^i^artfitisg  on  Boeotian  inscriptions  (C.  I. 
1569,  1676)  (Ahr.  d.  aeol.  170),  and  its  effects  may  be  recognized  in 
the  Lacedemonian  dia^itriq,  yiroQ  (Ahr.  d.  dor.  46,  64),  and  in  dstia, 
tec  T®  ccvtm  irsi  yBwoifiBVcc,  avet^  xov  avTOBTtjj  vstrjg  6  avtOBtrjg 
(Hesych.  ed.  Schmidt  p.  67),  and  in  the  Homeric  oUtiag  *of  the  same 
age',  and  even  in  TQiccxovtovtrjg.  All  of  the  latter  words  are  com- 
pounded with  the  copulative  prefix  a,  o  (Lob.  Elem.  I  362).  —  Ebel 
Ztschr.  IV  329  ingeniously  suggests  an  old  subst.  ret  us  *year'  as  the 
origin  of  vetu8-tu-8  (cp.  robu8tt$8,  venustus)  and  agrees  in  so  doing 
with  Corssen  Ztschr.  II  10,  who  refers  Veturius  as  well  to  the  same 
source.  —  The  stem  then  is  vatas,  whence  came  the  Skt.  vatsa-s  (for 
vatas-a-8)  with  added  a,  a  shorter  form  is  found  in  sam-vat  *year\ 
From  this  shorter  form  came  vbcotcc  which  must  be  for  vBO'J^(^()t-a. 
Cp.  nBQvai  No.  360.  The  explanations  that  have  been  ventured  for 
iviccvtog  including  the  latest  made  by  Ascoli  Ztschr.  XVII  408,  seem 
to  me  as  yet  unsuccessful. 

211)  it-aX6-g  (/ctaXog),  —  Skt.  vatsa-s  calf,  child.  —  Lat. 

vitulU'Sy  vittilay  Osc.    Vifdih   {Italia).  —  Ch.-Sl. 

tel-e^y  Bohem.  tel-e,  Lith.  telyczd  heel. 
ItaXog  in  Hesych.  with  the  meaning  xavqog^  which  is  assumed 
also  by  Varro  R.  R.  II  5  who  follows  Timaeus  in  deriving  thence 
the  name  Italia  (cp.  Gell.  XI  1,  1).  This  etymology  is  splendidly 
confirmed  by  Viteliu  in  the  inscription  on  Oscan  coins  (Mommsen 
Unterital.  Dialekte  260).  —  Bopp  Gl,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  II  133.  —  Ebel 
IV  329  compares  the  Skt.  vatsa-s  *year'  in  which  case  the  word  would 
mean  *that  which  is  of  this  year'.  —  So  Bopp  iib.  das  Albanesische 
p.  8.  In  this  language  the  calf  is  called  ^trort,  the  year  (iixxi  or  ^jbx, 
Stier  Ztschr.  XI  207.  —  Grimm  Gesch.  33,  who  however,  regardless 
of  the  Skt.  word,  makes  vitulus  arise  from  cvittilus^  comparing  the 
O.-N.  quig-r  vitulus,  conjectures  that  aphaeresis  has  happened  in  the 
Slav. -Lith.  words  (tela-s  for  ve-tela-s)  as  in  the  Neapolitan  Talia  = 
ItaJia  (Wentrup  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  neapolitan.  Mundart  p.  9). 
In  the  case  of  a  word  whose  origin  was  obliterated  so  early  this 
seems  credible.     Otherwise  Miklos.  Radd.  p.  93,  Lex.  987. 

212)  (ista  with,  among,  after,  fiha^s  afterwards,  fiitaa- 

aat  lambs  of  middling  age,  (isra-^v  between. 
Skt.    (Ved.)    mithas    alternately,     mithii    together, 

mithu-na-s  connected,  Zend  maf  with. 
Goth,  mith  ava  [uaov^  ftcra,  <Svv^  misso  one  another,  209 
0.-H.-G.  miti  (Germ,  mit)  with. 
Bopp  Comp.  Gr.  Ill  610,  Benf.  Lex.  z.  Sdmav^da  s.  v.  sina,  Kuhn 
Ztschr.  I  516,  Ebel  IV  142,  where  maii  is  assumed  to  be  the  primary 
CuRTius,  Etymology.  17 
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Pott  W.  I  67,  74,  Schleich.  Ksl.  110.  —  Other  connected  words, 
occasionally  doubtful,  are  given  by  Pott  and  Benf.  11  188,  Ztschr.  VII 
58,  "VITI  187,  where  the  second  part  of  the  Skt.  compound  vi-hdjas 
air  is  identified  with  x^-os^  I  doubt  however  with  Pott  TI^  339  the 
change  of  v  to  j  supposed  by  Benfey.  For  while  ;i;a-05  was  certainly 
Xaf-oq  originally,  it  was  by  a  lengthening  of  x"  that  %af  was  arrived 
at  (p.  68),  since  xav-vo-g  supposes  the  same  secondary  form  of  the 
root.  The  change  of  a  to  «  is  testified  to  by  x^*-^  i-  ®-  ;U^-^«»  *"^ 
from  this  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  Lat.  hi-sc-o  for  he-sc-o  with  the  i 
that  appears  in  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  languages,  hi  becomes 
hia  as  in  the  German  weak  verbs,  perhaps  with  the  help  of  an  inter- 
mediate noun-form  answering  to  %«ta.  —  Grassmann  Ztschr.  XII  132 
has  a  difterent  view  with  regard  to  these  sound-changes.  We  may 
however  join  with  him  and  others  in  regarding  the  Skt.  rt.  hd,  ga- 
Jm-mi  relinquo,  gi-hd-mi  eo  as  related.  Both  meanings  spring  from 
the  primary  notion  of  *yawning',  *  separation'.  Cp.  No.  192.  —  The 
Ir.  gin  is  connected  with  these  words  by  Stokes,  ,Corm.  Gl.  Transl. 
p.  88,  while  GMck  (Kelt.  Nam.  106)  connects  it  with  yhvq  (No.  423). 

180)  Rt.  xah  %av8-ttV'(o  (S-xccS-ov^  xi-xccvd-ay  xsCooiLai) 

grasp,  hold. 

Lat.  pre-Jiend'O,  hed-era  (?). 

Goth,  bi-git-an  find,  A.-S.  gitan,  Eng.  get. 
Pott  P  142,  Benf.  II  108,  with  whom  we  may  safely  suppose 
connection  with  the  Skt.  Iias-ta-s  hand,  perhaps  also  with  the  Lat. 
has-ia,  but,  on  account  of  faulty  sound-change,  not  with  the  Goth. 
hinthan  *take  prisoner',  pre-hend-o  for  prae-h^nd-o,  praeda  must  be 
for  prae-hid-a  from  the  unnasalized  root.  Praedium  belongs  here,  or 
like  praefdj-s  to  No.  301.  —  Kiihn  in  his  'Metathesis'  discusses  thor- 
oughly the  notion  of  our  get.  But  there  is  no  need  whatever  of  his 
etymological  assumption  of  metathesis  from  tak.  The  German  com- 
pounds of  fassen  *  grasp'  (e.  g.  umfassen  *  embrace,  comprehend',  er- 
fassen  *take,  seize')  illustrate  completely  the  different  meanings.  — 
Joh.  Schmidt  Vocal.  I  73  regards  the  Lith.  im-si'gend-'A  *  yearn  for', 
goda-s  * covetousness ',  and  the  Ch.-Sl.  zed-a-ti  'desire'  as  connected. 
[On  hedera  =  maao  g  see  Windisch  Studien  VU  184.] 

181)  x^^^t-^  (f^^  ;|^aAad-j«)  hail,  ;^aAai;av  to  hail. 

Skt.  hrdd-uni  storm,  hrdd-int  lightning.  —  Zd.  zrdd 

to  rattle. 
Lat.  grand-o  (st.  grand-en) y  grandinat  it  hails,  sug- 

gnmd-a  the  eaves. 
Ch.-SI.  gi'ad'U  ;faAaga. 
197  Schleicher  Ksl.  105,  cp.  Pott  IP  199.  —  The  derivation  from 
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the  Skt.  rt.  hrtid,  i.  e.  ghrdd  *8onare'  ia  probable.  xaXata  has  cert- 
ainly nothing  to  do  with  x<yXa-o>  *to  let  loose'  (Lob.  Proleg.  359).  — 
The  first  a  in  the  Gk.  word  is  an  auxiliary  vowel.  Since  the  Skt. 
hrdd,  as  is  shown  by  hrad-a-s  *sea'  and  hrad-ini  *  stream',  is  used 
of  the  noise  of  water,  we  may  also  compare  yca-xXat-to  (rt.  xkab) 
*  plash'.  Grassmann  Ztschr.  XII  134  joins  also  the  Goth,  gret-an 
%Xa£siv  [Skt.  greet]  to  this  rt. 

182)  x^^'^^'S  bronze.  —  Skt.  hri-ku-s,  hli-ku-s  tin,  lacker. 

—  Ch.-Sl.  zel-e-zo,  Lith.  gel-e-zVs  iron. 
Benf.  II  198,  Schleich.  Ksl.  111.  —  In  spite  of  the  difference 
between  the  metals  and  between  the  derivative  syllables  the  con- 
nection between  these  words  may  be  regarded  as  proved,  and  the 
relationship  to  xdX-v^  (st.  %aX-vP)  as  probable:  the  latter  word  finds 
a  remarkable  analogy  in  the  Lith.  pa-zJeb-etyju  I  steel  (Nesselra., 
Pott  I*  142).  —  Max  Milller  (II  231)  denies  the  connection  between 
XttX'%6-g  and  the  Skt.  words.  But  if  we  take  as  the  rt.  the  Skt.  ghar 
'shine',  the  same  from  which  the  words  for  gold  (No.  202)  get  their 
name,  the  relationship  appears  probable.  The  names  of  the  metals 
and  of  the  colours  seem  to  have  been  determined  by  special  con- 
vention within  the  boundaries  of  the  several  languages  from  roots 
of  a  most  general  meaning.     Sonne  Ztschr.  X  98. 

183)  %aiicC'i    on  the  ground,    x^l^^'t^^   xaiid-Sig   to  the 

ground,   jr«fta-'9'£i/  from  the  ground,  ;c«/i-)?Ao'-g, 
X^c^iL-aXo-g  low,  Xaiivvi]  epithet  of  Demeter. 
Zd.  zeni  (Nom.  zoo)  earth. 
Lat.  hnmii'S,  Immi,  hunm-m,  humo,  hum-iU-s, 
Oh.-Sl.  zem-l'ja  (zem-ja),  Bohem.  zem-hy  Lith.  zem-e 
land,   ground,  zcma-s   low,   Zemyna  the  Earth 
Goddess. 
Pott  I »  142,  Schleich.  KsL  109,  Beitr.  I  397.  —  The  Skt.  hhumi 
earth  (rt.  bhti  =»  qpr)  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  words,  since  the 
short  u  of  the  Lat.  humus  is  clearly  of  Italian  growth.    An  etymo- 
logical connection  with  the  Goth,  gavi  is  more  likely  (J.  Grimm  vib. 
Diphthonge  p.  43,  cp.  .loh.  Schmidt  Vocal.  I  173);  it  may  be  formed 
from  the  same  rt.  and  so  be  related  to  ;fa)-pa.    In  any  case  we  must 
take  ghamd  £is  the  Indo-Germ.  form,   whence  comes  the  Gk.  x"l^^ 
with  its  regular  locative  ;^o(|Ka^  ^  Lith.  zemai.  —  As  X'^ccfiaXo-g  shows 
clearly  an  accessary  -O",   we  may  connect  jj^mv  as  well,   which  may 
then  be  compared  directly  with  the  Zd.  st.  zem  and  be  derived  from 
X^Ofi]   on  the  connection  of  the  sound-group  x^  with  the  I'sh  of  the 
Skt.  ksham,  hshmd  earth  see  Gmssmann  Ztschr.  XII  95.     The  I  in  the 
Ch.-Sl.  word  is  a  purely  phonetic  adjunct.    No.  179  might  be  sug- 
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gested  as  the  rt.,  since  all  these  words  represent  the  earth  as  *that 
which  is  deep'  (cp.  d'Boi  x^ovloi),  cp.  tots  ^ot  j^avot  svQSia  xd'mv 
J  182.  —  From  the  noun  stem  are  derived  the  names  of  man  — 
the  Lat.  fiovio  (old  pi.  hem-dn-es)^  the  Lith.  zmu,  st.  zmun,  with  the 
plm*.  form  sm-on-es,  the  Goth,  gutn-a  (st.  guman)^  the  0.-H.-G.  gom-o 
(cp.  the  Germ.  Brauti-^a?»  *  bridegroom').  In  the  Lat.  at  all  events 
the  oldest  form  favours  the  supposition  of  its  origin  from  the  noun 
(cp.  petr-ones  *  nistici  a  petris '  Fest.).  Corssen  Beitr.  244.  The  same 
198  view  is  evident  in  knix^ovioiy  inl  jjj-d'.oyl  aitov  iSovtsg,  —  The  at- 
tempt made  by  Hovelacque  (Revue  de  linguist.  I  4)  to  derive '  Ti^wio 
from  the  rt.  ghu  (Gk.  x^  No.  203)  is  foiled  by  the  e  in  hemones  and 
the  a  in  -gam.  Moreover  the  word  is  nowhere  found  denoting 
man  as  opposed  to  woman,  which,  ace.  to  H.'s  explanation  of  it  as 
'  adspergens'  would  be  its  only  suitable  use.    Cp.  Corssen  11*  4. 

184)   x^l^^'S  ^cafiTCvlog  (Hesych.).  ~  Lat.  Mmu-s  hook. 
Pott  I*   142,   Benf.  IT  321,   where   a  good  deal   of  irrelevant 
matter    is  introduced.  —  The  Gk.  word  cannot  be   relied  on    with 
security,  as  x^P^^y  ^^^  x^^^S  ^^e  given  with  the  same  meaning.    No 
substantive  x<^i^o?  seems  to  have  occurred. 

--^     185)   Rt.  xap  xcciQ'O)  rejoice,   %«(>-«,  X^Q'i^^  Joy»  X^Q'^'S 
favour,  xaQC^oiiai  I  favour,  %aQl-BiQ  graceful. 
Skt.  har-jd-mi  amo,  desidero. 
Lat.  grd-tu-s,   grdt-ia^    Osc.  Iwr-cst,    Umbr.  heriest 

volet,  Osc.  Hcrentati-s  (Venus). 
Goth.  faihu-gair'n'S  greedy  of  money,  O.-H.-G.  ger, 
/  ^  giri  cupidus,  gi^f  giri  aviditas,  glron  to  desire 

(Germ,  hegehren), 
Lith.  gor-^'ti   to    be   desirous,  gor   to   desire.    — 
Ch.-Sl.  zel-e-ti,  zel-a-ti  cupere. 
The  words  here  placed  together  have  found  a  place  in  etymo- 
logical combinations  of  the  most  different  character.     Bopp's   con- 
nection of  x^^a^^   with  the   Skt.   harsh  Jiorrere,   gattdei'e  (GL),   that 
reoccurs  in  Pott  W.  I  566  (cp.  II  1,  215)  accompanied  by  *  perhaps* 
(cp.  Benf.  II  111),  is  met  by  the  objection  on  phonetic  grounds  that 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  sibilant  to  be  found  in  the  Gk.,  while  in 
respect  of  meaning  the  difference  between  x^Q'''S  and  ^Jiof-ror'  is  an 
irreconcilable  one     The  attempt  to  obtain  a  support  for  tliis  com- 
bination from  Hesychius's  gloss  x^Q^'  ^QYVj  ogy^Xog  is  an  unfortunate 
one,  since,  as  M,  Schmidt  holds,  we  have  here  an  explanation  of  the 
Hebrew  word  charan.  —  Corssen  I  -  468  arranges  many  of  these  words 
under  the  rt.  har  *  grasp',  *take'  (No.  189),  to  which  the  Osc.  hei'-i-iad 
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*  capiat'  may  possibly  belong,  but  *to  take'  is  by  no  means  the  same 
thing  as  *to  desire',  *to  wish',  so  that  it  seems  safer  to  treat  the 
Osc.  Jierest  *  volet'  as  a  completely  distinct  word.  —  Sonne  Ztschr. 
X  107  (cp.  Fick»  68)  and  Max  MOller   (II  371)   take  the  Skt.  glmr 

*  shine'  to  be  the  rt.  of  x^^Q^  and  x^Q^^S-  This  view  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  xa^-owo-s  sparkling',  *  twinkling',  —  used  by  poets  from 
Homer  (X  611)  downward  as  an  epithet  of  the  Hon  (cp.  aUd-oav),  of 
the  sea  (Soph,  fr.),  of  the  moon,  by  prose-writers  as  the  name  of 
a  darkish  colour,  especially  in  the  eye,  —  and  also  by  the  poetic 
word  x^Qoiv  of  essentially  the  same  meaning.  Cp.  also  Fulda  *Unter- 
suchungen'  p.  194.  Accordingly  it  seems  best  to  assume  that  the  rt. 
ghar  resolved  itself  early  into  two  main  directions:  1)  *to  shine', 
'to  be  merry'.  Here  belong  x^^Q^j  X^Q^i  X^'^Qf^^y  Z*^P*-S  ^^^  i^  deri- 
vatives, grd-tu-8,  grd-te-s,  gvd-tia,  which  I  cannot  think,  are  to  be 
separated,  as  is  laid  down  in  the  PW.,  from  jta^i-^  and  to  be  placed 
along  with  the  Skt.  gur-ta-s  *  welcome'  (rt.  gur).  From  ghar  comes 
ghra  by  metathesis;  and  since  hr  is  a  combination  of  sounds  which 
is  prohibited  in  Latin,  ghr  could  not  do  otherwise  than  become  gr. 
—  2)  *to  glow',  *to  desire  enthusiastically'  (cp.  ardere),  and  under 
this  head  will  come  x^QM  which  properly  was  *glow',  then  *  strife' 
(cp.  dot  No.  258),  and  certainly  the  Skt.  har-jd-mi  along  with  the  199 
Oscan,  Umbrian,  Teutonic,  Lithuanian  and  Slavonic  words. 

186)  Rt.  xeb  xit'(o    (xi-xod-a,    xs-aov-iiac  ease   oneself, 

XBObCoDj  Xod-avo-g  buttocks.  —  Skt.  Jiad  had-e, 
Zd.  zad  caco.  —  A.-S.  s-dt-e,  O.-H.G.  sciz-u. 
Pott  P  249,  Benf.  11  193.  —  We  must  suppose   the  Gk.  and 
Skt.  words  to  have  lost  an  initial  s.     Cp.  oxato)  let  loose.  —  Fick  *  67, 

187)  ;|r£Atd-c}V   (st.  j^aATdoi/)    sv^rallow.    —    Lat.  hirtmd-o 

(st.  hirundon). 
Pott  r  143,  Benf.  II  135,  Ahrens  Ztschr.  lU  108  on  the  suffix, 
which  sometimes  drops  its  v.  —  In  spite  of  the  different  vowels  in 
the  middle  of  the  words  the  identity  of  the  two  words  can  hardly 
be  doubted.  We  must  start  from  a  Graeco-ltalic  jue^evdor.  i  from 
8  after  the  suppression  of  a  consonant,  as  in  x^^^oi  by  the  side  of 
the  Aeol.  x^^^'^^^i  I^^-  w  for  e  before  n  as  in  the  gerund.  If  we 
started  with  ;|rf  q«/^ov  we  should  find  it  hard  to  explain  the  u  of  the 
Lat.  form.  —  I  do  not  see  how  to  connect  the  Lith.  kregzdi  swallow 
For  attempts  see  Grinmi  Gesch.  204.  —  The  combinations  of  FOrstemann 
Ztschr.  Ill  48  and  the  doubts  of  Hugo  Weber  X  247  (cp.  above  p.  81) 
cannot  be  allowed.  —  Doubtful  coiyectures  as  to  the  rt.  are  to  be 
found  in  Corssen  Beitr.  129,  Fick^  69. 

188)  x^^'^'^^   x^^'^^9    x^^'^^V    (Aeol.   j^eAvt/iy)   tortoise. 
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xiXv'O'V    tortoise-shell.     —     Skt.     har-mu-ta-s 
testudo.  —  Miivt,  zelvt  testudo,  limax. 

Pott  W.  I  86,  Benf.  II  280,  Schleich.  Ksl.  111.  —  The  suffix 
varies;  we  may  perhaps  with  Hugo  Weber  Ztschr.  X  266  regard  the 
Skt,  ghar  as  the  rt;  it  appears  in  ghar-ghar-a-s  *a  cracking',  *ratt- 
ling\  also  *owr,  and  in  ghar-ghard  4ut«',  *bell\  in  which  case 
the  aniuial  would  have  got  its  name  from  the  squeaking  noise  which 
it  utters.  Since  there  is  no  objection  on  phonetic  grounds  to  the 
connection  of  the  above  words,  and  since  they  denote  the  same  ob- 
ject, there  is  no  reason  for  separating  them  as  H.  W.  proposes. 

v^       189)   Rt.  x^P  t^^Q  hand,  ^V'XBQ-ri^  easy  to  handle   (ivg- 

%^9n^)}  X^Q-VS  subject  (adj.),  in  hand  (cp.  x^Q' 

SLOV^  XdQdov), 
Skt.  rt.  1mr   har-d-mi  rapio,  adipiscor,  Juir-at^a-m 

hand,  —  Zd.  mr  to  seize. 
O.-Lat.  Mr  manus.    Lat.  herns,  hera,  her'€(d)-s,  Iter- 

€d-i'ta(t)'-s,  liir-udo, 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  II,  1,  205,  Benf.  II,  108,  Corssen  P  468.  — 
The  meaning  *take',  *  grasp'  appears  clearly  in  the  Skt.  x^C^  has  pre- 
served its  old  form  XBqi-  xni^i-  in  compounds  (Roediger  Comp.  58). 
On  the  obsolete  Lat  hir  (or  ir),  that  appears  to  have  been  a  neuter 
noun  with  the  meaning  of  the  Gk.  ^sVa^,  cp.  Corssen  1  *  472.  xh^^ 
{dvdql  xhv^  ^  80,  cp.  x^^^^^  =  vnox^i^ioq  *  subject'  and  the  Lat. 
man-dpiu-'ni)  is  the  i)a88ive  counterpart  of  the  Lat.  heru-s,  if  wo  re- 
gard this  with  Lange  as  *the  taker'  (Jahn's  Jahrb.  1853  p.  40).  Jter- 
€(d)-s  —  cp.  nierc-e-d-8  No.  467,  Corssen  Beitr.  Ill,  Paul.  Epit.  99, 
200h€re$  ajyud  antiquos  pro  domuw  j^onebatur  —  comes  from  a  verbal 
stem  hire.  ITie^  rt.  har  appears  in  precisely  the  same  application  in 
the  Skt.  (\^a'hara-8  *  receiving  an  inheritance'  (Goth,  arbinumja).  To 
this  may  be  added  herc-tu-m,  herc-isco  (Corss.  Beitr.  40)  from  a  stem 
with  added  c.  —  It  is  possible  that  x^Q^'S  again  aa  *an  enclosed 
dancing-place',  ;i;d^-ro-g  in  the  sense  of  'courtyard'  which  it  shares 
with  hor-tU'S,  the  Lat.  Iiar-a  and  cO'lmitys ,  the  Gk.  XQ^^^'9  ^  the 
sense  of  *the  enclosing  bamers  of  time'  (Zd.  zr-van,  zrvdna  time), 
and  even  x^'^^  ju^a-o-fwxt  (Pott  W.  I  91),  are  of  the  same  origin. 
Then  from  the  rt.  with  added  dh  we  get  the  Goth,  gard-s  olxog^  avi?}, 
bi-gaird-an  n^Qi^rnvvvvai,  Lith,  gdrda-8  *  hurdle',  zdrdi-8  *  horse-garden', 
Ch.-Sl.  grad'i'ti  aedificare,  grad-u  murus,  hortus,  civitas.  To  x^9^^^ 
and  hortus  belongs  the  O.-Ir.  gort  seges  (Z.*  68),  lub-gort  *  garden' 
(Goid.  p.  98,  6,  Tub  gen.  lube  frutex  Z.'^  242). 

190)   jjiyv  goose.  —  Skt.  hqsa-s  fern.  hqs-L  -—  Lat.  ans-er. 
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—  O.-H.-G.  gam,  —  Ch.-Sl.  g(\8iy  Lith.  za^i-s. 

—  O.-Ir.  goss  goose  (Conn.  Gl.  Transl.  p.  37), 
[geiss]  gen.  gessa  swan  (T.  B.  F.  p.  140),  ged 
goose  (Corm.  Gl.  p.  23). 

Bopp  GL,  Schleich.  Ksl.  106,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  II  261,  who  is  doubt- 
less right  in  referring  the  st.  %riv  to  a  form  x^vg^  as  jitijt'  is  from  a  form 
jii^vff,  we  may  perhaps  be  right  in  regarding  the  fern,  stem  xbvc-i  = 
Skt.  ha^'i  for  ghan-si  as  the  primary  form  from  which  xv^  arose 
(Ztschr.  VI  86).  The  Lai  form  has  lost  the  h  and  taken  a  new  suffix, 
still  Keller  (Jahn's  Jahrb.  1863,  p.  766)  thinks  we  may  see  the  h 
still  remaining  in  herhilis  hanser  [Lucil.  ap.  Serv.  Verg.  G.  I,  119] 
where  he  thinks  there  is  alliteration.  —  The  oft-repeated  etymology 
from  j^atVo)  does  very  well  so  far  as  the  meaning  goes,  but  the  8, 
which  is  found  in  the  word  in  all  languages,  is  against  it.  It  seems 
to  be  an  addition  to  the  rt.  Schweizer  (Ztschr.  VIII  461)  disagrees. 
—  The  Ir.  nom.  geiss  which  may  be  deduced  front  the  gen.  gessa 
points  to  the  primary  stem  "^gharisi, 

191)  ii^Q  (Hesych.)  hedgehog.  —  Lat.  Mr  or  er,  her-in- 

ac-eu-s  or  er-in-ac-eu-s. 
Pott  W.  II  2,  395,  Benf.  II  111,  Pictet  Ztschr.  VI  186,  but  the 
connexion  of  the  Skt.  words  which  he  adduces  with  the  meaning  ^  snake  ^ 
(cp.  No.  171,  172)  does  not  appear  to  be  proved.  The  relation  of 
X^Q  to  axvQ'  ixtvog  (Hesych.)  is  not  clear;  M.  Schmidt  reads  axi^Q^ 
but  this  reading  is  opposed  by  the  alphabetical  arrangement.  Pictet^ 
I  454  considers  the  word  as  quite  distinct  and  connects  it  with  the 
Skt.  Jchur,  *  scratch',  *  burrow'.  * 

192)  xij'QO-s  bereft,   empty,   xi^ga   widow,   xtjQSV-ca  am 

bereft,  empty,  x^9^'^  make  empty,  x^Q^S  separ- 
ate from,  %09/^a}  separate. 
Skt.  ltd  ga-lid-mi  relinquo,  dimitto,  M-ni-s  relictio. 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  I  68,  who  compares  also  the' Lat.  h^e-s  (st. 
Ihcred)  —  cp.  ;ui?^<Fri}s  *  substitute ',  *heir',  E,  168  —  which,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  the  meaning  forbids  (No.  189).  —  Benf.  II  190.  —  The 
same  rt.  occurs  also  in  the  words  ;|r^-T-o?,  ;ua-Tt-s  *lack',  ;|raT/J;fl),  ;i^ar£(o 
*want\  x^^-^  *let  go',  ;uofXa^o-s  *  slack'  —  the  two  last  from  a  noun- 
stem  x^^^y  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  x^  ^^^^  axo-Xa  does  to 
cx^  and  to  which  the  ;uaX*  in  x^^^^-^Q^v  is  closely  allied  —  lastly  in 
xdSofuxi  *give  way'.  The  corresponding  Skt.  hd  has  also  the  mean-201 
ing  *ire',  *cedere'  and  with  prepositions  *concedere',  *discedere'. 
Cp.  note  to  No.  179.  Corssen  Beitr.  216  aptly  compares  with  jra-r^-g 
the  Lat.  fa-ti'SC-ere  *gape'  and  *dissolvi'  in  the  metaphysical  sense, 
ad-fa-tim,  fatigo,  fessu-s  and  on  the  other  hand  derives  fa-me-s  from 
the  rt.  gha.    /*  =  ;f  as  in  No.  203.     Cp.  Pott  W.  I  88. 
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193)  x^^St     i'X^k    yesterday,    X^f^^o-g^    jijO-f-cytvd-g    of 

yesterday. 
Skt.  hjas  yesterday,  hjas-tana-s  of  yesterday. 
Lat.  hcr-iy  hes-fernu-s. 
Goth,    gistra-dagis    to-morrow,     O.-H.-G.    g'esteron 

yesterday  (Germ,  gestern). 

Bopp  GL,  Comp.  Gr.  II  208,  Benf.  II  208.  —  The  primary  form 
is  ghjas.  The  initial  letter  will  be  treated  later.  The  Elic  form 
C6Q-6g  i.  e.  (x)9'sa-6g  with  q  for  a  and  initial  a  for  d-  (Ahr.  d.  aeol. 
p.  228)  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  suffix  is  a  genitive  suffix  as  the  t 
in  Jier-i  i.  e.  7ies-i  is  a  locative  one.  —  Lob.  El.  I  47  adnot.  is  wrong. 
—  As  regards  the  meaning  it  is  important  to  notice  that  as  in  Goth. 
80  in  the  Vedas,  at  least  ace.  to  the  explanation  of  the  Scholiasts  to 
the  latter  (Benf.  Lex.  z.  S^mav^da  209),  the  word  is  applied  to  the 
following  day. 

194)  Rt.  XI  X^'^^  (s^-  >t^^^)  snow),  dyg-xt-fio-g  horrible, 

X^t-^cc  storm  rainfall,  x^^l^t'^^  ;u£efta/i;-«  raise 
a  storm,  raise  a  storm  against,  x^^^^^o-v  chil- 
blain, ji^eAfMor  winter,  ^^^ftf^-tvo-g  wintry. 

Skt.  hi-ma-s  nix,  as  adj.  frigidiis,  him  cold,  frost, 
himdni  nix,  heman-ta-s  hiems.  —  Zd.  zydo  winter's 
frost,  jsinij  zinia  (m.)  winter. 

Lat.  Metn-s,  hihemu-s, 

Ch.-Sl.  zinia  hiems,  tempestas,  frigus,  Lith.  z'emd 
(f.)  winter,  iemmi-s  wintry. 

O.-Ir.  gaim  winter  (Amra  44),  gaith  ventus  (jL? 
241). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  Ill  96,  Benf.  G6tt.  Anz.  1852  p.  663  ff.  — 
Though  the  words  adduced  are  undoubtedly  connected,  they  present 
many  difficulties  individually,  especially  the  Lat.  hiems  and  the  6  in 
hihernus.  On  these  points  see  Corss.  Beitr.  260.  Since  an  i  appears 
in  all  the  languages  the  favourite  view  of  a  connection  with  ii-(o  rt. 
Xu  must  decidedly  be  rejected,  xniimv  is  a  collective  of  x^iyM,  to 
%n-yi>%Q'iv6-g  and  %iiikigioq  Svgx^C'fisQo-g  is  a  preparatory  step.  —  It 
is  not  lawful  to  derive,  as  Ebel  Ztschr.  IV  334  proposes,  the  numerous 
shorter  forms  all  from  xbiiimvt.  —  Aufrecht  IV  415  sees  the  shorter 
form  hima  (Zd.  zima  also  year)  in  the  Lat.  ht-mu-s,  trismus,  quadri- 
mU'8  for  hi'himU'S  &c.,  and  in  support  of  this  Miklosich  BeitrSge  I 
p.  287  adduces  some  remarkable  analogies  from  Slavonic  and  Lithu- 
anian.   Cp.  Pictet  II  688.  —  From  the  Teutonic  languages  Pick*  71 
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connects  the  O.-N.  ge^  *bad  weather',  N.-Norweg.  gjo  *nix  autumni 
recens'  specially  as  parallels  to  the  Zd.  word  zydo\  in  these  words 
the  nasal  has  been  lost.  Jt  is  perhaps  preserved  in  the  0..N,  geimi 
*8ea\  as  my  learned  friend  Zarncke  thinks.  Whether  the  Skt.  rt. 
hi^  which  among  other  meanings  has  that  of  *jacere\  *projicere'  (Zd. 
zi  *  shoot  \  *grow',  'cast'),  and  which  would  but  ill  suit  *8now\  is 
the  primary  root,  I  leave  an  open  question  (Pictet  I  9(1). 

195)    xi^ccQO-g  fern,  xi^aiga  (=  xiuccq-lcc)  goat.  —  O.-N.  202 
gymbr  one-year-old  lamb. 
Grimm  Gesch.  402.  —  The  relation  to  the  O.-H.-G.  geiz  —  Lat. 
haedu-8  is  more  remote.    Benf.  II  193  assumes  that  xC-imi^o-q  has  lost 
a  ^,  and  would  thus  bring  us  to  a  stem  xi8  preserved  in  these  words 
intact.     Cp.  Stier  Ztschr.  XI  212. 

186)  Rs.  yCkah  xs-xlaS-cc  am  swollen,  x^^'Q^'S  gay.  — 
Skt.  hldd  hldd-e  gaudeo,  laetor. 
Bopp  GL,  whom  I  cannot  follow  in  the  comparison  of  the  A.-S. 
glcid  *laetu8'  because  the  dental  has  not  its  proper  substitute.  — 
Benf.  II  136.  —  Nor  can  a  connection  with  laetu-^  be  held,  on  which 
Corssen  Beitr.  150,  P  114,  376  by  way  of  addition  to  Leo  Meyer  Vgl. 
Gr.  I  2  makes  quite  a  distinct  conjecture. 

197)   x^^'V  verdure,  grass,  x^o-aQo-g^  x^^'Q^'S  greenish, 

yellowish,  x^^'^'S  green  colour. 

Skt.  Jmri'S  green,  yellow,  hari-m-s  light  yellow.  — 

Zd.  miri  yellow,  gold-coloured,  zairina  yellowish. 

Lat.  liel'HS  (holiis,  olus),  liel-mi'S,  honey-yellow,  liel- 

vo-la  vegetables. 
0.-H.-G.  groj-ti  gruo-j-u  vireo,  O.-S.  grd-7ii  viridis. 

—  O.-H.-G.  geio  yellow. 
Ch.-Sl.  M-ije  olera,  zel-enu  viridis,  Lith.  zel-iu  vir- 
esco,  iolre  herba,  Ml-ie-s  viridis.  —  Ch.-Sl.  ilu-tii, 
Lith.  gel'ta-s  yellow. 
O.-Lr.  gel  white,  comparative  gili-ther  (Ir.  Gl.  168). 
Bopp  GI.,  s.  V.  harit,  where  viridis  (for  gviridi-s)  is  also  com- 
pared.   Pott  W.  II  1,  207.    Schleich.  Ksl  109,  where  more  extensive 
coiyectures  are  made  on  this  rt.     Cp.  No.  200,  202.    fid-vu-s  too 
would  be  more  rightly   put  with  these  words  than  with  No.   161, 
since  flava  is  an  epithet  of  Ceres,   as  xXori  of  Demeter;  fohis  (Paul. 
Epifc.  84)  helps  to  explain  the  change  to  f.    With  Kuhn's  connection 
of  %X6o$  with  the  Lat.  gilvu-s  =  Skt.  gdura-8  *  yellow'  (Ztschr.  I  516) 
I  cannot  agree  on  account  of  the  initial.   But  lu-tu-m  'yellow  colour', 
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whence  lu-t-eu-s,  may  well  have  lost  an  initial  h  and  may  so  corre- 
spond in  its  first  syllable  to  the  x^f^  ^^  x^^'Q^-^'  ~"  X^^V  is  clearly 
for  x^^'^Vy  for  which  compare  the  Lat.  words,  which  Corssen  II' 
160  explains  in  several  other  ways. 

198)  x^^Q^'S  ^  young  pig.  —  Skt.  ghrsh-vi-Sj  ghrsh-ti-s 

boar.  —  O.-N.  gris-s  porcellus. 
Pott  W.  II  2,  387,  Grimm  Gesch.  37,  Fiirstemann  Ztschr.  Ill 
60,  Pictet  I  373.  —  We  are  brought  to  the  rt.  ghars,  which  in  Skt. 
(gkarsh)  means  *nib\  Gk.  jjo^ff,  whence  ;i;o^<r-to-ff,  x^QQ-^^Si  ;co*(?o-ff. 
Hugo  Weber  Ztschr.  X  256  considers  gJiar  as  the  rt.,  whence  the  Skt. 
ghar-ghar-i-ia-m  grunting  noise,  and  derives  x^^9^'^  (^or  xop-«o-g)  im- 
mediately from  it.  But  the  8  appears  to  be  essential  in  two  lang- 
uages. 

199)  %okaS'BQ  guts,  xoXii  (st.  %oktx)  gut;  XOqSyi  gut. 
Skt.  (Ved.)  hird  gut. 

2Q3  Lat.  harxi'Spex,  har-iolu-s,  hira  dim.  hilla  guts. 

O.-N.  garn-ir  pi.  entrails. 
Lith.  zarna  gut. 
Pott  P  143,  Aufrecht  Ztschr.  Ill  194  ff.,  Corssen  Beitr.  213, 
Ausspr.  I*  509.  The  S  in  x^9^^  "^1  bave  to  be  discussed  below. 
hariolu-s  (another  form  is  fariolu-s)  may  be  derived  immediately  from 
haru  a  form  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  existed,  like  famulus 
from  fdma  (No.  309).     On  the  i  in  htm  see  Walther  Ztschr.  XII  412. 

200)  x^^O'ff?  %^^^  9fi^)  anger,  ;|roA-£xo-g  bilious,  ;|roAa-(D 

am   bilious,   jjoAo'-o   make   bilious,    enrage.   — 

Lat.  fd,  fellitU'S.  —  O.-H.-G.  gaUd.  —   Ch.-Sl. 

zlu-ct,  zlu'tt  bilis. 
Pott  W.  II  1,  210,  Schleich.  Ksl.  111.  —  Both  are  clearly  right 
in  bringing  the  words  into  connection '  with  No.  197,  so  that  the  gall 
got  its  name  in  that  case  from  its  green  colour.  The  suffix  is  dif- 
ferent in  the  diflPerent  languages,  fell  is  perhaps  for  fel-ti  (cp.  mel 
No.  465),  though  otherwise  Leo  Meyer  Ztschr.  V  379,  Corssen  Beitr.  318; 
in  Ch.-Sl.  ct  or  tt  is  suffix  and  only  the  stem  zlu  is  to  be  compared 
with  x^^-  Cp,  however  Kuhn  Ztschr.  I  516.  —  How  the  Lat.  hili-s 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  same  stem,  I  do  not  see,  since  there  is  no 
bridge  to  help  us  over  from  gh  to  initial  b.  Hence  Corssen  connects 
this  word  with  gil-vu-s  and  the  Skt.  gdura-s  *  yellow'  with  5  for  g 
(cp.  below  p.  466).  —  On  the  distinction  between  x^^V  ^nd  x^^O'9 
see  Lobeck  Proleg.  11.  —  Schweizer's  coi^ecture  Ztschr.  I  666  (cp. 
Fulda  *Unter8uchungen*  208)  does  not  seem  to  me  a  happy  one. 
200b)  Rt.  XP^M  XQ^l^'^^y   xQ^i'^'^'^'^i^  neigh,  jj^f/i-fraco 

resound,  ;i;poft-i;,  ;((>ofto-g  noise,  neighing,  x^^V'' 
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ado-g  creaking.    —    Zd.  gran-to   (rt.  gram)   in- 
censed. —  O.-H.-G.  ga-grim  creaking,  A.-S.  grim- 
etan,  O.-H.-G.  gram-izzm  murmur,  hum.  —  Ch.-Si.  . 
grOm-e-ti    thunder,     grom-ii    thunder,    grim-a-ti 
sonare. 
Fick*  72,  who  also  rightly  connects  XQCfi-ri-gy  Xgffi'VXo'S  the 
favourite  name  of  the  cross-grained  old  man  in  comedy,  perhaps  too 
the  Teutonic  words  O.-H.-G.  gram  *reaentfal',  grim  *rage',  0.-H.-G. 
grimmida  *ill  humour'  &c.    frend-ere  is  formed  by  the  addition  of 
a  d,  which  must  originally  have  been  dh,  —  Cp.  Pott  W.  II  2,  167. 

201)  Rt.   XP*  %9^'^  graze,   besmear,   jfit-ai-g  anointing, 

X(ft-(ia^  XQt'0'^a  ointment. 
Skt.  rt.  gJiar  ghar-d-mi,  gi-ghar-ini  besprinkle,  gJiarsh 

(ghars)  gharsh-d-mi  rub,  ghr-ta-m  melted  butter, 

grease,  ghrsh-fi-s  frictio. 
Lat.   fri-are  grind   to   powder,   fri-c-are,  fric-iu-m 

tooth-powder,  fric-tio, 
Benf.  II  198,  376,  Corssen  I*  617.  — -  For  the  primary  meaning 
of  xifiHv  ''xqCbi  fis  otoTQog'  Aesch.  Prom.  566  is  important.  —  Fricare 
has  an  added  c,  and  we  may  suppose  in  this  case  that  it  is  a  deri- 
vative from  a  noun- stem  frica  (fncae  a  kind  of  stone)  or  fnco  (Corss. 
Beitr.  207).  The  Skt.  gharsh  shows  an  added  s.  But  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity to  suppose  with  Benfey  that  xqi-co  arose  from  xQf'<f-o^'  —  One  204 
feels  a  strong  temptation  to  compare  also  XQ^^y  XQ^'^y  XQ^'t*'^  *  co- 
lour', as  being  that  which  is  rubbed  on.  But  we  are  met  by  the  fact 
that  XQ^'S  in  Homer  means  only  *8kin',  and  *  skin-colour  \  and  since 
the  same  meaning  of  ^skin'  is  to  be  found  in  ;teota  jt^oa,  we  must 
suppose  colour  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  skin  drawn  over  the  sub- 
stance (cp.  p.  113);  just  as  col-or  belongs  to  the  rt.  eel  *occulere' 
*celare\  Or  i«  it  that  the  surface  in  general  is  regarded  as  some- 
thing *  rubbed  on',  or  'anointing'?  —  XP'V^-^-*^  *  touch',  X9^^^^ 
*  touch',  *  colour',  x^av-eo  'scrape',  may  be  regarded  as  formations 
from  the  same  rt.,  even  the  Skt.  ghrd,  which  though  usually  mean- 
ing *to  smell'  (intrans.)  means  also  *to  smell  at',  *to  kiss',  may  per- 
haps be  related.  —  Cp.  Pott  W.  I  98.  Ascoli's  views  (XVII  346,  cp. 
Corss.  I*  802)  are  different,  but  they  do  not  convince  me. 

202)  XQ^^^'S^  %pt;(y^-1;  gold.  —  Skt.  hir-ana-fn,  hir-anja-m, 

Zd.  zar-anUj  zaranya  (n.)  gold.  —  Goth,  gul-th. 
Ch.-Sl.  zla-to. 
Grimm  Qesch.  p.   13,  Schleich.  Ksl.  109.    Miklosich  Lex.  s.  v. 
gla^to.    In  the  Slav,  zr-i-ti,  Lith.  ier-i-ti  shine  the  rt.,  which  is  the 
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wise  Kuhn  Ztschr.  Ill  999,  Ascoli  XVII  346,  Bugge  Stud.  IV  343.) 
These  words  have  as  little  to  do  with  gutta  and  guttur  as  with  hit- 
mar,  more  properly  tlmor  (No.  168).  —  Aufrecht  XIV  268  and  Pictet 
II  702  following  Kuhn  (Ztflchr.  II  470,  cp.  Graesmann  XI  40)  have 
made  it  very  probable  that  the  Skt.  hu  *  sacrifice*  belongs  not,  as 
I  formerly  held,  to  dv-w  (No.  320),  but  to  our  present  root,  and  ac- 
cordingly had  originally  the  meaning  of  *drink-oflfering' ;  this  view  is 
especially  supported  by  d-hdv-n-s  'bucket',  *  horse-trough  \  and  by  the 
Zd.  zao-ihra  (f),  cp.  xv-xqa  *holy  water*. 


T 

Greek  t  corresponds  to  Indo- Germanic  t  It  is  repre- 
sented in  Sanskrit  by  f,  or  thy  in  Zend  by  the  same  letters, 
in  Latin  by  t^  in  Gothic  by  th,  in  the  middle  of  a  word 
sometimes,  as  in  0.-H.-6.  throughout,  by  d,  in  Ecclesiastical 
Slavonic  and  Lithuanian  by  t^  in  Old  Irish  by  f,  and  between 
vowels  by  th  and  rf. 


204)   avX'C  over  against,  instead  of,  avx-a^  avtrj-v^  avti- 
XQv-g  against,  over  against,  avtCo-gy  iv-avrio-g 
contrary  to,  avt-o-iiaL^  avrd-o^  avtid-to  meet. 
Skt.  anti  over  against,  before,  considering,  anti-lca'S 
near,  anti-ka-m  going  on  before  one,  anti'deva-s 
opponent. 
LblI.  ante  (for  anted),  ant-erioTy  ant-iquo-s. 
Goth,  and  along,  against,  anda-vaur-d  answer  (Germ. 
Antwort),  anda-nahti  the  night  before,  the  eve. 
Lith.  ant  (with  gen.)  to,  at. 

O.-Gall.  ande-,  O.-Ir.  ind-,  inn-,  ind-rid  incursus  (Z.^ 
867,  877). 
Bopp  Comp.  Gr.  Ill  488,  PW.,  Pott  I*  259,  where  however  there 
is  a  very  cs^ricious  conjecture  as  to  the  origin.  —  Inscr.  Delph. 
No.  8  1.  3  in  Wescher  and  Foucart  is  important  for  dvv^i  ^dvtl  tov 
%Bi.qoxB%vCov  nQoa-Kccviov  tutdxio* ,  where  the  old  physical  primary 
meaning  which  is  in  general  only  preserved  in  compounds  can  be 
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whence  lu-t-eu-s,  may  well  have  lost  an  initial  h  and  may  so  corre- 
spond in  its  first  syllable  to  the  x^^  ^^  xlcn'oo-g,  —  x^^V  ^  clearly 
for  x^O'^FVi  for  which  compare  the  Lat.  words,  which  Corssen  IP 
160  explains  in  several  other  ways. 

198)  x^^Q^'S  a  young  pig.  —  Skt.  ghrsh-v^i-s,  ghrsh-ii-s 

boar.  —  O.-N.  r/ris-s  porcellus. 
Pott  W.  II  2,  387,  Grimm  Gesch.  37,  FOrstemann  Ztschr.  Ill 
60,  Pictet  I  373.  —  We  are  brought  to  the  rt.  gJuirs,  which  in  Skt. 
(gharsh)  means  *mb\  Gk.  x^Q^^  whence  ;|ro^<r-to-ff,  ;i;o9p-to-ff,  x^'^Q^'^' 
Hugo  Weber  Ztschr.  X  256  considers  gliar  as  the  rt.,  whence  the  Skt. 
ghar-ghar-i-ta-m  grunting  noise,  and  derives  x^^9^'^  (^or  ;uo^-«o-fi)  im- 
mediately from  it.  But  the  8  appears  to  be  essential  in  two  lang- 
uages. 

199)  xokaS'Sg  guts,  xoXlI^  (st.  j^oAtx)  gut;  X'^9^^  ^^' 
Skt.  (Ved.)  hird  gut. 

2Q3  Lat.  T%am'S][i€x,  har-iolu-s,  hira  dim.  hilla  guts. 

O.-N.  gani'ir  pi.  entrails. 
LitL  zamd  gut. 
PottlM43,  Aufrecht  Ztschr.  Ill  194  ff.,  Corssen  Beiti-.  213, 
Ausspr.  I*  509.  The  8  in  x^Q^H  will  ^^ve  to  be  discussed  below. 
hariolU'S  (another  form  is  faridlu-s)  msLy  be  derived  immediately  from 
liaru  a  form  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  existed,  like  famulus 
from  fdma  (No.  309).     On  the  %  in  htm  see  Walther  Ztschr.  XII  412. 

200)  x^Ao-ff,  x^H  gall;  anger,  ;|roA-txo-s  bilious,  jjoAa-co 

am   bilious,   jjoAo'-o    make   bilious,    enrage.   — 

Lat.  fel,  fdlitU'S.  —  O.-H.-G.  gaOd.  —   Ch.-Sl. 

ilU'Ct,  Mu'tt  bilis. 
Pott  W.  II  1,  210,  Schleich.  Ksl.  111.  —  Both  are  clearly  right 
in  bringing  the  words  into  connection  with  No.  197,  so  that  the  gall 
got  its  name  in  that  case  from  its  green  colour.  The  suffix  is  dif- 
ferent in  the  different  languages,  fell  is  perhaps  for  fel-ti  (cp.  mel 
No.  466),  though  otherwise  Leo  Meyer  Ztschr.  V  379,  Corssen  Beitr.  318; 
in  Ch.-Sl.  ct  or  tt  is  suffix  and  only  the  stem  zlii  is  to  be  compared 
with  x^^'  Cp.  however  Kuhn  Ztschr.  I  516.  —  How  the  Lat.  bili-s 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  same  stem,  I  do  not  see,  since  there  is  no 
bridge  to  help  us  over  from  gh  to  initial  b.  Hence  Corssen  connects 
this  word  with  giJ-vu-s  and'  the  Skt.  gdura-8  *  yellow'  with  h  for  g 
(cp.  below  p.  465).  —  On  the  distinction  between  x^^^  ^^^  x^^^'^ 
see  Lobeck  Proleg.  11.  —  Schweizer's  coiyecture  Ztechr.  I  666  (cp. 
Fulda  *Unter8uchungen'  208)  does  not  seem  to  me  a  happy  one. 
200b)  Rt.  xptfi  XQ^f^'^i^y   %(>«ft-£r-^gG)  neigh,   j^^f/i-^raco 

resound,  xQ^l^'V'f  XQ^t^^'9  noise,  neighing,  X9^l^' 
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aSo-g  creaking.    —    Zd.  graiv-to   (rt.  gram)   in- 
censed. —  O.-H.-G.  ga-grim  creaking,  A.-S.  grim- 
efan,  O.-H.-G.  gram-izzm  murmur,  hum.  — -  Ch.-Sl. . 
grSm-e-ii    thunder,     grom-H    thunder,    grim-a-ti 
sonare. 
Fick'*  72,  who  also  rightly  connects  X{fi(i'ri'g,  XQSfi-vlo-g  the 
favourite  name  of  the  cross-grained  old  man  in  comedy,  perhaps  too 
the  Teutonic  words  O.-H.-G.  gram  'resentful',  grim  *rage\  0.-H.-G. 
grimmida  *ill  humour'  &c.    fretxd-ere  is  formed  by  the  addition  of 
a  d,  which  must  originally  have  been  dh.  —  Cp.  Pott  W.  II  2,  167. 

201)  Rt.   XP*  %Q^'^  graze,   besmear,   Xift-at-g  anointing, 

XQt-(jLa,  XQt-0-(ia  ointment. 
Skt.  rt.  ghar  ghar-d-mij  gi-ghar-mi  besprinkle,  glmrsh 

(ghars)  gharsh-d-mi  rub,  ghr-ta-m  melted  butter, 

grease,  ghrsh-fi-s  frictio. 
Lat.  fri-are  grind   to   pov^rder,   fri-c-are,  fric-iu-m 

tooth-powder,  fric-tio. 
Benf.  II  198,  375,  Corssen  P  517.  —  For  the  primary  meaning 
of  Z9^^^^  ^XQ^^^  f*«  olaxifog  Aesch.  Prom.  566  is  important.  —  Fricare 
has  an  added  c,  and  we  may  suppose  in  this  case  that  it  is  a  deri- 
vative from  a  noun-stem  fnca  {fncac  a  kind  of  stone)  or  frico  (Corss. 
Beitr.  207).  The  Skt.  ghanh  shows  an  added  s.  But  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity to  suppose  with  Benfey  that  xqC-(a  arose  from  xfiia-to.  —  One  204 
feels  a  strong  temptation  to  compare  also  XQ^^y  X9^-^j  XQ^'f'^^  'co- 
lour', as  being  that  which  is  rubbed  on.  But  we  are  met  by  the  fact 
that  XQ^'9  in  Homer  means  only  *skin\  and  'skin-colour',  and  since 
the  same  meaning  of  *skin'  is  to  be  found  in  xeotoc  ;feoa,  we  must 
suppose  colour  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  skin  drawn  over  the  sub- 
stance (cp.  p.  113);  just  as  col-cr  belongs  to  the  rt.  eel  *occulerc' 
'celare'.  Or  in  it  that  the  surface  in  general  is  regarded  as  some- 
thing *  rubbed  on',  or  *  anointing'?  —  xQ^fLn-t-to  *  touch',  X9^^'^^ 
'touch',  'colour',  ju^au-w  'scrape',  may  be  regarded  as  formations 
from  the  same  rt.,  even  the  Skt.  ghrd,  which  though  usually  mean- 
ing 'to  smell'  (intrans.)  means  also  'to  smell  at',  'to  loss',  may  per- 
haps be  related.  —  Cp.  Pott  W.  I  98.  Ascoli's  views  (XVU  346,  cp. 
Corss.  I*  802)  are  different,  but  they  do  not  convince  me. 

202)  x?^^^'"^?  XQVfSlo'V  gold.  —  Skt.  hir-ana-m,  hir-anja-m, 

Zd.  mr-anUj  zaranya  (n.)  gold.  —  Goth,  gul-th. 
Ch.-Sl.  zla-to. 
Grimm  Qesch.  p.   13,  Schleich.  Ksl.  109.    Miklosich  Lex.  s.  v. 
ela-to.    In  the  Slav,  zr-e-ii,  Lith.  ier-i-ti  shine  the  rt.,  which  is  the 
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Skt.  ghar,  is  preserved.  From  this  rt.,  the  same  already  spoken  of 
at  No.'s  182,  185,  197,  and  200,  the  oriental  languages  have  formed 
the  word  for  gold  by  suffixing  -ana,  the  European  by  suffixing  -ta. 
For  the  latter  languages  Schleicher  in  Hildebrand's  Jahrb.  f.  Natio- 
naldkon.  I  p.  410  rightly  gives  ghar-ta  as  the  primary  form.  From 
this  come  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  forms  directly.  %qvc6-g  however 
seems  to  point  to  a  secondary  derivative  ghart-ja,  whence  ;t9t?rjo;  -- 
and  ghart-ja  bears  to  gharta  precisely  the  same  relation  that  hiratfja 
does  to  Mra^a.  On  the  v  cp,  Delbriick  Stud.  I  2,  136.  A  trace  of 
the  formation  with  the  suffix  -wa  is  to  be  seen  in  Hesych.'s  x^ov-v6-g 
XQvoog.  The  Lat.  representative  of  this  stem  is  lu-tu-m,  which  we 
have  already  mentioned  at  No.  197,  whence  comes  lut-eu-s  golden- 
yellow.  We  may  add  the  Phryg.  ylov-QO-g'  XQ^^^^i  yXovQBcc'  x^vfffa 
(Hesych.),  with  the  Eranic  g  for  gh. 

— ^      203)   Rt.  x"  xK^)'^  (^^*-  X^V'Co)  pour,  x^'^^^  Z*^'f*^5 
XV'<SL'g^  Xo-T]  a  pouring,  stream,  xo-o-g  a  heap 
of  earth,  x^'i^^'S^  X^'^^'S  juice. 
Lat.  fo-7t(t)-s,  fii'ti-s  (vas  aquarium),  cc-fA-ti-o,  re- 

fU'tOj  con-fu-tOj  fti-n-d'O  (st.  /wrf),  fu-ti-li-s, 
Goth.  giU't-a  pour  (st.  giU),  [Germ,  giesse.'] 
Pott  W.  I  777,  Aufrecht  Ztschr.  1  120,  Benf.  11  194  with  an  un- 
successful comparison  of  Skt.  words.  —  Ace.  to  Ebel  Ztschr.  II  80 
(cp.  DOderlein  Gl.  2066)  lo-xif-aii^a  'sagittas  fundens'  {i^iUa  atovo- 
Bvta  x^ovTO  O  590)  belongs  to  this  rt.,  x^^-^^9^  ^^^  ;uf/-ap-ia  sup- 
poses a  masc.  ;i;f  J--«po-ff,  to  which  it  is  related  as  nCnqa  is  to  niaqo-g. 
See  moreover  even  so  far  back  as  the  E.  M.  s.  v.  —  x^-^-^^^^  is  ^'^' 
lated  to  xK^)'^  ^^  nX&-io  is  to  Trie (/)-©.  Even  Aristarchus  explained 
X<it6iLtvog  'angry*  in  this  way  by  means  of  avyx^oiiivog  (cp.  confusus 
animo)  Lehrs  Arist.  ^  145.  —  We  might  be  tempted  to  separate  the 
Lat.  ftmdo  and  the  Goth,  giuta  entirely  from  the  Gk.  words,  and  to 
connect  the  former  along  with  funda  with  the  Gk.  ctpBvd-ovr^  (No. 
296) ,  if  it  were  not  for  the  Latin  words ,  which  point  to  a  shorter 
stem  fu.  To  these  belong  specially  re-fu-to,  con-fu-to.  As  to  ftl-ti- 
li-8  Fleckeisen  in  the  epistula  critica  prefixed  to  his  edition^  of  Plautus 
p.  X  follows  Eitschl  in  reconmiending  the  spelling  fut-tili-s,  so  that 
we  should  have  to  hold  the  first  t  to  be  the  representative  of  d,  and 
other  testimonies  to  this  way  of  writing  the  word  are  collected  by 
205Klotz  on  Terence  Andria  p.  125.  Paul.  Epit.  p.  89  has  preserved 
the  peculiar  meaning  ot  fu-tili-s,  vasa  futilia  a  fundendo,  so  that 
a  man  is  futilis  who  is  'not  able  to  hold  fast',  not  able  to  keep 
wilence.  Not  a  trace  of  the  d  is  to  be  seen  in  efftUire  *  chatter'.  Cp. 
(orssen  Beitr.  214,  where  fon(t)-8  is  doubtless  rightly  referred  to 
a  stem  fov-ont  identical  with  xf^F-ovt,  cp.  note  to  No.  192.    (Other- 
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wise  Kuhn  Ztsclir.  Ill  999,  Ascoli  XVII  346,   Bugge  Stud.   IV  343.) 
These  words  have  as  little  to  do  with  giUta  and  gtUtur  as  with  hu- 
mor, more  properly  iimor  (No.  158).  —  Aufrecht  XIV  268  and  Pictet 
II  702  following  Kuhn    (Zt«chr.  II  470,  cp.  Grassmann  XI  40^  have 
made  it  very  probable  that  the  Skt.  hu  *  sacrifice'   belongs  i 
I  formerly  held,  to  d'v-oD  (No.  320),  but  to  our  present  root,  a 
cordingly  had  originally  the  meaning  of  'drink-ofltering' ;  this  \ 
especially  supported  by  d-hdv-a-s  'bucket',  *  horse-trough ',  and 
Zd.  zao-thra  (f),  cp.  xv-x^a  *holy  water'. 


T 


Greek  r  corresponds  to  ludo-Germanic  t  It  is 
sented  in  Sanskrit  by  t,  or  thy  in  Zend  by  the  same  i< 
in  Latin  by  t,  in  Gothic  by  ih,  in  the  middle  of  a 
sometimes,  as  in  O.-H.-G.  throughout,  by  d,  in  Ecclesia 
Slavonic  and  Lithuanian  by  t,  in  Old  Irish  by  t,  and  bei 
vowels  by  th  and  d. 


204)  avX'C  over  against,  instead  of,  avx-a^  avrrj-v, 
XQij-g  against,  over  against,  dvrio-gj  iv-a 
contrary  to,  avt-o-fiac^  avta-Oj  avtcd-G}  m 

Skt.  anti  over  against,  before,  considering,  am 
near,  anti-ka-m  going  on  before  one,  anti- 
opponent. 

Lat.  anfe  (for  anted),  ant-erior,  ant-iquo-s, 

Goth,  and  along,  against,  anda-vatir-d  answer  (< 
Antwort),  anda-nuliti  the  night  before,  th< 

Lith.  ant  (with  gen.)  to,  at. 

O.-Gall.  ande-y  O.-Ir.  ind-y  inn-,  ind-rid  incursu 
867,  877). 

Bopp  Comp.  Gr.  Ill  488,  PW.,  Pott  I*  269,  where  howeve 
is  a  very  capricious  conjecture   as  to  the   origin.   —  Inscr. 
No.  8  I.  3  in  Wescher  and  Poucart  is  important  for  civxCi   *ai 
XuqoxB%vCov   nQoatidviov   tuxdxfo* ,   where    the   old   physical   p 
meaning  which  is  in  general  only  preserved  in  compounds  < 
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clearly  seen  (cp.  Hesiod.  "[E^y.  727,  Xenoph.  Anab.  IV  7,  6).  —  On 
the  meaning  of  the  Lith.  ant  see  Schleicher  Lit.  Gramm.  p.  285  f.  — 
The  Lat.  ante-d  is  preserved  in  antid-ed  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
ablative,  while  dvti  and  anti  are  locative  in  form,  avta  instrumental. 
Cp.  No.  330.  It  is  hard  to  trace  the  connection  between  this  stem 
and  the  Skt.  anta-8  *end'  (bnt  also  *  neighbourhood'  =  the  Goth. 
.  206  andei-8) ,  which  in  Sanskrit  is  closely  connected  with  it.  The  Lat. 
antes  *  rows'  must  also  be  considered  here.  —  Weber  Ind.  Stud.  U 
406  takes  as  the  rt.  the  Skt.  o*  *to  move  continuously'  {sam  at 
visit)  along  with  the  unauthenticated  ant  'bind',  while  Benf.  Or.  u. 
Occ.  II  560  maintains  all  these  words  to  be  of  pronominal  origin. 

205)  aattiQ  (st.  aaxsQ)  star,  aats^-O'Sig  starry,  aaxQ-o-v 
constellation. 

Skt.  (Ved.)  pi.  star-as  stars,  tdrd  (for  stdrd)  star. 
—  Zd.  ^tare  star. 

Lat.  stel-la  (for  ster-ulu),  astru-m  (perhaps  borr- 
owed). 

Goth,  stair-no  (f.),  O.-H.-G.  sterro  (m.)  star. 
Cymr.  stirenn,  Arem.  ste)'  stella,  Corn,  steyr  stellae 
{7J  120,  122). 

Bopp  Gl.,  8.  V.  tdrd^  Pott  II  *  167.  —  Perhaps  we  ought  to  put 
with  these  rc^ag  and  the  ana^  slQTjfiivov  teC^Ba  {Z  485  h  S\  xa 
TS^Qsa  ndvta  xd  x  ovQccvog  iaxscpdvcoxai)  while  datqdn-x-ca  ^  axiQ-orff 
'shining',  ateg-on-i}  may  be  reckoned  derivative  forms.     Benf.  I  662  f. 

—  The  ofb-quoted  Zd.  a^tar  is  not  to  be  found  in  Justi,  and  seems 
accordingly  to  have  no  authority,  so  that  an  initial  a  is  only  to  be 
found  in  Gk.  —  As  to  the  rt.  varying  opinions  have  been  held.  Ace. 
to  one  view  it  is  preserved  in  the  Skt.  as  throw,  in  which  case  doxj^ff 
would  answer  to  the  Skt.  astar  shooter  (Kuhn  Ztschr.  I  540),  in  sup- 
port of  which  Benf.  mentions  the  G^rm.  Strafd  (both  'arrow'  and 
'flash  of  lightning'),  ace.  to  the  other  (Kuhn  Ztschr.  IV  4)  the  words 
come  from  a  rt.  star  (No.  227),  in  which  case  the  stars  would  have 
been  so-called  from  being  'strewn  over  the  vault  of  heaven'.  The 
fact  that  in  the  Vedas  star-as  only  occurs  as  a  plural  speaks  for  the 
second  view.  Max  Mflller  II  365  also  derives  star-as  from  the.rt. 
star,  but  in  the  active  sense  as  'the  strewers  of  light'.  This  seems 
to  me  bold,  since  we  do  not  find  the  rt.  star  used  specially  of  light. 

—  Pictet  II  209  connects  daxrjQ  only  with  the  rt.  as,  and  the  words 
beginning  with  a  consonant  with  the  rt.  star.  —  As  prothetic  vowels 
are  so  common  in  Gk.  this  seems  to  me  unsafe,  and  I  regard  Kuhn's 
second  view  to  be  the  most  probable  one. 
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206)  a0tv  (for  faCtv)  city,  aareto-s  urbane,  aOto-g  towns- 

man, citizen. 
Skt.  vdstu  place,  house,  vastavja-s  olxstog^  rt.  vas, 

—  Zd.  vanh  stay,  dwell. 

O.-H.-G.  wis-t  mansio,  Goth,  vis-an  manere. 

O.-Ir.  foss  rest    (Corm.  Gl.   p.  1    amfhos),   i-fhus, 

irfhos   at   home   (Corm.  Gl.   p.  34   ore   tr^ith); 

ar-a-ossa  (for  ar-a-fossa)  quae  manet   (Z.*  434, 

Goid.  p.  26,  48). 
Kuhn  Ztschr.  II  132,  while  Benf.  I  297  compares  the  Skt.  vastu 
'locus',  Bopp  Gl.  8.  V.  vas,  Pott  W.  II,  2,  475.  —  On  the  O.-H.-G. 
wist  cp.  Grimm  D.  Gr.  II  923.  —  The  J^  of  aatv  is  discussed  by  Ahr. 
d.  aeol.  170,  and  by  Hoffmann  Quaest.  Hom.  §  112.  a  is  here,  as 
often  elsewhere,  the  representative  of  long  a.  —  Pott  has  ingeniously 
associated  with  this  same  rt.  vas  *to  dwell'  the  words  oft?*  xaJfiij 
(Hesych.)  i.  e.  vas-jd,  and  old-trj-g'  xoDiirfxrjg  (Hesych.)  —  cp.  also 
OCa,  Oiri,  "Orj  —  and  insQ-mo-v  'upper-story'.  But  doubts  still  re- 
main, especially  on  account  of  the  Lacon.  {o§d  ^tribus'.  The  same  207 
scholar  explains  the  Lat.  ve^'-na  which  like  oUitrig  had  originally 
the  meaning  *  house- companion'  (Preller  E5m.  Myth.  248),  to  be  for 
vesi-gena  *bom  in  the  house',  in  which  case  we  might  assume  a  Lat. 
subs.  =  Skt.  vasa-s.  But  perhaps  it  is  better  to  derive  the  word 
straight  from  the  rt.  vas,  —  Roth  Ztschr.  IX  220  puts  ia-tCa^  as 
I  did  formerly,  not  under  the  rt.  vas  shine  (No.  610),  but  imder  our 
present  rt,  so  too  Bvvri  for  *vas-nd.  But  the  existence  of  an  Indo- 
Germ.  rt.  vas,  us,  can  hardly  be  denied. 

207)  atta  father!  —  Skt.  attd  mother,  older  sister.  — 

Lat.  atta  father!  —  Goth,  atta  (st.  attan)  father. 

—  Ch.-SL  otX-ci  father. 

Grimm  Gesch.  271,  Kuhn  Web.  Ind.  Stud.  I  325.  —  A  very  old 
epithet  of  endearment  used  to  one's  elders ,  of  which  the  Skt.  has 
only  the  fern.  —  Paul.  Epit.  12,  'attam  pro  reverentia  sent  cuilibet 
dicimus,  quasi  cum  avi  nomine  appellemus*,  and  therefore  certainly 
not  a  borrowed  word.  —  The  Goth,  aithei  *  mother'  with  the  regular 
change  of  letters  must  also  be  of  the  same  origin,  at  the  same  time 
Pictet  II  347  compares  the  O.-Ir.  aite  'foster-father'.  —  Cp.  No.  243. 

208)  it'Bo-g  true,  hd-^-o  examine.  —  Skt.  sat-ja-s  y^rjis, 

sat-ja-^n  Veritas.  —  O.-S.  A.-S.  soth  (^=  san4h-s) 
sooth,  O.-N.  sann-r  true. 
Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  II  2,  243,  Benf.  I  25.  —  The  rt.  is  ^c  *to  be' 
(No.  664).    The  meaning  *true',  'real'  appears  already  in  the  Skt. 
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participle  sat,  the  shorter  form  for  sant  =  (a)8ant  (Lat.  prae'Sent)^ 
and  Clemm  Stud.  Ill  328  refers  the  Lat.  sons  (st.  sont)  Hhat  has 
been  it'  to  the  same  origin,  also  the  derivative  sont-icu-s,  a  view 
which  receives  striking  confirmation  from  Bugge's  account  of  the  use 
of  the  Old  Norse  sann-r  (Stud.  IV  205).  sat-ja-s  is  derived  from  the 
same  sat;  the  Gk.  itso-g  has  lost  the  spir.  asp.  Cp.  below  p.  681. 
The  synonymous  words  hv-fio-Sy  iT-i]zV'fio  s  are  referred  by  Benf.  to 
the  Skt.  form  sat-im-m,  whjch  a.s  a  subst.  has  the  meaning  *  being', 
'creature',  *animal\  —  Kern's  assertion  (Ztschr.  VIII  400)  that  Jrfog 
shows  traces  of  the  J^  has  no  foundation  whatever  The  argument 
that  si  itsov  ys  at  the  end  of  a  line  proves  the  existence  of  the  di- 
gamma  would  equally  well  prove  its  existence  in  dno,  for  we  find 
7}  dnoXiad'cci  at  the  end  of  a  lioe  as  well.  Pott  II  ^  820  holds  there- 
fore rightly  to  the  old  explanation,  as  does  Sonne  Ztschr.  X  346.  On 
the  8  =  i  cp.  p.  694. 

209)  in  moreover,  further,  still,  itQoain  over  and  above/ 

—  Skt.  ati,  Zd.  aiti  excessively,  ultra.  —  Lat. 
et,  et-iam,  at  in  at-avurS,  —  O.-Ir.  aith-j  ath-  (for 
*ati)  re-,  iterum  in  aith-scribend  re-scriptum,  ad- 
ro-gegon-sa  repupugi  (Z.^  869). 

Pott  V  251,  Bopp  Gl.  —  ati  is  used  in  compounds  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  in  at-avu-s  e.  g.  atj-ahna-s  *  lasting  over  a  day' 
(4onger  than  a  day').  The  Lat.  et  might  then  also  correspond  to 
the  related  Skt  atha  'further',  but  the  former  supposition  is  rendered 
preferable  by  the  Gk.  ht.  Pott  calls  special  attention  to  the  almost 
identical  use  of  ati,  in,  and  et-iam  with  comparatives:  in  fidXlov, 
etiam  melius,  Kissling's  assertion  (Ztschr.  XVII,  214)  that  an  original 
ati  must  have  become  in  Gk.  iat  and  then  even  si,  is  completely 
unfounded,  as  we  can  see  from  nqo-tC  (no-tf),  (pd-ti-g,  iiij-n-g,  dca-ri-g, 
dco'zC-vri.  The  rt.  ace.  to  Weber  Ind.  Stud.  11  406  is  to  be  found  in 
208  the  Skt.  at  *ire'  (?).  —  Even  the  latest  edition  of  Passow's  Diction- 
ary repeats  the  singularly  ingenious  remark  ''the  word  seems  to  be 
the  primary  form  of  the  3.  sing,  of  f/fw',  and  so  properly  est". 

210)  hoQ  (J^dtog)  year,  iti^aio-g  yearly,   htiaiat  yearly 

winds,  t^teg  (aiitsg)  this  year,  slg  vian-a  a  year 

hence,  SvQ-srrjQia  a  bad  year. 
Skt.  vatsorS,  vatsara-s  year. 
Lat-  vehts,  vetus-tu-s,  vettUu-s. 
Ch.-Sl.  vetuch'U  old. 

Bopp  Gl.  8.  V.  vatsara,  Pott  V  108,  Benf.  I  311,  Kuhn  Ztschr. 
II  133,  Miklosich  Radd.  p.  8  (Ch.-Sl.  ch  regularly  from  a),  —  The  J= 
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is  established  by  J^sna,  ffnatifftifg  on  Boeotian  inscriptions  (C.  I. 
1569,  1675)  (Ahr.  d.  aeol.  170),  and  its  eflfects  may  be  recognized  in 
the  Lacedemonian  dia^ixrig,  yitog  (Ahr.  d.  dor.  46,  54),  and  in  detfa^ 
ra  rc5  avtm  hsi  yivvtofisvay  avsrrj  zov  avrosz^,  vfTjJg  6  ccvtoftrig 
(Hesych.  ed.  Schmidt  p.  57),  and  in  the  Homeric  oUticcg  *of  the  same 
age',  and  even  in  xqianovtovtrii.  All  of  the  latter  words  are  com- 
pounded with  the  copulative  prefix  a,  o  (Lob.  Elem.  I  362).  —  Ebel 
Ztschr.  IV  329  ingeniously  suggests  an  old  subst.  vetus  *year'  as  the 
origin  of  vetus-tu-s  (cp.  robusttis,  venustus)  and  agrees  in  so  doing 
with  Corssen  Ztschr.  II  10,  who  refers  Veturius  as  well  to  the  same 
source.  —  The  stem  then  is  vatas,  whence  came  the  Skt.  vatsa-s  (for 
ratas-a-s)  with  added  a,  a  shorter  form  is  found  in  sam-vat  *year'. 
From  this  shorter  form  came  vioaxa  which  must  be  for  vto-if{i)t-a. 
Cp.  TciQvat  No.  360.  The  explanations  that  have  been  ventured  for 
iviavTog  including  the  latest  made  by  Ascoli  Ztschr.  XVII  408,  seem 
to  me  as  yet  unsuccessful. 

211)  it-ako-g  (/ctakog),  —  Skt.  vatsa-s  calf,  child.  —  Lat. 

vitulu-s,  vitnla^  Osc.    Vitdin   (Italia).  —  Ch.-Sl. 

tel-Oy  Bohein.  tel-e,  Lith.  telyczd  heel. 
ItaXoq  in  Hesych.  with  the  meaning  Tofv^og,  which  is  assumed 
also  by  Varro  R.  R.  II  5  who  follows  Timaeus  in  deriving  thence 
the  name  Italia  (cp.  Gell.  XI  1,  1).  This  etymology  is  splendidly 
confirmed  by  Vitdiu  in  the  inscription  on  Oscan  coins  (Mommsen 
Unterital.  Dialekte  260).  —  Bopp  GL,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  II  133.  —  Ebel 
IV  329  compares  the  Skt.  vatsa-s  *year'  in  which  case  the  word  would 
mean  *that  which  is  of  this  year'.  —  So  Bopp  lib.  das  Albanesische 
p.  3.  In  this  language  the  calf  is  called  pirori,  the  year  §htL  or  pjsr. 
Stier  Ztschr.  XI  207.  —  Grimm  Gesch.  33,  who  however,  regardless 
of  the  Skt.  word,  make's  vitulus  arise  from  ctntuluSj  comparing  the 
O.-N.  quig-r  vitulus^  conjectures  that  aphaeresis  has  happened  in  the 
Slav. -Lith.  words  {tela-s  for  ve-tela-s)  as  in  the  Neapolitan  Talia  = 
Italia  (Wentrup  Beitr^e  zur  Kenntniss  der  neapolitan.  Mundart  p.  9). 
In  the  case  of  a  word  whose  origin  was  obliterated  so  early  this 
seems  credible.     Otherwise  Miklos.  Radd.  p.  93,  Lex.  987. 

212)  iistd  with,  among,  after,  ^ha^s  afterwards,  iLBtaa- 

Oat  lambs  of  middling  age,  [LBxa-i^v  between. 
Skt.    (Ved.)    mithas    alternately,     inithu    together, 

mithu-na-s  connected,  Zend  mat  with. 
Goth,  mith  avcc  ^lioov^  ^ard^  0vVy  misso  one  another,  209 
0.-H.-G.  miti  (Germ,  mit)  with. 
Bopp  Comp.  Gr.  Ill  610,  Benf.  Lex.  z.  Siimav^da  s.  v.  sma,  Kuhn 
Ztschr.  I  615,  Ebel  IV  142,  where  viati  is  assumed  to  be  the  primary 

CuRTius,  Etymology.  17 
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form  for  the  Teutonic  languages.  —  Pott  I*  755,  more  clearly  Ztschr. 
VI  101,  assumes  aphaeresis  of  an  a,  so  that  the  Skt.  amd  *  together' 
would  then  be  the  primary  form.  Benfey's  conjecture  is  more  plaus- 
ible; it  is  that  the  Zd.  maf  arose  from  the  similarly  used  Skt.  stnat 
(with  the  instrumental  'with'  Delbrflck  Abl.  Loc.  Instr.  68)  and  that 
^svd  too  is  to  be  referred  to  the  stem  saina  (No.  449)  not  unlike  the 
O.-H.-G.  samant,  samat^  and  the  Germ,  sammt  (together  with)  (Leo 
Meyer  Ztschr.  VIII,  139).  tiitaaaai  (cp.  imaacct)  must  be  for  fista- 
xi-at,  and  fisra^v  must  be  a  compound  with  ^vv.  The  Skt.  i  is 
weakened  from  a.  fist  a  in  form  is  instrumeutal,  mithas  genitival  and 
ablatival.  —  We  can  perceive  no  direct  relationship  to  [isaaog,  at 
most  it  might  be  considered  whether  both  words  are  derived  from 
the  rt.  ma  (No.  461). 

213)  ooxio-v  bone,  o^titvo-g^  o6uvo-g  of  bone,  bony.  — 
Skt.  asthi,  asthan,  Zd.  offi,  a^tn  bone.  —  Lat. 
OS  (O.-Lat.  ossii,  ossu-ni)^  oss-eu-s. 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  I  329,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  Ill  326.  —  The  Lat.  os 
stands  for  osse  st.  ossi,  from  osti  like  wessi-s  from  vies  H-Sj  met-U-s. 
On  the  other  forms  see  Priscian  VI  p.  254  H.  —  The  Ch.-Sl.  kostt 
which  must  be  related  to  the  Lat.  costa  *rib'  must  be  put  aside  be- 
cause the  k  cannot  be  explained  in  the  face  of  three  Indo  Germ,  fa- 
milies. —  On  the  other  hand  parallels  suggest  themselves  readily  in 
Gk.  in  oa'tccKo-g  and  aa-tocKO-g  'sea-crab',  in  oa-rgso-v,  oatQ-sto-v 
*  oyster',  in  off-r^a-xo-v  'potsherd',  'shell'  (of  crabs,  muscles,  and 
eggs),  in  aff-T^a-yaio-s  'ankle',  'vertebra',  'die',  with  the  by-form 
aa-tQi-g  (whence  aazQC^Biv  =  aatqayccXi^nv  'to  play  with  dice'),  and 
in  aaxQi'XO-g.  All  these  are  names  of  hard  substances,  and  that  this 
is  the  special  meaning  of  ocxiov  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  same 
word  has  in  the  three  languages  the  two  meanings  'bone'  and  'kernel' 
or  'stone  of  fruit'.  This  gives  ground  for  Pictet's  coiyecture  (I  515), 
that  the  rt.  as  throw  contains  the  etymon,  so  that  bones  and  fruit- 
stones  were. so  called  from  being  'what  is  thrown  away',  'rubbish'. 
If  this  view  is  adopted  we  must  assume  a  form  as-ta~m  that  is  pre- 
served in  the  Lat.  ossu-m  as  the  primary  one,  and  a  by-form  as  ti 
whence  came  oa-tio-v  (as  it  were  osseum),  probably  for  6a-tB-jo-Vy 
and  by  another  suffix  a  dimin.  oaza  qo-v  (Schwabe  de  deminut.  p.  32, 
69),  whence  oarctQio-v  'little  knucklebone'  on  the  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  oazQeov,  oatQccnov,  the  latter  with  a  fresh  diminutival  suffix. 
aa  tQL-g  with  the  a  preserved  would  stand  for  da-xuQ-i  g.  In  da-xQci- 
ya-Xo-g  (cp.  the  Germ.  Kn&chel)  the  y  seems  to  have  been  weakened 
from  X,  so  that  we  should  here  have  a  diminutive  form  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Lat.  corni-ai-Ju-vi,  such  as  we  see,  though  Schwabe 
(p.  58)  sought  one  in  vain,  in  6§Q^--Ka-Xo'V  =  o^qiov  Aesch.  Ag.  136. 
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Cp.  Stud.  I  259.  The  words  for  dice  suggest  a  direct  derivation  from 
the  rt.  as  throw,  which  Pott  P  619  conjectures  for  the  Lat.  a  le-a 
(for  as-le-a;  cp.  the  Skt.  prdsaka-s  i.  e.  pra-as-a-ka-s  'die'),  but  the 
other  meanings  make  it  safer  to  connect  them  with  the  words  for 
*bone'.     Otherwise  Pauli  'KSrpertheile'  24. 

214)  Rt.  irer  xit-o-yLai  fly  {i-TCt-o-iitjv^  i-7ttd'^r}v^  i-itrrj-v)y2i0 
dxV'Ttit-ri'g   swift,    Tcord-O'iiat   flutter,    Tcre-QO-v 
wing,  TttsQV^  wing,  fin,  flap,  itt-lkov  feather.  — 
7ti-7tt-a)  (Dor.  aor.  i-Ttex-o-v),  mr-vi-oi  fall,  ;ncrc3-fia, 
Tcrco-di-g  a  fall,  Ttor-^o-g  lot. 

Skt.  pat,  pat-d-mi  fly,  settle  down,  fall,  light  upon, 
fall  in  with,  pat-a-tra-m,  pattra-m,  pattt'-in  bird, 
pat-man  flight,  pdt-a-s  flight,  fall,  wing,  leaf. 

Lat.  peto,  im-pet-u-Sy  pen-na  (Old  Lat.  pes-na),  prae- 
pe(t)'S^  acci-pit-er. 

0.-H.-6.  fedara,  fedah  (fetah)  wing,  flap.  —  Goth. 
finth-a  ycyvdaxfOj  O.-H.-G.  find-u. 

Ch.-Sl.  pUt-a  bird,  put-ica  passer,  pe-ro  feather. 

O.-Ir.  en  avis  (for  *p€tna,  cp.  O.-Cymr.  etn,  Ta?  776), 
ete  wing  (Amra  44,  for  pet-tia?),  eteduiil  volucer 
(Ir.  Gl.  1066). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  I  240,  I»  47,  Benf.  II  93,  Schleich.  Ksl.  119, 
Fick  «  114,  Ebel  Beiti-.  Ill  35.  -  The  rt.  pat,  pet  is  clear.  The  pri- 
mary meaning  (cp.  Introduction  p.  105)  we  may  assume  to  have  been 
that  of  *  quick  movement'  which  has  been  maintained  in  the  widest 
sense  in  the  Lat.  petere,  while  in  the  Skt.  and  Gk.  it  has  branched 
off  into  the  two  meanings  *fly'  and  *fair  —  both  denoting  a  move- 
ment through  the  air.  For  all  that  Skt.  compounds  like  utpat  *fly 
up',  *  spring  up',  prapat  'hurry  along',  *da8h',  and  also  the  Gk.  icqo- 
TTfTiJff,  evTtsT^g  have  meanings  more  like  petere,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  Lat.  penna  (for  pet-na)^  praepetes  (aves  Fest.  p.  205,  244) 
and  accipiter  (cp.  No.  2),  which  Pott  TI  *  54  well  compares  to  the  Gk. 
(onvnhrjg,  with  its  by-form. accep^Of*  (Charis  p.  98  K)  are  akin  in  their 
meanings  to  the  words  for  *  flying'.  The  poetic  adj.  9unstr]g  (side  by 
side  with  du-uBz-rig)  is  also  important  for  the  special  development  of 
the  meaning  of  this  rt.;  Homer  uses  it  as  an  epithet  of  rivers,  but 
it  afterwards  acquire^  a  much  more  general  use.  ifiTtsasCv  in  passages 
like  0  624  corresponds  quite  to  the  Lat.  impetum  facer e.  —  The  Germ. 
finden  (find)  finds  in  its  special  meaning  of  'lighting  upon'  something, 
a  clear  analogy  in  the  uses  of  the  Skt.  pat  that  are  given  in  the  PW. 
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under  head  7.  The  Lat.  invenire  has  almost  the  same  primary  mean- 
ing, so  too  ilgnCnxBiv  applied  as  it  is  e.  g.  by  Xen.  Cyneg.  3,  5:  vla%- 
xovoi  n^ql  ra  txvri^  oxi  slgTiCictovaiv  stg  avtd.  —  Cp.  No.  349. 

^  215)  St.  xsra  TtBtd-vvv-^c^  nir-vti'^v  spread  out,  nata- 
O'liM  curtain,  covering,  itixa-ao-g  broad-brimmed 
hat,  nixa-kO'V  leaf,  plate  (of  metal),  nixa-Xo-g 
spread  out,  nax-dvi]  dish. 

Lat.  pat^'O,  pat-tdu-s,  Patulciu-s,  patina. 

O.-H.-G.  fad-am  filum,  O.-S.  fathrm  the  outstretched 
arm,  embrace,  (fatJiom). 

Pott  P  244,  Benf.  I  544,  where  much  foreign  matter  is  intro- 
duced, II  98,  where  nsravvviiL  is  classed  with  nXarv-g  =  Ski.  prthu-s 
and  rt.  imrth ,  prath  *  extendi'  (No.  867  b).  Loo  Meyer  Bemerk.  21 
211  agrees  with  him  in  comparing  the  latter,  and  suggests  nori  by  the 
side  of  nQOt^  as  an  analogy.  But  the  r  of  the  Skt.  words  appears  in 
nXatvg  as  I,  and  the  words  here  compared  are  found  in  three  fiami- 
lies  of  speech  with  no  liquid  after  the  labial,  and  therefore  we  prefer 
to  treat  them  as  separate.  —  patina  is  perhaps  borrowed.  —  That 
TtitaXov  belongs  here  and  not  as  Bopp  holds  to  the  Skt.  pattram 
(*wing\  *leaf'  No.  214)  is  proved  by  the  meaning  and  the  adj.  nixa- 
Xo-g  which  is  identical  with  patulu-s  (cp.  SivdQscc  vijfmixriXa).  —  Per- 
haps we  might  also  place  here  nxB-Xicc  *elm'  which  Fick  compares 
with  the  Lat.  tilia  (Or.  u.  Occ.  Ill  118).  —  May  we  not  suppose  that 
the  Zd.  pathana,  *wide\  *  broad'  belongs  here?  (Fick*  115). 

—        216)  Rt,    era    i-axrj-v   I   placed   myself,    i-axtj-^i   place, 

Cxd-ai-g  position,  standing,  sedition,  ^xa-^iv  an 

upright,   side-beam    (of  a  ship),   6xd'iJLV0-g  jar, 

i-ax6-g  weaver's  beam,  axT^-iicav  the  warp,  cxa- 

xi^Q  a  weight. 
Skt.  sthd  ti'Shthd-mi  (Zend  hi-^td-mi)  sto,  consisto, 

sthi-ti-s  status,  stha-la-m  locus,  stJia-t^i-s  weaver. 
Lat.  $ta  st-o,  si'St-o,  sttv-tMn,  sM-ti-o,  Stu-tor,  stii-tu-Sy 

stU-tU'O,  sta-tu-a.  std-nwn  warp,   std-hu-lu-in,  stli- 

bi'li-s. 
O.-H.-G.  std-in,   Goth,  sfan-da  stand,   stath-s  place, 

O.-H.-G.  Stat  (Germ,  Stutte),  Goth,  st^l-s  (Germ. 

Stuhl)  chair,  throne. 
Ch.-Sl.  sta-ti  stand,  Lith.  sto-ti  (in  compounds)  stand, 

sta-tii-s  standing,  steep,  staty-ti  to  i)lace,  sto-na-s 
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standing;  std-Jcle-s  loom,  Ch.-Sl.  stormettu  atd^vog, 
sto-lu  thronns,  sella. 
O.-Ir.  in-a-sessam  "in  their  standing"  =  who  stand 
(Corm.   Gl.   p.   7   b6ge),   sessed  standing   (Goid. 
p.  27,  47,  from  a  primary  form  *si-sta-tu-). 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  I  312-372,  Benf.  I  6-28,  Schleich.  Ksl.  116, 
Corssen  P  414.  —  The  i-i  sta,  of  which  the  t  is  aspirated  only  in 
the  Skt.  form,  is  the  basis  of  a  large  number  of  secondary  forms, 
especially  of  the  stems  arced"  (aza-d'-iio-g,  crra-^-fiiJ,  aza-d'-SQO'g,  aiij- 
9'-og,  d-ata-dn^g),  ataX,  axeX,  axaf,  and  fftf^,  and,  with  a  change  of 
vowel,  of  axv,  arvn,  and  azvcp.  —  It  is  specially  noticeable  that  the 
rt.  is  applied  to  weaving  similarly  in  the  Gk.  tavo-g,  att^fuov,  the  Lat. 
stamen  and  the  Skt.  stha-vi-s  (Pictet  II  173);  with  azocfivo-g  on  the 
other  hand  may  be  compared  the  M.-H.-G.  stanch  of  like  meaning. 
—  atciXri'  ra/ietoy  TirrivAv  (Hesych.)  answers  to  the  Skt.  sthala-m  and 
the  O.-H.-G.  stal  (statio).  The  same  meaning  is  found  in  the  Ch.-Sl. 
sta-ja.  Corssen  Beitr.  463,  P  810  gives  valid  reasons  for  not  connect- 
ing stloctt-s,  the  older  form  of  locus  with'  this  rt.  Pott  analyses 
SvatTjvog  as  dvc-arrivo-g  and  sees  in  Grrjvo  a  noun  meaning  ^standing' 
*  condition  \  —  By  the  help  of  the  suffix  -vara  the  Skt.  sthd-vara-s 
'firm'  ==  Zd.  patera  *  strong'  is  formed  from  the  rt.  sta;  it  may  how- 
ever also  be  compared  to  the  Gk.  atav-go-g  'stake'  and  to  a  Lat. 
stauru-s  which  we  may  deduce  from  in-staur-are ,  re-staurure.  The 
Goth,  stiur-jan  'make  firm'  comes  from  the  same  source,  perhaps  too 
the  Lith.  sta-vari-s  (?)  'knot'  (in  wood,  reeds  &c.),  while  the  Lat. 
sti-va  'plough-tail'  shows  the  suffix  va  only.  —  That  also  azi-aq  (st. 
Gziaqz  for  azi-J^-aQ-z)  'standing  fat',  'tallow',  and  azaig  'dough'  came 
from  the  rt.  gzcc  seems  very  probable  (cp.  Benf.  I  638,  Leo  Meyer 
Ztschr.  V  369). 

217)  Rt.  ataSj  axef.  212 
This  rt.  is  now  discussed  under  Nos.  228  and  216. 

218)  Rt.  (TraA,  CreX  atiXX-(n  (i-atdXij-v)  set,  appoint,  de- 

spatch, atoXo-g  expedition,  6xdX-t^  P^op,  rack, 
(SxbX-bo'V^  (SxeXed  (cp.  0x£tX€t,i])  handle  (of  an  axe 
&c.),  <Sx^X'£xog  the  stock  of  a  tree,  axi^X-rj 
column. 

Lat.  prae-stol'O-r,  stul-tu-Sj  stol-i-du-s  (?). 

O.-H.-G.  stil  handle,  shaft  (Germ.  StkV),  stellan  place 
(Germ,  stellen),  stilli  still,  soft. 

O.-Ir.  staUe  he  stands,  Lith.  steRiti  arrange,  order. 
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Cp.  No.  216.  —  We  find  in  Skt.  the  rt.  sthcd  *firmiter  stare', 
but  it  is  not  supported  by  instances  (Westergaard).  Pott  W.  I  362, 
Kuhn  Ztschr.  Ill  322.  —  Ahr.  d.  aeol.  41  mentions  cnsl  as  the  AeoL 
rt.  for  67c6la  =  arol'^y  yiaanoXim  (=  yioctccatslm)  y  and  hence  he  sepa- 
rates arsX  with  the  meaning  *  clothe'  from  this  rt.  We  are  met  here 
by  many  unsolved  difficulties,  we  cannot  even  be  certain  with  regard 
to  some  of  the  words  given  above  whether  the  I  belongs  to  the  stem 
or  to  the  formative  suffix.  —  The  Aeol.  ordXloc  (Conze  'Beise  auf 
Lesbos'  Hannov.  1865  p.  35,  A  24,  B  17,  XIX  2  ariJXii?)  proves  that 
atijXrj  belongs  here,  and  not  directly  to  the  rt.  ata.  Perhaps  atdX-Xa 
stands  for  ataX-va,  and  is  to  be  compared  with  the  Skt.  sthu-j^d  (Zd. 
^tuna)  *  pillar',  the  ?t  of  which  seems  to  point  to  a  lost  r  and  so  to 
a  form  star-nd.  Cp.  No.  228.  —  ataXidag-  ndiumag  x^Qce^ag  (Hesych.) 
suggests  the  M.-H.-G.  stelze  (Germ.  Stehe)  *  stilt',  *prop'.  —  atdX-sxog 
is  formed  like  tf fi-ctxog,  ala-xog  (st.  aiS).  —  On  stolidu-a  and  stultu-s 
cp.  Corssen  II*  156. 

219)  Rt.   CT€)Liq),    oxsyb^   6te^-vko-v    pressed    olives    or 

grapes,  a-at€fiq)-i]g  immovable,  impressed,  atefi^-a} 
shake,  misuse,  (Srefi^d^'CD   (Hesych.),  <yro/S-/-(o, 
arofi'd^'G)  scold,  revile. 
Skt.  stambh  stabh-no-mi,  stabJi-tiarmi  fulcio,  imiitor, 

offendo,  stambh-a-s  postis. 
O.-H.-G.  stamph  pilum,  stamplwn  to  stamp,  poimd. 
Lith.  steba-s  pillar  (?). 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  I  362  f .  —  g?  and  ^  interchange  of  old  in 
this  rt.,  oti(i§et.v  denoted  to  hiveCv  avvfx^9  and  occurs  in  this  sense 
in  Aeschylus  (Aesch.  fr.  433  Herm.).    Lobeck  Rhemat.  33  f.  discusses 
these  words  and  others  of  a  similar  sound.  —  The  notions  of  *  propp- 
ing' and  *  stamping'  are  united  in  this  rt.  as  they  are  in  iQi^doa.  — 
The  a  in  datsficpi^g  accordingly  is  no  doubt  not  negative  but  pro- 
thetic  as  in  dataq>Lg,  datocxvg.  —  I  do  not  see  how  to  connect  with 
this  root  ctatpvXi^  *  bunch  of  grapes'  (otccq>vXi]  plummet,  peg),  ata(pig, 
daratpig  *  raisin ',  at  all  events  it  is  not  likely  that  (FiraqpvXiJ,  as  Kuhn 
Ztschr.  1 140  conjectures,  originally  meant  Wine-stock'.  —  Joh.  Schmidt 
Voc.  I  128  brings  foi*ward  the  Skt.  stibhi-8  *twig',  *  bunch  of  grapes'. 

220)  Rt.  CT€V  fStsv-G}^  atavax-cD  groan,  sigh,  0r6vo-g  sigh, 

Oxivo-iiat^    6reivofiat^    am    straitened,    0t6v6-g^ 
6r€tv6'S  narrow,  atstvog  a  confined  space,  strait, 
distress. 
•413  Skt.  stan  stan-d-nii  sono,  gemo,  stanaj-d-fni  1  thimder, 

stanajitnu-s  thundering. 
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O.-N.  stynja,  styti  ingemisco,  O.-H.-G.  tdunod  suspi- 

rium. 
Lith.  sten-i'ti,  Ch.-Sl.  stenra-ti  groan. 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  II,  2,  147,  above  p.  112,  according  to  which 
the  meaning  *  groan'  is  connected  with  that  of  'confinement',  *  press- 
ure' just  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  yifi-oi  (No.  127  b).  Kuhn  Ztschr.  II 
237,  IV  7.  —  Cp.  No.  230. 

221)  Rt.  CTep  axBQ'O'^ai  am  deprived  of,  areQ-B-ajy  ctbq- 

L-6X'(0  deprive. 
Goth,  stil-a  steal. 

Pott  W.  II,  1.  710.  —  The  Skt.  stena-8  'fur',  s^'a-m  'furtum' 
are  formed  from  the  shorter  rt.  sti,  which  Pictet  II  439  regards  as 
a  weaker  by-form  of  star,  rr^ta-o-fiai  *waiit',  'lack'  (Pott  IP  658, 
Benf.  I  660)  can  hardly  be  compared,  as  the  meaning  does  not  come 
near  enough.  For  combinations  regarding  it  see  Pick*  210.  aziXla 
itself  has  in  certain  connections  the  notion  of  'secretness'  and  'stealth' 
which  occurs  in  the  Teutonic  words  of  our  present  root.  Cp.  accord- 
ingly No.  218.  —  Diefenbach  vgl.  WOrterb.  U  331  has  collected  the 
rest  of  the  Teutonic  words.  The  O.-H.-G.  storjan  Germ,  std'ren  'dis- 
turb', which  Corssen  (Beitr.  461)  compares  is  foreign  both  in  sense 
and  sound. 

222)  areQ-so'S^  cxb^qo-Sj  ariQ-L-fpo-g  firm,  hard,  (StBgCtpri^ 

axBtga  barren,  6r^QHy^  V^^V?  <^'^^Qit-(o  I  prop. 
Skt.  sthir-a-s  firm,  star-i  vacca  sterilis,  strength. 
Lat.  ster-ili'S. 

M.-H.-G.  star  rigidus,  Goth,  stairo  axBiQa, 
Lith.  styr-u  am  stifiF,  numb,  ster-va  carrion. 

Pott  W.  1  356.  —  GXBqBO-g  and  cts^QO-g  point  to  azsQJo-g  (cp. 
BoQsocgy  Bo^Qccg)^  so  too  eteiQa  points  to  atSQ-ja.  The  ace.  ctsCquv  cor- 
responds completely  to  star  jam  the  Vedic  ace.  to  start  (Kuhn  zur  altest. 
Gesch.  p.  8).  —  We  might  also  connect  cxvqa^  (cp.  aro^ij,  aro^wyj) 
'shaft',  comparing  also  aztiqa  *  keel-beam'  with  the  M.-H.-G.  stiure,  the 
lA^.styra-s  rudder  (Germ.  Steuer)^  though  siiwrc  'prop'  suggests  axr^q- 
tyj.  We  can  hardly  separate  ar^T^s  'hard',  'rough',  'sharp',  and 
the  Lat.  strmuu-s,  —  The  h  of  the  O.-H.-G.  stir-h-u  'die'  (Germ. 
sterhen)  might  be  compared  to  the  q)  of  GtiQ-t-tpo-g;  at  all  events 
*to  die'  is  properly  'to  become  stiff  and  chill'.  Walter  Ztschr.  XII 
411  is  of  the  same  opinion,  only  he  connects  the  Teutonic  word  im- 
mediately with  torp'€0.  —  The  notions  'stiff',  'firm',  'strong'  meet 
here  in  many  instances.  —  Since  Corssen  P  518  establishes  for  the 
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Lat.  stiria  as  /or  stiUa  the  meaning  *drop'  we  must  hesitate  to  con- 
nect them  with  the  words  we  are  now  discussing. 

223)  oxiQ-vo'V  breast,  flat  surface.  —  O.-G.  stima  brow 

(GernL  Stirn), 

Kuhn  Ztschr.  IV  4.  —  The  primary  meaning   *flat  surface'   is 

clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  rt.  crop  No.  227,   the  form  corresponds 

exactly  to  the  Skt,   perf.   pass.  part,  (n.)  sftr?ia-m,   *that  which  is 

spread  out\ 

^*        224)  Rt.  CT€q)  (for  (Stsii)  6tB(p'(o  I  crown,  etiii-^^  0riq)'Og^ 
6ti(p-avo-g    garland,    6t€q>'dvri    circlet,    border. 

Skt.  sthd-p-ajd-mi  colloco,  fundo. 
214  Lat.  stip-a-rej  stipatores,  stipulari,  stap-ia  stirrup. 

O.-H.-G.  sUf't,  M.-H.-G.  sfufe,  stapfe  staflf,  0.-H.-G. 
stiftden  fulcire,  M.-H.-G.  under-stivel  fulcrum. 
Kuhn  Ztschr.  I  140,  Pott  W.  I  369.  —  The  primary  meaning 
of  ati<p-(o  is  TtvudioDy  'make  thick',  *firm',  'full',  hence  the  Homeric 
insczirffuvto  noxoio  (A  470),  inierscpTlg  (Archil,  fr.  9  Bergk  vXrjg 
dyqCriq  iniatstpi^g) ,  both  with  gen.  of  material  [cp.  atecpdvoig  nv%ua- 
&s£g  Eur.  Ale.  746,  and  Theocr.  11,  158J.  Allied  to  the  above  is  the 
Lat.  stipare,  while  the  stipatores  'qui  circumdant  corpora  regum* 
(Fest.  p.  314)  approach  more  nearly  to  the  usual  meaning  *  crown', 
*  encircle'.  attq>-og  *heap',  *  troop',  0Tiq)-Q6-g  *  thick',  'close',  which 
are  commonly  connected  with  atf^pco,  start  from  the"  notion  'closely- 
packed',  'pressed  together'.  On  the  *  of  several  forms  see  Walter 
Ztschr.  XII  413.  —  The  several  uses  of  atecp-ccvri  'battlement',  'rail- 
ing', 'border',  point  to  a  protecting,  strengthening  .'encircling  and 
surrounding'.  —  stipulari  presupposes  an  ac^.  stipulus  'firmus'  (cp. 
Gessn.  Thesaur.),  whence  it  arrived  at  the  meaning  'to  fix  firmly  to 
each  other'.  —  The  Skt.  sthap-ajd-mi  is  a  regular  causative  from  sthd 
'stand'.  From  this  point  of  view  it  becomes  easy  to  understand  the 
connection  with  stip-ula  stalk,  stip-e-s  stem  &c.  Pictet  II  425  follows 
the  old  theory  in  connecting  stipulari  directly  with  stipvUa,  remind- 
ing us  of  the  German  custom  of  the  ^Hatmicurf*  and  of  the  use  of 
the  festuca  in  the  ceremony  of  manumission.  —  On-  qp  for  j?  cp.  No. 
261  and  p.  499.  —  Cp.  Joh.  Schmidt  Voc.  I  154,  Corssen  P  606. 

225)  0ri-a  stone,  pebble,  dim.  Ctto-Vj  and^'Co  pelt  with 
stones,  aruodrjg  stony.  —  Goth.  stai-tirS  stone, 
stain-ja-n  to  stone. 

Pott  W.  1  329,  Benf.  I  661,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  IV  34,'  where  he  com- 
pares ipid  as  well.  —  Pott  II*  424  brings  atovv^  'point'  under  this 
head.    Perhaps  our  word  contains  the  primary  notion  of  this  word 
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of  mysterious  origin.   —   Miklosich  Lex.  900  compares  the  Ch.-Sl. 
ste-na  tsixos,  ligrifivog, 

226)  Rt.  CTiT  CxC'i(o  prick,  atiy-fuc^  <yrty-fii}  prick,  point, 

mark,  spot,  ^ttx-ro^  spotted. 
Skt.  tig  teg-d-mi  to  be  sharp,  to  sharpen,  tig-morS 

sharp,   violent,    tik-ta-s    bitter,    tega-s  keenness, 

strength.  —  Zd.  tigh-ra  pointed,  tigh-ri  arrow. 
Lat.  di'Sting-u-o  {dtaati^o),  in-sHnc-Ui-s,  in-stig-a-w, 

stX-mulU'S,  stt-hi-s, 
Goth,  {us-)  stigg-an  prick  out,   put  out,   O.-H.-G. 

sthig-Uj  stihh-u  prick,  stick  (Germ,  stechen),  Goth. 

stiJc^s  (yrtyftij,   staJc-s  oriyiia,   O.-H.-G.   stacchilla 

sting,  point,  stihhil  graving  tool,  stilus. 
Pott  W.  Ill  465  cp.  342,  Benf.  I  647.  —  Skt.  tig  for  stig  (cp. 
Nos.  222  and  205).  —  Kuhn  Ztschr.  IV  6.  —  The  development  of 
the  meaning  in  Sanskrit  resembles  closely  that  in  the  case  of  the  rt. 
ok  (No.  2).  So  tig-mas  can  be  translated  by  dcer^  tigas  by  axftif. 
In  its  meaning  tiJctas  corresponds  to  Trtx-po-g  (No.  100).  The  name 
of  the  river  Tign-8  also  belongs  to  the  Persian  words  (Pott  Ztschr. 
VI  257).  —  Anfrecht  Ztschr.  I  513  discusses  stug)niu-Iu-8.  stt-JU'S 
(for  stig-lU'S)  is  certainly  not  a  borrowed  word,  it  is  identical  with 
the  0.-H.-G.  stihhil.  Some  of  the  Teutonic  forms  come  from  a  rt.  215 
with  a  of  similar  meaning,  stag.  Cp.  Grimm  D.  Gr.  II  37  No.  418. 
—  The  ri  Bit  d-iy/dvat  (No.  145)  which  has  been  more  then  once 
compared  with  this  rt.  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  Benfey, 
Ebel  Ztschr.  IV  441,  Grassmann  XII  138  connect  sig-nu-m,  but  this, 
in  consideration  of  Pott's  remarks  V  27  (cp.  Introd.  p.  105)  I  cannot 
agree  with  (cp.  Corssen  Beitr.  82,  Nachtr.  122).  sting^w  *  extinguish' 
finds  an  analogy  in  the  Germ,  ersticken  *  stifle',  *  smother',  which  I  can- 
not see  how  to  connect  with  our  present  root. 

226  b)  6t6'iia  mouth,  jaws,  6x6-iia-xO'£  stomach,  (Jrofi- 
vko-g  talkative.  —  Zd.  gtaman  (m.)  mouth. 
Pick*  211,  Pott  W.  I  371.  The  Aeol.  tfrv-fta  is  of  as  little  im- 
portance for  the  discovery  of  the  etymon  as  ovvyi^a^  or  nvxa^Log  for 
that  of  oro/LLoc  and  nozayiog.  The  Skt.  stu  *laudare',  *celebrare'  is 
certainly  not  the  rt.  A  relationship  ^ith  the  Goth,  stib-na  qpeovij  and 
some  of  the  words  treated  of  by  Diefenb,  11  312  is  more  likely 
than  this. 

227)  Rt.     «TOp     6t6Q-VV'flt^     CtOQ-d-VVV-flty     ^tQci-vvv-fic 

spread    out,    atgci'iia   carpet,    6rQO-fivi]    couch, 
6tQa't6-g  an  encamped  army. 
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Skt.  star  str't^d-mi,  str-na-mi  stemo,  upa-star  pa- 
rare,  star-i'tnafij  star-as  couch.  —  Zd.  ^tar  strew, 
gtair-is  couch. 

Lat.  ster-n-Of  strd'ttirSy  strd-men,  strdrinenturm,  toru-s, 

Goth,  slrati-ja  ctgcivwiLL,  O.-H.-G.  strdo^  M.-H.-G. 
stro  gen.  strow-es  straw,  hetH-streimi  lectisternium. 

Ch.-Sl.  stfe-ti  extendere,  po-stlrOrti  sternere,  po-std-ja 
(StQcsiivi^^  Lith.  stra-je  straw,  horse- stall. 

Cymr.  straf,  y-strat  planities,  e-stani,  y-stani  ephip- 
pium,  Com.  stret  radius,  flumen  sanguinis  (Z.* 
121,  122). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  II,  1,  701,  Schleich.  Ksl.  116,  Kuhn  Ztachr. 
II  456  ff.,  IV  4,  where  torus  is  discussed  in  its  relation  to  stara-s 

—  the  connecting  link  is  stor-ea  *  coverlet',  *mat'  — ;  the  oldest  tori 
were  like  those  prepared  by  Philemon  and  Baucis  for  the  gods  *dc 
mollihus  uJvtY  (Ov.  Met.  VIII  655).  —  The  Gk.  argato-g  belongs  in 
spite  of  its  a  to  this  rt.,  and  the  more  certainly  that  the  Aeol.  form 
azQoxo-g  occurs  in  inscriptions  (Ahr.  d.  aeol.  76).  From  the  Lat.  we 
get  also  the  related  words  strd-g-e-s  and  stru-o  (struxi)  along  with 
strues  and  struices.  In  stru-o  the  u  is  best  regarded  as  the  correla- 
tive of  the  CD  in  atQuavvvfii,  Corssen's  view  (Beitr.  71),  that  the  gut- 
tural comes  from  a  nominal  sufEx,  I  disagree  with  here  as  in  other 
cases,  where  verbs  that  are  evidently  primitive  are  declared  to  be 
denominative,  stru-e-re  suggests  the  Ch.-Sl.  stro-i-ti  %ttxaa%svaiiiVy 
l&vvuv.  Akin  to  this  in  meaning  is  tBQ-oC'[ivo-v  (for  cteQ-a-fivo-v^ 
only  used  in  the  plur.  for  *  house',  *hair,  'room'  —  i.  e.  *gtructura', 
'  exstructio '  — ,  from  the  rt.  with  e  which  appears  here  as  in  ster-no. 

—  Since  I  and  r  occur  manifestly  side  by  side  in  the  Slavonic  lang- 
uages, it  is  probable,  that  the  Lat.  Id-tu-s  too^  old  Lat.  stld-tu^s  (Fest. 
p.  318)  is  to  be  referred  to  the  same  rt.  with  I  for  r.  This  is  also 
Corssen's  view  Beitr.  462,  where  the  derived  stidtdrius  is  discussed 
as  well.  At  all  events  this  IdturS  is  as  certainly  distinct  from  the 
partic.  Idtu  8  =  rXijro-ff  as  from  nXatv-g  with  which  it  has  been  often 
compared.     Cp.  deti^Q  (No.  205)  and  atsQvo-v  (No.  223). 

216     228)   Rt.    CTu,    arv-cD   set   up,    arv-Xo-g   column,    ato-ci 

portico. 
Skt.  sthu'la-s,  siktUa-ka-s  big,  stupid,  clumsy,  stlm-nd, 

Zd.  gtuna  pillar.  —  Zd.  gM^i  big. 
Lith.  stuhf'S  stump  of  a  tree  (Ness.),  stu-mn  length 

of  body. 
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Cp.  rt.  era  (No.  216),  craX  (No.  218)  Pott  W.  1,  360.  —  The 
metaphysical  meaning  ot  sthula-s  reminds  ns  of  the  words  skdtu-s 
and  stolidu-8  given  under  No.  218.  —  crro-a  stands  for  an  original 
tfro-ia  (Lob.  El.  I  443)  with  -id  collective,  and  points  to  a  primary 
exo-o-g  for  arof-o-s  or  ato-a  for  axof-a  with  the  same  meaning  as 
cxv-XO'i  from  which  cxo-id  was  formed  in  the  same  way  as  aicod-td, 
vsoxx'id  and  dv&Quyi-id.  —  By  vowel  intensification  axv  becomes  axiv 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Homeric  axsv-xai  i.  e.  xara  Sucvoiav  Taxcc- 
Tfft,  oifi^fxai,  *he  stands  or  is  fixed  in  a  certain  direction'  (cp.  Lehrs 
Arist.  *  98),  *  makes  provision  or  arrangement  (Germ.  *Anstalt')  for 
something'.  —  The  attempt  made  by  Dflntzer  Ztschr.  XIII  22  and 
Leo  Meyer  XIV  85,  to  connect  this  axiv-xo  closely  with  the  Skt.  stu 
(Zd.  ^tu)  is  a  mistaken  one,  since  stu  always  means  *  praise  \  and  not 

*  promise'  or  simply  *  speak'.  I  should  be  inclined  to  conjecture  rather, 
that  stu  (cp.   sthula-s)    arose  from  the  physical  meaning  *8et  up', 

*  raise'.  —  No  doubt  the  Goth,  stiv-iti  vnoiiovri,  Lith.  stov-iu  'stand' 
with  V  before  the  vowel  instead  of  m,  belong  to  stau  the  correlative 
of  this  arfv. 

229)  atvno-g  stem,  stump,  6tv-7cri  tow. 

Skt.  stujya-s  cumulus,  stuporjd-mi  heap  up. 

Lat.  stupa,  stipa  tow,  stiip-e-o,  stup-idtt-s,  stip€(t)-s. 

The  general  notion  is  that  of  *firm',  *hard'.  —  The  change  of 
the  vowel  and  the  similar  origin  of  stipes  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  form  stipa  =■  stupa  quoted  by  Fest.  p.  351  *qu<i  amphorae  firmari 
Solent  cum  exstruuntur\  Cp.  rt.  creep  No.  224.  Perhaps  too  axvtp-co 
*make  firm,  thick'  together  witli  tfrvt^tff,  atvfifict,  axvtpXos^  exvcpeXog 
belong  here.  LobeckRhem.  297  compares  also  cxotpi]  *  stuffing',  while 
oxfifia  (esp.  J  92)  comes  near  to  the  rt.  axefitp  No.  219.  All  these 
stems  touch  each  other  at  many  points  (Joh.  Schmidt  Voc.  1  129). 

230)  Rt.  ra,  rav,  rev  r^  tene,  td'VV'(iat  stretch  myself, 

teiv-m  (i-td'd'rj'V) ,  xi-taCv-(o  stretch,  extend,  ra- 
6i-g  a  stretching,  xo-vo-g  strain,  tension,  tone, 
ra^'^^5  tavao-g  extended,  long,  a-xBV-r^g  tenax, 
stiff,  xi-xaV'O-g  stretching,  convulsive  tension, 
XBv-(ov  (st.  xevovx)  sinew,  xaiv-Ca  strip,  band, 
fillet. 
Skt.  tcm  tan-o-mi  stretch  oneself,  stretch,  strain, 
carry  out  (Partic.  torta-s),  tanrti-s  cord,  rope, 
chord,  tdna-s  thread,  tone,  tcmu-s  thin,  tender, 
tcmavorm  thinness,  ta/n-tU'Sy  tcm-tri  wire,  string, 
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tan-jus  roaring,  whistling  (of  the  wind),   tan- 

ja-tu-s  noise,    thunder.  —   Zd.  tan   stretch  out, 

lead,  tan-ya  spread  out. 
Lat.  ten-d-o,  ten-e-o^  ten-tu-s,  tenti-o,  teti-OTj  tefi-u-i-Sy 

ten-ax,  teti-er,  ten-us  cord,  snare,  tendo,  tendictila, 

adv.  tenus,  ton-a-re^  toni-tru.  —  Umbr.  an-ten-tu 

avarsivitOj  iis-ten-tu  ostendito. 
217  Goth.  tJian-ja  extendo,   O.-H.-G.  dunni  thin  (Germ 

diinn),    dona  tendicula,   O.-H.-G.  donar  tonitru 

A.-S.  thunjan  tonare. 
Lith.   temp-j'U  stretch  out,   timpa  sinew,   tempiyva 

bowstring.     Ch.-Sl.  ttn-t-lcu  tenuis,  ten-eto.  ton-oto 

laqueus,  tetiva  chorda. 
Cymr.  tant,  O.-Ir.  td  fides  (Z.*  68),  ace.  pi.  teta  ties 

(T.  B.  Fr.  p.  140). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  II,  2,  60  and  89,  Grimm  Gesch.  408,  Schleich. 
Ksl.  113,  Euhn  Ztschr.  II  238  whose  conjectures  about  the  initial 
letter  however  I  cannot  share  (cp.  Ztschr.  IV  7).  —  The  rt.  has 
started  from  the  primary  meaning  stretch  and  developed  in  tho  main 
three  special  ideas  which  meet  us  in  all  languages,  namely  1)  *thin' 
—  further  developed  to  *  tender',  2)  *that  which  is  stretched  out\ 
hence  *  string',  *  sinew'  &c.  (cp.  O.-H.-G.  fadam  No.  215),  3)  tension', 
*tone\  *  noise'.  The  third  meaning  approaches  the  rt.  stan  (No.  220) 
in  many  of  its  applications,  but  it  seems  to  me  very  hazardous  to 
try  and  identify  the  two  roots  under  this  meaning,  as  has  been  at- 
tempted by  Pott  *  265,  Benf.  I  675  and  lately  by  Corssen  Beitr.  436, 
Walter  Ztschr.  XII  375.  The  Skt.  tdn<i>-8  =  the  Gk.  rdvo-j  *  tension' 
and  *tone',  xshnv  §oi]v,  ndtayov  (Soph.  Ant.  124)  *  raise  a  cry, 
a  noise'  originally  *make  a  cry  &c.  stretch  itself,  continue'.  Since 
the  Gk.  usage  proves  that  the  linguistic  instinct  perceived  some  con- 
nexion between  the  ideas  'stretch'  and  'resound',  we  may  believe 
the  like  of  the  other  peoples  too  (cp.  Ptsb.  Wtb.  s.  v.  tdna).  It 
would  be  astounding  indeed  if  the  s  of  the  rt.  stan  had  been  lost  in 
four  languages,  while  at  the  same  time  the  rt.  was  preserved  intact 
in  three.  —  We  must  add  too  the  meaning  'hold'  which  is  arrived 
at  through  the  notion  'stretch',  and  which  meets  us  in  tenere  and  in 
.  the  Gk.  rfj,  which  I  have  compared  with  the  Lith.  permissive  te 
(Ztschr.  VI  91).  The  Lith.  p  reminds  us  of  the  p  in  the  Lat.  tern- 
p-to,  the  connection  of  which  with  our  rt.  Ebel  doubts  (Ztschr.  IV 
442).  But  temptare  clearly  means  properly  'to  stretch  something  re- 
peatedly' until  it  fits.     Corssen   Ausspr.  I*  123  however  considers 
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tentare  the  eiymologically  correct  spelling.  —  On  derived  forms  with 
8  see  Pott  II*  603.  —  Perhaps  besides  tendo,  the  Osc.  tad-ait,  which 
Corssen  Ztschr.  V  94  translates  by  'tendat',  belongs  to  a  rt.  with 
added  d.  May  not  also  ^nC-trfi-^g  'intente',  with  initi^deiog  and  im- 
triSsvca  belong  to  the  same  rt.?    Cp.  p.  65. 

230b)  Rt,  TttT  rS'tccy-dv  grasping.  —  Lat.  tago,  tan-g-o, 
tag-a^c,  Uic-tUrS,  tdc-tio.  —  Goth,  teh-an  touch. 

Lottner  Ztschr.  XI  185.  —  The  identity  of  the  Gk.  and.  Lat. 
roots,  ignored  by  Pott  III  443  ff.  no  one  will  doubt.  In  Gothic  the 
initial  has  not  its  regular  substitute,  but  the  meaning  is  so  completely 
identical  with  that  of  the  Graeco-Italian  words  that  we  must  agree 
here  to  admit  an  exception  —  and  Lottner  has  collected  several. 
To  tek-an  is  allied  the  A.-S.  tac-an,  Eng.  tdke^  which  we  must  not 
with  Grassmann  separate  from  the  Goth,  word  and  connect  with  8ix- 
ofiat  (rt.  b€K).  Might  not  the  rt.  be  stag,  and  so  the  persistence  of 
the  tenuis  be  explained  as  elsewhere  by  the  dropped  »?.  We  became 
acquainted  under  No.  226  with  one  or  two  forms  which  presupposed 
such  a  rt.,  whose  meaning  could  without  any  difficulty  be  reconciled 
with  that  of  our  present  rt.  —  Pick  209  compares  the  Skt.  tdg-at 
*  sudden'  and  the  rt.  tug  {tuiigd-tni)  *  knock',  *  thrust',  *  knock  against', 
but  prefers  to  connect  it  with  the  Goth,  atiggvan  *  knock'  rather  than  218 
with  tekan. 

"*    231)  Rt.   TttK   rijx-o  melt  (i-tdx-riv)^   tax-SQo-g  melting, 

liquid,  xrixB'8(6v  (st.  trixsSov)  a  melting  away, 

ti^y-avo-v  saucepan,  crucible. 
Lat.  td'be-s  moisture,  corruption,  td-h-e-o,  tdb-e-sc-o, 

tdb-u-m  matter,  emaciation. 
A.-S.    thd-v-an  to   thaw,    O.-H.-G.   dewan   to  melt 

away,    thaw,     O.-N.    thd    terra   egelida,    they-r 

a  thawing  wind. 
Ch.-Sl.  ta-j-q  liquefio. 

The  identity  of  meaning  proves  the  common  origin  of  these 
words.  The  k  is  probably  accessory,  cp.  above  p.  63,  although  the 
supposition  of  the  suppression  of  the  k  (Teutonic  g)  fai  the  other 
languages  is  not  altogether  inconceivable.  The  suffix  in  td-he-8  is  the 
same  as  that  occurring  in  ple-he-s,  pu-he-s,  that  in  ta-hu-m  as  that 
in  ver-bu'tn.  —  Schweizer  Ztschr.  VIII  451  connects  the  Goth,  thaho 
clay,  the  O.-H.-G.  ddhd.  —  Cp.  Pott  W.  1  102.  —  Otherwise  Pick  *  76. 

232)  rccvQO-g  steer.  —  Ved.  sthura-s  taurus,  Zend  ^iaora 
draught-ox.  —  Lat.  taurus,  Umbr.  turn,  -—  Goth. 
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stiur,  O.-N.  thdr-r  bos  castratus.  —  Ch.-Sl.  turti 
steer,  Lith.  taura-s  wild  ox. 
Kuhn  Web.  Ind.  Studien  I  339,  Schleich.  Ksl.  113,  Beitr.  I  238. 

—  The  etymology  is  to  be  found  in  the  adjectival  use  of  the  Skt 
sthura-s,  sthula-s,  stavira-a  *firm\  *  strong'  (No.  217,  228).  —  Pott 
W.  I  361. 

233)   Rt.  raq)  l-rafp-o-v  I  was  astonished,  rafp-og  aston- 
ishment. 
Skt.  stambh  stoibh-nd-mi  immobilem  reddo,  stupefacio, 

stambJi-as  stupefactio. 
Lith.  steb-iU'S  I  am  astonished. 
Benf.  I  661,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  IV  16.  Owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
8  stabh  became  a^a(p  and  then  this  lost  the  a  and  became  ^ay.  The 
objection  the  Greeks  had  to  two  simple  aspirates  at  the  beginning  of 
neighbouring  syllables  changed  sometimes  the  first  aspirate  into  the 
tenuis  {tcnp),  and  sometimes  the  second  {^an).  The  latter  form  (xf- 
^rin-a)  suffered  nasalization  and  softening  in  d'ditfi-og  and  ^af^p-s-m, 
and  simple  weakening  of  the  final  consonant  in  d^^-og'  d^ccvficc  (Hesych.). 

—  8tiq>-eo  comes  in  the  same  way  from  the  rt.  stap  (No.  224).  — 
Cp.  Nos.  219,  216.  ~  For  d'av-fia  see  No.  308. 

233  b)  The  pronominal  stem  re  (for  tJ^e),  Dor.  rv,  Boeot. 
toV'Vy  %ov  thou,  TBo-g  thy.  —  Skt.  st.  tva,  tvchtn, 
Zd.  tu-m  thou,  Skt.  iava-s  Zd.  thtva  thy.  —  Lat. 
st.  te  til,  tuu-s.  —  Goth,  thu  thou,  thein-s  thy. 

—  Lith.  tu  thou,  tavdS'is  thine,  Ch.-Sl.  ty  thou, 
tvo-j  thy.  —  O.-Ir.  tii  thou,  -t-  thee,  no-t-ail  alit 
te,  do  thy,  inserted  -t-,  du-t-mmfnain  menti  tuae 
(Z.*  325.  329.  339). 

Bopp  Comp.  Gr.  I  122,  Schleicher  Compend.  491  fF.  —  Ahrens 
d.  aeol.  207,  dor.  248.  —  The  softening  in  ordinary  Gk.  to  <ya,  <rv  &c. 
need  not  be  dwelt  on. 

219      234)   tdyy-o    moisten,   soften,   tiy^c-g   a  moistening.  — 
Lat.  ting-o,  tinc-tu-s,  Hnc-tura,  tinc-tio^  tinct-iJi-s. 

—  O.-H.-G.  thunC'On,  dunc-on  tingere. 

Joh.  Schmidt  Voc.  I,  168.  Pott  W.  Ill  461.  —  It  was  formerly 
held,  from  a  consideration  of  the  Goth,  thvah-a  ^wash',  that  the  media 
was  softened  from  the  tenuis,  but  the  O.-H.-G.  verb  coincides  both 
in  sound  and  sense  with  the  Graeco-Italic  ones,  zivay-og  *vadum\ 
which  it  is  sought  to  identify  with  stagnu-m,  can  hardly  be  connected 
with  this  rt. 
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235)  Rt.  T€K  i-t€X'0'Vy  tU-X'G)  generate,  tdx-og^  rix-vo-v 
child,  tox-ev-g  begetter,  roxo-^  birth,  interest.  — 
r^x-(ia(f  aim  goal,  rsx-iirj^io-v  token,  Tex(iriC0a, 
t6^6-v  bow,  roccaig  (Pind.)  hitting,  happening. 
—  tix-VT}  art,  rix-t-Giv  (st.  xejtxov)  carpenter.  — 
Rt.  TUK  TUX  rvy%-iv'Gi  (i-rvx-o-v)  hit,  tvx'tl  suc- 
cess, t6VX'(Oj  xB'XVX'Ovto  they  prepared,  tvX'O-g 
chisel,  Tavx-ifo-g. 
Skt.  tah-man  child,  tak-sh-d  (st  taJc-sh-an)  wood- 
cutter, carpenter,  taJcsh-ana-m  a  hewing,  an  axe, 
tak-sh  to  hew,  prepare,  make  (O.-Pers.  takhsh  build), 
toka-s  proles.  —  Zd.  tosh  cut,  do  carpenter's 
work,  ta^  (m.)  axe,  tas-ta  dish,  cup,  tiic  beget. 
Lat.  tig-nu-niy  te-lu-fu,  te-mo,  tex-o,  tex-tor,  textura, 

ma. 

Goth.  theth-<i  flourish?  O.-S.  thigg-juy  O.-H.-G.  dig-jti 
obtineo,  impetro,  O.-H.-G.  deh-s-a  hoe,  trowel, 
M.-H.-G.  dehsen  to  dr^ss  flax,  dth-sel  shaft,  pole 
(Germ.  Deichset). 

Lith.  tek-y-s  ram,  tenk-ti  fall  to  the  lot  of,  tink-u 
fit,  suit,  ttnk-ci-s  it  happens,  tik-rors  right,  proper, 
O.-Pr.  tik-in-t  facere,  teiktisna  creatio,  Lith.  tiky-ti 
to  aim,  taszy-tt  make  (of  a  carpenter),  hew  at, 
taisy-ti  prepare;  Ch.-Sl.  tuk-yiOr-ti  figere,  tuk-a-ti 
texere,  is-iUk-na-ti  effbdere,  ies-Orti  caedere  (Bohem. 
tesar  faber),  tes-la  axe. 

Bopp  Gl.  8.  V.  taksh,  Pott  H*  614,  W.  H,  2,  401,  404,  III  799, 
804,  Benf.  II  247  ff.,  J.  Grimm  Ueb.  Diphth.  p.  8,  Pictet  II  127,  Fick« 
74,  76,  Joh.  Schmidt  Voc.  I,  52.  —  On  the  change  of  vowel  and  the 
three  main  meanings  'generate',**  hit',  *  prepare'  cp.  above  p.  60:  on 
the  various  forms  of  the  present  see  Ztschr.  I  262.  —  The  rt.  is  one  of 
the  oldest  applied  to  any  kind  of  occupation  without  any  clearly  de- 
fined distinction,  so  that  we  must  not  be  astonished  if  we  meet  the 
weaver  in  the  company  of  the  carpenter  and  the  marksman.  In  the 
Zd.  t<i8-ta  'dish'  which  we  cannot  separate  from  the  Lat.  testa^  we 
find  traces  of  the  potter  as  well.  The  Germ,  treffen  *hit',  'hit  upon', 
'happen',  illustrates  the  change  from  these  active  meanings  to  the 
intransitive  one  of  xvxbCv,  The  %  is  only  an  affected  x.  For  tv%blv, 
the  intransitive  of  tf  v|ai,  xstv%i-c^ai^  we  get  analogies  in  the  O.-H.-G. 
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digju,  and  the  Lith.  tink-H,  and  the  Lith.  tink-a-s  is  specially  instruct- 
ive.   I  now  connect  tsixos  with  No.  145.     Some  of  the  Slav,  words, 
especially  the  rt.  tuk  are  regarded  differently  by  Miklosich   (Lex. 
220  p.  1017).  —  The  rt.  taksh  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  an  «  to  which 
in  this  case  the  Gk.  t  (by  assimilation)  corresponds.  —  Side  by  side 
with  taksh  we  find  the  rare  tvaksh  with  the  same  meanings.    Ace.  to 
some  scholars  this  contains  the  primary  rt.  tvak^   from  which  we 
might  arrive  at  tuk^  tvx,  and  (though  not  so  well)  at  tdk.    In  any 
case  the  roots  tak  and  tuk  have  been  in  use  side  by  side  ft'om  the 
earliest  times. 
—        236)  Rt.  T€X,  TttX,  xXr^vai  endure,  rdXa-g  (st.  raXav\  no- 
kv^la-gj  raXa-^-gj  rAiJ-ftov  (st.  rXrjiiov)  wretched, 
rdX-avTO'V  balance,  weight,  a-rdXavto-g  of  equal 
weight,  equal  to,  tdX-ago-g  basket,  reXa-fieiv  strap, 
supporter  (in  architecture),   ToX-fia   strength  to 
bear  and  to  dare,  roXfid'Co  bear,  dare,  Tdv-xaXo-g, 
Skt.  tul  tdlorjormi,  ttda-j-d-fni  lift  up,  weigh,  esteem 
equal,  tid-d  scales,  Ud-ja-s  equal,  toluna-m  a  lift- 
ing up,  weighing. 
O.-Lat.  tul'O,  te-tiilriy  Lat.  tu-U,  (t)ld-tu-s,  toll-o,  subst. 

toll-Oy  tolleno,  tolerare,  iolr4'tim, 
Goth,  thtdra  ivixoiua,  tis-thtd-ain'S  patience,  O.-H.-G. 

dolem,  dultu  I  suffer  (Germ,  dtdde). 
Ch.-Sl.  tulrii  pharetra. 
Bopp  Gl,  Pott  W.  II,  1,  394,  Ztschr.  VI [  337,  Benf.  II  258,  who 
follows  Pott,  and  justly  so,  in  referring  ov-tXi  to  *draw'  (water)  to 
avd  and  xXa.  The  instrument  for  drawing  water  was  called  in  Lat. 
tollo,  toUeno  ^  genus  machinae,  quo  trahitur  aqua,  alteram  partem  prae- 
gravante  pondere,  dicius  a  tollendo*  (Test.  p.  356).  rdXaQo-s  the  wool- 
spinner^s  basket  for  carrying  and  hanging  up,  belongs  clearly  to  this 
stem.  Special  notice  should  be  paid  to  the  agreement  between  rdX- 
avtov  and  the  Skt.  tula  (cp.  pondus  *  pound  ^),  which  also  denotes 
a  special  weight,  and  to  that  between  dtdXavzos  and  tuljas  (cp.  tao- 
4fonos).  With  the  latter  Schleicher  Ksl.  114  connects  also  the  Ch.-Sl. 
pri'tul'i'ti  *accomn)odare';  he  doubts  the  connection  of  the  Ch.-Sl. 
tul-u,  but  the  origin  of  (paQ-i-xQcc  of  the  same  meaning  makes  it  very 
probable  (cp.  above  p.  114).  —  toZ  is  no  doubt  to  be  regarded  as  the 
Indo-Germ.  rt. ;  the  a  has  degenerated  in  Skt.  Teut.  and  Ch.-Sl.  to  u. 
All  the  three  a-sonnds  appear  in  Gk.  To  tiX  belongs  also  tiX-og  in 
the  sense  of  *tax'  (cp.  (pogog)  *of6ce',  *ta8k\  which  is  a  completely  di- 
stinct word  from  tiX-og  'end'  (No.  238j.  Sonne's  attempt  (Ztschr.  X 
404)  to  identify  this  whole  rt  with  No.  238  finds  an  insuperable  ob- 
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stacle  in  the  physical  meaning  of  tcU  ^lifb\  *bear\  which  is  quite  for- 
eign to  that  of  tar,  —  In  Lat.  tol  is  the  primary  form;  the  o  is  pre- 
served in  the  Old  Lat.  tolerint,  toli  (Corssen  IF^  73),  in  toUo  (perhaps 
as  Corssen  holds  Beitr.  209  from  tol- jo),  tol-t^tim  *  trotting'  (which 
may  well  be  from  tcHo-tim  from  a  secondary  verb  tolo-o  =  ToXa-o,  cp. 
'ufr.  d,  Spuren  einer  lat.  0-Conj.'  Symbola  philolog.  Bonn.  I  p.  271  £F.) 
and  in  other  forms,  while  elsewhere  it  has  been  weakened  to  u.  So 
in  TtOlu-s,  TulliU'S  which  ace.  to  Theod.  Mommsen  Rh.  Mus.  XV  197 
is  *from  tollere',  and  ace.  to  Rob.  Mowat  Revne  Arch^olog.  1868 
p.  369  is  the  counterpart  of  *projectu8\  Perhaps  we  should  be  right 
in  adding  xoXvn-ri  *clew'  *pensum\  with  added  «,  whence  comes  to- 
XvxsvBiv  *  unwind',  *  accomplish'  (work),  which  has  already  in  Homer 
its  metaphorical  meaning  (DOderlein  Gloss.  2390). 

237)  Rt.  T€|Li,  Ta)Li  tifi-v-o  (^-raft-o-v),  rftiJ-y-o  cut,  roft-if 

a  cutting,  r/t^/t-a,  t^fi-a-x-og  slice,  segment,  roft-  221 
sv-g  knife,    tafi-La-g   dispenser,   steward,   tafiii] 
housekeeper. 
Ch.-Sl.  ttn-^i  inf.  te^-ti  scindere. 

Benf,  U  246,  where  there  is  very  much  that  is  doubtful.  The 
Skt.  tarn-Ola's  that  used  to  be  compared  appears  in  the  Ptsb.  Wtb. 
with  the  meaning  among  many  others  of  *  sword',  but  this  meaning 
has  no  authority,  and  the  others  start  from  the  primary  notion 
'dark'  (cp.  tatn-as  *  darkness').  The  rt.  tarn  too  has  accordingly  the 
meaning  'to  be  stifled',  'to  stand  still',  'to  pinch'.  All  these  words 
must  therefore  be  put  aside  altogether.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
great  probability  of  a  relationship  between  tiii-Bvog  'district',  a  piece 
of  land  marked  off'  and  tem-p-lthm  (ritisvog  al^iQos  Aesch.  Pers.  366 
=»  'caeli  templa'  Enn.).  Cp.  Corssen  Beitr.  440.  But  ton-d-e-re  which 
is  put  with  these  words  by  Walter  Ztschr.  XII  414  is  still  more  clo- 
sely allied:  its  n  arose  from  m  through  the  influence  of  the  determi- 
native d  (=-  dh)  as  in  fren-d-e-re  'gnash  the  teeth'  compared  with 
XffOfi-ado-g  (No.  200b).  riv-siv  'gnaw'  too,  tiv^-ri-g  'a  sweet-tooth' 
seem  to  have  spring  from  a  similar  secondary  root.  Then  again  we 
find  the  stem  of  z(iay  and  tsu-a-x  formed  by  the  addition  of  a  gut- 
tural. Walter  Ztschr.  XII  376  compares  (liuxog'  iikiac(iu  (Hes.)  with 
tiftaxog.  The  Slav,  n  by  the  side  of  9h  is  as  in  the  rt.  gam,  gan 
No.  128  (Ebel  Beitr.  I  271). 

-     238)   raQ-(icc   goal,   extreme   point,   tigfimv   (st.  t€(f(iov) 
boundary,  tiQ-^QO-^  end,  point,  rd(f(i'tO'g  rB(ffii- 
oBL-g  reaching  to  the  boundary. 
Skt.  tar  tar-drtni  take  across,  go  through,  overcome, 

CuETius,  Etymology.  18 
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tar-cHjUJirS,  tar-irs  boat,  tar-antorS  sea,  ta/r-man  ca- 

cumen   pali   sacrificalis,   tiros   (Ved.),    Zd.   ta/ro 

trans,  Skt.  tira-m  bank,  border. 
Lat.    ter-mo,    ter-men,    ter-fninu-s,    Osc.   terenienniti, 

Umbr.  tennnuj   ithtra-re,   ex-trorre,   trans,  Umb. 

traf  =  t^ns. 
O.-N.   thro-tn-r  marge,  O.-H.-G.  dru-m  meta,  finis, 

Goth,    thair-hy    0.-H.-G.    dtirh    through    (Germ. 

di^ch). 
O.-Ir.  tair  imperat.  come  (Goid.  p.  99,  11),  do-r-im- 

thirid  ministravit    (Beitr.  VII  24),  tri  tre,   tar 

per,  tairm  trans  (Z.^  651  flF.),  tairsech  threshold 

(Corm.  Gl.  Transl.  p.  161). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  n,  1,  261.  —  The  primary  meaning  of  the 
words  here  collected  is  overstep.  zsQ-fioov  and  ter-minu-s  might  be 
translated  *that  which  is  stepped  over'.  Probably  Tagd-g  (st.  Tagavt) 
belongs  here  as  well,  cp.  IleLQaisv-g  (No.  367),  perhaps  even  Tgo-iaj 
Tgo-iiriVj  on  the  f  in  which  see  p.  614.  —  The  same  rt.  appears 
with  I  instead  of  p  in  tiX-og  which  corresponds  in  sound  to  the  Skt. 
tar-as  *a  pressing  forwards',  *  strength'  (that  makes  its  way  through), 
and  clearly  accordingly  denotes  the  attained  goal;  with  it  come  teXsm, 
zileiog,  tfXsvti]  &c.  —  ex-tra-bimt  Afranius  Ribbeck  Com.  p.  141 
ter-mo  Enn.  Ann.  470  sq.  Vahlen,  ter-men  Varro  1.  1.  V  §  21  MfQl. 
Osc.  teremenniu  (Corssen  I  ^  573),  Umbr.  termnu,  traf  Aufr.  u.  Kirchh 
I  167.  where  too  a  conjecture  is  hazarded  on  trdme{t)8  which  is  cer 
tainly  related.  —  Corssen  Ztschr.  Ill  276  ingeniously  explains  2'ras 
im-enu-s  as  *that  on  the  yonder  side'.  The  /*  in  the  Teutonic  thair-h 
222  must  be  the  representative  of  a  derivative  k.  The  meaning  through 
is  related  to  that  of  trans  as  tttQccco  is  to  telQto  (No.  239).  — -  With 
the  Ir.  imthirid  compare  as  to  meaning  the  Gk.  dfiq}C-nolog. 

' 239)  Rt.  T6p  TSLQ'G)^  tifo-o^  xQi'^'G)^  tQV'X'CO  rub,  xiQ-riv 

(st.  t6Q6v)  tender,  ti-XQa-m^  ts-rQaiv-o  rub  away, 
pierce,  xeQ-i-ao  bore,  turn  on  a  lathe,  tiQ-B-xQo^ 
a  gimlet,  ropo-g  chisel,  ropo-g  (cp.  x(favr^g) 
piercing,  toQ-vo-q  a  pair  of  compasses,  a  turner's 
chisel,  toQ'Vvti  ladle,  toQ-av-a  grave,  sculpture, 
tQV-iia  hole. 

Skt.  tar-iinors,  tal-una-s  tender,  youthful. 

Lat.  ter-o,  tSr'e(t)-s,  t^-e-hra,  tri-bula  tribulare,  tri- 
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ti-cu-m,  Sabine  ter-entu-m  molle,  Ter-entiu-s,  tur- 
unda a  roll,  cake,  trura  ladle,  tar'ine(t)s  wood- 
worm. 
A.-S.  thrdrv-an  torquere,  O.-H.-G.  drd-j-an  tomare, 
Goth.  thair-Jco  hole,  eye  ^f  a  needle  (tQVfiaXva). 
Ch.-Sl.  tre-ti.  try-ti  terere.  Lith.  trm-ti  rub,  file. 
O.-Ir.  tarathar  terebra  (Z.«  782). 
Bopp  Gl.  8.  V.  tr,  Pott  W.  II,  1,  286,  Benf.  II  260,  Schleich. 
Ksl.  112,  Legerlotz  Ztschr.  VII  136,  Leo  Meyer  VIII  269.  —  The 
words  here  collected  fall,  as  regards  sound,  under  one  or  other  of  the 
primary  forms  ttxr  (tsq,  to^),  tra,  triy  trUy  which  supplement  and  ap- 
proach each  other  in  endless  ways.  The  meanings  we  may  divide 
into  two  main  classes,  rub  and  bore.  The  second  is  Graeco-Italian, 
the  first  European  in  general.  The  Skt.  knows  even  this  meaning 
only  in  the  metaphorical  tar-u^-as  *  tender'  (p.  113).  For  in  spite  of 
Corssen  P  511  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  really  sprung 
from  the  notion  *wear  away',  *that  can  be  worn  away',  if  we  com- 
pare TfQvviy-s*  xftQififiivog  ovog  nal  yigav  (cp.  No.  130),  tSQV'  dad'svig 
XsTCxov,  xBQvauBxo'  ixsC^sxo  (Hes.).  Cp.  also  the  Skt.  tanu-Sj  the  Lat. 
tenuis,  ten-er  (No.  230)  and  Xsn-xo-g;  in  all  these  adjectives  the 
meaning  has  shifted  considerably  from  what  it  was  at  first.  Is  it 
possible  that  in  taluni  the  by- form  of  tarui^i  *girr,  *  young  woman' 
we  have  an  analogy  to  the  rare  word  taXt-ff  *  bride'?  The  word  tri- 
ti-cu-m  comes  from  the  meaning  *  rub '  like  grd-nu-ni  from  the  rt.  gar 
(No;  130,  cp.  Hehn  400),  from  that  of  *  boring'  we  get  tur-unda  *  ma- 
caroni' in  which  the  hoUowness  is  the  essential  thing,  not  (Corss. 
Beitr.  126)  the  roundness.  It  is  certain  at  all  events  that  from  the 
meaning  *rub'  springs  that  of  a  *  twisting  movement',  most  clearly 
to  be  seen  in  the  Teutonic  words,  to  which  Regel  Ztschr.  XI  114  fl', 
adds  many  provincialisms.  To  this  class  belong  xsg-i-m  and  also 
the  Lat.  teres  (Corssen  Nachtr.  267).  Since  now  tar-ala-s  in  Skt. 
means  *  moving  hither  and  thither',  *  starting',  *  trembling',  this  was 
perhaps  the  primary  meaning  from  which  the  derived  rts.  tram  (No. 
246),  and  tras  (No.  244)  started.  Under  No.  238  are  several  words 
similar  in  sound,  but  it  is  better  to  consider  the  two  groups  as  distinct. 
—  xi-xQcc-oa  is  to  be  regarded  as  intensive,  x^v-x-m,  instead  of  Hesychius's 
x8Qv-a%-(o^  xQvan-atj  as  causative  (cp.  p.  700).  d-Qav-ca  *break  up' 
comes  near  to  xQav-fia  *  wound',  this  latter  to  xt-xQca-ati-oa ,  and  this 
to  the  Homeric  ?-xoq  b  {A  236).  -9*  may  have  arisen  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  (f.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  true  ^Qav-ta  suggests  the  223 
Lat.  fraU'(dJ-8,  fruS'tu-m,  frus-tra  (Ztschr.  II  399)  and  the  Skt.  dhru-ti 
disappointment,  dhur-v  *bend',  *  injure'.  In  case  it  belongs  to  the 
latter  we  must  assume  a  rt.  dliru.    Cp.  Pott  W.  I  1092.  —  Among 

18* 
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the  lengthened  stems  tgvn  (rQVTta  *hole.\  tifv-n-avo-v  gimlet,  T^v-jr-o-a) 
is  most  distinct,  suggesting  in  sonnd  the  Lith.  trup-ti,  *  crumble' 
and  trup'tk-8  4oose\  and  remaining  as  true  to  the  meaning  ^bore' 
as  T^v-qp-iJ,  d'Qvn-T-o}  to  that  of  *  rubbing  away  \  which  is  afterwards 
applied  like  xi^-xfl;  and  xQv%-(ia  to  softness  of  character.  TQ^-p-m  is 
hardest  to  explain.  Whether  d'la-ca  *  crush'  belongs  to  the  simple  rt. 
and  ^Up'Oi  *  crush",  *rub'  to  xql-p-fo  I  cannot  say. 

240)  Rt.  TCpTT  riQTC'CO  {tQan'ei-0(i6v)  delight,  r/p^t-g,  tsQTC- 

oAiJ  joy,  tsQit'Vo-g  delightful. 
Skt.  tarp,  trmp-4-mi,  trp-no-mi,  trp-d-mi  am  filled, 

enjoy,   tarparjd-mi  satiate,   content,   tarp-mcHn, 

trp-ti'S  satiation,  gratification. 
Goth.  thraf'Sirja  console. 
Lith.   tarp-a  increase,   prosperity,    growth,   tdrp-U 

flourish. 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  P  257,  who  considers  xqi^pto  as  well  to  be  the 
same  word;  this  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  in  Zend  too 
the  rt  tarep  =»  Skt.  tarp  becomes  ihraf^  whence  thrafanh  =^  Tgitp-og. 
There  are  however  uses  of  the  rt.  xpccp  such  as  ydXa  xqitpnv  *to 
make  milk  curdle*,  and  niqitqitp^xai  E  903  (I.  Becker  after  Apollon. 
Soph,  and  Herodian),  xgoqn  Tivfia,  xaiftpisg  *  thick',  xdQ(pog  *  thicket', 
and  xQatpeQi^  'mainland',  which  can  only  be  deduced  from  rcprr  by 
circuitous  routes.  Nevertheless  I  consider  the  identity  of  Tcprr  and 
xpccp  more  probable  than  Sonne's  combination  in  Ztschr.  XIII  410. 
The  aspirate  is  a  late  growth  as  in  dXtCtpto  rt.  Xm  (No.  340).  The 
union  of  the  notions  *fill',  *  delight',  and  *  comfort'  is  genuinely  vul- 
gar: as  genuinely  Greek  is  the  separation  of  the  two  former  notions 
by  means  of  different  orders  of  sound. 

241)  Rt.  T€pc  Ti(f6'0'fLai  become  dry,,  tsQe-aiv-co  make 

dry,  rQaH'iiy  taiffS-va  drying-kiln,  tagc-o-g  wicker- 
work. 

Skt.  tarsh  trsh-jd-mi  I  thirst,  pant,  trsh^  tarsha-s 
thirst.  —  Zd.  tarsh-m  (m.)  thirst. 

Lat.  torr-eo,  tos-tu-s,  tostare,  torr-i-s  torch,  torr-en-s 
torrent. 

Goth,  ga-thaurs-an-s  dry,  thaurs-ja  I  thirst,  thaurstei 
thirst,  O.-H.-G.  derr-u  torreo. 

Litti.  troksZ't-u  pant,  thirst. 

O.-Ir.  ho  tirmai  (nom.  tirme)  ab  ariditate  (Z.*  1047), 
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Hrim  aridus  (Z.^  771),  tir  terra,  ager  (neut.  and 
i-stem  Z}  233),  tart  tHirst  (Gold.  p.  31). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  II,  2,  406,  Benf.  II  265,  Grimm  Gesch.  408, 
Stokes  Ir.  Gl.  703.  —  The  Tentonic  words  are  a  comiectmg  link 
between  *dry'  and  *  thirst'.  Cp.  noXvSl'tpiov  "Aqyoq,  Si'^ia  %6viq.  — 
xqaauk  *to  1%  xaAcfftov  nXiyficc,  i(p'  ov  rpvxstut  ta  av%a'  Pollnx  VII 
144  cp.  E.  M.  p.  764,  25,  through  this  word  we  get  to  the  meaning 
of  ta(fe6-g  which  has  however  other  and  secondary  meanings.  No  224 
connection  whatever  can  be  allowed  with  d-iQ-co  in  spite  of  Hesych. 
^UQQ^a'  xaqaia  (Lob.  El.  I  494).  —  torr-eo  is  naturally  for  tors-eo, 
and  to8-tu-8  for  tors-tu-Sy  the  Umbr.  turs-i-tu.  Pott  compares  terra 
as  well  (cp.  O.-Ir.  tir)^  which  in  that  case  was  originally  the  oppo- 
site to  marey  tes-ta  (cp.  lateres  coctiles,  but  also  the  Zd.  tcista  under 
No.  235)  and  tesqu-a  *  wilderness',  *  desert'.    Cp.  Corsien  I*  243. 

242)  ritQi^j  tixQaiy  xetQacav  a  kind  of  fowl,   tetQat-co 

cackle.  —  Skt.  tittiri-s,  tittira-s  partridge. '  — 
O.-N.  thidhur-r  grouse,  heath-cock.  —  Lith.  teterva 
black  grouse  (Nesselm.),  Ch.-Sl.  tetrevt  pheasant. 

Pott  P  LXXX,  FOrstemann  Ztschr.  Ill  52.  The  onomatopoeia 
is  unmistakeable. 

243)  thta  papa.  —  Skt.  tdtors  (especially  in  the  voc.) 

form  of  address  used  by  parents  to  son  or  vice 
versa,  —  Lat.  t&ta  papa.  ^-  Low  Germ,  teite, 
O.-H.-G.  toto  godfather.  —  Bohem.  tdta  father, 
Lith.  teta,  teti-s  papa,  tetd^  Ch.-Sl.  teta  aunt. 

Kuhn  Ind.  Studien  I  325,  Benf.  11  238.  A  title  of  endearment 
whose  childish  sound  has  preserved  its  letters  from  *  shifting'. 
FrOhner  Heidelb.  Jahrb.  1862  p.  768  reminds  us  of  the  gens  Tettia. 
—  Buschmann  *uber  den  Naturlaut'  3erl.  1863  p.  18  f.  —  Cp. 
No.  207.  • 

244)  Rt.  Tp€C  tQd'io  (Homeric  aor.  r(fS06a)  flee,  tremble, 

tQti'Qo-s^  XQT^'Q'Giv  fugitivc,  timorous. 
Skt.  tras  tras-4-mi,  tras-jd-mi  shudder,  apa-tras  flee, 

tras-a-s  unstable,    tras-u-ra-s  timorous,    trds-OrS 

fright.  —  Zd.  tareg  tremble,  tars-ti  fright. 
Lat.  terr-e-o,  terr-or. 
Ch.-Sl.  tre^-q -qneAiOf  tre^-q  se^  tremo. 
Ir.  tarrock  (si  tarsacd)  timorous  (Conn.  Gl.  Transl. 

p-  162). 
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Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  n,  2,  411,  IP  425,  Benf.  U  263,  Schleich. 
Ksl.  113.  —  The  present  form  rgsico  which  occurs  first  in  Oppian, 
is  simply  a  lengthened  form  of  TgicD  and  is  not  with  Grassmann 
Ztschr.  XI  33  to  be  explained  from  tras-jd-mi.  hkqa-Bv  is  explained 
in  the  manuscript  of  Hesych.  by  i(p6§7jasv  which  M.  Schmidt  has 
too  hastily  altered  to  itpo^'^^.  Who  is  to  say  that  the  stem  which 
resembles  terr-eo  (for  ters-eo)  in  sound  had  not  like  it  a  transitive 
meaning?  The  shorter  rt.  tra,  tar,  of  which  tras  and  tram  may  be 
secondary  forms,  has  been  discussed  at  No.  239,  and  to  it  no  doubt 
belong  the  acfjectiyes  otQrjqo-gf  otgalio  s  *  hasty  ^  which  have  so  often 
been  connected  with  our  present  rt.  (Lob.  El.  81).  On  the  meaning 
of  TQS'Ci  see  Lehrs  Arist.  ^  77.  xQTjgo-g  Hesych.  iXafpQog,  deiXog.  The 
Ch.-Sl.  S'trach-u  cpopog  is  perhaps  also  related,  since  c^  =  «,  but  has 
nothing  to  do  with  xocQaaeco  —  trts-ti-s  which  Bopp  compares  has 
a  meaning  which  will  not  suit  this  rt.  (cp.  Corssen  Nachtr.  248). 

245)  Rt.  Tp€|Li  T()£ft'0  tremble,  t(f6(io-g  trembling,  tQOfi- 

BQO-g  quaking,   rc-rpfft-atVod,   rQOfie-(o  tremble, 
d-tQifucg  quiet. 
226  Lat.  tr^nhOy  trSm-or,  tr^m-ulu-s. 

Lith.  trim-ii  I  tremble. 
Cp.  Nob.  239,  244.  —  Pick  Ztschr.  XIX  262,  Pott  W.  U,  2,  180.' 

246)  St.  tift  TQelg,  tgc-a  three,  tQi-ro-g^  Tpt-g,  tQiCCo-g 

threefold. 
Skt.  si  tri  trajas  tree,  fr'ttjors  tertius,  tri-s  ter.  — 

Zd.  thri  tres,  thri-tja,  thris, 
Lat.  st.  tri  tres,  tri-Gj  ter-tiu-s,  ter, 
Goth.  8t.   thri  threis,   n.  thrija   tres,  tria,   thri-dja 

tertius,  Germ.  drei. 
Ch.-Sl.  st  tri  trije  tres,  tria,  tre-tii  tertius,  Lith. 

trys  tres,  tre-cza-s  tertius. 
O.-L:.   tri  tres,   dat  pi.  trib,  tris  tertius   (Z.*  302. 

309). 
Bopp  Comp.  Gr.  If  66,  Schleich.  Ksl.  190.  —  The  Lat.  ter-ti-us 
has  an  analogy  in  the  Skt.  tr-tija-s  and  in  the  Aeol.  ziQ-ro-g. 

247)  Rt.  Tu  rV'Xo-g^  xv-Xri  hard  swelling,  knot  (in  wood), 

hump,    tvkO'fo    make    swellings,    tav-g'    (leyag^ 

itoXvg^  tavvag'  fisyaXvvag  (Hesych.)  Tt-rv-o-g  (?). 

Skt.  tti  tan-mi  and   tavH-tni  valeo,   tuv-i  in   comp. 

powerful,  very  much,  tti-m-ras  swelling,  plump. 
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tU'fu-ma-s   plentifuL    —    Zend   tu  to   have   the 

power,  tavan  rich. 
Lat.  tu-b-er,  tu-m-or,  tu-m-e-o,  tum-idorSy  twfn^du-s  (?) 

Umb.  and  Osc.  tatfrta,  tota,  touta  town,  tut-icu-s 

belonging  to  the  town. 
A.-S.  thu-ma,  O.-H.-G.  du-mo  thumb  (Germ.  Daumen), 

Goth,  thntrda  populus. 
Ch.-Sl.  ty-ti  pinguescere,  tu-JcU  adeps,  Lith.  tatdrJca-i 

fat  (subst.),  hifik-u  get  fat,  O.-Pr.  tatirta  country. 
O.-Ir.  Umth  populus,  Cymr.  tut,  Com.  tm  (Z.^  241, 

97.  154). 

Bopp  Comp.  Gr.  11  372,  382,  Schleich.  Ksl.  113,  Ztschr.  f.  d. 
Alterthaw.  1847  p.  463  f.,  Pott  W.  I  793.  The  meanings  *  swell*, 
*grow\  *be  large'  are  nnmistakeably  clear,  whence  come  the  notions 
of  *  people',  *  community'  —  transferred  to  the  place  *  country',  *town' 
—  just  as  is  po-pit-Im,  ple-b-s  (No.  366),  noXi-g  by  the  side  oi  ple-o 
and  noXv-g,  Cp.  Mommsen  Unterital.  D.  304,  where  however  not 
everything  is  trustworthy  —  especially  not  the  contrast  he  finds 
between  tutu  and  U-ibus  (cp.  No.  250).  —  That  the  Lat.  totu-s  is  also 
of  the  same  origin  seems  to  me  rendered  improbable  at  once  by  its 
pronominal  declension.  —  tu-m-eo  has  like  the  Skt.  tum-ra-s  an  m 
added  to  the  rt.  These  words  however  diverge  widely  in  meaning 
from  the  Skt.  tumala'S,  tumtda-s  *  noisy',  tumula-m  *  noise',  which 
must  be  compared  with  tumul'tu-s.  In  tu-her  (n.)  I  am  inclined  in 
spite  of  Corssen's  objection  (Beitr.  247,  157)  to  maintain  b  has  come 
from  Vy  a  change  which  may  be  explained  by  the  objection  to  the 
sound-group  vu,  uv,  and  to  regard  the  v  as  the  result  of  the  preced- 
ing u  (cp.  plu-V'ia).  —  Perhaps  the  O.-Ir.  tuus,  tus  for  *tovus  *in- 
itium',  toisech  princeps,  belong  here,  cp.  the  Cymr.  touyssogion  prin- 
k  cipes  (Z.*  56).  [Perhaps  also  Deut-sch:  cp.  Corssen  1*371,  Pick  *  81,  365.] 

2 Hi)  Rt.  Tub  Tvd-sv-gj  Tvd-a-g,  Twd-apij-g,  Twd-dgso-g^  Twd- 

aQBco-g^  TwS'dQHXO-g. 
Skt.   tud   tud-d-mi    knock,   pierce,    tdt-trcHn   point,  2 

prickle,  ^rf-a-5  pricker,  horse-driver,  prick.   Ttida-s 

a  man's  name. 
Lat.  turn-d'O,  tM'e(t)'S  hammer,  tud4-tare^  dea  Per- 

tunda. 
Goth,  staut-a  rwcta,  0.-H.-G.  stojs-u  (Germ,  stossen) 

knock. 
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Bopp  Gl.  8.  V.  tudy  Pott  I*  244,  Ztschr.  IX  172,  Benf.  I  668, 
Kuhn  Ztschr.  IV  6.  —  Especially  Duntzer  Httfer's  Ztschr.  IV  268.  — 
The  primary  8  has  been  retained  in  the  Teutonic  languages  only.  — 
Tvd'Bv-g  &c.  mean  therefore  *  Striker'  *  Beater',  or,  if  we  go  to  the 
Lat.  tudes  the  Hammer  (cp.  Karl  MarteH),  TvvS'dqrj-g  with  nasali- 
zation (cp.  the  Skt.  twad'Orte)  comes  from  an  adj.  rvvS-aqo-i  (cp.  Un- 
aQO'Qy  attp'ccqo-s)  i  and  from  this  the  longer  forms  are  derived  (cp. 
BguiqsGi'g),  —  The  gloss  TvSav  %oX<ovccVy  Twda^iSav  %oXci}vav  (Hes.) 
gives  us  no  help  unfortunately.  —  Paul.  Epit.  73  ^^detudes  detunsos, 
deminutos'\  which  may  be  compared  with  ob-tusu-s. 

249)  Rt.  TUTT  tvn-r-c}  strike,  rwco-gj  rv^rij,  rvfi-fia  stroke, 

blow,  tv7C'a(d)-g  hammer,  rvfiit-avo-v  dnun. 
Skt.  tupf  tump,  tupHi-mi,  top-d-mi  injure  (also  tuph). 
0.-H.-6.    stumpf   mancus,    sttmb-ald^    obtundere, 

stumph  O.-N.  stuf-r  stump,  trunk. 
Ch.-Sl.  tajhU  obtusus,  te-ti  (1  s.  pr.  fqp-a)  tvjtteiVj 

tup-uta  tl;6q>os. 

Bopp  Gl.,  Benf.  I  667,  Schleich.  Ksl.  113,  Fick*  213.  —  The 
Skt.  rt.  is  imfortunately  not  supported  by  instances.  The  word  pra- 
stump'O-ti  given  by  the  PW.  is  remarkable.  The  8  has  been  pre- 
served here  as  in  czvitdtn,  which  ace.  to  Hesych.  means  (o^bC  as  well 
as  PgovtUy  ipotpei.  In  the  development  of  the  meanings  it  is  very 
similar  to  No.  248.  —  The  vowels  in  the  Slavonic  words  vary. 

250)  rvQ-firi  noise,  tvQ^a  noisily,  rvQ^d^-G)  make  a  noise, 

rvQ^Mia    bustle,     confusion,     Tvo-fi-idac    Att. 

deme? 
Skt.  tvar  tvar-e,  tur,  tfur-Ormi  hurry,  tur-OrS  quick, 

tvar-d  (subst.)  hurry. 
Lat.  turb-a,  turborre,  turb-o,  tur-ma. 

.  Benf.  n  262,  Corssen  Beitr.  438,  Pott  W.  U  1,  316.  —  The  in- 
itial also  appears  as  c:  ovQprj,  avQ§a  (cp.  under  No.  677),  with  which 
comes  the  solitary  atvQpdioD  (Bekk.  Anecd.  303).  We  may  therefore 
regard  8trar,  8tur  as  the  oldest  rt.  Whether,  as  Corssen  supposes, 
the  Teutonic  Stur-m  *  storm'  and  stwrz-en  *dash'  (Diefenb.  Vgl.  Wtb. 
n  316),  belong  to  the  same  rt.  I  cannot  say.  The  rt.  xvq  may  also 
be  seen  in  tvQzvBtai'  xoLf^dxxBi  Hesych.,  which  can  hardly  come  from 
xvQog  *  cheese'.  The  |3  in  xvq-pri  is  still  unexplained.  There  are  but 
uncertain  traces  to  be  seen  of  a  suffix  -ba.  A  Gk.  xvQ-fi.fi  seems  also 
to  have  been  formed  from  the  same  rt.,  and  TvQ(i£dat  may  be  a  deri- 
vative from  it.    However,  as  Miillonhoff  points  out  to  me,  with  the 
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Lai  tur-ma  may  be  compared  the  A.-S.  thrym  *throng\  'mass', 
*  troop*,  and  from  this  comes  the  probability  that  the  Goth,  thaurp 
the  O.-H.-G.  dorf  Eng.  thorp  which  properly  signifies  'a  coming'  to- 
gether —  hence  the  still-nsed  Swiss  expression  ^einen  Dorf  hdlten* 
*to  hold  an  assembly'  —  together  with  the  G'-N.  ihyrpaz  *congre- 
gari'  also  belong  to  the  same  root.  The  p  is  the  regular  represent- 
ative of  the  Graeco-Italic  b.  The  Umbr.  form  trefu  (Corssen  Ztschr. 
XIII  179)  is  opposed  to  the  supposition  of  a  relationship  with  tribu-8 
which  Zeuss  Gramm.  Celt.  I  44  compares  with  the  Brit,  treh  *vicus'227 
as  the  f  of  the  Umbrian  word  cannot  be  reconciled  with  that  b  which 
=  the  Goth.  p.  Other  words  are  compared  by  Diefenb.  Vgl.  Wtb. 
II  699,  and  Corssen  P  163. 

251)  Rt.  Tuq)  rv<p'0  bum,  tvq)'0-g  smoke,  darkness,  stupe- 
faction,  rv^-oV,    tvg)(6-s   whirlwind,    tvip-edoiv 
smoky  vapour,  Tv[ifpQi]6r6-g  (?). 
Skt.   dhup    dhilp-a-jd-^ni    fumigate,    bum    incense, 

dhupa-Sy  dhUp-artia-m  frank-incense. 
M.-H.-G.  dimpfen  (Germ,  dampfen)  to  smoke,  eva- 
porate. 
Lith.  dump-iu  to  blow  up  a  fire,  dump-les  (plur.) 
bellows. 
Pott  I  *  257.  —  TU<p  arose  out  of  Oucp,  which  in  dvrpoi>  has  pre- 
served the  first  aspirate,  the  9  from  9e  as  in  No.  224;  the  Skt.  dhUp 
is  lengthened  from  the  rt.  dhu  (No.  320).    The  root  is  nevertheless 
given  in  this  place  because  it  does  not  come  in  well  anywhere  else. 
—  Pictet  V  333  connects  tvq>o-g  with  the  meaning  self-conceit  (Germ. 
Diinkel)  with  the  Skt.  stubhj  stttmbh  but  there  is  no  authority  for  this 
in  the  sense  stupere.    But  in  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1364  a  foolish  man  is 
called  tvq)Bduv6g  and  this  cannot  be  separated  from  zvtpBdoav.    The 
meaning  of  zvfpo-g  too  suits  this  root  better.   Probably  tvtp-Xo-g  *  blind' 
is  also  related,  which  would  then  mean  *  cloudy',  *  misty*,  *dim',  as 
tvqxov  means  the  wind  *that  brings  darkness*.    The  Goth.  dai4b-8  *deaf ' 
and  dumb '8  *dumb'  we  may  also  compare   with  Grassmann  Ztschr. 
Xn  127,  perhaps  also  with'  Hehn  246  the  Goth,  dubo  *dove'  on  the 
ground  of  its  dark  colour,  which  is  also  expressed  in  niXBia. 

251  b)  v6-r£Qo-g  later,  superl.  vC-tato-g,  —  Skt.  ut-fara-s 
the  upper,  the  later,  ut-tama-s  the  uppermost, 
the  outermost,  farthest. 

Bopp  Vgl.  Gr.  Ill  498,  Pott  P  637,  Ebel  Beitr.  V  76.  —  The 
positive  is  given  in  the  Skt.  preposition  ud  *upon',  *out',  which  seems 
to   have   been   retained   in   va-nXri^    *  barrier',   *  bridge-tree',   *prop', 
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properly  that  which  *  strikes  up'.  The  same  preposition  has  in  Goth, 
the  form  ut,  in  O.-H.-G.  cus  *out'  (Germ.  au8)  so  that  vct€(fog  corre- 
sponds to  the  Germ,  dtisserer  (outer)  and  v6Tarog  to  ^uttermost'. 
There  is  no  connection  with  tiltimU'S,  ulterior  (Corssen  Beitr.  301). 
Pott  is  probably  right  in  comparing  vatiga  *womb'  and  tUeru-St  which 
must  have  stood  for  ut-teru-s,  and  also  the  Skt.  ud-ara-m  *  belly'  which 
is  no  doubt,  as  we  see  from  the  Homeric  vBCaxov  ig  -Ksrsmva^  *that 
which  lies  lower  down'  (cp.  ivrsifa),  but  the  Skt.  word  is  not  ident- 
ical in  sound,  inasmuch  as  it  has  only  -aray  not  -tar a  for  suffix.  — 
Probably  too  we  may  compare  the  O.-Ir.  uad,  usually  o',  ua  *ab', 
*ex'  {uaim  *a  me',  but  tMd-ib  ex  iis  Z.'  334,  680). 


A  Greek  d  corresponds  to  an  Indogermanic  d,  which 
has  remained  unchanged  in  Sanskrit,  Zend  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  occasional  change  to  dh\  Latin,  Church-Slavonic, 
Lithuanian,  and  Old  Irish,  while  it  has  become  in  Gothic 
t,  in  High  German  z  (sz  in  the  middle  of  a  word). 


228      252)  Rt.   ab   (afaS)   avd-av-co   {a-aS-o-v,   e-aS-a)   please, 

TJd'O-iiai    I   am   glad,    ^<J-o^,    ^tf-oi/ij    pleasure, 

rjd'V-g,  Tjdv-fio-g  sweet,  pleasant,  atf-fievo-g  glad, 

id-avo-g  sweet. 
Skt.  svad,    svdd  svad-d-mi    gusto,    delibo,    placeo, 

svad-i  (mid.)  please  myself  with,  please,  svdd-ttrs 

dulcis,  svad-ana-m  gustatio. 
Lat  stidrvi-s  (for  sudd-vi's\  sudd-e-o,  stidd^-s,  Sudd-a, 

suddSla, 
Goth,  sut-s  sweet,  A.-S.  svete^  O.-H.-G.  mojn  (G^rm. 

mss)  sweei 
Lith.  sdld-u-s  sweet,  Ch.-Sl.  slad-i-ti  fjdvvsLVy  sladr 

ii-Tcu  dulcis. 

Bopp  Gl.  On  the  derivation  of  svad  from  8u  a  ad  *eat  well 
at'  cp.  above  p.  36,  Benf.  I  367  f.,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  II  184.  —  Traces 
of  the  f  are  preserved  especially  in  the  Homeric  svads  L  e.  i-a/cfd-*, 
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l-rlvSavB,  Fatfa,  in  the  Lesbian  J^dSfa  (Ahr.  aeol.  31),  in  yaSsiV  x^Q- 
taccad'cci,  ydSscd^at  rjdsa^ai  (Hesych.,  Ahr.  dor.  46,  53),  in  the  proper 
name  faaiag  in  an  inscription  from  Lebadea  (Keil  'Zur  Sylloge  Inscr. 
BoeoV  p.  654),  J^dcavdQos  (Keil  Sylloge  IT,  88  p.  6),  in  the  Locrian 
feJ^adrjq>6ta  (Allen  Stud.  Ill  247).  —  iS-av-w  (Apoll.  Lex.  ^*ff)  IS  172, 
an  epithet  of  oil,  clearly  belongs  here  in  spite  of  Buttmann  Lexil. 
II  14,  probably  too  ?s8vo-v  for  ofsd-vo-v  on  which  cp.  Lob.  El. 
I  69,  who  holds  Bc-fiio-v  voatifiov  (Hesych.)  to  be  related  as  well. 
jjSoe  with  the  spir.  lenis  like  ifiag  by  the  side  of  rifiSQa,  iSog  by  the 
side  of  tdgtog,  and  ovdccg  (No.  281)  by  the  side  of  oSog.  In  the  Slavo- 
Lithnanian  family  sv  has  become  si. 

253)  Rt.   dpb   aQd'CDj   aQd-sv-m  wet,   d(fd-(i6'g  watering- 

place,  aQd-a  dirt,  i^^dd-a-tai,  ^iv-ca  spriiikle, 
$avi-g  drop  (?). 
Skt.  drd-rorS  moist,  fresh,  juicy,  drdrajd-mi  I  wet. 

Bopp  GL,  Benf.  II  115.  —  vso-ccqSs'  dXmi^v  (d>  346)  in  spite  of 
the  initial  vowel,  with  the  var.  lect.  veoaXSi'  is  remarkable.  It  in- 
duces Legerlotz  (Ztschr.  X  367)  to  reject  the  above  comparison  and 
to  assume  a  rt.  J^ccqS  which  is  supposed  to  have  come  in  its  turn 
from  fccgd'  and  to  have  preserved  this  its  oldest  shape  in  Qud^-atvo), 
Qcc0'-daaoi>,  gad'-d-iiiy^.  But  nothing  to  support  such  a  root  is 
found  in  any  other  language.  Other  traces  of  a  j^  are  extremely 
doubtful,  as  is  the  quotation  of  a  supposed  Aeolic  p^dvai  =  (dvuL 
in  the  dust-heap  of  notes  in  the  excerpta  cod.  Vatic,  p.  689  (Gregor. 
Corinth,  p.  689),  which  Ahrens  wisely  hesitated  to  follow  (Aeol.  34 
note),  and  the  very  ambiguous  glosses  of  Hesych.  which  L.  quotes. 
It  is  no  unheard  of  thing  in  post-homeric  Greek  for  words  beginning 
with  a  vowel  to  be  treated  in  a  precisely  similar  way  to  those  which 
had  in  an  older  stage  of  the  language  a  consonantal  initial:  e.  g. 
cc-oa(tog,  V8o-ccvxr}tog,  tco-svQi^g.  If  it  is  thought  that  this  could  not 
have  happened  in  so  early  a  time,  the  readiest  conjecture  is  that  the 
true  reading  is  vsiagSf  (cp.  veCaLQo),  seeing  that  the  word  occurs 
but  once.  —  If  ^ab  arose  by  metathesis  from  dpb  (cp.  rap  and  Apir 
No.  331,  the  rt.  Ka  No.  84  by  the  side  of  dx  No.  2,  the  rt.  Fa  by  the 
side  of  dF  No.  587),  we  shall  refer  ^aiv-to  to  (ad-vj-m ,  in  which  case 
the  V  would  have  to  be  considered  formative,  as  in  the  ramifications 
of  the  rt.  qpa,  cpav.  Legerlotz  assumes  here  as  in  the  case  of  %a^v- 
v(iai  (Ix^xacrro)  a  change  from  ^  to  t. 

254)  fideXXa  leech.  —  Lith.  deU  leech,  tape-worm,  snail. 

Pott  W.   I,  182,   II,  1,  459.    '      Although  pdiXla,   with  which2'20 
Benf.  II  71   compares  a  Semitic  word,   connects  itself  with  pSdXXm 
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'snck\  while  the  Lith.  word  seems  to  stand  by  itself,  I  yentare  to 
put  the  two  words  together.  Otherwise  Pictet  I  631,  Walter  Ztschr. 
XI  437. 

255)  pdi'CD  visio,  pdia-fuc^  /3*oAo-g,  pSvlX-a,  pdsXvQO-g, 

Lat.  viS'io,  visiinn  fidiatia. 

Lith.  Mz-d-a-s  fidi^fuc,  hejs-d-u  pSicOj  Bohem.  hzd-i-ti 

Pott  W.  II,  1,  469.  —  The  Gk.  stem  is  fides,  to  which  corre- 
sponds the  Lith.  hez,  where  the  d  following  it  must  be  derivative. 
The  Lat.  t?  =>  ^  is  explained  by  Walter  Ztschr.  XI  438  as  arising 
from  an  older  g  (cp.  p.  466). 

255  b)  fiQaS'V-g  slow  (jSaptf-tiTro-g),  figaSv-xriityg  slowness. 
Skt.  mfdrU'S  {mardvrs)  soft,  tender,  mrdu-td  softness, 

weakness. 
Ch.-Sl.  mlad-ii  tener. 

Benf.  I  609,  Bopp  61.  —  §  before  g  and  X  takes  the~ place  of  fi 
cp.  fiqoro'S  rt.  iLiop  (No.  468).  On  the  difference  of  meaning  cp. 
p.  112  f.  and  the  note  on  No.  239.  fiqadtov  advvaxoq,  which  we. 
placed  under  that  head  is  certainly  not  in  its  right  place  in  Hesych. 
M.  Schmidt  compares  well  pXcidov  ddvvatov,  —  The  rt.  mard  has  in. 
Skt.  the  meaning  *  bruise',  *gall'.  —  The  same  rt.  occurs  with  a  pro- 
thetic  d  and  the  softer  Hquid  in  d-fiaXS-vvoa  'weaken*  (Ebel  Ztschr. 
VII  227). 

255  c)  Rt.  ba  di-da-e-v  he  taught,  SB-da-cig  taught,  ac- 
quainted with,  6B-6ci-{x0d'ai  to  search  out,  da-rj- 
vac  learn,  darj-^cov  acquainted  with,  d-Sa-rig  un- 
acquainted with.  —  Zd.  rt.  da  know,  ddo  (f.) 
wisdom,  adj.  wise,  dd-nu  wise,  dd-mi  (f.)  wisdom, 
dtrdahh-e  I  am  taught,  danh-ista  the  wisest. 

Fick*  91,  Pott  W.  I  130.  It  is  highly  probable  that  dij-oo  find, 
di]'VO-g  cunning,  ftara-dija*  fiBTaiisXitrj  (Besych.)  also  belong  here. 
The  rt.  da  is  expanded  in  various  ways :  by  »  in  the  Zd.  danh,  for  h 
in  the  regular  representative  of  8,  which  is  preserved  in  Skt.,  inas- 
much as  the  Skt.  dcis-ra-s  *of  miraculous  power'  properly  belongs 
here  and  corresponds  to  the  Zd.  dangra  *wise\  Possibly  a  portion 
of  the  Gk.  words  should  be  referred  not  to  da  but  to  the  expanded 
form  das.  By  means  of  the  determinative  k  is  formed  the  rt  dak, 
which  is  plainly  to  be  seen  in  doc-tu-s,  doc-eo  and  with  fresh  ej^an- 
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sion  in  the  Zd.  daksh  *  teach',  ^i-^dax-m  and  disc-o  (i  for  e  from  a) 
show  the  k  added  to  the  8,  while  diSdim,  diSecX'TJ^  di-dic-i  have  parted 
with  the  8. 

256)  Rt.  ba  da-i-ca  (Horn.  fut.  da06o^i)  divide,  8aC(r)-g^ 

dai-tv-g,  Sai-rrj  portion,  meal,  dat-XQo-g  carver, 
Sai-w-fu  entertain,   dai-w-fiai  feast,  dai-tv-iidv 
(at.  daitviiov)  guest,  dati-a  tear  in  pieces,  da- 
td'O'iiai  distribute,  da-6'(i6'g  tribute. 
Skt.  rt.  daj,  daje  divide,  assign,  take  part  in,  d^a-s 
portion,  inheritance;  rt.  da,  dorini,  c^drfnicni,  in  230 
comp.  divide,  dchti-s  division,  dd-trorfn  share. 
Bopp  Ql.,  Pott  W.  I  127,  IP  940,  Benf.  II  204.  —  Connection 
with  the  rt.  6o  No.  270  is  not  impossible.  —  From  the  idea  of  dis- 
tribnting  is  developed  that  of  a  meal,  cp.  tccfiirj  rt.  t€ji  (No.  237), 
and  the  rt  ban  (No.  261).    Pott  IP  960  pnts  dcci-fKov  with  these 
words,  according  to  which  it  would  mean  *  distributer',  and  compares 
'looSaCtri-g  vn   ivCmv  6  Ulovtcov  Hesych.,  while  Bopp  Cp.  Gr.  Ill  167, 
Legerlotz  Ztschr.  VII  307  refer  it  to  the  rt.  6iF   (No.  269).  —  There 
ifl  a  remarkable  parallel  to  the  figurative  use  dfKp*  *09va7Ji  daUrat 
'^tOQ  a  48,    ^edciXyfiivov  tjtoq  v  320  in  the  Skt.  daj-a-te   *he  pities', 
a  fact  noticed   in  the  PW.    With  all  the  greater  certainty  may  we 
with  D5derlein  Gl.  2468  put   daCsTcei   with  this  rt.   and   not  imder 
No.  268. 

257)  dai^Q  (st.  daeg  for  dafsg),  —  Skt.  devd  (si  devar) 

and  devara-s  —  Lat.  Uvif  (st.  leviro).  —  A.-S. 
tdcor,  0.-H.-G.  mhhur.  —  Ch.-Sl.  devert,  Lith. 
devenrs  brother-in-law. 

Bopp  GL,  Kuhn  Ind.  Studien  I  328,  Schleicher  Ksl.  116.  —  The 
guttural  in  the  Teutonic  words  is  to  be  explained  by  a  pre-Teutonic 
gv  that  arose  from  the  v.  The  primary  form  is  daivar.  On  the  pro- 
sody of  the  Gk.  word  see  Rhein.  Mus.  1846  p.  263.  —  The  meaning 
frater  marxti  is  clearly  the  exclusive  one  in  Skt.  Gk.  Lat.  and  Lith. 
In  Ski  the  word  is  derived  from^  the  rt.  div  *play',  like  na-navd-ar 
or  na-ndnd-ar  'husband's  sister'  from  the  rt.  nand  *to  enjoy  oneself' 
(cp.  note  to  Nos.  20  and  124).  It  agrees  with  this  that  ace.  to  the 
PW.  "especially  the  younger  brother  of  one's  husband"  is  so  called. 
Prom  the  same  rt.  comes  juvdn  =  juven-i-s.  DelbrQck  in  Ztschr.  f. 
d.  Philol.  I  162  calls  this  "an  Indogermanic  idyll". 

25^)  Rt  boF  8a-£'0  kindle  {di'Sri-a^  Ss'8aV'iLivo-g\  da-t-g 
y         firebrand,  torch,  dct-Xo-g  firebrand. 
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Skt.  du  du-fio-mi  'bum,  consume,  torment,  davors, 
ddvorSj  dava-thu-s  burning,  heat. 

O.-Ir.  dothim  uro,  dothide  part.  perf.  pass.  (F.  A.  182). 
Benf.  I  36,  whose  views  as  to  the  relation  of  other  words  be- 
sides are  as  unsound  as  Pott's  (I  282)  and  Bopp's  (Gloss.)  comparison 
of  the  Skt.  rt.  dah  i.  e.  dagh.  Cp.  Aufrecht  Ztschr.  VII  811,  and  now 
Pott  W.  I  904.  —  fiTiQicov  8B8av(iiva)v  E.  M.  p.  250,  18,  Simon.  Cei 
fr.  CXXXV.  Schneidew.,  Hesych.  dsSavfiivov  nSQins(pXsyfisvov,  da- 
§€i  yiavdij ,  SapsXog  Salog,  When  we  consider  that  SdJ^io-g  ace.  to 
Priscian's  express  testimony  I  p.  17  H.  had  in  Alcman  a  /  (xal  xsCfia 
7CVQ  ts  8iicfiov)y  we  are  inclined  to  connect  this  word  with  Sa^a. 
The  frequent  coupling  of  drfCov  with  nvg  in  Homer  agrees  with  this, 
and  the  dat.  Sat  {iv  Sat  Ivyg^)  may  well  be  connected  too,  seeing 
that  we  find  such  expressions  as  ndxrj  nolsfiog  ts  SsSi^st  (T  18)  (cp. 
helium  conflare,  proelium  exardescity  O.-N.  hrand-r  *  clang  of  swords'). 
But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  reconcile  with  this  the  prominent  meaning 
of  S/fCog  —  *  hostile'  —  and  of  Sri'c6tri{t)-g  —  *  strife'  —  and  of  Sriloa) 
—  *lay  waste'  —  (D^derl.  Gloss.  2468),  for  which  Max  Mflller  Ztschr. 
V  151  tries  to  find  an  etymology  in  the  Ved.  ddsa-s,  dasju-s,  a  de- 
231  signation  of  hostile  peoples  and  spirits.  We  may  however  find  a  point 
of  connection  in  the  meaning  *  consuming',  *  tormenting'.  This  is 
specially  suggested  by  the  tragic  use  of  Sd'Cog  'miser'  e.  g.  Soph.  Aj. 
771  (0  Sata  Tittfiriaaa.  Here  the  word  means  'tormented'.  —  The 
same  transition  of  meaning  takes  place  in  Skt.  in  the  case  of  the  rt. 
du,  and  this  shows  that  Sv-r}  woe,  need,  Sv'&Qo-g  unfortunate,  Sva-(o 
torment  also  belong  to  this  rt.,  though  in  the  1*'  edition  I  put  them 
separate  under  No.  276  and  compared  them,  perhaps  rightly,  with  the 
Lith.  dovyti  torment,  but  probably  wrongly  with  the  Ch.-Sl.  dav-i-ti 
'strangle'.  Stokes  derives  the  Ir.  ddthim  from  dod  (L.  U.  33b  along 
with  leod  'cut'  and  loscud  'bum')  which  must  be  identical  with 
''duad''  "toil,  labour"  in  O.'R.  —  Cp.  Pott  IP  942. 

259)  Rt.  baX  daC-Sak-o-g^  Sai-SiX-eo-g  cunningly  wrought, 
daiSakl'd  work  cunningly,  embellish,  dcctdal-iia 
a  work  of  art. 

Goth.  gortil'S  seemly  (?). 

Lith.  dailu-s  delicate,  dailin-ti  mould  delicately. 
Benf.  I  99,  11  339,  Pott  Ztschr.  VI  32  f.,  Diefenbach  Vgl.  Wtb. 
n  667.  —  The  O.-H.-G.  zila  'stadium',  zihen,  zU-on  'tcndere'  make 
the  connection  of  the  Goth.  ga-tU-s  =  A.-S.  til  doubtful.  —  For  the 
diphthongal  reduplication  compare  nai-7cdXX-(a ,  fiac-fid-o).  —  It  seems 
probable  that  the  Lat.  dol-d-re  'carve',  dola-bra  and  perhaps  dol- 
iu-m  cask  are  also  related.  — -  Pictet  H  126  takes  the  Skt.  dar  split 
(No.  267)  as  the  rt. 
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260)  Rt.  bail  dd(i-vri'(iiy  Saii-a-cOj  dafiag-co  tame^  over- 

power, ddii-ag  (st.  dafiagt)  wife,  dccfi-aAij-g  steer, 

Saiio-g   in   comp.  taming,   a'diirj{ryg  untamed, 

d^id-g  slave. 
Skt.  rt.  dam  ddm-jd-mi   (also   damorjd-mi,  daman- 

jdrmi)  am  tame,  tame,  part,  dam-iria-s  domitus, 

-damors   in   comp.   taming,   dam-anarS   domitor, 

dam-ja-s  young  steer. 
Lat.  dom^-re,  dom-i-tths,  dom-i-tor,  dom-dnurs. 
Goth,  ga-tamrjan   da^av^   0.-H.-G.  gam-on  I  tame, 

mm  tame. 
O.-Ir.  dam  steer,  dat.  daum  (Z.*  224,  cp.  Stokes  Ir. 

Gl.  858). 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  n,  2,  180,  Grimm  Geach.  I  402.  —  Instead 
of  SdiiccQ  Hesych.  has  SinoQti-s  (doubtless  Aeolic)  yvviq.  —  We  must 
recognize  in  dd^iccQ  and  Sa(idl7js  the  idea  of  overpowering  which  is 
prominent  also  in  nat^ivog  dSfii^q.  The  Homeric  Sfia-g  is  to  the 
Lat.  dominu-8  as  xegri-g  is  to  heju-s  (No.  189).  For  this  reason  and 
on  account  of  the  Skt.  dam-anas  I  prefer  the  above  account  of  do- 
mtnU'8  to  that  given  by  Lange  (Jahn's  Jahrb.  Bd.  68  p.  41)  who 
takes  daniinU'S  to  be  the  *  giver'  (Rt.  da,  do),  though  I  adopt  his 
conjecture  about  the  form  dubenus  (Paul.  Epit.  p.  67  M.)  that  it  is 
a  mistake  for  dumcntis.  Otherwise  Corssen  Beitr.  249,  whose  explan- 
ation of  the  word  from  an  unauthenticated  Skt.  rt.  has  no  support.  — 
Hugo  Weber  (Et.  Unters.  I  8)  and  Pictet  II  390  both  hit  on  the  idea 
that  Sfiiio-g  comes  from  this  rt.,  like  the  A.-S.  team  family  and  the 
O.-H.-G.  zunf't  'conventus'.  But  while  even  the  idea  of  a  'bond  of 
fellowship',  a  "community  with  distinct  boundaries"  does  not  come 
very  near  to  that  of  the  rt.  baix  the  Homeric  use  of  the  word  for  'countiy' 
does  most  certainly  not  agree  with  this  derivation.  [Cp.  Studien  VII] 
—  Ebel  (Beitr.  U  160)  and  Stokes  (Beitr.  VII  14)  connect  the  Ir. 
rt.  dam  *  suffer':  damair  perf.  depon.  "he  suffered,  allowed". 

261)  Rt.  ban,  b€7r,  San-t-o)  dissever,  rend,  dan-dvi]  ex- 232 

pense,  dan-avo-g  extravagant,  Sa^lXrig  liberal.  — 

Ssln-vO'V  meal. 
Skt.  dd-p-ajd-mi  causative  from  da  divide.  No.  256. 
Lat.  dap-5  meal,  sacrificial  feast,  dap4nare  serve  up 

on  table. 
A.^.  tiber,  tifer,  0.-H.-G.  zebar,  O.-N.  tafn  victima. 
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M.-H.-G.  un-ge-zUhcle  vermin,  properly  ^not  fit  to 
be  offered'. 

Benf.  II  204,  Fick  *  92.  —  The  pliorter  rt.  is  No.  256;  it  has  an 
added  n,  cp.  Sqan-ixri-g  (No.  272)  and  dct^ccnto)  (No.  205).  We  are 
reminded  of  the  rt.  da  give,  which  has  in  Skt.  the  causative  form 
(Id'p-ajd-mi.  But  the  nouns  given  under  No.  256  almost  compel  us 
to  start  firom  the  idea  of  'dividing',  which  again  gives  an  easier  ex- 
planation of  the  physical  meaning  of  SdnToa ,  naTaSdnzoa  tear,  rend. 
ncctaSdntstai  ijxoQ  n  92,  like  BaCBxai  fi%oq.  On  the  formation  of 
SatpiXri^  Lobeck  proleg.  114  cp.  dBiaiXog  9eU6g  Hesych.  and  UnaQijg 
by  the  side  of  Unagog.  —  dsCnvo-v  (Benf.  II  271)  from  Ssnivo-v, 
which  would  correspond  to  the  form  dapum-m  which  we  may  assume 
to  account  for  dap-inare  (Plant.);  clearly  its  proper  meaning  is  dis- 
tributio  (cp.  iatiaaig).  Cp.  Legerlotz  Ztschr.  VIU  397.  —  din-ccg  too 
along  with  Sinaatgov  from  Ssndtsiv  *  to  be  in  one's  cups'  is  doubt- 
less related.  The  Homeric  phrase  dinag  otvov  seems  properly  to 
mean  a  *  measure'  of  wine,  and  the  transition  of  the  word  from  this 
meaning  to  that  of  vessel  is  an  easy  one.  Accordingly  we  may  as- 
sume dinceg  to  have  had  the  same  meaning  with  reference  to  drink 
as  Sa£g  and  the  Lat.  daps  with  reference  to  food:  i.  e.  a  portion. 

262)  Rt.  bape  i-S(fa^'0-v,  SaQd^-dv-oi  sleep.  —  Ski  drd, 

drd-mi,  drajd-mi  sleep,  ni-drd  go  to  sleep.  —  Lat. 
dor-m-i'O,  —  CI1.-SI.  dre-m-a4i  dormire. 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  I  135,  Schleicher  Ch.-Sl.  116.  —  On  the 
secondary  d-  and  m  see  pp.  65  and  68.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
Homer  knows  only  the  aoriet  ^-dpof^-o-v,  %cctiSQa9ov,  na(fidqced'ov, 
and  only  in  this  form,  and  that  the  present  {%atada(fd^dva))  does  not 
appear  to  occur  till  Plato. 

263)  daOV'S  thick,    ddoog  thicket,    da^vvo  make  thick, 

rough,  Savko-g  thickly  over-grown,  ^ctvXC-g. 
Lat.  densurSy  densere,  densare. 

Pott  I^  139,  Ztschr.  VI  406,  where  9ccvX6-g  is  rightly  held  to 
be  from  Saav-Xo-g  and  explained  by  r^-dv-Xo-g  from  r^Sv-g,  so  naxv- 
Xo-g  from  naxv-g.  Pott  conjectures  that,  with  a  different  suffix,  '£«/- 
Sctv-Qo-g  stands  for  'Eni-Saav-go-gy  and  accordingly  denotes  a  place 
overgrown  with  a  thicket,  and  compares  the  proper  name  OQdvXXog 
for  &QdavXXog.  Benf.  11  200.  Cp.  daa-uov  Sctcv,  Sac-nhaXov'  noXv- 
t^vXXov  (Hesych.).  —  But  the  Lat.  dus-mus  without  doubt  belongs 
here,  Paul.  Ei:).  67  ''^dus-mo  in  loco  apud  Livium  significat  dumosum 
vel  squalidum".  dus-vmiif-s  must  be  for  de?w-tmu-s  (cp.  av&HpLO-g^ 
dii-mu-8,  du-mettMn  always  keep  the  more  general  meaning  bushes. 
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So  DOderlein  Sjn.  u.  Et.  YI  108.  Should  we  be  right  in  adding  the 
Messapian  names  Dasumu-s  Ja^nio-g,  Damu-s  (Mommsen  Unterit.  D.  72), 
which  might  have  the  same  meaning  as  JaavXliog  which  Benseler 
translates  by  'Rnge'? 

263  b)  'ds  towards,  olxov-ds  homewards.  —  Zd.  da,  vae^-  238 
men-da  homewards.  —  Lat.  ^-do  in  en-do,  in-du, 
Goth,  du,  A.-S.  to,  O.-H.-G.  imo,  m,  ze,  zi  to 
(Germ.  z%C).  —  Ch.-Sl.  do  up  to,  Lith.  prefix  da, 

-  O.-Ir.  do  {du)  ad  {Z?  638)? 

.  Pott  P  287,  Hiiklosich  Lex.,  Ebel  Beitr.  I  312,  Pick  *  86,  Scherer 
304,  where  the  Lat.  de  (the  Osc.  dot)  is  also  referred  to  this  stem. 
In  the  Arcadian  ^q-Sa  i^io  (Hesych.)  i.  e.  ^Qctts  the  old  «  is  re- 
tained in  the  place  of  the  f,  in  the  Aeol.  -dt^  (so  too  in  the  Homeric 
aXXv-dig)  it  is  weakened  to  t  and  a  g  is  added  (cp.  ^S,  dficpig).  —  The 
Ir.  do  seems  to  me  doubtful  on  account  of  duim  ad  nos,  dd  dau  ei 
and  of  the  Arem.  daved  dave  ad  (Z.^  338.  690). 

264)  Rt.  b€  di-a)j  di-drj-(iL  bind,  d^-ai-g  a  binding,  da-riy 

bundle,  d£-0'ii6-g  band,  fetter,  x(fi]-d6'iivo-v,  did- 
8rj-(icc  fillet. 
Skt.  dd  djd-mi  bind,  dd-man  band,'  cord,  dd-md. 

Bopp  Gl.,  Benf.  II  200,  Schweizer  Ztschr.  Ill  342,  Pott  W.  1 
129.  —  The  comparison  of  SovXo-g  slave,  which  is  ofben  connected 
with  the  Skt.  ddaa-s  of  like  meaning  and  explained  to  be  from  doav- 
Xo-g  (cp.  No.  263)  seems  to  me  especially  questionable  on  account  of 
the  0  which  is  foreign  to  this  rt.  —  On  Sta-notfi-g  No.  377.  —  It 
has  long  ago  been  recognized  that  SeCv  to  be  obliged  is  connected 
with  dsCv  to  bind.  Hence  the  construction  with  the  ace.  But  dBi^aBi 
points  to  the  loss  of  a  consonant  and  the  related  d&vfo  (devi^aoi)  want 
makes  it  likely  that  this  consonant  was  f.  Sonne  Ztschr.  XIII  409 
conjectures  a  rt.  du  which,  he  says,  related  to  dd,  means  also  bind 
and  is  preserved  in  the  Skt.  du-v-as  reverence ;  reverence,  of  the  Gods 
that  is,  being  here  regarded  as  a  binding  duty,  want  as  a  binding 
necessity.  This  is  at  any  rate  an  acute  conjecture  and  we  must  look 
for  confirmation  of  it. 

265)  Rt.  b€)Li   d^ft-co   build,   dd(jirag  build,   shape,   dono-g 

building,  room,  dco,  S^^cc  house. 
Skt.  dam-a-s,  dam  (Ved.)  house,  dam-pcUt  housewife. 

—  Zend,  dem-a  dwelling. 

Lat  domu-Sy  domes-ticu-Sf  domi-ciliu-m,  Domi-tiu-s  (?). 

CuBTitJB,  Etymology.  19 
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A.-S.  timber,    0.-H.-G.   einibar  lignum,    aedificium, 

Goth,  timrjan  olxodofislv. 
Ch.-Sl.  doinU  house,  Lith.  ndma-s  house  (?). 
O.-Ir.  aur-dam,  er-dam  prodomus  (Z.^  7^^  F.  A.  39). 

Pott  II,  2,  185.  —  On  the  Vedic  form  dam  which  may  be  torn- 
pared  with  86  (for  ^ofi)  Kuhn  Ztschr.  IV  314.  —  Grimm  Gesch.  402, 
who  is  certainly  wrong  in  comparing  8iv6qo-v  (cp.  No.  276).  —  On 
the  Lith.  ndma-s  Schleicher  Ksl.  117.  —  dom-ea-ticU'S  seems  to  pro- 
cede  from  a  neater  stem  domes  standing  on  the  same  line  as  difia; 
(cp.  genes  nom.  genu8\  and  it  would  be  developed  from  it  like  <iqua- 
ticu-Sy  silva-ticu-s  from  their  primitives.  But  we  must  remember  sil- 
veS'trt'S,  eampes-tri-s,  modes-tu-s.  domi-cil-iu-m  is  said  to  be  connected 
with  the  rt.  eel  (celare)  mentioned  under  No.  30  (Vossius  Et.  'dorni- 
colium^y  —  Pictet  I  209  with  Diefenbach  separates  the  Teutonic 
words  (Vgl.  Wtb.  II  670),  comparing  them  with  the  Ch.-Sl.  d<\h  u 
234  oak,  tree.  But  the  rt.  dahh  burn  which  he  assumes  for  them,  does 
not  seem  to  have  this  meaning.  DomitiuSj  according  to  Gaston  Paris 
M^moires  de  la  soc.  linguist.  I  94,  comes  from  domitu-s  like  Quinctius 
from  qutnctus.  —  Cp.  No.  260,  264. 

266)  tff^^o-g,  ds^i-tsQO-g  on  the  right,  TtBQL-Si^LO-gj  aiiApL- 

Sa^to-g  ambidexter. 
Ski  dakshinas  on  the  right,  to  the  south.  [Hence' 

Deccan.]  —  Zd.  dashina  on  the  right. 
Lat.  dexter  (st.  dextero\  superi.  dex-timu-s. 
Goth,  taihs-va,  taihs-vo  dexter,  0.-H.-G.  zesatvd  ds^icc, 

O.-H.-G.  adj.  zeso  gen.  aeswes  on  the  right. 
Ch.-Sl.  desXnu  dexter,  Lith.  deszine  dextera. 
O.-Ir.  dess  on  the  right,  to  the  south  (Z.*  49). 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  n,  2,  414,  Schleicher  Ksl.  116  &c.  —  The 
root  I  hold  to  be  the  6€k  that  is  discussed  at  No.  11,  which  has  here 
an  added  a  (cp.  p.  67).  The  lengthened  rt.  daksh  means  in  Skt.  to 
satisfy,  suit,  daksh- as  suitable,  capable. 

267)  Rt.   bep    8iQ-(o    {SeCgm^   SaiQco    aor.   iSccQtiv)    flay, 

SiQ'og,  dop-«,  di(f'Ha  skin,  diQ-xQO'V  sjrin  of  the 
intestines,  ds^^L-g  leathern  covering. 

Skt.  dar  dr-ndrini  burst,  burst  open,  tear  asunder, 
df'ti-s  leather  bottle,  bladder.  —  Zd.  dar  cut, 

Goth,  gchtair-axatakv(A)^  0.-H.-G.je?irM,  /ar-je?iru  destruo. 

Ch.-Sl.  der-q  (inf.  drorti),  Lith.  dir-iu  flay. 
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Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  II,  1,  317,  Grimm  Geech.  402,  Schleiclier 
KbL  116,  Benf.  II  228.  —  Prom  the  physical  meaning  splits  which  is 
most  prominent  in  the  Skt.  d-dar  {d-drt-jd  open-handed)  comes,  as 
Pick  *  89  conjectures,  the  Arcad.  daq-i-^  (anid'ecni^  span  Hesych.),  to 
which,  in  that  case  woold  belong  also  9oaQO-v  naXaiarTj,  oQ^odonQov 
(HOltsch  Metrologie  31).  —  Bopp  Vgl.  Gr.  HI*  380  connects  d^^-i-s 
strife,  struggle  {Sriqiaavto,  SrjQucaad'cct)  as  well,  Corssen  I'  506  the 
Lat.  dirths  of  which  I  am  not  convinced. 

267  b)  dsLQi^^  ddQfi  neck,  mountain  ridge,  dsiQo-g  X6g)og 
(Hesych.),  d£iQci(dyg  mountain  ridge,  precipice. 
Lat.  dorsu-Sf  dorstMn,  —  O.-Ir.  druim  back  (Ir. 
Gl.  745). 

Pauli  E5rpertheile  p.  12 ,  Pick '  90.  —  I  have  shown  (Studien 
I,  1,  256)  how  the  Gk.  word  by  its  ly  which  is  so  remarkable  in 
Attic,  and  by  the  Aeol.  digqa.  Dor.  drjQag  points  to  dBQoa,  —  Ir.  druim 
(gen.  drommo)  comes  from  *droBomi  like  tirim  aridus  (No.  241)  from 
"^tarsimi, 

268)  Ri  h\  8C-B6^ai  hasten,  to  be  scared,  SC-ov  (Hom.) 
ran,  was  scared  (dei-Si-a^  del-Soi-Tca^  dsi-d-fo^ 
i'8d£i'0a\  diog  fear,  dsM-g  frightened,  cowardly, 
dst'VO-g  frightful,  Sst-iio-g  fright.  —  St-vo^  eddy, 
8tv-(0j  Srvi-a,  dcvsv-io  swing. 

Skt.  di,  0,  dt'jd-mi  hurry,  fly,  pari-di  fly  round, 
stream  round. 

Lai  dt-rvrS. 

O.-Ir.  dian  celer,  dene  celeritas  (Z?  18). 

It  is  often  asserted,  and  among  others  by  Leo  Meyer  Ztschr,  235 
VII  196  ff.,  that  the  rt.  6i  is  related  to  the  Skt.  dvish  to  hate,  to  be 
angry,  but  the  unquestionable  connection  of  the  above  mentioned  Gk. 
words  will  hot  allow  of  this.  The  primitive  meaning  of  the  rt.  6i 
is  that  of  scared  restlessness,  as  is  proved  specially  by  the  Homeric 
usage  (Buttm.  Ausf.  Gr.  II  146).  —  On  the  irregularities  of  prosody 
found  at  the  beginning  of  9ioq,  on  hddsustv  &c.  cp.  p.  607,  where 
also  the  view  taken  by  Grassmann  Ztschr.  XI  11  is  discussed.  —  We 
get  a  more  physical  meaning  in  Sivo-g,  perhaps  too  in  dieQO-g,  which, 
especialfy  in  the  phrase  dv((f^  nodi  t  43  can  hardly  mean  anything 
but  fleeting.  —  On  the  Skt.  di  and  pari-di  Benfey  WOrterb.  zum 
S&mav^a  p.  90.  Whether  ditia-s  which  ace.  to  the  Ptsb.  Wtb.  means 
frightened,  poor,  mean,  belongs  here  I  cannot  decide.  —  dt-ru-s  fright- 
ful may  be  compared  for  its  meaning  with  Sst-vo-g  and  has  a  com- 
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plete  analogy  in  mi-ru-s  (No.  463).  —  I  am  not  shaken  in  this  view 
of  the  connection  of  the  words  by  Pott's  sharp  opposition  (W.  I 
571  ff.).  The  Zd.  thwi  frighten,  which  Spiegel  Beitr.  II  219  compares 
with  dt  without  giving  an  example  of  th  for  d  is  evidently  to  be 
coupled  with  the  Skt.  tvish  to  be  excited,  startled,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  rt. 

.--^  269)  Rt.  bi,  biF,  di-a-xoy  So-a-aca'to  seemed,  dia-lo-g^ 
dhko-g^  d^lo-g  clear,  st.  ^tf  nom.  Zsv-g,  dt-o-g 
heavenly,  sv-di-o-g  at  midday,  iv-dC-a  clear  sky, 

Skt.  di  {(M-dly  pres.  di'djd-mt)  appear,  shine,  di-nas 
day,  a-dja  to-day,  div  (dju)  div-jd-nii  shine,  play, 
div  brightness,  clearness,  sky,  djo  nom.  djau-s 
sky.  Sky -god,  day,  div-ja-s  heavenly,  div-am,  div- 
asa-s  day,  deva-s  God.  —  Zd.  div  shine,  daeva 
demon. 

Lat.  Diov-i'Sf  deus,  divu-s,  sub  dio,  Diana,  die-s,  bir 
dtM4rm,  nti-diti'Sy  inter-diu,  nun-dinae, 

O.-N.  tivar  Gods,  heroes,  A.-S.  Tives-ddg  Tuesday, 
0.-H.-G.  Zio. 

Lith.  devors  God,  dend  day.  —  Ch.-Sl.  dX-nX  (m.) 
day,  di-nX'St  to-day. 

Cymr.  dyw  (Z?  129),  O.-Ir.  dia  (gen.  de  ace.  pi.  deo, 
deii,  st.  daiva)  deus  (Z.^  222  ff.);  Cymr.  dyw 
(Z}  129);  O.-Ir.  dia  (and  din  Corm.  Gl.  Transl. 
p.  140)  dies,  in-diu  hodie  (Z.^  271,  609,  st.  diva 
or  divas?). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  I  913  ff.,  Benf.  II  207,  Grimm  Gesch.  402, 
Grassmann  Ztschr.  XI  2,  Pick  *  93.  —  Owing  to  the  instability  of  the 
V  in  Gk.  and  Lat.  it  is  hard  to  decide  which  forms  come  from  the 
shorter  rt.  dt,  and  which  from  the  longer  div.  On  Siazo  (f  242)  and 
Sodaaato  cp.  below  p.  558,  on  Zsv-g  p.  605.  --  Sid-Xag  di^Xag,  SCalov 
q)avsQ6v,  diiXov  dijXov,  ddcsXov  SidSriXov  (Hesych.)  are  to  be  referred 
partly  to  bx?  partly  to  an  strengthened  daiv  (Skt.  div  shine)  and 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  StiXo-g,  which  even  in  Doric  was 
dqXog  and  not  ddXog  (Ahrens  dor.  151),  as  may  be  here  remarked 
236  against  Diintzer  Ztschr.  XVI  282.  So  too  ev$sisXog,  in  spite  of  Buttm. 
Lexil.  II  191  and  Diintzer's  *beautifql  in  the  evening'  {^ abendachdn^) 
Ztschr.  Xn  10,  must  be  only  another  form  for  evdr^Xog.  —  M.  Muller 
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II  453  gives  some  instances  of  the  use  of  deva-s  as  an  a(^ectiye  — 
'shining'.  The  transition  of  meaning  may  be  seen  again  in  the  case 
of  the  rt.  8var  shine,  whence  suras  God  (Grassmann  Ztschr.  IX,  3). 
—  Greek  is  not  entirely  without  any  of  the  words  for  day  springing 
from  this  rt.  Macrob.  Saturn.  I  15  "Cretenses  dia  ttjv  riftigav  vo- 
cant'\  oydO'dio-v  Ova^a  rslovfiivrj  Grjas C  (Qesych.).  Cp.  Mor.  Schmidt 
on  this  passage,  Pott  U^  805,  W.  I  1064.  In  the  Lat.  dies  (cp. 
Corssen  IV  458,  P  380  f.)  the  v  has  dropped  out,  but  it  is  clearly 
to  be  seen  in  nu-dius  and  bi-duu-m  (for  bi-div-thtn).  On  nuniius 
Fleckeisen  Jahrb.  1867,  p.  627.  —  On  JuivTj  Diana  Benf.  Or.  u.  Occ. 
I  280.  —  From  the  shorter  rt.  di  we  get  again  the  Skt.  dip  shine, 
and  from  dju  djut  with  like  meaning. 

270)  Rt.  bo  di'dco'iit  give,  do-rijp,  dco-ti]Q  giver,  dd-g, 
Sci'tL-g,  do'OL-g  gift,  8ci-Q0-v  present. 

Skt.  da,  da-dd-mi  give,  dd-td  (st.  dd-tar)  giver,  dd- 
na-tn  a  giving,  dd-man  gift.  —  Zd.  dd  give,  dd- 
tar,  ddrta  giver,  dd-na  (n.)  a  giving,  dd-thra  (n.) 
a  present. 

Lat.  dd-re.  ddtor,  do-s  (st.  dott),  do-nu-m. 

Ch.-Sl.  da-mX,  Lith.  du-miy  du-du  give,  du-ti-s,  c^i- 
ni-s  gift,   Ch.-Sl.  da-ru  present,  da-nt  yield,  tax. 

O.-Ir.  ddn  donum,  ars  (masc.  u-stem,  Z.^  238),  Cymr. 
rchdo  det  (Z.*  513),  s.  praeter.  ro-deis,  2  8.  ro- 
deist,  3  8.  ro'des,  pi.  ro-dessam  (Z?  522). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  I  106,  Schleicher  Ksl.  115.  —  The  a-sound 
has  survived  in  ddv-og  loan  {Savnov,  daviil<o)  under  the  protection 
of  the  y,  cp.  old  Lat.  dan-unt  by  the  side  of  dant.  da-mnum  too  is 
regarded  as  to  di-do-tievo-v  by  Mommsen  Unterit.  D.  p.  248,  Fleckeisen 
Jahn's  Jahrb.  vol.  60  p.  254,  Ritschl  Rhein.  Mus.  XVI  304,  Pott  W. 
I  121,  while  in  the  PW.  the  rt.  ddbh  (dabh-no-mt)  iiyure  is  given  as 
the  origin  of  this  word,  though  it  is  improbable,  as  this  rt.  is  nowhere 
else  represented  in  Gk.  or  Lat.  —  On  the  other  hand  the  o-sound 
appears  in  the  Lat.  saeer-dudhSj  d6'(ti)8^  do-nu-m.  As  regards  the  u 
in  the  old  Lat.  forms  du-int,  du-am,  ad-du-es  (Paul.  Epit.  27),  du-i- 
to-r  (PHn.  H.  N.  XXI,  3  in  an  old  law),  either,  as  I  assumed  (Temp- 
era u.  Modi  p.  261)  it  arose  from  o,  so  that  du-itU  =  6o-i6v,  du-a-m 
=3  dd-o) ,  or  these  forms  come  from  a  by-root  du.  So  Fick  *  95, 
Corssen  Ausspr.  P  364,  Nachtr.  239.  Cp.  Schoell  XII  tabb.  82.  In 
any  case  the  TJmbr.  pur-tuv-itUf  pur-dov-itu  (Aufr.  u.  Kirchh.  II  171) 
point  to  a  stem  dov  which  takes  its  place  with  the  Lith.  du  but  per- 
haps too  with  the  Ch.-Sl.  da-va-ti  give. 
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271)  doXo-g  cunning,  dikeaQ  bait 
Skt.  daUJuxrS  deceit  (?). 

Lat.  dolths  O^c.  abl.  dolurd  (tab.  Bant.). 

O.-N.  tdl  dolus,  fraus,  0.-H.-G.  zdla  ambush,  wiles. 

Grimm  Gesch.  402,  Benf.  II  226,  Pott  W.  II,  1,  326.  —  dal-hha-s 

237  ifl  rendered  doubtfal  by  the  by -form  dambha-s,  —  The  relationship 

of  96Xog  and  diUaQ  is  proved  by  fi  252  Ix^'vei  xoig  oXCyotai  dolov 

xocta  BCSatcc  §ttlX<ov,    The  Teutonic  words  show  dolus  to  be  a  word 

of  great  antiquity,  by  no  means  borrowed  from  the  Gk.  —  Cp.  No.  259. 

272)  Rt.   5pa   axO'dQcc-vac  run   away,    d^-dpa-^Tx-oj    run, 

tfpa-<y-fM)-S  flight,  a-dga-O-to-g  not  to  be  escaped. 
Skt.  drdj  drd-mi  fugio. 

Bopp  Gl.,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  VII  820,  Pott  W.  I  133,  Fick  «  97.  — 
dodn-itfrj-g  and  Sqa-n-mv  (Lentz  Herodian  I  34,  14)  come  from  the 
rt.  with  an  added  p  (cp.  the  Skt.  causal  drd-pa-jd-mi  and  above 
p.  62).  —  The  Goth,  tru-d-a  O.-H.-G.  tri-Uu  tread,  O.-N.  trd-dha  ves- 
tigium agree  in  sound  with  this  rt.  but  not  in  meaning;  we  may  how- 
ever regard  as  related  the  M.-H.-G.  trinnen  run,  O.-H.-G.  ant-trunned 
run-away,  whence  through  a  misapprehension  came  the  German  ent- 
rinnen  which  should  have  been  ent'-trinnen. 

273)  Rt.  bpa  dga-ix)  do,  SQa-(ia  act,  Horn.  SQYi-O-triQ  work- 

man,   servant,    SQri-<S'XO'<Svvri    skill   in   serving, 
dQci-V'Og  deed,  work. 
Lith.  dar-ati  make,  do. 

Pott  W.  I  136,  Ztschr.  VI  38,  where  other  possibly  related  words 
are  discussed.  —  The  Lith.  ddr-b-a-s  work  along  with  dir-b-u  I  work 
could  at  most  be  regarded  as  a  further  expansion  of  this  root.  —  Is 
it  possible  that  this  rt.  and  the  preceeding  one  are  one?  nQacaat  too 
(No.  368)  is  originally  a  verb  of  motion;  the  Skt.  Afar  run  and  kar 
do  (No.  72),  tar  pass  over  and  tiX-og  rsXsiv  (No.  238)  spring  from 
the  same  source.  In  Homer  the  word  has  only  the  meaning  of  busy 
performance.  The  Homeric  oXiyo-SQav-icDv  (cp.  oXiyrinsXioiv)  power- 
less is  remarkable  —  it  may  mean  really  "hardly  moving  oneself". 

274)  Rt.  5pa|i  i-dQa^i-o-v  I  ran  (pf.  dB-dQo^'a)y  SQoiw-g 

a  running,  dQCfi-sv-g  a  runner. 
Skt.  dram  dram-d-mi  run  hither  and  thither,  wander. 

Benf.  U  229.  —  Bopp  Vergl.  Gr.  I  233  connects  the  Gk.  hpayi  with 
the  Skt.  dru,  drav-d-mi  curro,  regarding  the  m  as  a  hardening  of 
the  V.     Why  take  the  more  difficult  h^'pothesis,  when  we  have  here  a 
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simpler  one?  We  can  hardly  help  regarding  the  shorter  rt.  Squ 
(No.  272)  as  the  source  of  this  one  (Tntrod.  p.  68).-  Op.  Sonne 
Ztschr.  Xn  295,  Pott  W.  H,  2,  189. 

275)  dQv-g  tree,  oak,  dQv-(id  (pL),  difv-iio-g  wood,  Sqv- 
ro'fio-g  wood-cutter,  div-dQa-o-v  (divdQO-v)  tree, 
dQca  (pi.)  thicket,  doQv  (pi.  Sovqu^  SovQata)  wood, 
beam,  shaft,  spear,  dovQ-evO'Sj  dovQarso-s  wooden. 
Skt.  drU'S  wood,  tree,  drthma-s  tree,  ddru  wood, 
a  kind  of  pine,  ddrttrna-s  hard.  —  Zd.  dru  (n.) 
dduru  (n.)  wood,  spear. 
Goth,  triu  tree,   triv-ein-s  ^vXivog,  O.-.S.  trio  trabs, 

lignum,  arbor,  Engl,  tree, 
Ch.-Sl.  drevo  tree,  dreva  (pi,)  sticks.  —  Lith.  (fen?d  238 

pitch-wood. 
O.-Ir.  datir  gen.  daro  quercus  (for  *  Jarw  later  dair 
I-stein),  derucc  glans  (Z.^  7.  260). 
Bopp  Gl.,  Benf.  I  96  ff.,  Schleicher  Ksl.  116,  Stokes  Ir.  GL  654, 
Ebel  Beitr.  II  160,  especially  Knhn  Ztschr.  IV  84  ff.  —  The  derivatives 
of  dQv-g  here  placed  with  it  leave  no  doubt  that  with  the  Greeks  as 
well  as  with  the  other  nations  the  original  meaning  was  not  oak  but 
tree  (SchoL  A  86).  We  may  compare  besides  daQvX-Xo-g  (^  Sgvg  vno 
Ma%B96v(ov  Hesych.)  and  the  proper  names  dgv-g^  dqvag,  dQvo^y 
Jqiov.  Perhaps  JtoqC-g  too  really  meant  wood-land,  forest-land,  so 
that  the  JoaqisCg  would  correspond  to  the  German  Holsaten.  The  at 
as  in  yow/ct  by  the  side  of  yovv.  It  is  on  account  of  this  meaning, 
preserved  in  so  many  languages,  that  I  cannot  accept  the  derivation 
suggested  by  Kuhn  and  others  from  the  rt.  6€p  (No.  267),  ace.  to 
which  the  tree  was  named  from  the  wood  considered  as  that 
which  is  peeled  or  split.  —  Ssv-SQi-ov  (Hom.)  reduplicated  like  tev- 
d'QTi-dcov,  7f£ fi-tpQr^Scav  (Hainebach  de  graecae  linguae  reduplicatione 
Gissae  1847  p.  11  sq.),  is  brought  under  this  Head  by  DOderlein  also 
(Glossar  226),  who  compares  6Bv-6Qv-disiv  (Hesych.  Eustath.)  i.  e.  to 
hide  oneself  behind  a  tree,  lie  in  wait,  and  also  vno'Sev-^Qv-d^siv 
i|  dtpavavg  lni(palvB6^ai  (Hes.).  Ahrens  "Jqvg  und  seine  Sippe'* 
Hannover  1866. 

276)  See  No.  258. 

277)  Svo,  dvG),  8010C  two,  8Cg  for  Sf4g  twice,  SBXhxeQO-g 

the  second,  Soiri  doubt,  Si-a  between,  apart  (in 
compounds),  8C'xa^  Si-x^a  two  ways,  di-fS^o-g 
double,  dvci'dsxa^  dci-Ssxa. 
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Skt.  dm,  dvdu  two,  dvis  twice,  dm-Uja-s  the  second, 

dvorjchs  twofold,  vi-  (in   compounds)  apart.   — 

Zd.  dva  two,   hi-  two  in  compounds,   hirtya  the 

second. 
Lat.  rfwo,  bis  for  <?vis,  dis-  bi-ni,  du-plex,  du-b-iti-s. 

—  Umbr.  dur^  duo. 
Goth,  ivai,  f.  Ms,  n.  to,  0.-H.-G.  ;?er-  mr-  ^part 

(Germ,  ^eier-),  Goth,  vi-thra  contra,  tvis-stass  61%- 

oOtadtcc, 
Ch.-Sl.  dva,  duva,  Lith.  du,  fem.  dvi  two,  dft;e;'i  two, 

by  twos. 
O.Ir.  da,  f.  di,  n.  doC-n),  dat.  di&^-w;  (Z.«  301). 

BoppVergl.  Gr.  II  63,  94,  Pott  1*  128  &c.  —  ^ev-tf^o-c  arose  by 
metathesis  from  dva-taras,  diaoo-s  from  dfi-TJo-g,  which  corresponds 
to  the  Skt.  dvi'tija-s  for  dvi-tja-s,  Cp.  however,  Joh.  Schmidt  Ztschr. 
XVI  437.  —  Both  the  prefixal  and  the  prepositional  nse  of  did  i.  e. 
dvija  are  to  be  explained  by  the  idea  'between'  (Curtius  Qk.  Gram- 
mar §  458).  Cp.  p.  89,  with  which  however  again  p.  196  must  be 
compared  on  account  of  ve.  On  So-ioC  below  p.  659,  on  the  Lat.  du- 
b-iu8  see  Corssen  IP  1027. 

278)   Svg-  mis-,  dvo-iisviig  ill-disposed. 

Skt.  dtiS'  dur-   mis-,  dur-mands   Syg-fievrig.  —  Zd. 

dush,  dus-mana/nh. 
Goth,   tus',   tuss   (tuz-^fyjan   to   doubt),    O.-N.  tor-, 
O.-H.-G.  mr-,  N.-H.-G.  zer-  amiss. 
239  O.-Ir.  du-,  do-  mis-,  do-chnith  inhonestus  (so-dinUh 

.honestus,  from  Cf^uth  forma,  modus  Z.^  863). 

Bopp  GL,  Grimm  Gj&ch.  403,  Pott  W.  II,  2,  417.  —  We  must 
allow  connection;  with  the  Skt.  dtish  destroy,  dvish  hate  (No.  290), 
Zd.  dmh-i'U  miserable.  —  The  8  must  have  fallen  out  very  early  in 
the  Ir.  do,  for  after  do  the  following  consonant  is  aspirated.  Stokes 
(Ir.  GL  p.  46  note)  doubts  the  connection  on  that  account 

•-—      279)   Rt.  ib  SS'(o^  £^-^-0),  i^-^i-co  eat,  id-cod-i],  id-rj-tv-g, 
id-€-6-(ia^  eld-uQ  food. 
Skt.  ad-mi  eat,  ad-cma-m  food,  ad-Orka-s  eating,  dd- 

ja-8  eatable. 
Lat.  edro  (3.  sing,  es-t),  ed-d-x,  esu-s,  esti-ri-o,  es-ca. 
Goth,  it-a,  O.-H.-G.  iz-u  eat. 
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Ch.-Sl.  ja-mtf  also  e-mt  (inf.  jas-ti,  es-U)  eat,  jad-t 
cibus,  Litt.  ed-mi,  edru  devour,  ed-^irS  food,  meal, 
edrMca-s  glutton. 

O.-Ir.  ithim  mando  (Tj?  429),  cini  estar  etsi  non 
edit  (Z.^  468  s.  conjunctive)? 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  I«  242,  Benf.  I  246  &c.  Cp.  6dov-g  (No.  289), 
on  ia^m,  ia%'C(o  p.  69,  es-ca  for  ed-ca.  In  the  suffix  too  we  find  a  re- 
markable resemblance  between  the  Skt  ad-aka-s,  the  Lat.  ed-dx,  and 
tho  Lith.  ed-ikchs.  Otherwise  Corssen  II*  267.  I  see  no  reason  for 
separating  eld-ag  from  this  rt.  as  is  proposed  by  Sonne  Ztschr.  XII 
341.  In  ovB'i'CCQ  too  there  appears  an  i  before  the  snffix  -apt,  and 
this  i  seems  to  have  been  forced  into  the  preceding  syllable  in  sISuq. 
—  Perhaps  the  Lat.  ad-or  spelt  belongs  here,  in  which  case  it  wonld 
be  a  connection  of  the  A.-S.  at-a,  Eng.  oat^  the  vowel  of  which  points 
to  an  older  ei,  and  of  the  Goth,  at-isk-a  seed;  so  Pictet  I  259,  who 
adduces  the  Skt.  an^a-m  for  ad-na-m  food,  corn  as  an  example  of 
this  change  of  meaning.  Cp.  note  to  No.  304  and  with  respect  to 
SdvvTj  No.  284.  -—  The  Jr.  ithim  is  not  quite  certain  on  account  of 
its  th,  but  Ebel  (Beitr.  II  162)  and  Stokes  (Jr.  Gl.  40)  place  it  here. 

280)   Rt.  ib  sit.  —  sl'Oa  I  seated,    £|;ofta&,   tgofta^  seat 

myself,  l^(o  I  seat,  cS-og,  ed-Qa  a  seat,    [dQV-ca 

1  seat,  settle. 
Skt.  sad  std-d-mi  sido,    sedeo,   sdd-Orjdmi  coUoco, 

sad-cts  a  sitting.  —  Zd.  had  sit,  hadhris  a  seat, 

dwelling-place. 
Lat.  sid-e-Oy  sid-Oy  selAa  (for  ml-la),  sed-e-Sj  sed-^ircy 

sol-iti-m, 
Goth.   sitHi,   0.-H.-G.   si^zu,   Goth.   sit-l-Sy   O.-H.-G. 

semi  (sedile),  0.-H.-G.  sahd  (sella),  Goth,  sat-jan, 

O.-H.-G.  sezza/n  seat,  place  (Germ,  setzen), 
Ch.-Sl.  ses-'H  (for  sed-tt)  1.  pres.  s.  se^-q  consido, 

sad'i-ti  plantare,  sed-lo  saddle,  Lith.  sed-mi,  sed-zu 

sit,  sod-in-u  seat,  place,  plant. 
O.-Ir.  sedait  sedent  (T.  B.  Fr.  140),  suide  seat  (Ir. 

Gl.  366,  primary  form  sadja-)^  rig-suide  throne 

(F.  A.  58),  suidigim  I  seat,  place  (ro-suidigestar 

aor.  dep.  posuit  Z?  465). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  P  248,  Schleicher  Ksl.  117,  Grimm  Gesch.  422, 
Ebel  Beitr.  II  166.  —  The  a  is  preserved  in  the  form  ai^-ag  (xaded^ag 
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240  Hesych.).  Remarkable  too  is  the  conformity  of  the  Lat.  sella,  i,  e. 
sed-la  and  Hesychins's  sXXcc  Hoc^idQcCy  which  also  means  to  iv  Jm- 
dmvfj  leQov  (cp.  Hesych.  s.  v.  sXd),  no  doubt  in  the  sense  of  ?^og, 
abode  of  the  gods.  Cp.  Giese  tib.  den  aeoL'  D.  249.  —  On  the  t  in 
i8'Qv-(o  which  ifl  compared  by  Benfey  and  Fick  *  194  to  the  Skt.  sad- 
rU'S  resting,  and  rjco,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  V  209  and  below  p.  701.  Another 
present-form  from  the  rt.  ib  occurs  in  tv-vv-s-v  ina^i^ero  (Hesych.), 
as  it  is  rightly  written  by  Lobeck  Bhemat.  207  and  M.  Schmidt  in- 
stead of  tvvotsv,  and  accordingly  it  answers  to  i^-vv-fu,  —  The  Skt. 
sadtnan  means  domus,  as  Schweizer  Ztschr.  XV  317  shows,  properly 
sedes.  —  Eschmann  Ztschr.  XIH  106  is  for  putting  tmder  this  head 
not  only  consul,  prae-stdj  which, '  on  account  of  the  proved  transition 
of  d  to  I  'm  Lat.,  might  belong  here  as  far  as' the  sound  goes,  but 
also  the  Gk.  ail-fiata.  To  this  there  are  three  objections.  In  the 
first  place  oiXfiata  is  not  seat,  but  timber- work,  hence  aiXfuctcc  icvy- 
fuoVj  secondly  iv-aoBX(io-g  points  to  the  loss  of  a  consonant  after 
the  ff,  thirdly  the  change  of  tf  to  X  is  unknown  in  Greek.  —  On 
8oliu-m  Corssen  I*  487  expresses  a  different  view. 

281)  Rt.  ib  go.  —  6d-6'S  way.  od-i-ttj-g  traveller,  od-ev-ca 
travel,  6d-6-g  (pvdo-s)  threshold,  ovd-ag,  id-a-ipog 
ground. 

Skt.  sad  d-sad  adire,  accedere. 

Lat.  sblrti-m,  sbl-ea, 

Ch.-Sl.  chod-i'ti  ire,  sid-u  profectus. 
Bopp  GL,  Benf.  I  442  f.,  Schleich.  Ksl.  117,  Pott  V  248,  who 
sought  formerly  in  the  meaning  'sink^  and  now  P  48  in  that  of  'sup- 
port' the  primary  notion  connecting  this  rt.  vnth  No.  280.  —  686-g  is 
properly  tread,  that  on  which  one  treads,  ovSagi  rt.  ib  =  niSov  (No. 
291):  iT€6.  Cp  p.  113.  On  the  suffix  of  i8-a-(poq  (cp.  i(p-sSig.  inCntSov^ 
taneivovj  xaitaC  Hesych.)  Jahn's  Jahrb.  vol.  69  p.  96.  —  solu-m  shows 
such  close  agreement  with  this  root  that  we  cannot  separate  it,  the 
I  as  in  soUu'tn  (No.  280),  whether  by  assimilation  from  dl  or  directly 
•  from  d.  sol-ea  sole  must  also  be  put  here  since  solu-m  itself  means  sole 
as  well.  Cp.  No.  560.  Otherwise  Corssen  I  ^  486,  where  the  above  ir- 
refragable analogies  for  the  transition  to  the  ideas  of  th<it  which  is 
trodden  on  and  ground  or  site  (cp.  too  pd-ai-g,  pd'&Qo-v)  are  ignored. 
At  all  events  we  have  in  the  Latin  sed-ulu-s  a  representative  of  this  rt. 
with  the  d  preserved  —  cp.  bib-ulu-s,  trem-ulu-s^  though  here  the  e  is 
strange  — ,-  it  does  not  mean  as  Corssen  I*  458  says,  *  sitting  away  for 
ever\  assiduus,  but  agilis,  active,  properly  always  going,  running 
hither  and  thither.  In  No.  273  we  saw  a  similar  instance  of  the  idea 
of  busy  service  developed  from  a  verbum  movendi  The  same  origin  is 
conjectured  by  Bernhardt  Gr.  Etymologien  (Wiesbaden  1862)  p.  20  and 
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Pott  II*  788  for  the  Gk.  ao^o-g,  vfcrjQstrig,  duolovd^ogy  in  which  case 
the  word  would  stand  for  d-od-jo-g  fellow-traveller  (cp.  dyioXovd'og, 
onaSogj  gasinth-ja).  —  Both  Ztschr.  XIX,  214  comes  to  a  totally 
different  conclusion  about  the  words  here  adduced.  He  takes  oodcfj, 
696g  and  iSacpog  to  No.  280  and  conjectures  for  696-g  a  rt.  sadh^ 
which  occurs  most  clearly  in  sadh-u-a  direct,  so  that  odo-g  would 
properly  mean  *  straight  line*,  *  direction*.  But  I  know  of  no  example 
of  the  appearance  of  d  for  d"  on  account  of  an  initial  aspirate,  and 
R.  must  assume  this  if  he  is  to  connect  oSo-g  with  sadh, 

-    282)  Rt.  lb,  Fib   sld'O'V  I  saw,    std-o-fiac  appear,   oZd-a  241 
know,  sld-og  ^species',  fW-ojUo-i/  image,  'A-iSr^-g^ 
tcy-rop  (st.  taxoQ)  knowing,  a  witness,  CcroQ-i-a} 
inquire,  tS-Qv-g  knowing,  Ivd'CcXkoiuci  appear.  — 
vd-vri-g'  eiddg,  S(insLQog  (Hesych.). 

Skt.  vid  ved-miy  pf.  veda  know,  vind-d-mi  ftad,  veda-s 
the  scriptures.  \jk:>--ml  -^-^^^  ^^ 

Lat.  vid-eOy  vtsu-s,  vis-o,  Umbr.  virs-e-to  =  visus 
(part.),  Lat.  m-tru-m. 

Goth,  vait  oldtty  un-mt-i  ignorance  (unmtHngness), 
vit-an  triQBtv.  far-veiH  ^iaxQov^  O.-H.-G.  wizan, 
(Germ,  ivissen)  know,  girtvizo  witness. 

Ch.Sl.  vid-e-ti  see,  ved-i-ti  know,  Lith.  v^idrO-s  facies, 
vyzd-i-s  eye-ball,  veizd-mi  see,  O.-Pr.  waidimai 
scimus. 

O.-Ir.  ad'fiadat  narrant  (Z?  433),  ro-fessur  for  ro- 
fed'S-ur  sciam  (Fut.  Dep.  Z.^  468),  no-findad  he 
used  to  know  (Corm.  Gl.  31  Manannan),  finnta 
diinn  "let  us  find  out"  (Corm.  Gl.  34  ore  tr^ith). 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  P  246  fT.,  Benf.  I  369  f.,  Diefenbach  I  216  ff. 
Schleich.  Ksl.  117.  —  The  idea  of  physical  perception  is  clearly  seen 
in  the  different  families  of  speech;  the  metaphysical  idea  of  *  knowing^ 
attaches  itself  generally  to  the  form  vaid  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  a  vowel,  but  passes  also  to  the  shorter  form.  For  a  conjecture 
as  to  the  primary  meaning  see  above  p.  99.  Sonne  Ztschr.  XII  339  ff. 
discusses  it  more  at  length :  from  the  meaning  find,  get  a  thing  founds 
and  the  Ved.  vi-vid  di-gnoscere  he  gets  as  far  as  di-vid-ere  and  makes 
some  very  good  comparisons.  —  For  the  J^  the  name  of  the  Spartan 
magistrates  fiiSsoi  or  pidvoi  is  important:  ^CSvoi  =  Att.  Idvoi  (Ahrens 
d.  dor.  47),  cp.  toxoiq  and  the  Ch.-Sl.  (Rass.)  vid-oku  testis.  On  the 
iraees  of  the  <F  in  Homer,  who  has  103  cases  of  a  hiatus  before  iStov 
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and  the  like,  see  Hoffmann  Quaest.  horn.  II  p.  26  sqq.,  on  vitru-m 
Corssen  Beitr.  368.  —  The  Lat.  visa  has  the  look  of  a  desiderative  and 
was  perhaps  originally  reduplicated  like  the  Skt.  vi-vit'Sa-H,  and  ac- 
cordingly arose  from  vivid-ao  (Aufrecht  Ztschr.  I  190,  Pott  II*  674). 

—  In  Z.*  458  may  be  found  numerous  other  Irish  forms  of  this  root 

283)  Rt.  16  cFi6   id-i-co  sweat,    td-og,  fd-po-g,  fd-(>a)(r)-ff 

sweat. 

Skt.  svidrjarmi  sudo,  sved-OrS  sudor. 

Lai  sud-d-re,  sud-or,  sud^riu-m. 

O.-N.  sveit'i,  0.-H.-G.  sweiz  sweat. 

Cymr.  chi4ys  sudor  (Z.^  124). 
Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  I  *  249,  Grimm  Gesch.  303.  —  Id-i-m  is  complet- 
ely identical  with  svid-j-d-mi  (Tempera  u.  Modi  89).  It  can  be  no 
objection  to  this  that  the  i  reaches  beyond  the  present  stem  in  Attic 
Greek ;  it  is  the  same  with  the  e  in  Soxim  doKi^am  for  the  older  ^ofoo, 
and  with  y-O-t-vv-^-o-v,  ju-n-xi,  though  the  syllable  w  and  the  rare 
n  served  originally  to  denote  the  present-stem.  —  Cp.  No.  293. 

284)  Rt.  Kttb  xijd-o  hurt,  vex,  xe-xaS-dv  (Horn.)  vexing, 
242  robbing  (fut.  xaxadiJcTo),  xrjS'O-fiai  am  troubled 

(fut.  x«cadiJ<roftat),  xi]S-o$  care,  anxiety. 
Skt.  Jchdd  (Jehad)  chew,  bite  to  pieces,  eat  (?). 
Lobeck  on  Buttm.  II  322  already  saw  the  mistake  of  connecting 
nsnaSeiv  with  jjajm,  a  mistake  common  with  modem  grammarians. 
%e%ttd?,aav  pXccipai  (Hesych.)  which  he  adduces,  likewise  belongs  here. 
On  the  other  hand  i%B%i^Sst  vn$xfOQBi  (Hesych.)  will  hardly  fit  in  with 
our  present  rt.,  though  it  will  with  the  Lat.  cedere;  the  connection  would 
have  to  be  sought   in  the  idea   of  separation,  tearing  asunder.   - 
Lobeck's  conjecture  (ut  sup.)  on  the  relation  of  the  initial  letter  to  that 
of  GxoifOy  oxd^ca  agrees  with  the  comparisons  of  Kuhn  Ztschr.  Ill  426. 

—  In  this  comparison  I  have  followed  Aufrecht  Ztschr.  I  480,  relying 
especially  on  the  meaning  contristare  given  for  the  Skt.  Jchdd  in  Wester- 
gaard's  Radices  and  supported  by  a  quotation  from  the  Vedas.  But 
the  PW.  knows  nothing  of  this  meaning,  but  only  the  physical  one 
of  eating,  on  which  Corssen  fastens  (Beitr.  465)  in  order  to  explain 
ces-nuy  chui,  Umbr.  cers-na  by  means  of  the  assumed  primary  form 
skad  (cp.  No.  294).  Seeing  however  that  of  the  same  suitors  who 
dlXotQiov  piotov  {ohov  n  431)  vrinoivov  i6ovai  (a  160)  it  is  said  olnov 
xy)^«fxov  (ip  9),  since  curae  are  called  edctces,  and  even  oS-vvt}  is  re- 
ferred perhaps  rightly  to  the  rt.  ib  (No.  279),  we  may  allow  this 
comparison  to  stand.     Cp.  Fulda  163. 

285)  xovi-g  pi.  xovcd-sg  nits,   eggs  of  lice  &c,  —   Lat, 
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•  lend-es,  —  A.-S.  hnU  (Eng.  nU)y   O.-H.-G.  hnig 
(Germ.  Nisse).  —  Bohem.  hnida,  Lith.  gUnda-s. 

Pott  P  107,   Grimm  Gesch.  411,   Benf.  I  190,  Walther  Ztschr. 
XU  882.  —  The  primary  form  is  knid^  •whence  by  the  introduction 
of  an  o  novid  (cp.  fioXtpog  No.  562),  in  the  Lat.  and  Lith.  forms  the 
n  is  replaced  by  I  and  the  word  is  nasalized.     It  should  here  be  re-     ' 
marked  that  Lat.  does  not  know  an  initial  en.    (Cp.  ri  itvu  No.  370.) 

—  Corssen  Beitr.  295  seems  to  donbt. 

286)  Rt.  |Li€b  ^id-cDj  ^id-o-^aL^  fn^d-o-iicci  measure,  con- 
sider, ^id-ovt'Bg  counsellers,  lords,  fujcy-rcop  coun- 
seller,  firjd-og  counsel,  plan,  fi^S-i-^vo-g  measure, 
bushel. 

Lat.  mod-u-s,  mod-iu-s,  modes-tu-s,  moder-an. 

Goth,  mit-a  1  mete,  measure,  mit-on  consider,  0.-H.-6. 
mezan  measure  (Germ,  messen),  mez,  mdza  mea- 
sure (Germ.  Maass). 

O.-Ir.  ir-mad'Odar  pres.  dep.  intellegit  (Z.*  438), 
conanHnadar-sa  ut  judicem  (Z.^  442),  niess  judi- 
cium {primary  form  med-tu  Z?  187),  cohncHu 
gen.  coimded  dominus  (Z.*  255,  for  co-midiu, 
a  t-stem). 

Pott  W.  I  274,  Grimm  Gesch.  411,  Ebel  Beitr.  II  158.  —  m€& 
is  apparently  an  offspring  of  the  shorter  rt.  )li€  (Skt.  md  No.  461) 
(p.  66),  but  has  no  intimate  connection  with  me-ii-or  which  finds  its 
counterpart  in  the  Lith.  ma-td-ju  I  measure.  Perhaps  fusa-zo-g  full 
also  means  really  measured.    We  may  add  ftiofia'  iiiatoDficc  Hesych. 

—  The  Lat.  med-eri^  med-itari,  med-icu-8,  med-ela^  re-med^u-m  which 
I  formerly  placed  here  belong  clearly  to  the  Zd.  madh  mad  mederi, 
madh-a-s  the  science  of  healing,  wisdom,  as  was  recognized  by  Pictet 
Ztschr.  V  46.  The  more-  general  meaning  however  proves  the  agree-  243 
ment  with  the  Gk.  ^a9  which  is  treated  at  No.  429.  —  That  the  Osc. 
meddix  belongs  here  is  rendered  very  doubtful  by  its  appearance  as 
metdiss  and  the  discussion  of  Corssen  Ztschr.  XI  332  based  on  this. 

In  meaning  it  seemed  to  compare  well  with  the  Homeric  (lid-o-VTsg. 

—  The  gloss  of  Hesych.  too,  formerly  placed  here,  which  I  then  with 
D^derlein  Gloss.  2411  wrote  y,i6%Bi  agxei,  seeing  the  MS.  has  (tionsi. 
aQXftai,  has  perhaps  nothing  to  do  with  this  rcot.  —  In  Irish  we 
ought  perhaps  to  give  a  by-form  of  the  rt.  mid :  for  miastar  fut.  dep. 
judicabit,  messamar  judicabimus  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  different 
to  ni-fiastar  nesciet,  ro-festar  sciet  from  the  rt.  vuf'(Z.*468);  r-a-midar 
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perf.  dep.  eum  judicavi  (Z.^  450)  seems  to  speak  by  its  i  rather  for 
the  a-row. 

287)  Rt.  jLieXb  ^^XS-cDj  fiikd-o-fiaL  melt. 

O.-N.  smelt-i,  Q.-H.-G.  smilz-u  (Germ.  schmeUen) 
melt,  smelt. 
Bopp  Gl.  s.  V.  mardj  which  rt.  with  the  meaning  conterere  he 
compares  with  this  one.  In  that  case  mard  must  have  lost  an  in- 
itial 8;  the  meaning  too  seems  to. me  to  be  hard  to  reconcile,  since 
the  Skt.  mard  Zd.  mared  bite,  gnaw  has  apparently  its  counterpart 
in  the  Lat.  mord-eo.  —  Grimm  Gesch.  412,  Pott  W.  II,  1,  642. 

287  b)  Rt.  veb  Ndd-rj,  Nid-ov,  Nic-xo-g.  —  Skt.  nad  nod- 

d-mi  sound,  bellow,  nada-s  bellower  (ox),  river, 

nad-i  river,  flood. 

Sonne  Ztschr.  X  123,   Preller  Gr.  Mythologie  IP  246,   so  too 

Pott  Jahn's  Jahrb.  Suppltb.  Ill  313.  —  These  diflferent  river  names 

are  evidently  allied.     The  eiymon  of  bellowing  is  especially  suitable 

for  the  NiSa  in  the  Peloponnese,  since  it  is  called  by  Strabo  Xd^Qov 

in  tov  Av%uCov  nauovy  and  described  as  a  roaring  stream  (E.  Curtius 

Peloponnesos  I  343).    The  Thracian  Niatog  too  is  added  to  the  list: 

it,  was  also  called  Niaaogy  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  name  of 

the  centaur  Niaaog  is  of  the  same  origin.    Sonne  associates  NiattoQ 

also  with  these  words  as  "the  roarer",  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  IJoaeidoiv 

Tnniog.      This 'is   a  mystery  for  Mythology  to   solve.     Cp.  note  to 

No,  432. 

288)  Rt.   6b    og-o   (pf.   od-cjd-a)    smell    (intrans.)   od-ftr 

(o(y-fnJ)  odour,  dyg-dd-rig  of  an  evil  smell. 
Lat.  od-or,  od-orari,  ol-eo,  ol-facio. 
Lith.  ud'i'U  inf.  us-ti   smell,   trace  out,  ^d-ima-s 
a  smelling. 
Pott  P  196,   where  more  extensive  but  doubtful  combinations 
are  made  Benf.  I  249.     On  the  present  form  ofw  =»  od-j-to^  a  form- 
ation completely  parallel  to  the  Lith.  iid-z-u  =  "ud-j-u  Schleich.  Lit. 
Gr.  p.  66)  cp.  Tempora  u.  Modi  p.  109.  —  Benf.  Or.  u.  Occ.  I  626 
holds  6b  smell  and  ib  eat  to  be  identical  roots,  noticing  the  use  of 
the  word  taste,  but  lb  does  not  mean  to  taste. 

289)  odovrg  (st.  odovt)  tooth  (Aeol.  pi.  idovtsg).  —  Skt. 

dantrOrSy  Zd.  dant-an  tooth.  —  Lat.  dens  (st. 
dent).  —  Goth,  tunth-u-s,  O.-H.-G.  zcmd  tooth.  — 
Lith.  dant'Vs  tooth.  —  Cymr.  dcmt  tooth  (Z.* 
291),  O.-Ir.  dit  {Z?  18). 
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Bopp  GL,  Pott  I'  242.  —  On  the  Aeol.  form  Ahrens  d.  aeol.244 
p.  80.  —  It  was  long  regarded  among  Comparative  Philologiste  as 
proved  that  the  rt  was  ib  (No.  279),  as  held  by  Pollux  YI  38  dno 
iSsofuitcov  ....  dno  tovtov  yocQ  nsno^tjvtai  olov  ^dovtiq  xivtq  ot  66- 
ovtsg  (Lobeck  ad  Aj.  v.  360) ;  now  Schleicher  Comp.  *  76,  Max  Milller 
LI  262,  Hngo  Weber  Ztachr.  X  244  prefer  to  derive  the  word  from 
the  rt.  da  divide  (No.  256),  principally  because  it  is  only  in  Gk.  that 
a  vowel  appears  before  the  d.  There  would  be  no  very  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  two  views,  inasmuch  as,  as  Schl.  admits,  the 
roots  da  void  ad  seem  to  have  been  closely  associated  from  the  be- 
ginning. Still  1  do  not  regard  this  as  altogether  proved,  for  it 
happens  that  the  Greeks  held  with  great  tenacity  in  other  cases  as 
well  the  initial  vowels,  e.  g.  in  iafteg  by  the  side  of  the  Skt.  8-maSy 
Zd.  h-mahiy  Lat.  s-umus,  and  although  in  this  case  it  is  true  that  the 
Lithuanian  ^-me  holds  with  the  Gk.  as  well  as  the  Slavonic  and  Keltic 
forms,  it  is  not  so  e.  g.  with  iv  i.  e.  es-u  =»  Skt.  «m,  Zd.  hu,  O.-Pr. 
u,  Ix.  hu.  Again  the  vowel  o  in  the  second  syllable  which  answers 
to  the  Lat.  e  will  not  agree  with  the  rt.  ba.  How  easy  on  the  other 
hand  in  a  word  of  such  frequent  use  for  an  initial  vowel  to  fall  away 
when  the  sense  of  the  etymon  was  obliterated.  As  iS  ovt  is  related 
to  the  rt.  ib  (No.  279),  so  is  the  Skt.  Jckad-ana-s  tooth  to  the  rt. 
k?idd  (No.  284),  and  (pccyov-n  to  the  rt.  (pay  (No.  408). 

290)   St.  odvg  od-wSva-rac^  advc-d-^riv,  oSvCCu-ubvo-q  be 
angry,  hate,  (oSwS-Cri  (Hesych.  OQyri)^  ^OSviS-ev-g. 
Skt.  dvish  dvesh-mi  hate,  am  disinclined,  dvish  (Norn. 
dvif)  hate,  enemy,  dvesh-as  hate. 

Pott  P  270,  Ztschr.  IX  212,  Benf.  II  223.  —  The  o  is  prothetic, 
vi  contracted  to  v  as  in  ygrj-v-g  for  yqri-fi-g  (above  p.  176)  and  v8- 
vrj-g  (p.  241).  In  Skt.  too  we  have  in  dush  (mentioned  at  No.  278) 
an  undoubted  connection  of  dvish. 

'— ^  291)  Rt  neb  niS-o-v^  ned-Co-v  ground,  country,  niS-n] 
fetter,  nsS-lXo-v  sole,  srfgo'-g  pedestris,  sra'gafoot, 
border,  nov-g  (at.  nod)  foot. 

Skt.  pad  pad-jd-mi  fall,  go  towards,  pad-Orm  tread, 
step,  place,  spot,  foot-print,  track,  pad-as  pad 
foot,  pad'd'ti-s  pat-ti-s  pedestrian,  pdd-nJca-s  shoe. 
—  Zd.  pad  go,  padlha  (m.)  foot. 

Lat.  Ped-tHn,  op-pid-u-in,  ped-tca^  com'pe(d)-s,  ped-ule 
(sole),  p€(d)'S,  p€d'e(t)'S,  ped-es-ter,  tri-pod-are,  tri- 
pud-iu-m]  Umbr.  du-purs-tis  =  hipedribus. 
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0,']^.fjo-tur-r,  0,-R,-G.  fe^mr,  Goth,  fot-u-s,  O.-H.-G. 

fuo0  foot  (Germ.  Fuss), 
Lith.  pad-a-s  sole,  ped-d  footprint. 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  I  *  244  f.,  Benf.  II  92.  From  the  primary  mean- 
ing tread  was  developed  that  of  the  ground  trodden  on ,  of  the  shoe 
or  the  fetter  into  which  one  steps,  and  that  of  the  foot  that  treads 
(cp.  No.  281  and  p.  113).  —  As  from  pes  we  easily  get  im-ped-ire, 
246  com-pes  Q,nd  ped-tca  foot-fetter,  then  fetter,  snare  generally,  so  from  nidrj 
we  have  nsdao),  while  the  Lat.  pedare  means  stride.  The  Lat.  corre- 
lative of  nidri  is  peda  vestigium  humanum  (Paul.  Ep.  211),  which  has 
its  counterpart  in  the  Lith.  pedd,  —  On  op-pedu-m^  later  op-pidu-m, 
TO  in\  za  wf^too,  the  town  regarded  as  the  defence  of  the  countr)^, 
hence  also  oppidum  locus  in  circo  unde  quadrigae  emittuntur  (Fest. 
p.  184),  see  above  p.  82.  D5derlein  Gloss.  2341  compares  the  adv. 
oppido  with  ^finsSov ;  we  may  grant  this  without  identifying  op  with 
iv.  In  another  way  illico  may  be  compared.  —  Perhaps  also  ped-u-m 
shepherd's  crook  belongs  here.  It  is  true  that  the  meaning  of  nrjd-av 
leap  is  somewhat  foreign  to  that  of  the  other  offshoots  from  our  rt, 
but  nrfiav  can  hardly  be  separated  froin  ni^doVy  nrjSdliov  rudder. 
So  there  seems  in  all  probability  to  have  been  preserved  a  more 
energetic  force  in  the  stronger  form.  The  Skt.  rt.  means  also  fall 
and  in  this  meaning  corresponds  to  the  Ch.-Sl.  pad-a  cado,  but  the 
compounds  show  the  more  general  meaning  go,  tread.  Similar  trans- 
itions of  meaning  under  Rt.  pat  Gk.  it€t  (No.  214). 

292)  Rt.  TTCpb  7ciQ8-o^  Tc^Qd-o-^at  {i-naQS-o-v^  iti'TtoQd-a) 
pedo,  noQS-ri  peditum,  itiQ8-'i^  (st.  nsQdix)  part- 
ridge. 

Skt.  pard  pard-e  pedo,  pard-a-s,  pard-ana-m  sropdif. 

Lat.  ped'Of  pod-ex. 

O.-H.-G.  firZ'U  (Germ,  furzm). 

Bohem.  p^'d-im,  Lith.  petd-z-ti  inf.  pers-ti,  p)rd'i'S 
nogSri. 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  P  246,  Schleicher  Ksl.  121.  —  On  ped-or,  the 
form  paedor  and  pedic-are  along  with  the  other  allied  words  cp. 
Bficheler  Rh.  Mus.  XIII  153,  XVIII  386,  Fleckeisen  Jahrb.  1861,  674 
and  Corssen's  objections  I  *  648.  The  r  is  suppressed'  in  Lat.  and  the 
vowel  lengthened  in  compensation  (cp.  (pQiar-og  for  cpQsaQtog).  nsQS-l^, 
*^naQa  to  nigSsiv,  eum  enivi  sonum  ediV  Jos.  Scaliger  ad  Varronem 
p.  187  (ed.  1573).  So  the  other  name  of  the  bird  %a%%u^C'q  reminds 
us  of  No.  28.  These  etyma  cannot  have  been  present  to  the  minds 
of  the  ancients,  or  Alkman  (fr.  60  B.)  would  not  have  considered  the 
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KaH%a§£dsg  to  be  his  teachers  of  song.   Gerland  too  ^aber  die  Perdix- 
sage"  Halle  1871  denies  the  connection  with  the  rt.  ir€p6. 

293)  6i8'i](f(hg  iron.  —  Skt  svtdrirtorS  smelted;  svedrant 

iron  plate,  pan.^  —  O.-H.-G.  sweiz-jan  frigSre. 

Benf.  I  466,  Eohn  Ztschr.  II  132.  —  More  doubtful  is  the  con- 
nection with  the  O.-H.-G.  smid-on  forge  (Germ.  Schmieden)^  smeidar 
smith,  especially  on  account  of  the  irregularity  in  the  sound-change. 
Cp.  too  Grimm  G«sch.  II  746  on  the  name  Swedes.  —  The  rt.  svid 
has  been  already  seen  in  the  form  16  No.  288.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  in  the  name  of  the  metal,  the  sense  of  the  origin  of  which  must 
have  been  early  lost,  the  sibilant  survived.  Cp.  moreover  the  double 
form  a(pi  and  ?  from  sva,  6v-g  and  v-g  and  under  No.  280  aiSag.  — 
Pictet  I  168  disputes  this  derivation  with  the  words:  ^il  me  semble 
difficile  ^  croire,  que  le  plus  refract  aire  des  metaux  usuels  ait  tir^ 
son  nom  de  la  notion  de  fusibility  \  There  is  no  need  though  for 
the  meaning  of  cUiriQo-g  to  be  "fusible",  it  may  be  ** prepared  by 
melting",  and  that  suits  iron  exactly,  because  it  must  first  (cp.  Max  246 
Mdller  II 226)  be  separated  from  other  minerals  by  melting.  —  It  is  by 
no  means  however  to  be  assumed  from  this  comparison  that  the  Indo- 
Germans  were  acquainted  with  iron  before  their  division.  M.  MfiUer 
aptly  recalls  Hesiod  *E^ya  153  ikiXng  ^  ovx  ^<txc  aiStjQogy  as  evidence 
that  the  Greeks  themselves  had  an  idea  of  a  time  when  the  nolv- 
xfii^TOff  oiSrjQog  had  not  yet  been  discovered.  It  is  only  the  root  that 
is  common  to  the  languages,  and  applied  in  a  similar  way.  —  Other- 
wise Pott  P  127,  who  compares  the  Lith.  svid-d-s  bright,  and  the 
Lat.  8id'U8. 

294)  Rt.  CK€b  (ox^S,  xed),  <Sxsd'avW'fiVj  xeS-awv-iit  burst 

asunder  (trans.)  scatter,  6xid'va'6d^ai  to  scatter 
oneself,  spread  oneself  abroad,  cxiS-a'Cv-q  a  burst- 
ing asunder,  0%iS'ri  (dim.  cieS-aQiOv)  tablet,  leaf, 
CieS-ia  raft. 
Skt.  ^chad  skhad-e  fugo,  dispello,  scindo,  kshad  fran- 

gere,  dissecare,  edere. 
Lat.  scand-ida  (scindula)  a  shingle  (used  for  roofing). 
Cp.  No.  284  and  295,  Benf.  I  169.  —  a%BS'Ca  is  a  collective  to 
9%i8'ri  in  the  assumable  meaning  of  billet  or  plank.    MOUenhoff  com- 
pares with  c%i8ri  the  Goth,  skatts  coin,   O.-H.-G.  sccui.    It  would  in 
this  case  have  arrived  at  its  special  meaning  in  the  same  way  as  tuiqiut, 
—  The  a  seems  to  be  retained  in  the  rt  cxa6  exai-m  split,  tear,  to 
which  %di-<o  I  separate  myself,  yield,  seems  to  be  the  intransitive 
(Lob.  lUiemat.  84,  Pott  W.  I  Sll).    In  a%^vrifLi  on  the  other  hand 
CusTnrs,  Etymology.  20 
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the  e  is  weakened  to  t  as  in  n^vvrjfii  (Grassmann  Ztschr.  XU  97  cp. 
Ascoli  Fonol.  214,  220,  222).  —  I  cannot  with  Kuhn  (Ztschr.  m  427) 
compare  the  Goth,  skath-jan  nocere  because  of  the  phonetic  relations 
and  the  undeniable  difference  of  the  meanings.  —  The  unexpanded  rt. 
cxa  (cp.  No.  46b)  occurs  in  cxd-ca^  a  well  established  Attic  by-form 
of  aidttii  (Phrynichus  ed.  Lobeck  219). 

295)  Rt.    CKib   cxib,    dxCl-m    split,    dxCtra    log,    (SX^S-rjy 

(fXtS-a^,  6xcvd'aX^6-g  splinter,  shingle. 
Skt.  Jchid  Uhinad-miy   Uhind-d-mi   cut   oflF,   tear   in 

pieces,  divide,  destroy,  partic.  Jehinnchs  enfeebled. 

—  Zd.  gcid  shatter. 
Lat.  seindro  (sci-dd-t,  sctd-i)y  ccted-Oj  cae-hi'm  (chisel). 
Goth,  skaid-a  x<*^Q^t^)  0.-H.-G.  sceit  discissio,  O.-N. 

skidh  lignum  fissum. 
Lith.  sked'iu  divide,  sked^d  chip,  splint. 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  P  244,  who  also  adds  the  Maced.  enoiSog  or 
noidog  oUov6(tos  (Sturz  dial.  Maced.  26,  Pollux  X  16),  Benf.  I  168. 
Here  belongs^  also  axid-aQO'V  dgaiov  Hes.  —  On  the  change  of  the 
initial  letter  Lob.  El.  I  125,  on  the  relation  of  the  meanings  Kuhn 
Ztschr.  Ill  427.  —  I  now  put  caedo  here  with  Leo  Meyer  and  Schweizer 
Ztschr.  XII  228,  cp.  Corssen  Beitr.  463,  Pott  W.  I  537.  —  The  d  has 
remained  unshifted  in  the  Teutonic  languages.  In  this  case  the  com- 
plete similarity  of  meaning  compels  us  to  admit  this  irregularity. 
Cp.  No.  294  and  Delbrdck  Ztschr.  f.  deutsche  Philol.  I  155.  Grassmann 
247  (Ztschr.  XII  180)  conjectures  that  the  rt.  was  originally  skidh:  if  so 
the  irregularity  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Ghreek  and  Sanskrit. 

296)  Rt.  ccpab  CfpaS-di-ca  start,  am  restless,  (ffpad-aaiw-g 

spasm,  desire,  impatience,  (T^ftf-at/o'-g  eager,  vio- 
lent, Cfpod'Qo-g  vehement.  —  CfpBvS-ovri  sling, 
6(p£vS'0vav  to  sling. 

Skt.  spand  spand-e  prurio,  pari-spand-e  tremo,  vi- 
spand-e  renitor. 

Lai  fund-a  fusti-s  spindle  (?). 

Benf.  II  361,  Corssen  Beitr.  460,  who  however  now  I'  161  se- 
parates the  Latin  words  on  account  of  the  manifold  meanings  of 
fund-a.  The  a  produces  aspiration  as  in  c%iS  by  the  side  of  ax^S  &c. 
—  The  physical  meaning  *  spasmodic  motion'  is  best  preserved  in 
ctphvSovri  and  funda,  also  no  doubt  in  atpovd-vXo-g  twirling-wheel  of 
a  spindle,  then  any  round  body  generally,  a  word  which  resembles 
fiiau-s  in  sound.    Prom  this  however  it  is  not  so  very  far  to  cnivdsiv, 
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the  hurling  away  of  a  liquid.  Perhaps  Grassmann  Ztschr.  XII  102 
is  right  in  conjecturing  that  pend-i-re  "to  move  oneself  like  a  pend- 
ulum'' belongs  here. 


297)  0(pCS-Bg  {xoQSal  (iay£iQvxaiB.eajch.),  afpiS-ri  (joqSi]  id,). 
[  Lat.  fiders  (fidirum),  fidircen,  fidirdna. 

Vossius  Etymol.  p.  214,   Benf.  I  566,   Kuhn  Ztschr.  IV,  9,  30, 
I  where  too  the  O.-H.-G.  seito,  seita  (Germ.  Saite)  is  compared  and  the 

loss  of  a  labial  in  the  word  conjectured. 

L  298)   vd-o,  vS-i-ca  sing,  praise,  vd-ij-g  singer,  a'{f)eCS'(o 

sing,    ioiSo-Q  singer,   aovdri  song,    ariddv    (st. 
;  ariSov)  nightingale. 

Skt.  vad  vnd-d-mi  dico,  loquor,  vand-i  celebro,  vddr 
ajA-mi  make  to  sound,  vad-a-s  sermo,  controversia. 

O.-EL-G.  far-wdz-u  curse,  confute. 

Lith.  vad'i-n-u  call,  entice,  CI1.-SI.  vad-iti  accusare, 
iiS'ta  (Neut,  pl.)  mouth  (rt.  nd), 
Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  P  246,  Benf.  I  364.  —  The  meanings  of  these 
words  admit  easily  of  unity  of  origin^  but  the  phonetic  relations  have 
not  been  made  quite  clear.  The  forms  with  v  which  are  first  used 
by  the  Alexandrines,  though  doubtless  not  without  precedent  in  older 
usage,  are  related  to  the  Skt.  v<id  as  the  vn  in  vn-vo-g  is  to  the  Skt. 
svap  (No.  391),  in  the  rest  the  a  ia  prothetic,  the  digamma  is  pre- 
served only  in  the  Boeot.  dfvdo-s  (Ahr.  d.  aeol.  p.  171)  and  in  dpriScov 
(Hesych.).  The  explanation  which  now  seems  to  me  most  probable 
is  that  there  sprung  up  by  the  side  of  vad  a  rt.  vid,  like  skid  by 
the  side  of  sJcad  (No.  296).  I  am  not  shaken  in  this  by  the  argur 
ments  of  Joh.  Schmidt  Vocal.  I  126  for  another  view.  df7\8(ov  would 
have  to  be  derived  from  d^sd  =  vad.  From  ^i,S  on  the  other  hand 
we  get  quite  regularly  (Scfsidony  dfoido-g  with  prothetic  a.  vd  is 
a  still  further  weakening  from  vad,  passing  perhaps  by  way  of  the 
above  vidr  Cp.  68vg  =  dvish  (No.  290).  If  avS-i^  belongs  here  it  is 
related  to  the  Skt.  vad  as  av-ga  is  to  the  Skt.  vd  to  blow  (No.  687). 
Hugo  Weber  Ztschr.  X  241,  without  considering  the  Indian  and  Letto-  248 
Slavonian  words  or  even  vSod  develops  afslS-to  from  afri-ftt;  but  this 
account  of  the  word  is  unsatisfactory,  as  he  has  to  suppose  a  d  used 
to  expand  a  stem  that  has  already  passed  through  many  changes  of 
form.  It  ia  strikingly  coigectured  by  Clemm  Comp.  28,  that  the  se- 
cond part  of  ^HcC-080-g  comes  from  this  rt.,  so  that  the  name  would 
mean  Tclg  oSriv  (i.  e.  ^Sriv).  —  On  the  Slavonic  words  see  Miklosich 
Die  Wurzeln  des  Altslowenischen  (Wien  1867)  p.  10  and  14. 

299)   vdpa,  vSQo-g  water-snake,  vkko-q  ichneumon  (?). 

20* 
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Skt.  udrors   a  water  animal,   otter,   Zd.  udra  (m.) 

a  water  animal. 
A.-S.  otetj  0.-H.-G.  otter  otter. 
CI1.-SI.  vydra,  Lith.  udra  otter. 
Bopp  GL,  Benf.  I  462.  —   The  word  is  clearly  derived  from 
a  nonn-stem  {ud  or  tidar  water).  —  The  Gk.  iv-vSgi-s  otter,  water- 
snake  is  like  the  adj.  iwdgo-g  of  a  much  later  stamp.  —  If  vXXo-g 
is  related  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  diminutive. 

300)  vS'WQ  (st.  vSaqt)  Boeot.  ovSg^q  water,  vSQ-Ca 
water-jug,  vSq-sv-o  draw  water,  vSQcciv-aj  I  water, 
av-vS^o-g  without  water,  iSaQi^g^  vdaQo-g  watery, 
vdeQ-o-g,  vSq-cdiI;  dropsy. 

Skt.  rt.  ud  Urtia-d-mi,  und-d-mi  gush  foith,  moisten, 
udra-m,  udorka-m  water,  udran  wave,  water,  an- 
udra-s  without  water. 

Lat.  und-a,  pal'u(d)'S  (?)  (No.  361). 

Goth,  vat-6  (st.  vatam),  0.-H.-G.  wae-ar  water, 
O.-H.-G.  und-a,  und-ea  unda,  fluctus. 

Ch.-Sl.  vod-^i,  Lith.  vand-u  (st.  vanden). 

O.-Ir.  uS'Ce,  ui-sce  aqua  (Z.*  230). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  P  242,  Grimm  Gesch.  411,  Benf.  I  448,  Stokes 
Ir.  Gl.  69.  —  We  must  start  from  a  double  form,  vad  the  stronger 
and  vd  the  weaker,  of  which  only  the  latter  occurs  in  Greek.  Cp. 
however  Pott  Ztschr.  VI  264  on  the  supposed  Phrygio-Macedonian 
form  pidv  water,  air;  he  associates  it  with  the  dat.  vSsi  in  Hesiod 
*!Epya  61,  for  which  later  writers  furnished  the  nom.  vdog,  —  For 
the  form  vdcoQ  I  starfc  from  the  stem  vdcoft  which  I  hold  to  be  de- 
rived by  addition  of  t  from  v&aQ  (cp.  Ztschr.  IV  214).  The  Lat 
udor,  adduced  by  Kuhn  Ztschr.  I  379  rests  on  a  false  reading  of 
Varro  1.  1.  V  §  24  Milll.  —  tiv-eo  to  which  belongs  u-du-s,  is  discussed 
at  No.  158.  —  The  Gk.  vSv-rj-g  in  the  sense  of  watery,  vSvsiv  to 
water  have  no  authority,  Hesych.  knows  only  vdveCv  xqitptiv  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  root.  Lottner  Ztschr.  XI  200  gives  in- 
stances of  irregularities  in  sound-change  which  warrant  om*  putting 
O.-H.-G.  %mda,  undea  here.  —  Kuhn  seems  to  me  to  have  no  ground 
whatever  for  regarding  the  suffixes  in  n  and  r  as  identical  (see  above 
249  p.  76).  —  In  the  Ir.  us-ce  change  o£  d  to  s  before  c  has  taken  place 
as  in  the  Ir.  mes-ce  drunkenness  for  med-ce  (No.  322),  Lat.  esca  for 
ed'Ca  (No.  279). 
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Greek  -&•  corresponds  to  Indo-Germanic  and  Sanskrit 
dhy  which  is  represented  in  Latin  at  the  beginning  of 
a  word  sometimes  by  f,  in  the  middle  usually  by  d,  in 
Zend  (with  the  occasional  substitution  of  dh),  Gothic,  Sla- 
vonic, Lithuanian ;  Old  Ldsh  universally  by  d,  in  High 
German  by  t 

—301)  &'6d-'Xo-v^  a-i^-lvo-v  the  prize  of  a  contest,  a-B^^'lo-g 
contest,  a-Bd'kBV'Cii  engage  in  a  contest,  *ad'kri-^ij(f 
competitor. 

Lat.  i^d)^,  vadi'tnoni'tHn,  vad-ari,  prae(d)'S. 

Goth,  vadi  pledge,  gorvad-j-dn  promise,  0.-H.-G. 
wetH  pignus,  vadimonium,  M.-H.-G.  w;e^  pledge, 
prize,  prize-fighting,  O.-Fris.  witrfna,  0.-H.-G. 
tvidamo  price  of  a  wife,  O.-Fris.  wed  bargain, 
bail,  O.-N.  vedhja  pignore  certare.  [Scotch  wad- 
set, O.-Eng.  W(zdd  pledge  (whence  wedlock).] 

Lith.  vad'OJu  to  redeem  a  pledge. 

Daderlein  "Reden  und  Auf^tze"  II,  109  (otherwise  Gloss.  973), 
Diefenbach  Vgl.  Wdrterb.  I  140  ff.,  where  however  the  Greek  words 
are  not  given.  —  Whoever  compares  the  three  primary  meanings  of 
the  European  words  here  collected  —  wager,  pledge,  bail,  will  not 
fail  to  recognize  the  connection  between  them ;  a  comiection  of  great 
antiquity  and  of  great  importance  to  the  historian  of  law.  —  The 
uncontracted  forms  occur  almost  exclusively  in  Homer.  The  a  is  pre- 
fixed as  in  aBqaav  {dqoaov  KqfixB^  Hesych.)  No.  497.  That  the  Gk. 
words  are  used  originally  of  sham  and  not  real  fighting  is  specially 
proved  by  JT  690  ij  h  aiXd'cp  i^h  %al  iv  nolifio),  hence  too  tnnot 
did'lotpoQoi.  Hence  in  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  word  the  idea  of 
striving  is  prominent,  not  that  of  danger.  This  is  a  sufficient  refut- 
ation of  the  conjecture  of  Benfey  I  256.  —  The  Lat.  prae-s  has  in 
the  Lex  Thoria  (C.  I.  Lat.  200,  46)  the  plural  prae-vid-es  which  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  the  connection  with  va(d)-8.  Cp.  note  to  No.  180.  — 
BergFs  *  thesis'  that  as^Xov  belongs  to  dsiifon  (Bh.  Mus.  XIX  604) 
is  as  far  from  convincing  me  as  Leo  Meyer's  assertion  (Ztschr.  XIV 
94)  ikoi  '4t  seems  much  more  probable  that  the  ^  belongs  to  the 
suffix".  Moreover  the  derivation  from  av  (avere)  desire  hardly  suits 
the  masc.  ae^lo-s- 
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302)    St.  al%-  atd^'to  bum,  ald'-og  a  burning,  ald^-o-^g  burnt, 

ccHd'-av  burning,  shining,  ai^-i^Q  (st.  ai^SQ)  upper 
air,  atd'-Qa  clear  sky. 
260  Skt.  indh  indh-i  kindle,  iddhchs  (part.  =»  idh'ta-s) 

kindled,  pure,  idh-ma-s,  indh-^ncHn,  edhorS  fire- 
wood, edhrOrS  setting  on  fire. 
Lat.  (leS'tU'S,  aeS'td(t)'S,  aed-e-s,  aidt-li-s, 
A.-S.  dd  (for  aid)  rogu^,  O.-H.-G.  eit  rogus,  ignis, 
M.-H.-G.  eit-en  to  heat,  glow,  O.-S.  idol,  0.-H.-G. 
itcU  pure,  clear. 
O.-Ir.  aed  fire  (Conn.  Gl.  p.  2). 

Pott  V  249,  Bopp  GL,  Benf.  I  269  f.,  Grimm  Geech.  260,  Fick« 
21.  —  The  rt.  16  may  be  assumed  for  f^-ij  (Hesych.  Bvq>QoavvTjf),  ^ 
ago-g  clear  (of  springs  cp.  Lob.  Path.  Prol.  256),  l^-aCvBo^ai  (Hesych. 
9'SQfiocivBad'ai).  —  aede-8  meant  no  doubt  originally  *  fire-place  \  hearth. 
Pictet  II  264  adduces  the  Ir.  aidhe  house  (O'R.)  along  with  aedfi  heat. 
The  corresponding  Macedonian  word  —  since  in  Macedonian  the 
media  takes  the  place  of  the  aspirate  (Sturz  de  dial.  Macedon.  p.  28) 

—  seems  to  have  been  preserved  in  Hesych.'s  gloss  adt-g  iaxagcc 
(cp.  Hesych.  ed.  Maur.  Schmidt  No.  1149)  and  in  ddCag  iaxccga,  fio)- 
liog  (1123)  so  that  in  this  as  in  other  instances  North-Grecian  and 
Italian  forms  resemble  each  other  in  sound.  dSri  {ovgavog  Mccnedovig 
cp.  ddgaia  al^qia  Ma%B86vBg)  must  be  of  the  same  stem;  M.  Schmidt 
aptly  suggests  cd&^g  in  connection  with  it:  whether  however  it 
should  be  written'  dSi^Q  is  very  doubtful.  It  is  possible  th^t  the 
form  ddij  is  related  to  al&i^Q  as  the  Skt.  nom.  mdtd  is  to  the  Dor. 
Iidtrjif,    The  meaning  bttm  and  shine  cross  each  other  here  as  often. 

—  If  Ah-vri  is  related  it  must  have  originated  in  a  dialect  which  is 
neither  Greek  nor  Latin.  —  All  the  more  certain  is  it  that  Al^- 
i-atff  and  al^-(yip  sparkling  belong  to  these  words. 

303)  Rt.  dXO  al^'O-^ai  grow  strong,  a^-atv-aj,  akd'-r}' 

6X'(X}  heal,  aA^-iJ-€t-g  healthy. 
Skt.  ardh  succeed,  flourish,  further,   satisfy,  ardh- 
ukors  prosperous,   rddhi-s  prosperity,   a  healing 
plant.  —  Zd.  ared  grow,  further. 
Bopp  GL,  Benf.  I  70.    Cp.  p.  618  and  No.  523  b. 

304)  avd'-og  germ,  blossom,   flower,  avd'-s-^o-v  flower, 

avd'd'CD  bloom,  avd'-rj  blossom,  avdijQO'g  blooming, 
dv^-eQ-eciv  chin,  avd'-sQ-L^  the  beard  of  an  ear 
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of  com,  stalk,  d^'tJQ  (st.  ad'SQ)  beard  of  an  ear 
of  com,  a^-aqri  groats. 

Skt.  andhros  herb,  greens,  juice,  food. 

Lat.  ad-or  spelt,  ador-eurs  (?). 
PW.,  cp.  Benf.  I  77,  Fick  *  9.  —  The  rt.  is  de,  whence  perhaps 
comes  also  'A^-rivrj  *the  blooming  one'  with  the  words  connected  with 
it  Ztschr.  Ill  163,  to  which  no  doubt  dd'-ccQ-ioi  maidenly  {at  iirj 
dictnBnccgd'fvsvtisvai  Hesych.)  belongs.  Lobeck  eyeniBhem.  300  trans- 
lates 'Ad^rivai  by  Florentia.  It  is  certain  that  'Avd-'jjvfj,  'Avd'^lrj^  'Avd"- 
7iS(ov  are  related.  The  Homeric  forms  too  dv-i^vod'-s,  iv-i^vod'-e,  in- 
sv-'^vo^-s  (Buttm.  Lexil.  I  266)  are  of  the  same  family,  with  an  o 
inserted:  dvod'  for  dvd:  The  syllables  dv,  iv  must  however  be  re- 
garded as  prepositions  so  that  dv-T^vod'-s^  iv-rfvod'-s  are  as  it  were  261 
strong  perfects  to  dv-avd^io),  iv-uvd'sco  to  which  they  are  related  as 
yi-yji^-a  is  to  yri^ita.  Cp.  E.  M.  p.  107,  DOderlein  Gl.  7l6.  The 
ideas  sprout  (shoot  up)  and  spout  (shoot  out)  encounter  each  other 
also  in  the  rt  (pXa^  (pis,  tplv  (No.  412).  —  The  Romans  themselyes 
regarded  ador  as  a  primitive  name  of  com,  cp.  Paul.  Epit.  3,  Hor. 
Sat  II,  6,  89,  hence  adorea  and  perhaps  even  adoriostis  glonosus,  old- 
Lat.  adosiosus  (Bergk  de  carminum  Saliarium  reliquiis  prooem.  Mar- 
burg, hib.  1847—1848  p.  IV  sq.).  Still  perhaps  Lottner  is  right 
(Ztschr.  VII  163)  in  connecting  ador  with  the  Goth.  aUisk-a  seed 
(Diefenbach  Vergl.  Wb.  I  78  f.).  In  that  case  ad-or  belongs  to  the 
rt.  ed  (No.  279).    So  Pott  W.  I  170. 

305)   St.  iQ  (cFeO),  id'-og,  ijd^-og  manner,  custom,  rjd^eto-g 
trusty,  et'cad^'a  am  wont,  id-H^-a)  accustom. 
Skt.  svadM  will,  strength,  auu  svadM-m  according 

to  custom. 

Goth,  sid^s,  0.-H.-G.  sit-u  rjd^og^   Goth,  siddn  to 

practice. 

Benf.  I  673.  —  Euhn  Ztschr.  II  134  f.  breaks  up  sva-dhd  into 

the  pronominal  stem  sva  =  Gk.  I,  Lat.  se  (No.  601)  and  the  rt.  dha 

=i  Gk.  d-s  and  tran^ates  it  accordingly  *  a  placing  of  oneself  \    This 

etymology  which  is  startling  at  first  sight,  and  seems  too  theoretical 

a  one  for  so  old  a  word,  is  established  by  the  Lat.  aue-sc-o,  sui-tu-Sy 

consui'ttl-do ,  words  which  are  derived  from  suu-s  without  the  help 

of  a  second  stem.    I  agree  therefore  with'Kuhn  entirely  in  the  matter, 

though  I  believe  that  the  rt.  dha  in  sva-dhd  does  not  so  much  mean 

to  set  as  to  do,  and  that  hence  sva-dhd  is  to  be  taken  as  "one's  own 

action".     On  this  meaning  of  the  rt.  dha  cp.  note  to  No.  309  and 

Windisch  Stud.  II  342.    How  could  custom  be  more  aptly  described 

than  as  the  own  peculiar  doings,  ways  of  a  people?    But  for  the 
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Sanskrit  we  sbould  see  neither  this  nor  the  fact  that  id-og  and  the 
German  Sitte  were  related.  Cp.  Max  MWer  Asiatic  Society  March 
1868  p.  24  ff.  —  Hesychius's  svid'-on-xa  si!(od--a  is  testimony  to  the 
«F  in  the  st.  id'.  Cp.  Tempera  und  Modi  p.  141  f.  Hoffmann  Quaest. 
hom.  n  38  deals  with  the  traces  of  the  f  in  ij^off.  The  old  and  with 
Homer  exclusive  meaning  of  dwelling  (of  man  and  beast)  for  ^d-og 
is  striking;  it  reminds  ns  of  the  Skt.  dhd-man  house,  and  accordingly 
on  the  above  showing  it  must  have  meant  '^one^s  own  house". 
Cp.  Sonne  Ztschr.  X  115,  XII  373,  Froehde  XII  160.  I  venture  now 
with  both  these  scholars  to  put  8odd-li-8  also  here,  a  derivative  from 
a  lost  stem  8<hdd  (for  ava-dhd)  habit.  On  the  other  hand  Sonne  is 
right  in  leaving  out  sodes,  which  is  moreover  of  the  wrong  quantity. 
I  agree  still  less  with  Froehde  when  he  refers  tz-ago-g  to  a  stem 
identical  with  aj^$d.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  ^-tri-g  the  most  we  can 
do  is  to  see  in  both  a  common  stem  ofs  (No.  601).  —  Pictet's  hesit- 
ation as  to  this  view  of  the  Teutonic  words  is  ungrounded  (H  432);  in 
the  pronoun  sich  we  have  another  instance  of  the  loss  of  a  v. 
-^        306)   Rt.  dpuO  iQBvd'-ci  make  red,  iQvd'-Qo-g  red,  iQevd'-og 

redness,  iQV^QHd-o  blush,  i^vcipri  mildew. 
Skt.  rudhri-ra-s  red,  bloody,  rdhr-irta-s  (for  rocOi-i- 

tors)  red. 
Lat.  rtiber  (st.  rubro)^  rufvrs,  rdbAgo,  —  Umbr.  rufru. 
262  0.  N.   fjodh-r  rubicundus,   rjodha  cruentare,   Goth. 

raud'S  red,  gorrind-jo  sbamefacedness,    O.-H.-G. 

rdty  rest  red,  rust. 
.  Ch.-Sl.  Hidre-ti  se^  blush,  rtid-rii  rutilus,  riiid'a  rob- 

igo;    Lith.    rand-d,  red    colour,    rudrOrS  reddish 

brown,  rwdi-s  rust. 
O.-Ir.  rwodf  red  (Amra  p.  44). 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  m,  1017,  Schleicher  Ksl.  118,  Miklosich  Alt- 
slowen.  Wurzeln  p.  18.  —  The  I  is  prothetic,  as  in  No.  143.  —  On 
the  change  of  the  final  consonant  in  the  Italian  languages  Ztschr.  II 
334  f.  —  The  t  of  ru-tilu-s  has  just  as  little  to  do  with  the  [final 
consonant  of  the  rt.  as  the  t  of  fu-tili-s  has  with  that  of  the  stem 
fud  (No.  203).  Corssen  Beitr.  81.  —  Bugge  Ztschr.  XX  5  flf.  differs 
on  many  points. 

307)   Rt.  ea,  On,   ^'C^av  (Hom.)  to  milk,  ^hf^octo  he 

sucked,  %^'Xri  teat,  ^rikd  wet-nurse,  ^ka-iuov 

suckling,  nourishing,  rij-^ij,  rc-d'T^'Vij^  rtr-^ij  nurse, 

ri-td'o-g  teat,  dij-kv-g  female,  ^i^-vto-v  milk  (Hes.), 

yaka'd'ri'v6'g  sucking  milk. 
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Skt.  dhd  dhaj-d-mi  drink,  suck,  dhdrtri  nurse,  mother, 

da-dhi  sour  milk,  cffie-nitrs  milch-cow.  —  Zd.  daetiu 

female. 
Lat.  fe-la-re  suck,  fMnina,  Umbr.  fe-l-in,  Lat.  fi-l- 

iu-Sj  fi'l'ia. 
Goth,   ^add'jay    0.-H.-G.   tdru   lacto,   O.-H.-G.   U-U 

mamma. 
Ch.-Sl.  doja  lacto,  doi-l-ica  nutrix,  de-te^  infans,  de-va 

virgo. 
O.-Ir.  di'th  suxit  (t-pret.  Z.*  456),  explained  by  dine- 

S'tar  (aor.  dep.)  Goid.  p.  90,  dinu  lamb,  dat.  dinit 

(Z.*  257),  del  =  -^ijAiJ,  cfefecA  milch-cow  (Stokes, 

Corm.  Gl.  Transl.  p.  54). 
Bopp  Gl.  Cp.  Gr.  I  299,  Pott  W.  I  176,  BeDf.  U  270,  Grimm 
Gesch.  404,  Schleich.  Ksl.  117.  —  The  double  d  in  the  Goth,  daddja 
=«  O^-H.-G.  tdju  is  discussed  by  MflUenhoff  in  Haupt's  Ztschr.  XII 
387.  ~  Of  the  Latin  words  fe-ld-re  undoubtedly  belongs  here;  the 
form  with  one  I  \%,  ace.  to  Bdcheler,  Jahn's  Jahrb.  1863  p.  780,  the 
more  approved  one.  The  verb  proves  the  existence  of  a  subst.  fda^ 
y  corresponding  exactly  to  the  Gk.  ^ij-Xi}  and  the  O.-H.-G.  ti-la.  The 
connection  of  fe-mina  and  fi-l-iu~8  with  this  rt.  on  the  other  hand 
was  denied  by  Dietrich  (Jahn's  Jahrb.  81,  39)  and  is  now  again  by 
Corssen  (Beitr.  188,  Ausspr.  P  144).  In  deference  to  Corssen's  exhaust- 
ive discussion  I  concede  that  both  words  can  be  derived  phonetic- 
ally from  the  rt.  fu  (No.  417),  since  fle(v)'0  for  instance  (No.  412) 
shows,  that  fe(v)'0  could  come  from  the  rt.  fu,  and  since  fe-nus  (cp. 
toxog,  interst),  fe-cundu-s,  ft-tu-8  can  hardly  be  explained  except  by 
this  root.  But  my  etymology  is,  as  C.  admits,  just  as  admissible 
phonetically,  and  1  hold  it  to  be  the  more  probable  one  for  the  reason 
that  the  rt.  fu  is  in  no  case  applied  specially  to  the  action  of  the 
woman  in  propagation  as  is  the  case  with  the  rt.  gen  (No.  128)  and 
is  consequently  less  adapted  to  designate  the  female  man  and  beast 
as  distinguished  from  the  male.  On  the  other  hand  the  rt.  dha  suckle  253 
is  precisely  the  one  most  adapted  for  this.  The  Skt.  dhd-ru-s  suckiug 
is  the  intransitive  to  dij-Xv-g  suckling.  If  we  consider  again  that  in 
Greek,  in  Zend,  and  in  the  Slavonic  languages  the  idea  woman  actu- 
ally was  designated  by  a  word  from  this  root,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  this  happened  before  the  separation  of  the  languages, 
and  that  though  the  Romans  used  a  difiPerent  suffix  they  brought 
their  fetnina  *the  suckler'  with  them  from  the  East.  Perhaps  there 
is  a  trace  of  its  participial  force  still  visible  in  Plac.  Gl.  femina 
alumna,  ace.  to  which  the  word  would  have  had  the  active  meaning 
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nutrix  and  the  passive  one  quae  nutritor.  Since  then  the  Gk.  ^tjXa- 
fi6v  (cp.  9-rilafiivov  *  vsoyvov  Hes.)  and  the  Slay,  words  for  child  come 
from  the  very  same  source,  I  think  the  Umbr.  feliuf  {sif  feliuf  =  sues 
fUios)  comes  in  better  here  than  under  the  rt.  fu.  The  Messap.  hilia-Sy 
Alban.  hilj  son  compared  by  Stier  Ztschr.  VI  147  with  ftHu-s  are  no 
obstacle  to  the  above  views.  The  stem  fil-io  would  accordingly  be 
derived  from  fela  teat,  in  the  sense  of  vno(MC4ftCdu)g.  It  can  be  no 
objection  that  this  original  meaning  is  to  be  seen  nowhere  but  in  tho 
Umbr.  —  we  can  hardly  talk  of  the  sons  of  a  pig.  In  the  Slavonic 
it  is  still  more  obliterated,  —  Among  proper  names  Trj-d-v-g,  trans- 
lated by  G.  Hermann  by  Alumnia,  and  Qs-tl-s  seem  related  (Welcker 
GOtterl.  I  618).  I.  Bekker  Hom.  Bl.  222  is  no  doubt  right  in  ex- 
plaining Trj-d'v-s  to  be  for  Br,-tv-g  by  a  transposition  of  the  aspir- 
ation. —  Whether  rt-^a-ao-g  tame,  as  has  been  conjectured,  and  xvt- 
d-o-g  little  (cp.  xltd-ri)  are  related,  I  will  not  decide.  —  Lobeck  Rhemat. 
6  (cp.  Pott  W.  I  180)  conjecture  safter  the  Greek  etymologfets  that 
^-a^ai  is  connected  with  ttd'svai  (No.  309)  "quia  lactantes  uberibus 
adhibentur".  —  Cp.  No.  310. 

308)  Rt  GdF  Hom.  d'tj-ffaiato  mirarentur,  Dor.  ^a-iuci, 
d^a'd'OfiaL  (Ion.  ^^'i^-^-oftat,  Att.  d'€'cc^(iat)  stare, 
look,  ^av-a-CxQLO'V  (Hesych.)  platform  for  sight- 
seers, ^av-iia  a  wonder,  ^a-rv-q  d'ecoQia  (Hes.), 
d^d-a  (Dor.),  d^d-a  view,  ^ia-TQO'V  a  place  for 
seeing,  theatre. 
Ch.-Sl.  div-i-ti  se^  d^av^a^Evv,  div-es-a  d'av(id6iay  Bo- 
hem.  div-Ordlo  ^iaxQov^  Lith.  dyv-i-tis  to  wonder, 
dyv-OrS  a  wonder,  dyv-na-s  wonderful. 

Benf.  II  364,  Dietrich  Ztschr.  X  431.  Cp.  Pott  W.  I  673,  Fick  « 
102.  -  Por  &Tjaaiccto  {a  191)  I.  Bekker  (Hom.  Bl.  166,  6)  reads  per- 
haps rightly  d'soaa^azo.  —  On  the  Doric  forms  (also  the  Lac.  i-aa-f^sv 
i.  e.  i-^cc-(isv,  i^emgovfiev)  cp.  Ahrens  dor.  p.  342  f.  For  the  Gk. 
words  the  rt.  9dF,  6au  is  clear  (cp.  Lobeck  Elem.  I  365);  hence  per- 
haps without  composition  d'df-qo-g  (d'svQO^=^  dscDQoi  C.  I.  2161,  1.  2), 
&cco-Qo-g  and  with  interchange  of  quantity  the  Ion.  d'smgo-g  spectator. 
Lobeck  had  already  (ad.  Aj.  p.  404)  suggested  that  the  word  was  no 
compound.  For  d-avaUgiov  (MS.  d'avoTiXgi)  M.  Schmidt  proposes 
a  groundless  conjecture,  which  has  not  even  the  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment to  recommend  it.  Perhaps  we  have  here  a  foundation  for  the 
reading  ^(ov-ta  ^gya  Hesiod.  Scut.  165,  which  Sonne  Ztschr.  XII  277 
rightly  refers  to  ^(oJ^-B-td.  to  takes,  as  it  does  in  the  Ion.  ^mv^a 
the  place  of  the  a  of  the  root.  Hesych.  has  d'^ifiog  ^av(ia  with  § 
for  »F.  —  Hence  Bopp's  comparison  of  the  Skt.  dhjdi  (Gloss.)  seems 
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objectionable.  —  In  the  Lith.  words  the  vowel  y  i.  e,  i  ia  remarkable  254 
Miklosich  Lex.  160  puts  them  along  with  the  Slavonic  words  under 
the  rt  div  shine   (No.  269).  —  Benfey's   older  combination,   which 
Kuhn  Ztschr.  lY  16  accepts,  is  untenable. 

"*►  309)  Rt.  0€  ri-d"ri-(ii  place,  do,  d'i'iia  propositum,  d^d-cft-g 
a  placing,  d'£-6-ii6-g  rule,  d^d-iii-g  law,  ds-fid-Xto-v^ 
d-i'lis-d-kO'V  foundation,  -O^-xiy  a  chest. 
Skt.  dhd  dordhdrfni  place,  lay,  do,  cOi€lrma(n)  dwell- 
ing-place, law,  way,  condition,  dhd4r  creator, 
dhd-tths  radix  verbi  (thema),  stuff.  —  Zd.  da 
place,  make,  produce,  dtt-to-w  rule,  law,  dd-man 
creature. 
Osc.  faa-ma  house  (?),  fanhdy  Lat.  fHrn-idu-s  oiocdtrig, 

ftim-il'ia. 
Goth,  gord&ds  ^i6ig^  O.-S.  rfd-w,  0.-H.-G.  td^  do, 
0.-H.-G.    tdrt    deed;    Goth,   dom-s   [Eng.  doom], 
O.-H.-G.  tuom  judicium. 
Ch.-Sl.  de-j-q,  derzdra  (=  de^j-q)  facio,  de-lo  opus, 

Lith.  de-mi,  de-du  lay,  place,  put  away. 
O.-Ir.  denim  facio  (Z.^  435). 
Bopp  Gl.,  PottW.  I  138,  Benf.  11  266,  Miklos.  Radd.,  Grimm 
Gesch.  405,  Ebel  Beitr.  II  166.  —  On  dhdman  and  the  form  faama 
which  we  may  conjecture  from  the  Osc.  faamat,  a  form  like  &i(ia  in 
the  meaning  suggested,  by  ^sfiiXiov^  see  Ztschr.  f.  Alterthsw.  1849 
No.  43  A.  u.  K.  Umbr.  p,  91.  In  Skt.  dhdman  has  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  house-feU^wship,  family.  Corssen  Beitr.  184  (cp.  I  *  148,  800) 
admits  that  famulus  belongs  to  faama,  but  wants  to  derive  this  word 
from  the  rt.  bkag  (Skt.  bhag)  obtinere,  colere,  to  which  he  assigns 
with  no  ground  the  meaning  to  warm.  (PW.  under  bhag,  bhdga^na-m). 
The  primary  meaning  of  that  rt.  is  clearly  "obtinere",  and  we  no- 
ticed it  therefore  under  No.  160.  I  do  not  see  how  to  get  from  this 
the  "warming"  family  hearth.  —  From  fdma  fdmulu-a  as  from  humus 
humtli-8,  and  from  nube-s  nubilu-8,  though  it  is  true  the  quantity  is 
changed.  But  the  Lat.  famulus  is  the  only  testimony  to  the  short 
vowel,  and  this  need  not  surprise  us  if  we  consider  that  the  same 
rt.  appears  short  in  the  Gk.  ^i-ficc,  ^s-ai-g,  and  probably  also  in 
fd-c-i  0  by  the  side  of  fi-o  =■  /a-»-o,on  the  origin  of  which  see  p.  64. 
A  strong  argument  for  the  latter  derivation  lies  in  the  fact  that  in 
no  other  way  can  fa-c-io  be  brought  together  with  its  passive  fi-o, 
which  two  are  related  to  each  other  as  are  ja-o-io  and  eo  (Et.  t,  Jo), 
and  further  in  the  fact  that  fac-io  and  fio  are  both  confined  to  the 
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Italian  group,  the  only  one  which  changes  dh  into  /*.  Corssen,  who 
Beitr.  25,  46,  I '  143  with  others  derives  f%o  from  the  rt.  fu  can  give 
nothing  but  a  very  artificial  explanation  of  fa-c-io  from  the  rt.  bha 
shine  (No.  407).  —  Ace.  to  Bopp  several  Latin  compound  verbs  in  -do 
come,  not  from  the  rt.  da  (No.  270),  but  from  dha,  specially  crS-d-o, 
which  like  the  O.-Ir.  cretim  (cp.  creUe-s,  creite-8  qui  credit  Z.*  437, 
Ebel  Beitr.  n  167),  coincides  remarkably  with  grad-da-dhd^mi  fidem 
pono,  credo,  a  compound  of  grat  fides  and  dchdhd-mi  pono.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  though  that  the  Romans  felt  all  compounds  in  -do 
to  be  of  one  origin;  it  is  also  worth  noticing  that  the  u  which  we 
found  at  p.  236  in  du-int,  diham  appears  also  in  cre-dthos.  (Cp.  Zd. 
256  du  make.)  We  therefore  are  more  inclined  to  assume  that  the  two  rts. 
da  and  dha  grew  into  one  in  compounds  in  the  Italian  group.  This 
helped  to  isolate  the  forms  in  f.  No  great  weight  is,  in  my  opinion, 
to  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  we  have  no  exact  analogy  for  the 
splitting  up  of  a  root  in  this  way,  since  the  phonetic  relations  of  iiie 
Italian  languages  would  favour  such  a  result.  We  have  at  all  events 
a  remote  analogy  in  the  split  between  f  and  b  (fui  by  the  side  of 
-6-am,  ruf-u-8  and  rt^er).  Cp.  Kuhn  Ztschr.  XIV  230,  where  the  Lat. 
fa-ber  too  is  brought  under  this  head.  The  latter  is  treated  by  Pick 
Ztschr.  XIX  261.  —  The  Goth,  ddm-8  corresponds  to  the  metaphysical 
use  of  ^e-ff-fid-ff  or  ze-d^-fw-g.  —  d^q-g  (st.  ^i?t,  fem.  d^cca)  workman 
wants  explanation,  though  its  origin  is  clear.  In  connection  with 
sv-^V'i-m  flourish,  bloom  the  Skt.  dfta-na-m  riches,  dhan^n  rich 
should  be  noticed.    To  these  forms  the  Ir.  dinim  probably  belongs. 

310)  d'eto-g  uncle,  rrj-^iy  grandmother,  trj-d'i-g  aunt. 
Ch.-Sl.  de-dti  avus,  Lith.  de-dorS  uncle,   old  man, 

de-de    m.    patruus,    f.    grandmother,    de-de-na-s 

cousin. 
Pott  II  268.  —  On  Tjj-^tj  and  tri-^l-g  {^ quasi  parva  avia*)  Lob. 
ad  Phryn.  p.  134  sqq.  —  A  comic  derivative  from  the  assumable  di- 
min.  trfialXa  is  trid'aXXccSove  grandmother's  pet.  —  Connection  with 
No.  307  is  all  the  more  probable  because  tri^  means  also  nurse 
(Suidas,  Stephanus  Thes.  s.  v.).  The  rt.  extends  itself  in  these  words 
to  the  meaning  of  caressing  treatment.    Cp.  the  Engl,  to  nurse. 

311)  Rt  6€V  d-siV'G)  strike.  —  Lat.  (fen-d-o)  offend-Oj  de- 

fend'O,  in-fm-surs  (?). 

Pott  W.  ir,  2,  67,  Benf.  II  377.  —  Both  compare  the  Skt.  han 
i.  e.  ghan  strike,  kill,  and  Benf.  even  derives  from  it  ni'dhan-a-s 
mors,  pra-dhan-a-s.  —  On  another  side  d'av-sCvy  dvi^-on-nv  and  again 
the  rt.  (p€v  (p6vo-g  (No.  410)  have  been  compared  (the  former  dif- 
ferently treated  by  Grimm  Gosch.  404).     It  is  very  strange  that  ^sivm 
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should  stand  bo  isolated  in  Gk.,  and  hence  these  comparisons  must 
not  be  decidedly  rejected.  ^bCv(o:  fendo  =■  xs^vm:  tendo.  ~  Corssen 
Beitr.  183  is  right  in  placing  also  mani-fes-tu-s,  in-fes-tu-s  'storming 
against'  under  this  head,  Nachtr.  247  fus-tis.  The  meaning  of  fes- 
tinare  is  irreconcilable. 

312)  ^iv-uQ  palm  of  the  hand,  sole.  —  Skt.  dhan-van 

arch,  level  land,  dhorwus  arch.  —  0.-H.-G.  ten-ar 
the  flat  hand,  tenni  threshing-floor,  A.-S.  dmu 
valley  (?). 
Kuhn  Ztschr.  II  238,  whose  derivation  from  the  rt.  tan  (No.  230) 
I  cannot  adopt.  Grimm  Gesch.  405.  Pott  W.  II,  1,  389.  —  Origin 
in  the  rt.  0€v  (No.  311)  is  very  improbable.  For  ^ivaq  does  not  in 
the  least  mean  the  flat  hand  with  which  one  strikes,  but  ace.  to 
Pollux  II  143  TO  ^vdod-sv  t^g  x^i^og  aa(}%mSsg  dno  tav  lusydXov  da%- 
xvXov  fiixQt  tov  Uxavov,  the  back  of  the  hand  was  called  in  part  oniff- 
&ivaQ,  in  part  vno^iv^ccQ.  Since  accordingly  it  is  fleshy  parts  of  the  hand 
that  are  called  d^ivaQy  it  is  possibly  connected  with  ^iv,  d'i-g  heap ,  sand- 
heap,  sea-shore,  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  which  case  the  primary  idea 
would  be  that  of  a  gentle  rising.  The  PW.  however  compares  with 
d-l-g  the  Skt.  dhanu-s  sand-bank,  projecting  mainland,  island.  Ace.  256 
to  Delbrflck  (Ztschr.  f.  d.  Philol.  1.  8)  .dhanvan  too  seems  in  the  Rv., 
in  connection  with  samudrctsija  i.  e.  Oceani,  to  have  the  same  mean- 
ing as  &ig  ttlog.  As  far  as  meaning  goes  aU  this  exactly  suits  the 
O.-H.-G.  dun  promontorium,  N.-H.-G.  dune  down,  which  in  Grimm's 
Diet,  is  put  under  donen,  dtmen  swell  up.  The  meaning  arch  in 
dhanu-8  also  agrees  with  it.  The  absence  of  the  second  stage  of 
sound-change  which  has  however  taken  place  in  Un-ar  is  accounted 
for  Delbrilck  says  (vide  supra)  by  the  Low  German  origin  of  the 
words. 

313)  Rt.  6€F  %i'€0  (dsv-Co^i)  run,  d^o-o-g  swift,  d'odt-co 

move  quickly,  fiorj-d'o-o-g  (cp./Joi^-dpoft-o-g)  helping. 
Skt.  dhdv'd-mi  leak,  race,  run,  dhcmv-d-mi  race,  run. 
Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  I  1079,  Benf.  H  274.  — '  Cp.  rt.  Ou  No.  820. 
^o-o-of)  I  point,  sharpen  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  (cp.  ^777(0). 

314)  %"riQ  (Aeol.  (priQ)  game,    ^riQ-io-v  animal,   d^Qa-ci 

hunt,  ^rJQa  the  chase.  —  Lat.  fer-u-s,  fer-a,  ferox. 

Pott  I  *  270,  II  278,  Benf.  II  328,  Miklos.  Lex.  223.  ~  On  (fn^Q 
Ahr.  aeol.  p.  219  and  below  p.  442.  —  All  other  combinations  are 
doubtful  (Schleich.  KsL  110).  For  the  Goth,  dius  (O.-H.-G.  tior)  ^rig- 
iov  can  be  compared  only  on  the  assumption  that  an  r  has  been  lost 
before  the  8  and  the  Ch.-Sl.  evert  Lith.  zveri-8  fera  only  by  starting  from 
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a  primary  form  dhvar  (Grimm  Gesch.  28,  Miklos.  Lex.).  Can  it  be 
that  the  miauthenticated  Skt.  c^ur  injure  and  even  fer-i-o  are  related? 
So  Corssen  Beitr.  177,  cp.  Fick '  106.  There  exists  in  Zend  a  rt. 
dvar  run,  dash  down  (used  of  things  of  an  evil  nature),  which  would 
fit  in  here  well.  With  this  would  agree  ^ovQo-g,  ^ovgio-g  raging, 
hurrying,  which,  along  with  ^oq-siv  (do^vvfiat,  &Q(6a%a))  spring,  rage, 
hurry,  I  have  (Ztschr.  U  399)  connected  with  the  Lat.  fur-e-re.  Still 
the  meaning  prevents  me  from  thinking  this  comparison  certain  as 
yet,  though  fur-ia  in  the  meaning  sexual  desire  reminds  us  of  several 
uses  of  the  rt.  6op  and  on  another  side  the  Lith.  pa-dur-mu  impetu- 
ously favours  the  view  that  the  Lat.  f  in  furo  is  of  dental  origin. 
Otherwise  Corssen  Nachtr.  224,  I*  145. 

315)  d-Qaa-v-g  bold,  d-Qa^'Og^  %aq6'0g  boldness,  courage, 

^aQ(S''i-(o  (d^a^Q'S-coi)  am  courageous;  ^aQC-vvcn 
encourage,  GsQa-irti-g. 
Skt.  dharsh  dhrsh-no-mi  dare,  dhrsh-fOrS  bold,  impu- 
dent, rash,  dhar-sha-s  impudence,  dur-dharshra-s 
difficilis  victu.  —  Zd.  daresh  dare,  dharshi  vehe- 
ment, strong. 
Goth,  ga-daurs-an  d^a^^stVy  O.-H.-G.  gi-tar  (jpretgi- 

tors-td). 
Ch.-Sl.  druZ'U  ^Qaovg,  drtiz-a-ti,  drUis-na-ti  d-a^^etv, 
Lith.  drqs-u-s  courageous,  dras-d  courage. 
Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  II,  2,  419,  Benf.  II  327,  Schleich.  Ksl.  117, 
who  however  has  doubts  on  account  of  the  Zj  Miklos.  Lex.  s.  v.  — 
Benf.  brings  in  the  (paQ-v-(i6-g  adduced  by  Ahrens  d.  aeoL  42  (toift- 
rjQogy  ^^a<yys)  with  tp  for  d"  and  q  for  qq,  qo.  —  The  Macedon.  Jaf- 
Qcov  SaCfjuov  CO  vtiIq  tcov  vo6ovvz(ov  svxovzai  (Hesych.)  with  S  for  &• 
ace.  to  rule,   is  related  (cp.  note  to  No.  302),   accordingly  a  god  of 
courage.  —  Br^al  conjectures  (Ztschr.  XX  79),  1  think  rightly,   that 
267  the  Lat.  fas-tu-s  (for  fars-tu-s)  and  faS'tid-iu-m  (for  fasti-ti-diu-m)  be- 
long to  this  root.  —  I  prefer  to  omit  the  O.-Ir.  tren  compar.  tressa 
fortis,  which  is  put  here  Z.*  37,  because  of  the  variation  in  the  initial 
letter.     Cp.  Stokes  Ir.  Gl.  1117. 

316)  Rt.  6pa  d-Qij'^a-ad^at  to  seat  oneself,  ^'Qcc-v-og  seat, 

bench,  d-Q^-vv-g  trestle,  ^Qo-vo-g  seat,  chair. 
Skt.  dhar  dhar-d-mi  hold,   carry,  support,  -dhara-s 

carrying,  maintaining,  dJiar-tar  bearer,  preserver, 

dhur  part  of  the  yoke,  dhur-ja-s  bieast  of  draught 

—  Zd.  dar  hold. 
Lat.  fre-tvrs,  fre-nvrm. 
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Benf.  n  327,  Fick*  99.  —  The  idea  hold,  support  is  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  meanings^  on  which  light  is  thrown  also 
by  the  Skt.  dhira-8,  dhru-va-s  firm.  —  ^gii-aaad'ai  Philetas  in  Athen. 
y.  p.  192.  As  we  have  fuv  and  fivij,  TfX,  Tid  and  tXrj,  &av  and  &vrj 
BO  here  we  have  to  do  with  a  doable  root-form,  IndoGerm.  cUtar 
and  dhra.  dhar  is  more  prevalent  in  Skt.  and  Zd.,  dhra  (^ga,  ^grj  = 
fre)  in  Greek  and  Latin.  But  there  are  clear  traces  of  the  other  form 
in  the  Gk.  d-iX-v-fivo-v  foundation  (ngo-^sl-v-fjivo-g  from  the  found- 
ations, Homer)  with  X  for  q  (cp.  p.  705)  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the 
Skt.  dhar-thi^'m  and  in  d-d'eg-ig  (avdijrov,  dvoaiov  Hesych.),  whence 
the  Hom.  d-^tg-^dv  to  despise.  Theognis  733  has  d^eigrjg  (cp, 
Bergk  ^)  for  this,  perhaps  too  we  should  add  the  Elic  d'ig-fia  a  reli- 
gious peace  (cp.  Skt.  dhar-ma-s  law,  order),  which  is  commonly  identi- 
fied with  dftffid-ff  (rt.  0€),  the  Lat.  fer-me  fir-mu-s  to  which  Corssen 
Beitr.  169,  P  143  f.  adds  other  words  besides,  some  of  which  I  think 
doubtful.  Leo  Meyer  had  already  (G6tt.  G.  A.  1860  p.  469)  put  for-ma 
under  this  root  and  compared  it  with  the  Skt.  dhar-i-man,  for  which 
grammarians  give  the  meaning  form.  Corssen  Beitr.  171  has  added 
far-ti-s  old  Lat.  forc-ti-s  ("frugi  et  bonus"),  cp.  forctthtn,  horc-tu-m 
("pro  bono  dicebant")  (Paul.  Epit.  102).  It  comes  probably  from 
the  expanded  rt.  dhar-gh,  which  occurs  in  the  Skt.  dar-h  to  make 
firm  (mid.  be  firm),  in  the  Zend  dare-z  of  like  meaning,  and  in  derez-ra 
firm,  and  the  Ch.-Sl.  druz-a-ti  hold,  rule  (cp.  note  to  No.  167).  — 
The  metaphysical  meaning  *to  fasten  on  something,  consider^  which 
is  to  be  recognized  in  these  words,  but  also  in  the  use  of  the  Skt. 
dhar  is  moreover  associated  with  some  more  obscure  words  from  the 
rt.  dhra:  iv&gsCv  ipvXdaasiv  (Hesych.),  ^grj-aum  vom,  ^gd-a%fiv  dva- 
(iifiviqaiisiv  (to  cling  to  it):  it  is  also  impossible  to  separate  the  New 
Testament  d^grj-a^o-g  (or  ^grj-fnio-g)  pious,  from  these  words,  or  the 
derivatives  used  as  early  as  Herodotns's  time  d-griayt-sv-eiv,  ^'grjayt- 
riCrj,  especially  as  Hesych.  explains  the  by-form  d-gs-ctirj,  by  dyv/i, 
ndvta  evXapovfiivrj  (cp.  religio,  religiosus  No.  638),  and  G'gs-a%6-g  by 
negittog,  SsiaidaifioDV ,  and  ^gi^ato  by  ifpvXd^azOj  ias§dad-ri.  &qrj- 
ano-g  is  therefore' the  converse  of  d-^eig-i^g,  in  Theognis,  where  the 
conjunction  of  ^sciv  fir^dlv  6nit6(t,tvog  is  noticeable.  Cp.  Lobeck  Rhe- 
mat.  66. 

317)   Rt.  Ope  ^Qi-0'(iat  cry  aloud,  d'Qo-o-g  noise,  d-Qfj-vo-g 
dirge,  d^Qv-Xo-g  (d-Qv^lo-g)  murmuring,  tumult, 
d^oQv-po-g  noise,  rov-^Qv-g  murmuring,  tov-^oQ- 
iico  murmur. 
Skt.  dhran-A-mi  make  a  soimd  (intens.  dan-dhran-fni)?  268 
Goth.  drun-jU'S  tpd'oyyog,  N.-BL-G.  droenen  drone. 
Pictet  Ztschr.  V  323,   Benf.  U  266,   Ztschr.  II  228,   Schweizer 
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Ztachr.  t  Alterthaw.  1867  p.  343.  Otherwise  Pott  W.  1  1028.  —  It  i» 
true  that  the  Skt.  dhrari  is  onaathenticated.  -^  ^Qmvt^'  xij^v  Aantm- 
9fg  (Heaych.)  forcibly  soggests  the  O.-H.-G.  tremo  drone  (Pick*  106). 

318)  ^vy-a-triQ  (si  %vycciiQ\  —  Skt.  diJhi-td  (at.  duk-i- 
tar),  ZcL  dugh-dhar.  —  Goth,  daufhtar,  0.-H.-G. 
tohriar.  —  Ch.-SL  dus-ti  (at.  dus-ier  for  dug-tfr), 
Lith.  dtJc-te  (st.  dukter)  daughter. 

Bopp  VgL  Or.  I  299,  Pott  W.  Ill  868,  Schleich.  Kd.  115.  — 
I  agree  with  GraBsmann  Ztschr.  XII  126  in  regarding  dhugh-atar  as 
the  primitiTe  form.  Of  the  two  aspirates  the  first  is  preserved  in 
Ok.  the  second  in  Skt.  and  Zd.,  and  the  Gothic  form  points  to  a  d& 
in  an  earlier  language.  Lassen's  etymology  then  from  the  Skt.  duh 
(for  dimgh)  milk  —  *the  milker'  —  is  not  impossible;  Bopp  prefers 
to  give  the  meaning  "suckling",  as  we  did  above  to  ftlius  (No.  307). 
Cp.  Pictet  II  363,  with  whom  I  agree  in  preferring  Lassen's  inter- 
pretation. Quite  otherwise  Schweiaer  Ztschr.  XII  306,  otherwise 
again  Benfey  preface  to  Fick  *  VI I. 

-s     319)    %v(^^  d^Q'S-tQo-v  door,  gate,  dvQaai  foris,  ^Qi-g 
door  or  window   aperture,   d^Q-so-g  door-stone, 
^aLQo-g  hinge,  axle-tree. 
Skt.  dvdra-m,  dvdr  f.  door,  gate;  Ved.  dur  (f.)  door, 
dur-ja-s    belonging   to  the  door,   to   the  house, 
durjd'S  (nom.  pi.)  dwelling.  —  Zd.  dvare-m  gate, 
palace. 
Lat.  for-d-Sy  fans,  foras,  —  Umbr.  vero  gate. 
Goth,  daur  dvQa,  O.-H.-G.  tor. 
Ch.-Sl.  dvtr-i  dvQay  dvar-U  aula,  Lith.  dur-ys  (pi.) 

fores. 
O.-Ir.  dortis  porta,  Umen  (Z.^  238),  a  u-stem,  dat. 
pi.  doirsib  (Z.«  787). 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  II,  1,  16,  Benf.  II  276,  Schleich.  Ksl.  116,  Stokes 
Ir.  Gl.   124.  —  The   shortest  Gk.   form  is  contained  in  the  Arcad. 
evQ-Sa  discussed  under  No.  263b.  —  Greek,   Latin,   and  Teutonic 
point  to  an  initial  dh,  Slavo-Lithuanian  does  not  oppose  it.    I  con- 
clude therefore  the  primary  form  to  have  been  dhur,  dht'ar,  and  the 
Skt.  to  have   lost  the   aspirate   (cp.   Grassmann  Ztschr.  XII  96).  — 
^aiQO-g  comes  from  d'aq-iog  for  &J^aQ-t.og,  and  corresponds  therefore 
to  the  Skt.  plur.  dwr-jds  for  dvar-jds,  for  which  the  PW.  coigectures 
the  primary  meaning  door-post;  the  Umbr.  and  Osc.  vero  has  lost  its  in- 
itial consonant  (CorssenBeitr.  177).    Otherwise  Pott  W.I  1010.    Thert. 
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is  obscnre,  for  the  only  certain  meaning  for  the  Skt.  dhvar  is  bend, 
cause  to  fall.  The  meaning  curve,  turn  oneself,  which  I  and  others 
formerly  assigned  to  it  would  have  to  be  got  from  hvar  curvum  esse, 
curvare,  in  which  the  h  may  have  arisen  from  dh.  Pictet  II  249 
starts  from  dvar,  which  is  unauthenticated ,  and  which,  besides  the 
meaning  stop,  which  suits  our  word,  has  three  others  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile  with  it,  and  is  hence  on  our  etymological  principles 
of  no  use  to  us.    Bugge  Stud.  IV  328  tries  another  course. 

^     320)   Rt.  0u  ^'CD  rush,  rage^  sacrifice,  d'v-v-o}  (0't;a-o),259 
-OWg-o)  rage,  rave,  storm,  -©t^i/o-g  press,  crowd, 
d^-eXXa  storm  wind,  d^a'(d)g^  ^vt-a-g  a  Bacchante, 
d^o-fio-g  courage,  passion,  feeling.  —  dUfia  d'y-aia  . 
sacrifice,  d'v-og  incense,  d^-st-g  fragrant,  d^fio-v 
{^-(io-g)  thyme. 
Skt.  dhu  dhu-no-mi  shake,  move  swiftly  hither  and 
thither,  fan  into  a  flame,  dMrmorS  smoke,  dM- 
li'S  dust,  st.  dtirdh  (=  du-dhu)  to  be  vehement, 
wild.  —  Zd.  dun-man  mist,  vapour. 
Lat.  fd-mU'S,  sub-fi-o  fumigate,  sub-ft-men. 
0.-H.-G.  hm-S't  storm,  press,  crowd,  Goth,  daun-s, 
odor,  0.-H.-6.  toum  vapor,  fumus,  A.-S.  du-s-t  dust. 
Ch.-Sl.  du-nq-ti  spirare,  dy-mii  fumus,  du-ehu  spiri- 
tus,  du-sa  anima,  Lith.  du-mai  (pi.)  smoke,  dti- 
md'Sy  du-rnd  thought,  mind,  feeling. 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  11 «  462,  W.  I  1067,  Benf.  H  271  ff.,  GWmm  Gesch. 
404,  Joh.  Schmidt  Voc.  I  167.    Cp.  above  p.  62,  114.  —  The  primary 
meaning  was  that  of  a  violent  movement,  and  from  this  spring  three 
modifications:  1)  rush  —  excite,  2)  smoke  —  fumigate,   8)  sacrifice; 
the  metaphysical  meaning  comes  from  1.    (Cp.  No.  36,)    With  respect 
to  the  third  meaning  Aristarchus's  doctrine  that  d^aai  in  Homer  does 
not  mean  atpd^at  but  d-vfuaaai  (Lehrs  Aristarchus  p.  92)  is  important, 
as  it  helps  us  to  see  clearly  the  transition  from  2  to  3.  Cp.  Theophrastns 
nsffl  svasfiBiag  ed.  by  Bemays  p.  40:  ^k  tijg  ^vinaoBoag  Q^alctg  Iv.- 
alow.  —  The  intimate  interconnexion  of  these  different  uses  is  shown 
by  the  differing  meaning  of  the  Indo-Germ.  dMrma-s  whose  correla- 
tive comes  under  the  head  of  the  2^*  modification  in  4  families  of 
speech,  under  the  1**  only  in  Gk.  and  Lith.  and  there  alongside  of 
the  2****.    Plato  Crat.  p.  419  already  guessed  the  physical  meaning  of 
^vfio-g  —  d-vfiog  icno  t^g  ^asatg  %al  ^iasmg  trjg  'V'vx^ff*  —  I  cannot 
accept  the  wider  combinations  of  Kuhn  Ztschr.  Ill  434.    On  the  other 
hand  there  is  to  be  seen  in  Gk.  an  expansion  of  the  rt.  by  a  in  dva- 
CuBTiua,  Etymology.  21 
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n^-ff,  ^a-rd-g  (=  d^tdg),  9'va-^'Xa  (pi.)  (cp.  the  Ch.-Sl.  dych-ati 
flare  with  c^  =  s),  perhaps  too  in  ^a-avo-g  tassel  [cp.  Eng.  &o6], 
-Q-c-eto-y  sulphur,  sulphur  fumes  (contr.  ^bio-v)  comes  without  doubt 
from  the  second  meaning  and  is  to  be  derived  from  a  lost  ^if-og.  — 
The  Skt.  dh&p  expanded  from  dhil  and  =»  Gk.  xvtp-ta  is  discussed 
under  No.  261.  Pott  compares  moreover  the  Lat.  fdv-u-8  honey- 
comb (?),  faviUa,  fu-nu-s,  /t-wu-s  and  foe-t-eo.  On  the  latter  words 
cp.  Corssen  Beitr.  179.  —  The  Lat.  tus  is  clearly  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  and  proves  nothing  at  all  as  to  the  Latin  substitute  for  the 
aspirate.  —  The  Skt.  hu  sacrifice  belongs  to  No.  208. 

321)  Rt.  KuG  Tcevd^-m   (xv^-ov,   xe-xyd'-ov)  hide,  conceal, 

xsv^'Ogy  X6v^-iiciv  hidden  depth. 
Skt.  rt  giidh  gudh-jd-mi  veil,  clothe  (unauthentic- 
ated)  guh  guh-d-mi  veil/ conceal,  guh-d  ambush, 
hollow,  giJird  secretly,  guh-ja-s  celandus,  goh-a-s 
ambush.  —  Zd.  gu0  conceal. 
Lat.  cust6(d)'S. 
A.-S.  hyd'Cm  hide. 
260  Com.  c%idhe  cuthe   celare   (Lex.  Comu-Brit.  p.  76, 

Z.2  142),  Cymr.  cuddio  (Spun.  Diet.). 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  Ill  782,  Ebel  Beitr.  H  160.  —  The  initial  g 
is  softened  in  Skt.  and  Zd.  from  k,  while,  ace.  to  Albr.  Weber  (Omina 
n.  Portenta  p.  343)  the  Skt.  forms  Mh-a-8  deceiver,  hypocrite,  Jcuh-ii 
new-moon,  kiXh-d  mist  have  preserved  the  original  sound;  the  h  at 
the  end  of  the  rt.  is  weakened  in  Skt.  as  in  other  cases  from  dJi.  — 
The  derivation  of  the  Goth,  guth  God  again  advanced  by  Ebel  Ztschr. 
V  236  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  above.  Cp.  too  Leo  Meyer 
Ztschr.  VII  16.  —  On  cu8t6(d)-8  cp.  my  essay  on  the  ^traces  of  a  Lat. 
o-conjugation  Symbola  Philol.  Bonn  I  p.  280,  Corssen  Nachtr.  133, 
somewhat  otherwise  P  356. 

322)  ft^'O'-v   wine,    fte^-o    am  drunk,  iied^v-Ox-o    make 

drunk,  fiid^-i]  drunkenness,  ^a^v-Co-g  drunk. 
Skt.  madh-ii  something  sweet,   sweet  drink,  honey, 
mddhu-s  sweet,  Zd.  madhu  honey. 
"      ^  -H.-G.  met-u  mead. 

m.)  honey,  wine,  Lith.  mid-u-s  honey. 
.  meda  (u-stem,  Z.*  239),  mescc  ebrius 
see  drunkenness;  Cymr.  inedw  ebrius 

16,  Stokes  Conn.  Gl.  TransL  116.  —   The 
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change  in  the  meaning  is  noticeable:  it  waa  originally  as  in  Skt.  the 
more  general  one  of  a  pleasant  drink.  Cp.  Pictet  I  408,  Ztschr.  V 
323,  Hehn  89.  ~  Ir.  mesce  stands  for  medce  like  usee  for  udce  (No.  300). 

323)  (iicfd-o-g  pay.  —  Zd.  mtzhda  pay.  —  Goth,  mizd-o 

liL6^6g.  —  A.-S.  meord  [Eng.  meed],  —  Ck-Sl. 

mtzda  (f.)  iiio^og. 
Pott  W.  I  148,  Grimm  Gesch.  413,  Schleich.  Ksl.  126,  Diefenb. 
II  67,  Benf.  II  88.  —  Pott  Ztschr.  XUI  349  justly  calls  these  words 
of  unknown  origin.  Josti  Handb.  des  Zd.  p.  233  regards  the  word 
as  a  compound  of  the  rt.  dhd.  Then  we  might  state  the  following 
proportion;  (iia-^os:  pLeb  (No.  286)  =  ^a^to:  ib,  |li€6  of  course  in  the 
sense  of  measure.  Another  combination  worth  notice  is  given  by 
Delbrdck  Ztschr.  f.  d.  Philol.  I  10,  who  goes  to  the  Zd.  myazda  flesh 
used  in  sacrifice.  —  The  Lat.  metelli  (Fest.  p.  147)  also  deserves  to 
be  considered,  *in  re  militari  quasi  mercenarii'.  Gloss.  Lab.  metellt^s 
fiiad'iog,  cp.  tnet-i-ri  No.  461. 

324)  Rt.  6e  (o^'d'ca  {i'G}'6a)  thrust,  iv-oei-x^^ov.  ivv-o^L- 

yaio-g  Earth-shaker,   eiv-o^i-ipvXXo'g  shaking  its 

leaves. 
Skt.  rt.  vizdh  (perf.  va-vadh-a)  strike,  apa-vadh,  praH- 

vadh  strike  back.  —  Zd.  vad  strike,  vddhay  strike 

back. 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  1*  261.  —  apa-vadh  is  just  like  dn-oian  A  97 
(Arist.).  The  rt.  vadh,  as  it  is  now  written  in  the  PW.  (no  longer 
bddh)^  has  such  similar  meanings,  that  it  cannot  be  a  separate  rt.« 
from  vacPi.  — -  Delbriick  Ztschr.  XVI 266  connects  with  the  Skt.  vadh-as 
storm,  Zd.  vad-are  instrument  for  striking,  the  A.-S.  veder,  Germ. 
Wetter  storm,  weather,  which  accordingly  has  arrived  gradually  at 
its  neutral  meaning  of  weather  from  its  original  one  of  thunderstorm 
or  rain-storm.  —  od-i  (od-iti-w)  may  be  considered  to  be  =  repuli;  for 
odi  (e.  g.  profanum  volgtui)  and  arceo  are  synonymous;  o  »i  va  as  in 201 
omare  by  the  side  of  Skt.  var^cts  colour  (also  gold).  Pott  it  is  true 
objects  (Ztschr.  IX  211)  to  such  a  comparison,  noticing  the  absence 
of  the  re-  in  odi.  But  that  a  root  is  sometimes  used  in  fuller  mean- 
ing which  is  elsewhere  to  be  seen  only  when  definitive  prepositions 
help  to  give  the  expression,  is  shown  by  xcxjyqpa  (No.  86)  and  &av- 
fty,  which  will  be  discussed  at  p.  601.  Pott  holds  fast  by  the  com- 
parison of  odi  with  the  Gothic  hcU-an  hate.  But  the  loss  of  an  in- 
itial c  before  vowels  is  as  Corssen  Beitr.  1  shows,  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  besides  the  Gothic  word  is  associated  with  other  words  which, 
like  hvassaba  vehement  and  those  which  Diefenbach  adds  Wtb.  II  601, 
take  us  far  from  the  Latin  form.  —  On  the  initial  in  Gk.  see  Ebol 

21* 
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Ztschr.  lY  166.  —  I  do  not  yentare  to  place  o^-o-yMi  under  this 
head  on  acconnt  of  the  same  difficulties  which  prevented  Buttmann 
Lexil.  I  270  from  doing  so,  especially  on  account  of  5^  (Hesych. 
(pQovtk  ^QtJi)^  od'ifov  (ib.  tpQovTiiatv)  f  o^fux  (Nicand.  oftfux).  €p. 
Fick*  179. 

325)  ovO'-ap  (st.  ovd'a(^)r).  —  Skt.  udh-ar,  udh-as,  tidh-an. 

—  Lai  ub-er.  —  A.-S.  uder,  0.-H.-G.  utar  udder 
(Germ.  Etder).  —  Lith.  udr-cju  suckle. 
Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  I'  106.  —  The  Litiinanian  form  controverts 
Euhn*s  assertion  (Ztschr.  I  369)  that  the  r  is  secondary,  for  the  Sla- 
vonic languages  show  no  instance  of  r  instead  of  8.  With  fienfey 
I  261  I  take  4dhar  to  be  the  primary  form  and  consider  the  t  in 
ov^aqv  as  accessory.  —  What  is  the  case  with  the  Lat.  uber  abun- 
dance and  the  adj.  uber  abundant?  Have  we  here  a  metaphor  as  in 
ov^aQ  aQOvqrjg  (J  141),  or  are  both  meanings  developed  from  one 
root  which  we  do  not  know?  This  question  is  thoroughly  answered 
by  Walter  Ztschr.  X  77.  He  separates,  no  doubt  rightly,  the  adj. 
iiber  with  its  subst.  tiber  =m  ubertas  from  uber  udder,  deriving  the 
former  from  oib-er  and  the  rt.  oidh  (Skt.  edh  flourish,  be  happy),  the 
latter  from  the  rt  udh.  Otherwise  Corssen  Beitr.  190,  P  151,  Both 
Ztschr.  XIX  221,  who  again  connects  the  two  words  uber  and  tries 
to  establish  vadh,  vafidh  to  stuff  full  as  their  root.  —  Perhaps  the 
Ir.  uth  mammula  (Stokes  Ir.  Gl.  102),  and  the  Welsh  uwd  *pap'  (Spurrell 
Diet.)  belong  here. 

326)  Rt.   irevG   nevd'-soo-s  father-in-law,    brother-in-law, 

son-in-law,  Tcevd'-sgd  mother-in-law,  nst^-iia  string, 
rope. 
Skt.  bandli  badh-nd-mi  bind,  fetter,  unite,  bandhas, 
bandhra-na-m  band,  union,  bandthu-s  union,  con- 
nexion, relation,  bandhu-rd  relationship.  —  Zd. 
band  bind,  baiidaim.)  band. 
Goth,  binda  bind,  band-i  ds^iiog. 
O.-Ir.  co-beden  f.  (gen.  cot-bedna)  conjugatio,  conA)od- 
las  conjunctio  (Z.*  990),  cotbde-lach  necessarius, 
amicus  (Ir.  Gl.  p.  166). 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  I'  261,  Benf.  II  94.  —  With  Grassmann  Ztschr. 
Xn  120  (cp.  above  p.  62)  we  must  consider  bJiandh  to  be  the  Indo- 
Germ.  root,  which  by  the  regular  loss  of  the  aspirates  in  Zend  and 
the  Teutonic  languages  became  band.    In  Gk.  it  was  hardened  into 
262  q)€ve  and  then,   owing  to  the  dislike  felt  to  the  conjunction  of  two 
aspirates  at  the  beginning  of  two  consecutive  syllables,  became  ircvB. 
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The  Latin  of-fend-ix  starap,  knot,  of-fend-i-mm-tu'in  (Feat.  p.  206), 
clearly  belong  here,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Joh.  Schmidt  Voc.  I  127. 
The  comparison  of  fu-m-s,  for  fud-ni-8  (cp.  fus-ti-s)  and  ft-lu-m  (cp. 
No.  167)  is  open  to  many  doubts. 

327)  Rt.  TTiG  neC^'io  persuade,  jteid-'O-fiaL  obey,  ni-noi^-a 

trust,  7ci6-t i-g  faith,   TCeid-'ci  persuasion,   nst-iSa 
obedience. 
Lat.  fid'Oy  f(dre-s,  ftd-u-s,  Dius  Fidius,  foed-us. 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  P  261,  Benf.  II  95.  —  The  aspirates  have  be- 
haved as  in  the  case  of  No.  326:  the  rt  is  bhidh.  So  Corssen  Beitr. 
227,  Grassmami  Ztschr.  XII  120.  Both  coi^jectnre  justly  that  the 
Graeco-Italic  rt.  bhidh  is  weakened  from  bha(n)dh,  and  that  its  pri- 
mary notion  is  'unite*.  The  use  of  the  Ski  compounds  ni-bandh  and 
nir-bcmdh  and  bandh-aka-8  a  pledging,  promise  is  analogous.  Fulda 
Unters.  168  points  out  that  n^CQ^Bvif  in  Homer  constantly  requires  the 
addition  of  dviiov,  €pQivcig,  which  however  is  entirely  dispensed  with 
in  the  case  of  the  middle  'obey',  and  the  intransitive  perf.  ninoid'a 
=3  confide.  Here  we  must  supply  the  connecting  links  let  oneself 
be  boxmd,  join  oneself,  feel  onself  fast  bound,  as  also  in  the  Lat. 
fidere  «  neid'sod'ai.  Pott's  objections  (^.  I  1088)  to  this  view  are 
of  no  great  weight.  —  Th.  Mommsen  R5m.  Forsch.  I  386  connects 
foedus  with  spondeo  and  enovdr^.  But  on  this  hypothesis  the  oe  can- 
not be  explained.  The  expression  fimdum  fieri  give  security,  which 
is  compared  by  Mommsen,  admits  of  being  derived  from  the  rt.  bhandh 
in  the  sense  of  make  oneself  bound.  —  foedus:  bind  =  pax:  rt.  pak 
(No.  343).  —  Quite  otherwise  Pick »  380,  Bugge  Stud.  IV  338. 

328)  Rt.  TTuG  Jtwd'-av-o-fiac^  nsvd'0'(iai  search,  ask,  nva- 

xi-g^  7C€V'6t'g^  TtvC'^a  question,  xsvd^'rjv  en- 
quirer, spy. 

Skt.  rt.  hudh  {bodhrd-mi,  hudh-j-e)  to  awake,  remark, 
become  aware  of,  bodh-ajd-mi  awaken,  give  to 
know,  inform,  hud-dhi-s  (for  budhrHs)  insight, 
perception,  view.  —  Zd.  bud  remark,  awaken. 

O.-S.  an-biod-an  bid,  let  know,  Goth,  anorhmd-an 
i%ixa66siv^  nuQayyiXXeiv^  faur-biud-an  forbid, 
and  bid,  0.-H.-G.  pioiran  offer,  present  [Eng.  bid], 

Ch.-Sl.  bUd-e-ti  vigilare,  bud-i-ti  expergefacere;  Lith. 
btmd-u  inf.  budeti  (intr.),  bud-in-u  (trans.)  wake, 
bud-rU'S  wakeful. 
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Bopp  Gl.,  PoU  I*  251  f.,  who  rightly  gives  the  idea  wake, 
awake,  as  the  primary  one,  whence  in  Greek  the  notion  of  wakeful 
perception  (nvd'-s-ad'ai,  become  awake,  clear),  in  Skt.  and  Zd.  rather 
the  continuous  one  of  being  awake,  and  therewith  of  knowledge. 
With  Homer  the  derived  meaning  enquire  (e.  g.  i  88)  was  only  com- 
ing into  use,  and  hence  Aristarchus  explained  nvd'ia^ai  by  dxovacci 
(Lehrs  Arist.  '^  148).  It  is  strange  that  bitd  in  Zend  means  also  smell, 
in  compounds  of  the  causative  actually  fumigate.  —  Like  the  two 
previous  roots  this  one  had  an  aspirate  at  both  ends  originally:  hhudli, 
(Grassmann  Ztschr.  XII  120).  Hence  the  Delphic  name  of  a  month 
263  Bvaioq  is  remarkable ;  it  is  explained  by  Plutarch  quaest.  Graec.  c.  9 
as  Ilvaiog  "  ev  m  nvazimvai  xal  nvvQ'avovxcti  rov  ^bov  ",  and  is  found 
in  another  passage  in  this  dialect  with  (J  for  n  (Mattaire  dialecti 
p.  140  a).  —  On  the  meanings  of  the  Teutonic  words  which  may  be 
referred  to  the  rt.  bhudh  see  Delbrilck  Ztschr.  f.  d.  Ph.  I  9*  —  Benary's 
comparison  of  the  Lat.  putare  (Lautl.  193)  is  mistaken;  as  am-putarc^ 
putator,  putamen,  lanam  ptUare  (cp.  also  Paul.  Epit.  216)  show,  putare 
is  a  derivative  of  putus  clean  (No.  373),  and  accordingly  means  pri- 
marily *to  clear  up\ 

329)  nv^-(ifjv  (st.  nv^iiBv)  bottom,  stock  of  a  tree, 
Ttvvd-a^  bottom.  —  Skt.  hidhrna-Sy  Zd.  hu-na 
bottom.  —  Lat.  fundus.  —  O.-H.-G.  hodam 
O.'N.  hot-n  [Germ.  Bodm].  —  Ir.  bond,  bonn 
solea,  n.  pi.  buind  (Ir.  Gl.  96,  p.  141). 

Pott  P  252,  Benf.  II  67,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  II  320,  Grassmann  XII, 
114,  with  whom  I  regard  bhudfi  as  the  stem.  —  On  nvvda^^  a  kind 
of  diminutive  with  an  added  strengthening  v  which  in  its  turn  ac- 
counts for  the  8  cp.  Lobeck  Proleg.  447  and  below  p.  516.  —.With 
Corsscn  Beitr.  226  I  agree  in  so  far  as  he  rejects  the  derivation  pro- 
posed by  others  from  hxidlina  for  bradh-na  (rt.  bradJi  more  correctly 
tardh  grow),  but  when  he  goes  himself  to  the  unauthenticated  rt. 
bhufjd  with  a  lingual  </,  which  is  made  to  mean  sustentare  I  can 
follow  him  just  as  little  as  I  can  Pott  and  others,  who  want  to  con- 
nect these  words  with  No.  328.  Our  stem  bhu-dh  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  formation  from  the  shorter  rt.  bhu  grow,  and  that  accordingly  ground 
and  root  get  their  name  from  their  being  the  'place  of  growth'  and 
*a  growth'  respectively;  cp.  O.-Ir.  bunad  gen.  butiid  origo,  st.  bunata 
(Z.*  223,  801).  So  the  Skt.  bhu  earth  comes  from  the  rt.  bhu,  Cp. 
Corssen  P  145.  —  p-u^-o-g,  fivaco-g^  fiod'^o-g  are  discussed  under 
No.  635. 
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n 

A  Greek  tc  corresponds  to  an  Indogermanic  p,  Sanskrit 
p  or  ph,  Zend  p  or  f,  Latin  and  Slavo-Lithuanian  jp,  German 
f  or  (in  the  middle  of  a  word)  b.  In  Old  Irish  p  either 
disappears  (as  is  always  the  case  when  it  is  initial)  or  is 
replaced  by  c,  ch. 


330)   azo  from,  a^  forth,  back.  —  Skt.  apa  away,  forth, 
back,  as  a  prep,  with  abl.  away  from.     Zd.  apa 
with  abl.  from,  apa-na  distant.  —  Lat.  ab  (a,  af- 
au')  abs.  —  Goth,  a/*  a^ro,  ^|,  O.-H.-G.  aba,  fchna 
far,  from. 
Bopp  Vgl.  Gr.  m  492,  Pott  I«  435.  —  The  connection  of  dno 
witht  he  locative  form  Skt.  api  Gk.  ini  cannot  be  mistaken  (cp.  avza 
and  avxi  No.  204).  —  r^uB^o  in  finiQ-on-hv-on  deceive  (subst.  r^nsq- 
on-Ev-g^  rjfesQ-onsv'Tq-g)  corresponds  to  the  Skt.  and  Zend  apara  (de- 
rived from  (tpa)  =  Goth,  afar  later,  otherwise,  different  (Benf.  I  129) 
The  second  element  in  the  word  is  rt.  J^sn,  whence  oip  =  vox;  there 
is  the  Ionic  lengthening  of  a  into  77,  as  in  i^vsfioeig,  9ovQrivs%ig  &c.  264 
The  verb  therefore  means  properly  *to  speak  otherwise*  in  a  bad 
sense,  that  is  otherwise  than  one  believes  it  to  be,  and  the  rinB^on- 
fvrijs  is  og  %     txiqov  fihv  nevd'rj  ivl   (pQBciv^   aXXo  dl    eUnfj  I  313. 
Weber  (Ind.  Studien  II  406)  has  a  coiyecture  on  the  origin  of  the 
particle.    Cp.  supra  p.  80. 

331)    St.  ccQit  '^Aq%'VLai^    aqn-ri   a  kind  of  bird  of  prey, 

aQn'a^{y\  dgji-akio-g  grasping,  greedy,  a^^jr-ag-o 
rob,  ccQndy'fj  hook,  rake,  ccQ7tay-i^  robbery. 
Lat.  rdp-io,  rbp-ax,  rap-idu-s,  rap-tor,  rap-ina. 
For  Gr.  y  =  Lat.  c  cp.  p.  522.  —  The  rongh  breathing  seems 
to  be  UDorganic  or  a  reminiscence  of  f^air.     Otherwise  explained  by 
Pott  Ztschr.  VI  334,  V  216.  —  Pott  I  *  268  and  Corssen  Beitr.  164  con- 
nect rap'io  with,  the  Skt.  lup  lump-ami  rumpo,  irmmpo,  perdo.    This 
root  underlies  the  Gr.  Xuir  and  Lat.  rumpo  (No.  341)  but  it  shows  so 
many  meanings  analogous  to  these  of  onr  root,  tiiat  we  must  certainly 
assume  an  early  duplicate  form  rap  rup  (cp.  supra  p.  58  f.).    The  rt. 
rup  in  Zend  means  to  rob,  and  may  unqnestionably  be  compared  with 
the  Goth.  hi-rai^'On.    More  from  the  Teutonic  languages  in  Diefenb. 
Wtb.  II  164. 
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332;  Zq^'Tj  sickle.  —  Lat.  sarp-o  prune,  sar-men,  sar- 
mmtfa-m  twigs,  0.-H.-G.  sarfj  scarf  sharp.  — 
Ch.-Sl.  srtip-U  sickle. 
Grimm  Gesch.  302,  Schleich.  Ksl.  121,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  II  129,  IV 
22  f.  Corsaen  Beitr.  32,  Nachtr.  70.  For  sarpo  cp.  Fest.  p.  322,  348. 
—  The  Germ,  scarf  by  the  side  of  sarf  makes  it  probable  that  we 
must  assume  with  Euhn  a  rt.  sharp,  which  in  the  Graeco-Italic  period 
became  sarp,  and  in  the  Greek  &piT,  and  not  improbable  that  also 
HaQn-o-g,  carp-o  (No.  42)  grew  out  of  this  by  the  loss  of  s,  Grimm 
compares  also  the  Macedon.  month  rogniatog  (6  ZsictiiifiQiog  Suid.) 
and  identifies  it  with  the  Ch.-Sl.  srupint  July  (Miklos.  Lex.  877).  But 
I  do  not  find  any  evidence  for  the  postulated  yo^^rr)  =  &Q^y  and 
September  would  have  been  too  late  a  harvest-month  even  for  Ma- 
cedonia. —  With  the  assumed  skarpa  Kuhn  further  connects  Skt. 
^dlp-a-s  and  O.-H.-G.  happd,  N.-H.-G.  hippe:  galp-a-s  is  the  name  of 
the  weapon  with  which  Budras  was  wounded,  as  Uranus  with  the 
agnri  (He?.  Theog.  175).    Otherwise  Pictet  II  104. 

- —      333)   Rt.  FcXtt   £1^-0  cause  to  hope,   ilic-o-fiai  I  hope 
(Pf.   ^-oA^r-a),    iXn-i'Sj    iXTC-coQi^   hope,    ikjc-C-tfo 
I  hope. 
Lat.  volop,  volup,  volup-i-s,  volup-td(t)-s. 
The  /  of  FeXir   is  established  by  f'oXwa,   iiXnsto  —  cp.  also 
Hesych.  fioXn(s  iXnig  with  olnig,    Hoffmann  Quaest.  Hom.  II  §  148. 
We  have  also  the  form  Vdparun  =*  'EXTcqpaiQ  on  an  Etruscan  mirror 
(Denkmaler,  Forsch.  u.  Ber.  1864  p.  153).  —  volup  Ennius  Annal.  247 
(Vahlen)  ^multa  volup\   The  word  is  probably  shortened  hom  volup-i-^ 
which  with  its  inserted  subsidiary  vowel  quite  corresponds  to  the  Gr. 
iXnCg,     Schweizer  Ztschr.    IH  209.      The   same  stem  occurs  in  the 
superl.  aXn-v-iGzo-g  (Find.)  the  most  lovely  and  in  ix-aXn-vo-g  de- 
sired (cp.  tsQTt'Vo-g),  which  in  their  meaning   approach   still  more 
265  nearly  the  Latin  words.     There  is  also  dXnocXaiov  (Hesych.  dyanrjt6r\ 
for  which  we  should  perhaps  write  dXnaXsov  (cp.  aQnaXsog,  xaq^- 
Xiog)  a  Doric  for  e  Ahrens  DiaL  Dor.  113.  —  For  the  shorter  rt  of 
this  stem  see  above  p.  77. 

334)  iiiTti-g  gnat.  —  Lat.  apis.  —  O.-H.-G.  imhi  bee. 
Pott  IP  74,  Benf.  11  75,  FcJrstemann  Ztschr.  Ill  55,  59,  Lottner 

XI  166.  The  0.-H.-G.  hia-  N.-H.-G.  biene  and  Lith.  bi-ti,  bi-t-is  bee 
are  also  referred  to  this  form,  by  assuming  a  loss  of  the  initial  vowel. 
The  neglect  of  the  correspondence  of  mutes  is  explained  by  the  na- 
sal.   A  connection  with  nivca  is  more  easily  asserted  than  proved. 

335)  ijti  on,  to.  —  Skt.  api  (pi)  as  adv.  further,  also, 

as  prefix  to,  after.     Zd.  aipi  as  adv.  also,  even, 
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as  prefix^  to,  as  prep,  with  ace.  after,  on,  with 
instrum.  to,  with  loc.  at  the  side  of.  —  Lat.  oh. 

—  Lith.  ape  about,  over  (with  ace.),  -pi  (after  gen.) 
with,  api-,  ap-  in  the  meaning  of  the  Germ.  he-. 

Bopp  Vergl.  Gr.  HI  490,  Pott  V  506.  —  It  is  worth  noticing 
that  api  as  a  preposition  with  a  case  following  it,  does  not  occor  in 
Skt.,  while  in  its  not  very  common  use  as  a  prefix,  e.  g.  in  api-dhd- 
na-m  cover  (cp.  ini-^s-fia),  api-ga-s  =  inC-yovo-q  it  closely  corre- 
sponds to  ^nC.  The  adverbial  use  of  api  reappears  in  Gr.  ^u-bC,  where 
inl  is  the  anticipated  particle  of  the  apodosis,  in  the  sense  of  Hhcn* 
(Elucidations  of  the  Greek  Grammar  [E.  T.]  p.  215).  In  the  case  of 
Lat.  oh  the  meaning  ad  (cp.  ohvianiy  obire,  obdere  =»  inid^sCvaiy  ob- 
oedio,  cp.  lna%ovm,  apporttmm)  came  tut  more  clearly  in  the  earlier 
language  (Fest.  p.  178).  Cp.  Coirssen  IP  1026.  —  Lith.  ap-  in  com- 
pounds: cp.  InCx^coq  gilded  over,  obaurare  .(AppuL),  Lith.  ap-duksinu 
I  gild.  ~  With  regard  to  form  ap-i  is  related  to  ap-a  as  a  locative 
to  an  instrumental  (cp.  dno  No.  330)  but  both  have  crystallized  into 
adverbs,  just  as  the  Lat.  abl.  apud  (old  by-form  apor)  which  is  hence 
in  meaning  connected  with  M,  Corssen  P  197  now  agrees  with 
Pott  in  regarding  apiAd  as  a  compound  of  api  and  ad,  but  without 
convincing  me.  —  As  to  the  origin  of  the  word  we  may  note  the 
Skt.  api'tva-m  distribution,  share. 

336)  m-otp  (st.  iTC'Oit)  hoopoe.  —  Lat*  up-tip-a, 

Kuhn  Ztschr.  Ill  69.  —  The  form  is  reduplicated,  in  Greek  by 
means  of  the  s  usual  in  the  perfect,  in  Latin  &i  in  io-tondi  by  the 
same  vowel,  up-up-a  for  an  older  op-op  a. 

337)  ijitd,  £fido(iO'g.  —  Skt.  saptan,  Zd.  haptan  seven, 

sap-ta-mas  the  seventh.  -—  Lat.  septem,  septumus. 

—  Goth,  sihun.  —  Ch--Sl.  sedmX,  Lith.  septyn-t 
seven,  Ch.-Sl.  sedmyj,  Lith.  septtntors,  sek-ma-s 
the  seventh.  —  O.-Ir.  secfit  septem,  sechtmad 
Septimus  {Z?  303.  310). 

Bopp  GL,  Schleich.  Ksl.  187  &c.  —  For  the  weakening  in  the 
ordinal  cp.  oySoog  and  p.  526.  The  change  of  the  labial  into  a  A;  in 
the  Lith.  sihna-s  is  highly  irregular.  Ought  we  to  consider  scik,  sap 
follow  as  the  root  (p.  453)  KOlle  in  the  GOtt.  Nachr.  1866  p.  318 
notices  that  the  Turkish  word  for  seven  means  follower. 

s     338)   Rt.  dpTT  ?(f7t'G)  (Impf.  aJQ^-o-v)  I  go,  creep,  ^p;r-v-goj  26G 
I  creep,  crawl,  iQit-exo-v  creeping  thing,  eQn-riityg 
tetter  (on  the  skin),  2JaQnrjd(6v{?),  oQTC-rj^  shoot  (?), 
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Skt.  rt.  sarpy  sarp-d-mi  serpo,  eo,  sarp-a-s  serpens. 
Lat.  serp-o,  serp'€n(t)-s,  serp-tda.  —  Pro-serp^na  (?). 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  I  *  259,  Benf.  I  62.  —  sqxsiv  is  for  from  mean- 
ing only  creep.  But  the  proper  meaning  appears  in  all  three  lang- 
uages to  be  that  of  an  even  motion  along  the  ground.  —  Lat.  r^ 
however  probably  arose  by  metathesis  from  srep-o,  for  sr  is  not  an 
allowable  combination  of  sounds.  So  the  Zd.  rap  go,  which  Justi 
identifies  with  Skt.  sarp,  Lottner  (Ztschr.  VII  188)  quotes  Lett,  rahpt 
creep.  The  question  whether  Proserpina  is  a  genuine  Lat.  form,  or 
borrowed  from  the  Gr.  TleQastpovrj  has  been  discussed  with  reference 
to  the  old  form  of  the  gen.  Frosepnais  (Ritschl  Suppl.  prise,  latin.  I 
p.  XIV)  by  Usener  Rh.  Mus.  XXII  436,  Grassma-  n  Ztschr.  XVI  106, 
Zeyss  XVII  436;  but  I  fail  to  find  anywhere  a  decisive  argument. 

339)  Rt.  Xa)Li7T  IdnTt-o  I  shine,  gleam,  ka^LTC-zr^Q  lamp, 

Aaft3r-a(d)-g  torch,   ka^LTt-Qo-s  gleaming,   Accft^r-iy 
scum,  Xdic-rj  scum,  slime.  —  "O-lvfut-o-g  (?). 
Lat.  limp-idu-s.  —  Lith.  lep-s-nd  flame. 

Bopp  on  the  language  of  the  Old  Prussians  p  40.  —  The  com- 
parison of  Skt.  dip  gleam,  is  quite  baseless.  —  The  v  in  "O-lvnJco-s 
is  Aeolic.  —  Lat.  limp-idths  is  for  lemp-idt^s.  As  the  root  appears 
without  the  nasal  in  Xdn-rjy  perhaps  also  lep-or,  lep-idu-s  (cp.  lucu- 
lentus)  —  which  cannot  be  connected  with  Gr.  Isitro-s  — ,  and  even 
lep-u8  as  the  light,  gray  animal  (a  Sicil.  Isnogis  quoted  by  Varro 
L.  L.  V  §  101 ,  might  belong  here).  Lanter-na,  only  in  late  times 
Interna  (Bucheler  Rhein.  Mus.  XVIII  393,  Schmitz  XIX  301)  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  lcc(unti^Q.  The  8  in  the  Lith.  word  is  inserted 
(Schleicher  Lith.  Sprache  I  120). 

340)  Rt  XiTT  Awr-a,  Itjc-og  fat,   XtTC-aQO-g  fatty,  shining, 

k'7C-ccQ-T^g   persevering,   eager,    I'jtctQ-e-co   I  hold 

fast,  entreat,  a-XcLtp-co  I  anoint,  aXei^ccQ,  alBttpa 

salve. 
Skt.    lip    (Ump-drmi),    Ved.    rip    besmear,    anu-lip 

anoint,  lep-OrS,  lep-Ornorm  ointment 
Ch.-Sl.  lep-i'ti  conglutinare,  lep-H  viscum,  lep^  de- 

corus,  Lith.  limp-u  inf.  Vtp-ti  stick,  U^mi-s  sticky. 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  P  258,  W.  I  608,  Schleich.  Ksl.  121.  —  Una 
dlf£(psad^ai  in  Thuc.  I  6  and  elsewhere  removes  all  doubt  as  to  the 
vowel  elided  in  the  Hom.  Un\  though  Kissling  goes  wrong  Ztschr. 
XVII  201.  In  a-Xsi(p-a}  we  may  easily  recognize  prothetic  a  and  aspi- 
ration.   The  latter  perhaps  also  occurs  in  Xt.ii>(p6-g  cvTiotpdvtrjg,  tpsid- 
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toXog  (dirty  fellow),  Xifk<pB6siv  dnatav  trick  (cp.  Germ,  anschmieren) 
Hesych.  —  Lat.  Iippu8  Paali  Ztschr.  XVJII  10  maiDtains  to  be  a  ge- 
nuine Latin  form  for  Upu-s.  But  adeps  is  borrowed  from  aXBiq>a 
(Benf.  II  122)  with  d  for  Z  aa  in  Capitodium  (Corssen  Nachtr.  276). 
Cp.  dXi(peaai'  atiaUy  aXBtpeittaov'  aXeitfjov  Hesych.  —  Milllenhoff  re- 
gards also  0.-H.-G.  Wbara  ^ecar  and  Ubir-meri,  ge-liber-ot  coagnlatum, 
concretom  as  related,  while  Pauli  (K5rpertheile  18)  connects  lebara  2Q7 
with  the  Hom.  XanaQt},  flank.  —  The  meaning  passes  from  that  of 
fat  into  that  of  brightness  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  that  of  sticking 
on  the  other.  Plato  Crai  427  b :  to  Xiicccgov  xorl  to  noXXw^Bg.  Fick  * 
169  connects  the  Goth,  hi-leih-an  to  cleave,  to  remain,  with  this  root, 
^  not  with  Gr.  XbCtho  (No.  625).  The  great  difference  in  meaning  will 
^  not  allow  me  to  r^ognize  any  connection  with  Lat.  liqu-eo:  this  is 
related  rather  to  the  Zend  ric  pour  out. 

341)  Rt.  XuTT  XvTt'Qo-g  troublesome,  Iwc-rj  trouble,  pain, 

kvn-i'io  trouble,  kvnr^-QO-^  grieving. 
Skt.  lu/p  (lump-drfni)  break  to  pieces,  beat,  damage, 

lup-tOrS  destroyed,  lup  decay. 
Lat.  ru-m-p-o  (?). 
O.-N.  ryf  rumpo. 
Lit.  riip-i-ti  trouble,  nip  man  it  troubles  me,  rup-u-s 

anxious. 

Pott  I  *  268,  Benf.  II  4.  —  Many  difficulties  still  present  them- 
selves in  this  grouping,  on  individual  i»oint8.  Still  we  may  perhaps 
derive  the  notion  of  troubling  and  of  troublesome  from  the  more 
physical  idea  of  breaking  as  above  under  No.  148  and  No.  284.  With 
regard  to  this,  it  is  worth  noticing  ihat  in  Homer  we  find  only  Xvn- 
QO-g  as  an  epithet  of  poor  soil,  while  Xvn-rj  with  its  derivatives  does 
not  occur  till  later.  For  the  interchange  of  r  and  I  see  p.  637  ff. 
Cp.  on  No.  331. 

342)  Rt.   VCTT    a-vetlf'io-g    sister's  son    or    brother's   son 

(fern,  -a),  vBTt-od-eg  oflFspring,  descendants. 

Skt.  nap-tar,  napdt  scion,  grand-child,  fern,  napti 
daughter,  grand-daughter,  Zd.  naptar,  napai  de- 
scendant, napt-i  (f.)  kinship,  naptya  ^n.)  family. 

Lat.  nepd(t)'S,  fern,  nept-i-s, 

O.-N.  nefi  brother,  O.-H.-G.  'nefo  nepos,  cognatus, 
O.-N.  nift  sister,  O.-H.-G.  niflila  neptis.  —  Goth. 
nith-ji-s  m.  nitk-jo  f,  6vyyBv^g. 
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Ch.-Sl.  netij  filius  fratris  vel  sororis,  Bohem.  neti 

(st.  nefer)  niece. 
O.-Ir.  necht  neptis  (Z.*68),  Com.  noU  neptis  (Z.*  158): 

Ir.  niae,  gen.  niath  fiKus  sororis  (Z.*  255,  256), 

Cymr.  ney,  nei,  plur.  neyeynt,  nyeint  fratris  vel 

sororis  filius  (Z.^  293). 
Bopp  Gl,  Pott  IP  821,  Ebel  Ztschr.  I  298,  Beitr.  II  168,  Kuhn 
Ind.  Studien  I  326,  Miklos.  Lex.  444,  Benf.  II  66,  S&mavMa  WOrterb. 
106,  where  proofs  are  given  of  the  more  general  meaning  of  the  Skt. 
word,  ofibpring,  child,  e.  g.  napdt  apdm  child  of  the  waters.  Preci- 
sely the  same  connection  occurs  in  Zend.  —  Schleich.  Ksl.  125  and 
Miklos.  Lex.  explain  the  Goth,  and  Slav,  forms  by  the  loss  of  the 
labial.  —  d-vetfj-io-g  is  for  a-vsm-io-s  and  is  rightly  explained  by 
Ebel  Ztschr.  I  293  and  Max  MQller  Oxford  Essays  (1856)  p.  21  as 
*  fellow- nephew'  (Mitenkel),  con-nepot-iu  8.  As  to  the  much-discussed 
vinodsg  {d  404  tpcixcti  vinoSsg  xccX^s  UXoav9vrig)  I  start  from  the  fact 
that  Alexandrine  poets  used  the  word  in  the  sense  of  dnoyovoi:  Theocr. 
268  XVII  26  ccd'ccvcctoi  dl  xalsvvtai  iol  vinodsg,  Cleon  Sic.  Bergk  Poet. 
Lyr.  '  p.  666  figiaQol  roQyotpovov  vinoSsg,  Callim.  ap.  Scbol.  Pind. 
Isthm.  II  9  o  KsLog  *T}XC%ov  vinovg.  They  certainly  would  not  have 
ventured  to  do  this,  had  there  not  been  an  old  tradition  in  favour 
of  this  meaning,  xorra  xiva  ylciaocip  ot  anoyovot  says  Eustath.  on 
Od.  p.  1502,  62.  Hence  we  must  not  be  misled  by  the  opposite  views 
of  other  grammarians  in  the  Scholia  to  the  Od.  in  Apollon.  Lex.  &c., 
but  we  must  assume  an  ancient  vsnoSsg  =  nepotes,  the  9  being  ex- 
plained perhaps  by  the  resemblance  in  sound  to  noSsg.  Is  the  gloss 
of  Hesych.  vsonrQcci  vtwv  dvyazsQsg  possibly  a  corruption  of  vint(^i? 
The  difference  in  quantity  between  pinoSsg  and  nepotes  is  the  less 
surprising,  inasmuch  as  we  find  side  by  side  in  the  Eastern  languages 
the  three  stems  napdt,  napat  and  napt  {napt-i).  —  As  to  the  root 
very  various  conjectures  have  been  made,  among  others  by  Spiegel 
Ztschr!  XIII  370  ff.,  Pictet  II  357.  —  Com.  noil  and  Ir.  nedU  corre- 
spond just  as  Com.  seyth  and  Ir.  secht  seven.  Ir.  nieie,  a  stem  in  t 
and  Cymr.  nei,  a  stem  in  nt  remind  us  of  the  Gothic  and  Slavonic 
words.  According  to  O'Davoren's  Gloss,  p.  108  the  Ir.  necht  has  also 
the  meaning  '  daughter  ^  Ir.  nicte  means  also  sister  (Z.^  256  im  orba 
mic  niath  circa  hereditatem  filii  sororis). 

—        343)    Rt.   TTttY   itijy-w-(it  {i-naY-riv)    fix,    nrjy-(ia  jodued 

work,  stand,  nriy-o-g  firm,  strong,  Tcccy-o-g^  ndx-vrj 

rime,  frost,  ndy-i]  trap,  snare,  3ra<y<r-aAo-^peg,  nail. 

Skt.  pdi'-a-s  snare,  noose,  pdgorjdrmi  bind,  pcy-rchs 

fat,  stout.  —  Zd.  pag  bind. 
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Ldt.  pac-irSC-OTy  pax,  pac-i-o(n)j  paC'tio(n),  pang-o 
{p^'O),  pig-nus,  pd-lu-s  —  {con,  dis)  -pe-sc-o? 

Goth.  faJiran  catch,  fuUa-fahrjan  txavov  noistv^  f^^ff^s 
ev^stos^  0.-H.-6.  fuog-ay  ga-fuogi  aptus,  gorfag- 
jan  satisfacere,  fah  (Germ,  fach)  department. 

Pott  II,  2,  661,  Benf.  II  90.  Ind.  lect  Kil.  aest.  1867  p.  IX  where 
I  believe  I  have  proved  that  pak  was  the  root  form,  and  pag  weak- 
ened from  it.  —  Prom  the  former  is  derived  ndoaaXo-g  (for  nayt-jaXo-g). 
In  Latin  both  occur  side  by  side  (Corssen  I*  393),  the  Gothic  forms 
presuppose  k.  As  even  in  Skt.  pag-ra-s  the  soft  soimd  appears,  the 
weakening  of  the  form  is  apparently  very  old.  Following  Euhn 
Ztschr.  I  461  I  once  connected  with  this  group  Skt.  pagas,  with  which 
nt]yttCog  is  compared;  but  according  to  the  Pet.  Diet,  the  word  means 
brightness ,  glitter,  and  hence  is  far  removed.  —  We  must  assume  the 
fundamental  meaning  to  be  that  of  binding  fast,  from  which  the  ideas 
of  catching  (ep.  nayrf),  making  firm  (freezing)  and  joining  are  easily 
derived.  Some  also  derive  from  this  root  Skt.  pag-u-s  =  Lat.  pec-u, 
Goth.  fat?h-u  (possessions),  O.-H.-Q.^-v,  O.-Pr.  pek-u  and  connect  them 
with.  Gr.  noiv  flock  (Pott  W.  I  206,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  II  272):  but  the 
last  word,  whose  meaning  difPers,  and  which  the  Greek  laws  of  sound 
do  not  allow  us  to  connect  with  them,  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
root  iro  noi-fij^v  (No.  372),  and  has  therefore  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  the  present  root.  —  Cp.  a-noc^  under  No.  699. 

344)  nai'to  strike.  —  Lat.  pav-io,  pavi-mentu-m,  de-puv-Sre,  269 

Benf.  II  77.  —  The  u  of  d^uvere  (Paul.  Ep.  p.  70,  3  from  Lu- 
cilius  Pf.  d^^vit)  is  weakened  from  a  as  in  con-tubem-it^m.  Is  nxuC-(o 
related  to  naC'ta  just  as  ntoXtg  to  noXigl  —  Whether  Skt.  pav-i-s  tire 
of  a  wheel,  ferrel  of  a  spear  and  pav-irchm  a  weapon,  pav-tru-s 
thunderbolt  are  related,  the  isolation  of  these  words  makes  it  hard 
to  determine.  —  Further  combinations  with  regard  to  the  Latin  words 
in  Pott  W.  I  1113,  Corssen  I*  368. 

345)  ytaka^ir^  flat  hand.  —  Lat,  pcUma,  pcUmn-s,  —  A.-S. 

folma,  O.-H.-G.  volma  flat  hand.  —  O.-Ir.  Urn  f. 
manus  (st.  Mind  Z.*  241). 

Pott  P  109,  Grimm  Gesch.  396.  —  With  the  meaning  *span' 
which  palmus  also  has,  is  connected  naXMorrjy  Att.  naXaati^  {tSTtdi^v 
9a%tvX{ov  (litQov  Hesych.).  Pauli  K5rpertheile  p.  21  (cp.  Delbi-iick 
Ztschr.  f.  d.  Phil.  I  146)  assumes  that  the  word  is  connected  with 
Skt.  pd^-8  (m.)  hand,  where  the  9  points  to  the  loss  of  r,  and  derives 
it  from  rt.  par,  nXa  (No.  366):  K^n  *  Metathesis'  p.  60  from  rt.  pal 
to  be  flat  (No.  363).  —  From  the  meaning  grasp  come  nctXaftd-o-fiaiy 
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nalcc(id(ov,  TlccXafiiqSrjg  (Pott   Ztschr.  V  277).    —    Stokes  Ir.  Gl.  34 
compares  Ir.  lam  with  Xa^ificivm, 

346)  ytagci,  na^tci^  JtaQ^  na  by  the  side  of,  to  the  side  of. 

—  Skt.  para  away,  from,  forth,  towards,  para-m 
beyond,  pare  thereupon,  further,  parens  further, 
goneiy,  para-tas  further,  away,  Zd.  jpora  before, 
besides.  —  Lat  j)er,  Osc.  perum  without,  —  Goth. 
fra-,  fair,  0.-H.-G.  /or-  /%r-,  N.-H.-G.  ver-.  —  Lith. 
par-  back,  per  through,  throughout. 

Bopp  Yergl.  Gramm  III  501,  where  also  an  explanation  is  given 
of  the  incontestably  related  forms  mqC  Skt.  pan  &c.,  Grimm  Gr.  II 
724,  Pott  P  457.  —  Skt.  para  like  pare^a  bears  the  plainest  marks 
of  being  an  instrumental,  which  we  most  also  assume  to  be  the  case 
with  nagd:  by  the  side  of  this  we  have  the  Epic  naQa£,  which,  as 
being  evidently  a' locative,  corresponds  to  the  Skt.  and  Zd.  pari. 
Another  case  again,  the  accusative,  occurs  in  Skt.  param,  Osc.  perum, 
where  the  meaning  ^exceeding',  'without'  in  perum  doium  mallom  is 
established  by  Eirchhoff  (das  Stadtrecht  von  Bantia  p.  23)  and  Lange 
(die  Osc.  Inschriffc  der  tab.  Bantina  p.  f6).  The  shortest  form  of  nuQcc 
is  9ra  in  inscriptions  from  Knidos  (Wachsmuth  Rh.  Mus.  XVIU  570). 
From  the  fundamental  meaning  by  the  side  of,  which,  if  viewed  in  re- 
lation to  motion  gives  the  other  meanings  towards,  beyond,  past,  the 
various  significations  of  the  particles  here  brought  together,  may  be 
derived.  The  Gr.  nccQci  in  its  temporal  use  with  the  accusative,  e.  g. 
utaQci  navta  tov  ^(ov  corresponds  completely  with  the  Lat.  per  (cp.  also 
parum-peTj  patUis-per):  in  the  same  way  nuQu  tovtov  ylvBxai  i}  cm- 
xriqla  =»  per  hunc  servamur,  cp.  per  me  licet;  perhibere  answers  to 
na^ixsiv  just  as  naQala(t>§dvsiv  to  perdpere^  perire  and  the  old  Lat. 
perhitere  to  nagi^tcHv,  pervertere  to  naQai^siv,  perjurium  to  naf^voyLoq. 
The  use  in  malam  partem  may  however  be  recognized  also  in  the 
Skt.  para,  e.  g.  in  pard-i  to  go  away,  separate,  pard-dd  prodere,  per- 
dere.  There  is  a  striking  agreement  between  the  Lit.  p^r  and  the 
Latin,  for  which  cp.  Schleicher  Lit  Gr.  p.  282  flf.,  *p^  through,  of 
270 spaces  traversed',  'to  denote  the  means^  only  with  persons':  and  yet 
the  same  Lith.  ph'  in  uses  such  as  ph"  mer  beyond  measure  may  be 
compared  again  with  the  Gr.  nagd  (nccQa  [titQov).  The  g^rouping 
above  rests  on  these  evident  analogies.  —  Fritsch  too  (Vergleichende 
Bearbeitung  der  griech.  u.  lat.  Partikeln  2.  Theil.  Giessen  1858. p.  24) 
compares  Lat.  per  with  naQti.  Cp.  No.  847,  356,  357,  359.  —  Rau 
*de  praep.  nuQu  usu'  Stud.  III. 

347)  nccQog  before,   TtQO-^ccQOi-d'ev  before.  —  Skt.  puras 
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ante,  Zd.  pa/ra  before.  —  Goth,  faura,  0.-H.-6. 
vora  before;  Goth*  faury  O.-H.-G.  furi  for. 

Cp.  No.  346.  Kuhn  Ztscbr.  Ill  240.  —  naqoq  looks  like  a  genitive- 
form  from  a  stem  ita^,  and  corresponds  so  far  to  the  Skt.  paras. 
But  this  is  connected  by  its  meaning  with  para,  while  pwr-as  (gen.) 
pur-d  (instram.)  mean  in  front,  before.  In  Zend  para  with  ace.  instr. 
and  abl.  means  before,  with  dat.  without,  paro  sooner,  pare  before 
Hence  puras  is  probably  weakenend  from  parous  and  radically  ident- 
ical with  No.  346. 

348)  na-ti^Q   (st.   tcoxsq),  —  Skt.  pi-td  (st.  pUar),     Zd. 

pita  (st.  patar),  —  Lat.  Umbr.  pa-ter.  —  Goth. 
fa-dar,  O.-H.-G.  fcUar,  —  O.-Ir.  cUhir  pater,  gen. 
athar  {Z?  262). 

Bopp  61.  &c.  —  The  rt.  is  preserved  in  the  Skt.  pa  nourish, 
.  protect;  the  specifically  Eastern  t  in  pi-tar^  recurring  in  the  Lat. 
compound  Juppiter  is  a  weakening  from  a.  On  the  doubled  p  cp. 
Corssen  Ausspr.  I'  211,  Pauli  Ztschr.  XVIII  8.  ~  We  may  notice 
the  correspondence  of  pitr-vja-Sy  natifag  and  patruus  father's  brother 
to  which  O.-H.-Q.  fataro  uncle,  A.-S.  fadhu  aunt  on  the  father's  side 
(Pictet  n  367)  also  belong;  and  of  Skt.  pitr-ja-s  paternal  =■  ndtQ-io-g^ 
patr-iu-s. 

349)  Ttdto-g  path,  step,  naxi-m  step.  —  Skt.  pcUha-s  way, 

path,  st.  pathy  panthy  pathi,  panthan  way,  Zd. 
pathan  way.  —  Lat.  p(m(t)'S,  ponti-fex.  —  Ch.-Sl. 
porti  way. 

Bopp  GL,  Potfc  U*  241.  Benf.  II  93.  —  I  stated  in  Ztschr.  I  34 
my  conjecture,  that  novro-g  also  meant  properly  path  (like  vyqa 
-KilBv^a)  and  was  related  to  ndtog  as  niv^og  to  ndt^og.  Cp.  Kuhn 
Ztschr.  IV  75,  Pictet  I  116.  In  the  Pet.  Diet,  the  meaning  water  is 
also  given  for  pdthas  and  pdtha-m.  —  On  the  older  meaning  of  pon-a 
way  cp.  Cic.  ad  Att.  I  14.  5,  Lange  R«m.  Alterth.  II*  457.  —  It  is 
hard  to  determine  the  relation  of  the  k,'^!^pM  path,  to  these  words. 
According  to  Grassmann  Ztschr.  XII  134  (cp.  Tobler  IX  245)  the  p 
remained  unchanged  here,  while  in  O.-N.  fait  ibam  and  O.-H.-G.  fendo 
pedes  it  experienced  the  regular  modification.  —  Stokes  Tr.  01.  13 
identifies  Ir.  ath  ford  with  ndzogy 

350)  ytat'Boiiat  (i-xda-aa'to)  eat,  a-jca^-to-g  without  food. 

—  Goth,  fod-jan  xQitpsiv^  fod-ein-s  tQoipi^.  —  Ch.-SI. 
pit-a-ti  tQiq>Hv^  pit-omu  fattened. 
Bopp  Gl.  s.  V.  pd,  which  rt.  with  the  meaning  support  probably 
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271  underlies  these  words  which  are  extended  by  t,  and  certainly  the  Lat. 
pa-sC'O-r  (cp.  Skt.  go-pa-s  cowherd),  pa-bu-lu-m,  pas-tor,  Pales  (cp. 
Preller  R5m.  Mythol.  365)  perhaps  also  Gr.  Ildvy  Lat.  pd-ni-s  (Mess- 
apian  nav6g)j  Lith.  pe-na-s  fodder,  p«-nti  nourish,  ple-tu-s  (plur.) 
noon:  while  Gr.  nd-o-iuxi  acquire,  ni-na-iuii  belongs  to  No.  377. 
The  Lith.  words  remind  us  also  of  the  Lat.  pe-n-tis  {omne  quo  vescimur 
Cic),  pencUes,  penes,  pene4ro;  the  idea  stores,  store  room,  furnishes 
the  intermediate  step  to  the  latter.  —  Pott  W.  I  198  ff.,  Benf.  II  72, 
Schleich.  Esl.  119.  —  The  Ch.-Sl.  verb  shows  that  Grassmann  Ztschr. 
XI  33  is  wrong  in  doubting  the  expanded  verbal  stem  pat.  —  We  may 
notice  for  the  formation  of  the  present  nieosxai-  Ic^Cti  (Heeych.).  — 
Stokes  Beitr.  VII  33  compares  O.-Ir.  caittdm  esse,  c  occurs  also  else- 
where in  Irish  for  p. 

^         351)   St.   nav  7tav-(o   make   to   cease,    nav-o-fiai   cease, 
Ttav'ka,  nav6(okiq  rest,  nav-Qo-g  small. 
Lat  paurlU'S,  pau-cu-s,  pau-per. 
Goth,  fav-ai  (plur.)  few,  0.-H.-G.  foM,  A.-S.  fedixt, 
Eng.  few. 
Grimm  Gesch.  396,  Euhn  Ztschr.  I  516.  —  The  second  element 
in  pauper  must  be  undoubtedly  compared,  as  Pott  II  *  481  saw,  with 
opi-paruSy  parere,  parare.   Kuhn  Ztschr.  X  320.    But  partus  presents 
a  difBculty,  for  it  lies  very  near  to  Gr.  itav^og  (cp.  nervus  and  vbv- 
QOv\  but  on  the  other  hand  it  can  hardly  be  separated  from>7)aru-m^ 
par-cu-s,  par-c-o  (Corssen  Beitr.  467).  —  ITor  pautu-s  Corssen  II*  531. 

352)   xek'O-g^  nsk-i^o-g,  nsX-Xo-g,  ytsXidvo-g  swarthy,  pale, 
noX-io-g  gray.   —   Skt.  pd-i-ta-s  gray.  -—  Lat. 
pall-e-Oy  pall'idu'S,  pullu-s.  —  O.-H.-G.  fah  (fal- 
aw-er).  —  Ch.-Sl.  pla-vti  albus,  lA^.pdl-va-s  fallow, 
yellowish,  pHl-ka-s  ash-gray. 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  I »  120,  Benf.  II  81,  Schleich.  Ksl.  120.  —  The 
meaning  of  the  Lat.  puttu-s  has  the  clearest  analogy  in  the  Macedon. 
niXlrj-g,  fem.  niXlri,  which  is  explained  by  Ti<pif<6d7ig  (Sturz  de  dial. 
Maced.  p.  45)  and  from  which  the  name  niXXrj  is /derived,  though 
others,  it  is  true,  prefer  to  connect  it  with  at  nsX-cct,  U&oi  (=^  fd-s), 
—  Corssen  Nachtr.  232  assumes  for  li-ve-o,  liv-or,  UV'tdu-s  an  adjective 
stem  plUvo,  Id^^ifial  with  the  Ch.-Sl.  pla-vu.    The  common  funda- 
mental meaning  is  'pale';  the  loss  of  the  p  is  as  in  la-tus  (No.  367b). 
To  these  he  adds  (I'  533)  also  oh-Hv-i'Sci ^  which  according  to  this 
view  means  properly  *to  darken  oneself  \    Otherwise  Leo  Meyer  Ztschr. 
XIV  81.    Hchn  241,  245  connects  niXna,  x&leidg  dove  and  palumba 
with  these  words. 
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354)   ^i^^  fell,  hide,  leather,   nikag  hide,    iQV6l-iceka^ 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  ixi-Jtkoo-g  caul,  ini- 
noX-ri  surface. 
Lat,  pelli'Sj  ptdv^nu-s,  pulv4nar, 
Goth,   'fin,   thnUS'fill  leprosy,   O.H.-G.  fi'h   Gl<>tli- 

fillein-s  dsQiuctivog. 
Lit.  pleve  skin,  caul. 
Pott  I*  264,  Benf.  II  83.  —  The  fundamental  meaning  of  this 
stem,  confined  as  it  seems  to  the  European  languages,  must  have  been 
that  of  surface.    Now  as  this  conception  is  very  near  that  of  plain, 
we  might  compare  the  Lat.  pala-m  on  the  open  field  (cp.  Germ,  auf 
der  Hand)  and  so  far  the  opposite  to  arcanum  and  secretum,  Ch.-Sl.  272 
polje  field  (Mikl.  Lex.)  and  also  the  O.-H.-G.  feld,  though  here  the 
suffix  is  different.    In  pala-m  then  would  be  the  same  petrified  case- 
form,  an  occurs  in  da-m,  perpera-m,  oli-m,  in  a  locative  sense.    Nos. 
102,  367  b,  368  are  related.  —  Corssen  II*  161  now  separates  pulvinar 
from  these  words. 

-     354)   Rt   TTCV  niv'O'iuti   work,   am  in  need,   ndv-ri(tyg, 

TtsvH'XQO-g  poor,  nav-ia  poverty,  nsvictai  serfs, 

novo-g    work,   Ttovi-CD   work,    8ufl*er,    itoV'fiQO-g 

.troublesome,    bad.    —    jcstva   hunger,    r^-nav-Ca 

need  (?). 

Lat.  penuria? 

0.-H.-6.  ^oannafiy  Goth.  O.-H.-G.  sjnnnan,  O.-H.-G. 

spanna. 
Ch.-Sl.  pin-q  (inf.  pf-ti)  crucify,   Bohem.  pn-ou-H, 
Ch.-Sl.    sii-pf'ti    compedibus    adstringere,   pq-to 
compes.  Lit.  pin-U  twist,  pdn-H-s  cord  to  tie  the 
feet  of  cattle. 
Schleicher  Ksl.  120,  Benf.  360.  —  According  to  him  we  must 
assume  a  root  span,  preserved  in  its  purest  form  in  anav-i-i  want, 
as  in  O.-H.-G.  spanan  to  entice,  urge  on,  span/nan  strain,  be  strained, 
with  a  loss  of  the  v  in  ena-(o  draw  {cnd-a-iia,  cna-a-iAO-g)  spa-tiu-tn, 
but  with  a  loss  of  the  initial  consonant  in  the  form  nsv,  acquiring  here- 
with a  less  physical  signification.    From  the  fuller  root-form  cira  the 
Dor.  and'SiO'V  =»  Att.  axdSiov  (Ahrens  Dor.  109)  race-course  is  derived. 
—  In  pin'tlria  the  e  seems  to  be  diphthongal ,  and  the  word  is  most 
closely  connected  with  nsi:va  (Pott  W.  I  247).  —  Thus  Rt.  ttcv  (f.  cttcv)  : 
ora  =«  T€v  :  xa,  t^v  :  fa.    Add  ni-nov-d'-a,  i-na-d'-o-v  p.  84.    For  the 
loss  of  an  initial  8  see  p.  683.    Cp.  Pott  W.  I  382,  Corssen  Nachtr. 
CuBTiUB,  Etymology.  22 
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109,  I  *  479,  where  inter  alia  he  translates  sua  spante  from  one's  own 
impulse,  and  compares  the  O.-H.-G.  apan-s-t  incitement,    Cp.  No.  362. 

355)  ^r/o^,  noo-d^ri.  —  Skt,  ved.  pas-as  membrum  virile. 
Lat.  pints.  —  M.-H.-G.  visellin  penis.  —  Lit. 
piS'd  (jpyZ'da)  cunnus,  ^-ti  coire  cum  muliere. 

Pott  W.  II  2,  430,  cp.  W.  I  203,  Aufrecht  Ztschr.  I  288,  who 
derives  ns-og  from  9ra<r-op,  pe-ni-s  from  pes-ni-s ,  and  compares  also 
O.-H.-G.  fas-al  foetus.  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  II  263 
I  showed  that  the  oniog  which  has  found  its  way  into  some  lexicons 
with  this  signification,  does  not  anywhere  occur,  and  hence  it  is  rightly 
omitted  in  Steph.  Thesaurus.  It  rests  only  on  the  stupid  etymology 
iu  the  Et.  M.  niog,  olftatf  %ux  tlXsi^iv  zpv  a  oti  ana  xal  ixzshstat. 
—  Corssen  Nachtr.  296. 

356)   nsQci-^  (3rf(>if<yo)  press  through,  jropo-g  way,  way 

through,  TCOQ-d'-fio-g  ferry,  ytoQSv-m  convey,  pro- 
cure, TtoQi^-a  procure,  ifi'TtOQo-g  passenger,  mer- 
chant, jtatQ-a  trial,  attempt^  TUiQcc-m  attempt. 

Skt.  par,  pi-par-mi  carry    over,   conduct,   further, 
surpass.     Zend  par  bring  over. 
273  Lat.  por-ta,  par-tu-s,  eaf-per-i-o-r,  per-Uu-s,  peri-ctdu-tn 

par-a-re  (?). 

Goth,  far-an  go,  far-j-an  convey,  O.-H.-G.  a/r-far-n 
=  erfahre  I  experience  [originally  eiindo  assequi 
Grimm]. 

Grimm  Gesch.  I  397,  Pott  W.  11  1  396.  —  Pott  rejected  any 
connection  with  Skt.  liar  even  in  IP  329.  Cp.  Ztschr.  Ill  413.  — 
Here  only  the  indubitably  equivalent  words  are  compared.  — 
nei^Qa  =»  nsf^ia  (Aeol.  tcsqqcc).  The  verb  nsiQca  pierce  through,  bore 
through  {nS'TtccQ'tiivo-g)  is  generally  given  as  the  stem-verb,  because 
of  nsiQB  xiUvd-ov  (§  434)  and  similar  phrases:  but  as  this  word  can- 
not be  separated  from  mqovri  spike,  pin,  nognrj  needle,  tongue,  nBiQa 
edge,  TtTjifo-g  mutilated,  the  meaning  is  very  remote:  I  exclude  it  the 
more  readily  from  our  present  group,  because  it  recalls  the  Ch.-SL 
par-ja  (Inf.  pra-ti)  ox^o>t  though  I  do  not  on  that  account  wish  to 
deny  the  possibilily  of  any  relation  between  the  roots.  —  On  the 
other  hand  this  group  is  evidently  connected  with 

357)  7ii(fd  ultra,  nigav  trans  (comp.  nsQaL-tiQCD  ulterius) 
nsQaiv-ca  bring  to  an  end,  nsQalo-g  on  the  farther 
side,  itsQci'tfi  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  farther  side,  TlaiQauv-Q^ 
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xigagj  xstQaQ  goal,  end,  a-navQio-LO-g^  i-jtSQetCHog 

unlimited,  infinite. 
Skt.  paras  on  the  farther  side,  distant,   another, 

para-ni  (adv.)  out  over,  to  the  farther  side,  pa- 

ra-ma-s  the  farthest,  outermost,  pdra-s  the  farther 

bank,  pdr-a-m  goal,  end. 
Ch.-Sl.  polu  ripa  ulterior  (?). 
O.-Ir.  ire  compar.  ireiu  ulterior  (Z?  277.  275). 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  V  108,  Mikl.  Lex.,  Ebel  Beitr.  I  311.  —  To  the 
adjectival  meaning  of  the  Skt.  paras  are  akin  Lat,  peren-die  (cp. 
Skt.  pari  djav-t)  on  another  day,  pei'-egre  in  another  land,  per-per-am 
alX(oq  in  a  bad  sense,  while  pa-juriu-m  has  been  already  mentioned 
under  per,  nuQci  (No.  346).  Cp.  Corssen  I  *  776.  There  is  evidently 
a  radical  connexion  with  the  forms  there  collected,  as  with  No.  356, 
but  in  Greek  the  vowel  of  the  stem-syllable  separates  nccQU  from 
ntQcc^  and  this  is  unmistakeably  accompanied  by  a  difference  of  mean- 
ing. -—  The  O.-Lat.  polteo  pro  tdteriore  (Fest.  p.  205)  reminds  us  of 
the  Ch.-Sl.  polu;  still  I  place  both  here  only  conjecturally.  —  In  the 
same  way  the  Osc.  pert  which  is  explained  by  *the  other  side'  (Ebel 
Ztschr.  V  417,  Corssen  XIII  189)  may  be  just  mentioned.  — -  O.-H.-G. 
fer-no,  Goth,  fairra  far  is  certainly  also  related  (cp.  No.  360). 

358)   nsQa-cti  (fut.  TtsQa-Oo))  carry  over,  sell,   7ci(f'Vrj'(iij 
nv-nQ&'Ox-G}  sell,  TtQi-a-fiai  buy,  jiQcc-Oi-g  ayoQa- 
cCa  Hesych.  —  nQa-xCa-g  6   xa  dti^ocia  jcalciv 
Hesych.  —  noif-vri  meretrix. 
Skt.  par  (pri-j-e)  drpr-tors  busy,  pdra-jdrvni  (com- 
pounded with  vi,  d)  employ. 
Benf.  n  34,   Ztschr.  VIII  1,  where  he  compares  also  Skt.  pati 
(pa^'i)  exchange,  purchase,  wager,  pat^-a-s  wager,  bargain,  pay,  pan- 
ja-8  purchaseable  &c.    The  lingual  9  points  to  the  loss  of  r^  so  that  27  4 
pana-te  and  ni^a-xai  correspond.  —  Bopp  GL  s.  v.  Icf,    Cp.  Ztschr. 
Ill  414  f.  where  I  have  compared  also  the  Lit.  per-k-H  buy  as  a  form 
expanded  by  the  addition  of  a  k;  the  word^^r^-t-s  price  which  is  cert- 
ainly related,  is  closely  related  to  the  Lat.  pret-iu-m,  but  as  here  the 
form  in  t  seems  to  be  the  only  legitimate  one,  the  resemblance  does  not 
extend  beyond  a  community  of  root.  —  nsQctcn  in  its  relations  to  m- 
TCQcc-axai  &c.  is  discussed  by  Lobeck  Paralipp.  401.    The  form  i-nQu- 
0£v  inQaypMtsvcato  (Hesych.)  attaches  itself  to  the  meaning  of  Skt. 
vj-d-pdra-s  business:   I  regard  as  an  expansion  of  this  ngd  the  stem 
of  nqiaafo  (Ion.  nQr\aao}y  nQr^^ii)  whose  meaning  in  Homer  is  much 
more  material  than  is  the  case  in  later  usage.   Cp.  No.  273^    I.  Bekker 

22* 
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Berliner  Monatsber.  1865  p.  91.  The  older  form  of  the  stem  was 
ngcctc,  preserved  in  nQocHo-g  C.  I.  No.  1702  1.  4,  from  which  nQdy  arose 
by  softening  (cp.  p.  661).  —  With  No.  366  (cp.  367)  itsQaa  was  ori- 
ginally identical;  fCQutftm  Pott  W.  I  251  well  translates  4  bring  to 
myself':  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  transfer  and  traffic  {Wandd  and 
Handel)  parted  off  into  distinct  forms  of  similar  origin.  —  Perhaps 
we  may  connect  with  this  group  O.-Ir.  crenas  qui  emit,  ar-ro-chiuir 
redemit,  Com.  pemas  emat,  Armor,  prenet  redemptus  (Z.*  432,  460, 
516,  532). 

359)  jcbqI  about,  over,  very,  nsQi-i  round  about,  ubqi- 
066-g  excessive,  -tcbq  however  much.  —  Skt.  pari 
as  adv.  round  about,  as  prep,  with  ace.  about, 
against,  with  abl.  from,  compounded  with  ad- 
jectives very.  —  Zend  pam  as  adv.  round,  as 
prep,  with  ace.  about,  with  instrum.  and  abl.' 
for,  over,  in  comp.  very.  —  Lat.  per-  before  ad- 
jectives. —  O.-Ir.  er-  aer-  intensive  particle,  er- 
chosmil  persimilis  (Z.*  864). 
Bopp  61.,  Pott  I*  108,  I*  483,  who  in  Lat.  pari-eiths  assumes 
this  preposition  with  the  meaning  around,  compounded  with  the  rt.  t. 

—  As  uBql  navTcov  ififtsvai  aXlav  in  Homer,  so  Skt.  pari-laghu-s 
very  light,  Lat.  pei'-mag-nu-s  (cp.  nsQi-fn^x-rig),  Pott  also  adds  IIsiqi- 
d'oog,  whose  fi  he  holds  to  have  been  produced  as  iu  sCvi  and  the 
ai  in  Zend,  by  anticipation  (Vorklingen)  of  the  %  (Umlaut).  An  un- 
usually careful  discussion  of  the  whole  of  the  material  here  coming 
under  consideration  is  given  by  Sonne  Ztschr.  XIV  1  ff.  The  most 
remarkable  coincidences  between  the  Vedic  and  Homeric  language 
result  from  this:  e.  g.  ns^i-oiSe  =  pari-veda,  ns^i-BCti  =»  parj-asti. 

—  The  particle  nkq,  in  form  equivalent  to  the  apocopated  Aeol.  ns^ 
==>  9r£^^,  Hartung  Partikeln  I  327  ff.  recognizes  in  its  connexion  with 
nsqC.  —  Cp.  naqu  (No.  346)  and  naf^og  (No.  347).  In  Skt.  the  use 
of  pari  is  less  sharply  distinguished  from  that  of  the  forms  quoted 
under  naffa.  In  C.  I.  No.  11  we  find  naq  nolifia)  in  the  sense  of 
tisqI  nolifkovj  with  the  original  a  preserved,  as  in  faqyov,  and  the 
augm.  a  (Ahrens  Dial.  Aeol.  226).  —  The  Irish  particle  ended  in 
a  vowel,  as  is  shown  by  the  aspiration  of  the  following  consonant, 
probably  in  a.  Phonetically  the  prep,  air  agrees  with  the  Zend  pairi, 
but  in  its  meaning  it  corresponds  with  nqo, 

359  b)  nsQH'Vo-g  (also  JtBQxo-s)  spotted,  blackish.  —  Skt. 
prg-ni-s  spotted,  pied  (especially  of  cows). 
A.  Pick  Orient  und  Occident  III   108.    Pott  W.  II  2,  441.  — 
276  The  Gk.  word  has  the  especial  meaning  *  sprinkled  with  dark  spots'. 
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and  hence  is  often  used  especially  of  fruit  which  is  getting  dark  and 
ripe,  but  no  one  who  examines  the  glosses  of  Hesychius,  negjuxiEi 
[uXccvi^si,  noi^TiiXXsij  ^  nsnaivstai,  mq^aCvBiv  SianoiyUXXetfd'cci,  ntQitvov 
fi^Xccvov  noi%£Xov^  nsQuvog  yXccvxog  fiiXag  xcrl  ta  Ofioia^  nBQxdfiata  ta 
inl  Tov  nQOccinov  noiMftaxay  nQoxvov  fiiXavu,  n^txvov  noindoxQOOv 
iXatpov,  will  doubt  the  fundamental  meaning  here  stated,  nor  that 
noQTi-ccs  iXdfpovSj  tiqo^  (St.  nqon)  and  nQOTuc-s  hind  or  fawn  or  roe, 
for  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  disputed,  belong  here.  —  By  the  side 
of  the  words  with  g  we  find  in  Sanskrit  others  equiyalent  in  meaning, 
but  presenting  sh  in  the  place  of  g,  and  regarded  as  related,  prsh- 
(Uas,  spotted,  gazelle,  prshant  dappled,  prshcUi  dappled  cow.  In  the 
case  of  several  of  these  words  we  have  the  by-meanings  spot,  fleck, 
drop  of  water  (as  with  prshata-s):  hence  it  seems  probable  that 
sprinkle  is  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  root,  and  that  «pci)|, 
drop  of  water  (Hesych.  9r^o£)  has  also  the  same  origin.  Finally 
riifoxvri  is  probably  the  pied  swallow.  —  With  negx-vo-g  Benf.  II  82 
connects  the  Lat.  spurc-u-s,  whose  meaning  is  related  to  that  of  the 
Greek  word  as  the  M.-H.-G.  smuz  to  smitzen,  to  throw  upon.  Cp. 
above  p.  118.  We  should  thus  be  brought  back  to  a  rt.  spark,  which 
Fick  identifies  with  the  Skt.  sparg  tangere,  conspergere,  the  meaning 
to  bespot  linking  the  two.  As  to  meaning  the  Lat.  sparg-o  (whose 
g  might  be  softened  from  c),  M.-H.-G.  sprengen  spargere,  sprcngel  tuft 
for  sprinkling  with,  and  Skt.  parsh  (for  park-sh?)^  Zend  paresh  be- 
sprinkle, come  nearer:  to  these  we  may  add  Bohem.  prs-e-H  drizzle, 
rain  (Miklosich  Lex.  s.  v.  pruch-  p.  716).  —  On  the  connection  with 
rt.  spar  and  on  by-forms  with  X  cp.  No.  389. 

360)   its(fv6c  (Dor.  jceQvtiy  niifvtLg)  last  year,  ytsffvot-vo-g 

of  last  year.  —  Skt.  pamt  nsQvai,  parut-tna-s 

ytsQv0iv6g,  —  M.-H.-6.  vertj  vernetit,  vem  anno 

superiore.  —  O.-Ir.  in-uraid  'last  year',  onn-urkl 

ab  anno  priore. 

Pott  I*  108,  II*  266,  587,  Benf.  I  312,  Stokes  Conn.  Gl.  Transl. 

p.  97.  —  The  Skt.  word  is  clearly  a  compound  of  para  alius  (No. 

357)  and  vat  =  J^szog  (No.  210).    Hence  we  have  here  one  of  the 

few  cases  (cp.  p.  41)  in  which  compounds  date  from  a  time  earlier 

than  the  separation  of  the  languages.  -^  For  the  Doric  forms  see 

Ahrens  Dial.  Dor.  64.  —  With  the  M.-H.-G.  vert  however  we  must 

also  compare  the  Goth,  fatmi-s  old,  faimjojer  the  old  year  (Diefenbach 

Goth.  Wtb.  I  853).  —  The  passage,  from  which  I  have  taken  the 

first  of  the  Irish  words,  runs:  ind  ord-nasc  do-ratus-sa  duit-siu  in- 

uraid,  in  mair  latt?  the  ring  which  I  gave  you  last  year,  have  you 

still?  (T.  B.  Ft.  p.  160).  —  uraid  is  for  *paruti,  with  in  cp.  in-diu  hodie, 

in-nocht  hac  nocte  (Z.*  609).  — -  For  the  second  (pnn  =  d  inn)  Z.*  611. 
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361)  Tcriko-g  mud,  m^k-ivo-g  of  mud,  ^rpo-jrijAax-tg-co  defile, 

insult.  —  Lat.  p€hlu(d)'S,  paltiS'tri'S  (?). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  I  *  242,  II  *  493,  680,  Ztschr.  VUI  179.  —  Benf. 
II  81  connects  these  words  with  those  discussed  under  No.  362.  Per- 
haps he  is  right  in  explaining  the  length  of  the  first  syllable  from 
276  a  form  nalfo-s  (cp.  yovvcc  ==  yovfa)  to  which  the  Skt.  patva-lorS 
pool,  pond,  points.  —  wijAax-^J-co  presumes  a  noun  formed  like  |3cola$, 
though  its  actual  occurrence  cannot  be  proved.  However  Heaych. 
has  naX'%0'q'  nrjlo-g.  —  Is  pal-ufdj-s  compounded  with  the  st.  ud 
=  v8  (No.  300),  meaning  thus  muddy  water?  Corssen  Beitr.  110  at- 
tempts another  explanation  of  pcdu-s  by  connecting  it  with  naXvv€iVj 
but  the  meaning  of  the  latter,  i.  e.  scatter,  is  too  far  removed.  This 
comparison  seems  now  doubtful  to  me,  especially  as  the  Skt.  pcUcUa-m 
formerly  pressed  into  its  service,  according  to  the  PW.  means  not 
mud,  but  bruised  grains,  pap,  dirt:  and  hence  has  nothing  to  do  with 
these  words. 

362)  3t7Jvo-gj  yti^vijj  jtrjV'io-v  (Dor.  navio-v)  weft,  woof, 

TCrjv-ii'Oiiat  reel,  weave,  nrjvt-tc-g  weaving  woman. 
Lat.  pcmnU'S,  pannu-velliti'm,  pdnu-s  weft. 
Goth,  fana  Qcixog,  O.-H.-G.  fano  linteum,  vexillum, 
Ch.-Sl.  pon-java  linteum,  o-pona  aulaeum,  velum. 

Grimm  Gesch.  396.  —  These  words  are  probably  connected  with 
No.  354.  —  Miklosich  Lex.  624.  —  pannuvelUwm  Varro  1. 1.  V  §  114 
with  the  commentators.  In  the  case  oi  pdnu-s^  which  also  means 
swelling,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  not  a  Doric  word  borrowed. 
No  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  doubled  n  in  pannns  (cp. 
quattuor)  and  we  need  not  on  that  account  assume  a  formation  ori- 
ginally distinct  from  nfivo-g  and  pdnu-s.  Of  Greek  words  the  river- 
r.ame  TlTivBio-g  (cp.  dgv-Bio-g)  thread  (?)  and  TlrivBlonua  probably 
lelong  here:  the  latter  Pott  has  already  (IP  261)  connected  with 
nrivriy  and  Welcker  also  (Ep.  Cyclus  II  16,  GOtterlehre  I  659)  explains 
it  *  weaving- woman'.  I  divide  it  Urivtl-on-Ha  and  regard  the  first 
part  as  an  offshoot  from  nrjvo-g,  like  jrtfi-eXij,  kv^-Ajj,  d'vu-iXTj,  veg}- 
iXri  (by  the  side  of  vi<pog),  the  second  as  a  feminine  nomen  agentis, 
formed,  like  Svg-aQtcto-zonsicCy  from  the  rt.  6it,  preserved  in  Lat.  op  us 
=  Skt.  ap'OS,  and  perhaps  in  (pvl-on-i-g  (race-work?),  J^-wp  and 
in  UaV'OTt'Svg  father  of  'Ensiog.  Other  traces  of  the  rt.  dir  are  dis- 
cussed in  Studien  I  1,  261.  The  word  would  thus  mean  *  worker  in 
weaving*,  *  clothes-worker*  (cp.  t  142). 

363)  Rt.  TTi  7ci'G>v  (st.  ytiov)^  ytujcQo-gj  JcvsQO'g,  maXio-g 

fat,  jttaQj  3rto-Tij(ir)-5,  mfi-iXri  fat,  nvaCv-m  fatten. 
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Skt.  rt.  pi  (jyjdi)  paj-e  swell,  be  swollen,  make  to 
swell,  pi-na-Sy  pt-van,  pivara-s  fat  (adj.),  pivas  fat 
(subst.),  pinVy  pinv-d-mi  swell.   Zd.  pivanh  (n.)  fat. 

Lat.  o-pt-murs? 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  I  678,  Benf.  II  76,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  I  375,  with 
whom  I  cannot  agree  in  the  identification  of  the  sufQxes.  Clearly  the 
'unmarried'  feminine  n^si^a^  as  DOderlein  calls  it  (Gloss.  2250)  cor- 
responds to  the  Skt.  pivari.  —  Pott  places  pingui-s  also  here:  in 
that  case  the  g  must  be  accessory:  but  I  regard  it  as  a  nasalized 
form  which  has  arisen  out  of  pengui-s  =■  nccxv-g.  Cp.  p.  510,  Corssen 
Nachtr.  88.  o-ptmu-8  seems  to  be  formed  from  oh  (o  =  oh)  and  a  lost 
stem  pimo,  whose  expansion  is  Tay^ili],  like  obs-coenu-s, 

364)  Tct^o-g  felt,   felt  hat.  —  Lat.  pilleu-s  (pileiirs).  — 277 

0.-H.-G.  iiU.  —  Ch..Sl.  pWstX  coactile. . 

Pott  P  109,  Grimm  Gesch.  398,  Mikl.  Lex.  — -  According  to 
Fleckeisen  *  Fifty  Articles'  p.  35  we  must  write  pilUm  with  U,  but 
this  can  hardly  have  any  etymological  significance.  How  it  is  related 
to  the  Lat.  pllu-s  hair  is  not  quite  clear.  Corssen  I*  525  propose- 
an  extensiye  combination,  which  is  however  too  hair-splitting  for  me 
PiUeus  might  also  be  a  borrowed  word,  dO  as  to  Correspond  to  a  lobt 
adjective  equivalent  in  meaning  to  nlUvo-g. 

365)  Ttlvo-g  dirt,  nivaQo-g  dirty,  ^TCl-ko-g  spot,  a-fSTa-ko-g 

spotless.  -—  Old  Bohem.  spi-na,  New  Boh.  spina 
smut. 

Schleicher  Ksl.  120.  —  Other  combinations  in  Benf.  II  77,  re 
jected  in  favour  of  that  here  given  in  Ztschr.  Ill  416.  The  Slavic 
form  points  to  a  root  ctn,  from  which  ni-vo-g  as  well  as  ani-Xo-g  have 
been  derived.  Cp.  also  ?rtVaxos,  xovqcc,  ra  tfi^q^ata  xwl  dno'nad'ccQfiatcc 
Twv  ^vXcDv,  cmdog  %7iUg  (Hesych.).  There  is  no  authority  for  the 
opinion,  maintained  by  CorsseiT Beitr.  564,  that  mvog  means  gloss 
of  fat. 

365  b)  TtiO'O-g  pea,  nlo-ivo-g  of  pease.  —  Lat.  pis-u-m, 
Piso. 
Pictet  II  288,  Pott  W.  II,  2,  431.  —  Both  derive  the  word  from 
rt.  pis,  whence  the  Skt.  pish  grind,  pound;  from  this  come  pish-fikd 
a  kind  of  groats,  Lat.  pins-o  pis-o  pound,  pis-tor,  pi-lu-m,  pilumnU'S 
(Symbola  Phil.  Bonn.  I  277)  Ch.-SL  pts-eno  aXtpLtov,  pts-enica  triticum 
(Miklos.  Lex.  760).  Hehn  141  is  probably  right  in  adding  the  Ch.-Sl. 
peS'Uku  sabulum,  calculus,  and  in  conjecturing  *  globule*,  *grain- fruit' 
to  be  the  primary  meaning,  one  which  is  easily  derived  from  the  rt. 
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pis.  For  ntlaam  and  its  relation  to  pinso  cp.  p.  489.  —  Lottner 
Ztschr.  Vn  21,  Delbriick  Ztschr.  f.  d.  PhiL  I  144  add  to  this  group 
also  0.-H.-G.  fesa  chaff. 

366)   Rt.  irXa  Tci'ii-jclrj-fic  (Inf.  mii-nkd-vai)  fill,  jtAiJ-O'-cd 

am  full,  Ttki'fD-gj  xXi^-Q-rig  full,  jrAi^-O'-v-s,  Jtkij' 
d'-og  crowd.  —  nXov^o-g  fulness,  riches. 

Skt.  rt.  par  pi-par-mi,  pr-nd-mi  fill,  prd-na-s,  pur- 
na-s  plenus.  —  Zd.  pa/r  fill  up,  perena  full. 

Lat.  im-ple-Of  pUrnu-s,  pU-he-s,  pS-ptdu-s. 

Goth,  fulls  nXi^Qi^g,  fullo  ^Ai7(MDfta,  0.-H.-6.  fol: 
folc  folk. 

Ch.-Sl.  plu-nu  plenus,  plu-TcU  turba,  populus,  ple-me^ 
tribus,  Lith.  ptl-ti  fill,  pU-nu-s  full,  pul-JcorS  heap, 
crowd. 

O.-Ir.  rt.  pal  rO'Chom-all  implevi  (Beitr.  II  395), 
com-alnid  impletis,  ma-chomHilnU  si  explent  (Z.* 
436,  442);  rt.  pla  Idn  plenus  (Z.»  776),  lin  nu- 
merus,  pars  (Z.*  238,  364),  linmaire  plenitudo 
(Z.*  180),  ^fO'Unfea  supplebit  (Z.«  459). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  I  249,  II  1,  368,  who  also  compares  am- 
phi-s,  Benf.  II  85,  Ebel  Beitr.  II  162.  —  Lottner  Ztschr.  VII  19  calls 
attention  to  the  I  common  to  all  the  European  languages;  the  first 
inclination  to  which,  however,  is  found  in  the  Vedic  palu-s  =»  puru-8 
many,  with  the  unauthenticated  rts.  pul  magnum  esse,  pul  coUigere 
278  (cp.  No.  376).  These  words  with  their  ramifications  are  certainly  related, 
and  elucidate  the  meaning  of  populus,  folc,  Cp.  No.  247.  —  The  root- 
form  irXa  here  assumed  has  at  its  side  a  metathesized  ircX,  like  y^v 
by  the  side  of  fva,  t€|l4  by  T|Liri,  |li€v  by  |uiva.  Pictet  II  111  adds  nliq- 
(ivTi  nave  *le  plein  de  la  roue'.  For  the  secondary  &  in  jtZij-^-co  &e. 
cp.  p.  66 :  the  suffix  of  ple-he-s  belongs  to  the  series  of  formations 
with  h  {her-ba,  mor-hU'S)  which  I  have  discussed  in  Jahn's  Jahrb.  Vol. 
69  p.  95.  —  For  Umbrian  forms  of  this  root  cp.  Aufrecht  &  Kirchh. 
n  414.  —  Lobeck  El.  I  245  explains  nU'^qo-v  as  ^spaHum  expletum, 
dimensum  atque  descriptum\  connecting  with  it  d-niX-s-^ifO'V  (S  ov% 
iati  fkBtificai),  nlri'd'QO-v  {elSog  ^i^itQov  Hesych.)  and  S-nle-to-v  ^quod 
mensuram  excedU\  Otherwise  Hultsch  Metrologie  81,  who  resorts 
to  the  rt.  ITCX  turn,  in  the  sense  of  the  Lat.  vorsu-s.  But  aniU^ffOi 
at  any  rate  cannot  be  arrived  at  thus.  —  On  the  roots  trXa  and  irpa 
cp.  Stud.  IV  228. 
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367)  Rt.  TiXttT  (for  TrXax)  xXi^66'(o  (i-nXT^y-fi-v ,  i|-€- 
nkay-i^v)  strike,  nkYiy-r^  blow,  nX&i'to  strike,  drive 
off  (inXayxd'fiVy  nXayTctog). 

Lat.  plcmg-o,  plang-or,  plcmc-tu-s,  pldg-a.  —  plec-irere 
punisli? 

Goth,  flek-an  x6xte6d'aij  lament  [Scot,  fleech]. 

Lit.  plak-^  strike,  pUJc-ti  flog. 

Benf.  II  98.  —  In  the  Ind  lect.  aest.  Kil.  1867  p.  VI  I  have 
shown  that  plak  is  the  root-form,  from  which  nXccy  arose  by  weaken- 
ing. For  the  connection  of  nXi^acm  with  inXdyxd^Vf  nalinnXayxd'sig 
and  nXdtB  (*  269)  cp.  Philologus  III  p.  2  flf.  Cp.  Lobeck  Elem.  I 
237.  Bnmpf  Jahn's  Jahrb.  1866  p.  97.  ~  Lobeck  (as  also  Ahrens 
FormenL  p.  117)  justly  assumes  a  root  ttcX,  from  which  come  also 
nXficiO'V  and  niX-ag,  tstxeet-nXiq-trj-g,  a-nXd-xo-g  with  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  striking  or  hitting  against  something.  This  more  physical 
meaning  still  occurs  plainly  in  dae-nXfj-tt-g ,  which  Welcker  QOtterl. 
I  699  translates  by  *  hard-hitting*  as  an  epithet  of  the  'Egtvvg,  The 
shortest  form  of  the  root,  originally  par,  occurs  in  Zend,  where  it 
means  to  fight,  and  in  Church-Slayonic  and  Lithuanian,  with  the 
meaning  of  *to  strike'  in  pra-ti,  Lith.  p^-H,  To  this  belongs  the 
proper  name  JJaqi-g^  translated  'AXilavd^og^  champion,  and  the  Vedic 
pari-par-in  opponent  (Ztschr.  I  36,  V  894).  I  am  not  disconcerted  by 
Oscar  Meyer's  differing  combinations  (Quaest.  Homer,  p.  16),  where 
the  translation  of  the  word  is  neglected.  From  ireX  we  also  arrive 
at  noX'S-fio-g  (cp.  ay-«-f*o-s),  nsX'S'(i-£i<»  (cp.  No.  98  and  Fick  Ztschr. 
XIX  263).  On  the  vowel  which  appears  here  as  in  niXag,  neXaio) 
see  p.  718.  —  From  this  ttcX,  irXa  we  get  plak  by  means  of  an  ac- 
cessory kj  and  thence  irXatt  as  from  irpa  Trpat  (No.  358).  I  conject- 
ured some  time  ago  that  niXay-og  was  of  the  same  origin  and  meant 
beating,  tossing  (hence  aXog  iv  nsXaysoaiv  s  336).  The  explanation 
suggested  by  Lobeck  Proleg.  305  and  recently  by  Walter  Ztschr.  XII, 
420  from  nXd^  board,  in  the  sense  of  aeqtior  is  less  suited  to  the 
usage  of  the  word,  which  commonly  denotes  the  sea  especially  in  its 
dangerous  character.  The  stem  nXa%  (No.  102)  is  thus  a  form  which 
was  retained  for  certain  meanings,  by  the  side  of  which  the  later 
forms  here  discussed,  having  separated  from  the  others  only  on  Greek 
soil,  went  their  own  distinct  way.  O.-H.  G.  fleg-il  is  probably  regarded 
with  justice  as  borrowed  from  flageUum,  but  the  Goth,  flek-an  [Scotch  279 
fleech]  points  to  an  ante-German  plag,  so  that  this  weaker  form  by 
the  side  of  the  stronger  is  shown  to  be  very  ancient.  Cp.  J.  Grimm 
WOrterb.  under  fluclien,  Delbrflck  Ztschr.  f.  d.  Philol.  I  146,  Corssen 
V  896. 
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367  b)  nXccw-g  flat,  broad,  nXcct-og  breadth,  nXdt-ri  blade 

of  the   oar,  plate,  stldt-avo-s  plane.  —  nXad-- 

avo-Vj  nlad'-avri  pastry  board. 
Skt.  rt.  prath  (prathe)  spread  out,  prthu-s  (compar. 

prathrija-s)  broad,  wide,  pratlnxs  breadth.  —  Zd. 

frcUh-anh  breadth. 
Lith.  platurs  broad. 

O.-Ir.  lethan  broad  (Z.«  776),  Uhit  latitudo  (Z.*  805). 
Pott  I »  93,  Bopp  Gl.,  Benf.  II 98,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  IV  40,  Ebel  Beitr. 
I  310.  —  The  verb  nXaccta  with  a  dental  stem  {nXdo-^ut^  nXac-zo-^) 
probably  belongs  here,  so  that  the  fundamental  meaning  is  extendere, 
expandere,  a  meaning  well  adapted  for  working  in  soft  masses;  hence 
also  ^fi-nXcca'Tgo-v  plaster.  —  From  Latin  we  may  compare  lat-tis 
with  a  lost  p  (cp.  lanx  under  No.  102,  O.-Ir.  lethan  Ebel  Beitr. 'VI 
^26)  to  which  belong  Lattum  plain  and  lat-er  brick,  properly  plate, 
but  certainly  not  Idtu-s,  for  which,  from  Fest.  p.  313  'stlata  genus 
navigii  latum  magis  quam  altum\  we  must  assume  an  initial  sU  (cp. 
under  No.  227):  though  perhaps  planta  sole  of  the  foot  does,  the 
meaning  approaching  that  of  nXdtri:  Corssen  howeyer  P  637  explains 
it  from  pldnc-ta.  pld-nt^s  so  far  as  form  goes  might  belong  here  as 
well  as  to  No.  102.  plautu-s  with  an  older  form  plo-tu-s  [or  perhaps 
rather  a  rustic  form  Roby  Lat.  Gramm.  §  260]  (plants  pedibus  Fest. 
239)  can  hardly  be  from  platu-u-s,  as  Ebel  Ztschr.  V  392  holds.  The 
derivation  of  plau-tu-s  from  plan-tu-s^  attempted  by  Joh.  Schmidt 
(Voc.  I  179)  is  wholly  wanting  in  analogies  from  Italian  languages. 
I  pass  over  the  Teutonic  words  compared  by  Pott,  because  they  — 
e.  g.  O.-N.  flat-r  flat  —  do  not  agree  in  their  final  letter.  Otherwise 
Grassmann  Ztschr.  XII  107.  —  Cp.  also  No.  216,  353. 

368)   nUv^o-g  brick.  —  O.-H.-G.  flins  stone.  —  Boheiu. 

plita  sandstone,  Lith.  plytd  brick. 
Pott  II  *  444,  Benf.  II  99.  —  ^  here  corresponds  to  an  older  t. 
Does  nXCv^oq  belong  to  the  series  of  forms  in  vQ'  {vdmiv&og  &o.)  dis- 
cussed by  Pott  Personeunamen  p.  451?  It  might  easily  be  derived 
from  the  niX-ai  rocks  mentioned  under  No.  362,  with  the  syncope  of 
the  B  (cp.  inXtzo),  —  The  connexion  with  No.  367  can  hardly  be 
a  direct  one.  Still  both  stems  might  be  related  to  the  shorter  forms 
treated  of  under  No.  353,  which  appear  to  go  back  to  a  rt.  ttcX.  — 
Miklosich  Lex.^  Hehn  77  and  Joh.  Schmidt  Vocal.  80  hold  the  Slavo- 
Lithuanian  words  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  — -  Corssen  P  114 
compares  also  the  Lat.  lat-er.  [Grimm  WOrterb.  s.  v.  doubts  the 
connection  of  flint  with  nXCv&og^  both  on  the  ground  of  irregular  cor- 
respondence of  mutes,  and  also  because  of  the  different  meaning:  but 
see  Fick »  377.] 
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369)  Rt.   ttXu   JtXs'CD   (nXsv'60(iai)   sail,    float    (by-form 

nXd'Co),  nlO'O-g  voyage,  nlto-ro-g  fit  for  a  voyage, 
seaworthy,  nXci-rri-g  floater,  sailor.  —  nXvv-m 
wash,  ytXv'fia  dish-water  [nXv-fuc  Bekker  in  Arist. 
a  A.  IV  8  1.  27:  cp.  Lidd.  &  Scott  s.  v.]  xXv 
t6'g  washed,  nXw-ti^Q  washer. 

Skt.  rt  plu  (plav-e)  float,  sail,  hover,  spring,  d-plu  2S0 
bathe  oneself,  wash,  pldva-jd-mi  cause  to  float, 
bathe,  wash,  pktihOrS  boat,  floating,  flood. 

Lat.  plu  plu'i'ty  pluv-ia,  O.-Lat.  per-phv-ere  cause  to 
flow  through,  be  leaky:  Umbr.  pre-plo-tatu  over- 
flowed. 

Goth.  flo-dU'S  notafiog^  0.-H.-G.  flew-iu  fluito,  lavo. 
flivrz-u  fluo. 

Ch.-Sl.  plov-a,  phi-ja^  (Inf.  plu-ti)  xXi-fo,  plav-t  (fern.) 
navis,  Lith.  pidu-j-u  (inf.  pldurti)  wash,  plau-ti-s 
catarrh,  plurS-ii  to  begin  to  float,  overflow. 

O.-Ir.  Ivxim  celox,  luath  velox,  im-luad  agitatio,  imm- 
luadi  exagitat,  im-luadad  saltabat  (Z.*  22,  224, 
275,  437,  445,  876). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  I  112S,  Benf.  II  96,  Grimm  Gesch.  397.  — 
The  root  denotes  movement  in  water  and  of  water  under  four  main 
heads:  1)  float  (flood,  wash)  —  2)  sail  —  3)  flow  —  and  4)  rain, 
ancj  only  in  Skt.  and  Old  Irish  motion  generally.  With  the  meaning 
fluctuare  may  be  connected  pluma,  becoming  in  German  Flaum,  — 
For  nXvV'(o  =  nXv-vi-ca  cp.  Ztschr.  VI  89.  To  the  stem  itlvv  'belongs 
also  nXvV'trJQ  (ms.  nlv-n]Q,  but  cp.  nlvvrgta)  which  Hesych.  considers 
equivalent  to  nXvofiog  [or  rather  nXijvog  L.  and  S.].  It  seems  there- 
fore to  have  meant  wash -trough,  =»  Lat.  linter  (trough,  boat,  wash- 
ing-boat), old  Lat.  lunter  (Bficheler  Rh.  Mub.  XI  298).  In  Prise.  V 
p.  161  Hertz  nXvvtriq  or  nXvvttj^  (Aeol.)  is  to  be  read.  —  pateram  per- 
plovere,  perttMam  esse  Fesi  p.  250;  Corssen  Ausspr.  II'  20,  where 
plora-re  (which  reminds  of  the  Homeric  daKifvnXmiv)  is  also  discussed, 
and  explained  as  a  denominative  firom  a  lost  adj.  ploru-s  from  plo- 
veru^s.  (Otherwise  P  361.)  For  the  Umbrian  word  Aufr.  and  Kirchh. 
II  414.  —  nvsXo-s  is  put  for  nXvsXo-g  to  avoid  labdacism.  —  The 
Lith.  plau-k'U  swim  is  expanded  by  the  addition  of  a  k. 

370)  Rt.  7TVU  nvd'G)  (nvsv-Hm)  blow,  breathe,   nvsv-fia^ 

TCVO'T]  breath,  jcvsv'(i(X)v  (St.  nvEVfiov)  nXsv^cov 
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lungs,  ne-nvv-iiivO'S^  nivv-to-g  intelligent,  nivvrti 

understanding,  noi-nvv-co  puff. 
Lai  ptil-nw  (st.  pulmdn). 
O.-H.-G.  fne-h-an  anhelare,  fnast  anhelitus. 
Ch.-SL  plmta  (neut.  plur.),  Lith.  plauczei  (pi.)  lungs. 

Pott  W.  I  1124,  Benf.  I  605,  Grimm  Gesch.  398,  Walter  Ztschr. 
XII  402  with  my  reply  XIII  396.  —  fnH-h-an  and  the  Slavo-Lith. 
words  point  to  a  stem-form  expanded  by  a  k,  which  is  possibly  more 
closely  connected  with  nvfy-ca  (f.  nvvn-o)).  For  it  is  not  improbable 
that  nviym  starts  from  the  fundamental  idea  *I  make  to  breathe  hard' 
(Benf.).  Cp.  Goth,  hvap-ja  (No.  36).  Otherwise  Corssen  Nachtr.  117. 
—  nivV'To-g  (nvvtog  ifupgrnv,  nvvxo  invsvaev,  ivoTiasv  Hesych.)  with 
a  *  supporting'  t,  like  the  Lat.  p-i-tu-ita  compared  with  ntv-at  (No. 
382).  Cp.  p.  720.  The  breath  is  here  as  in  the  Lat.  animus  a  sym- 
bol of  the  life  of  the  soul.  —  In  the  case  of  pultno  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  there  has  been  borrowing,  still  we  should  rather  in  that 
case  expect  plumo  and  instead  of  the  long  vowel  a  short  vowel  in 
the  suffix  (pul-min-is),  —  The  replacement  of  n  by  Z,  which  shows 
itself  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  three  families  of  speech,  is  explained 
281  by  the  rarity  of  the  sound-group  pn  and  the  frequency  of  pi.  —  PanU 
*K(5rpertheile'  16  adopts  an  entirely  different  explanation,  identifying 
nX6v-(i(ov  and  pul-mo  with  the  O.-H.-G.  flou-jn  *fat  of  the  intestines' 
(and  also  dirt),  and  thinks  that  the  lungs  are  called  so  from  their 
floating  on  the  surface  (No.  369)  and  that  nveviimv  is  a  later  form, 
arising  in  an  endeavour  to  secure  resemblance  to  nvia.    Cp.  p.  443. 

371)  Rt.  7T0,  TTi  Aeol.  nci-v-tOy  ni-v-co  (fut.  nC-oyiai^  aor. 
I'jtL-O'V^  nl-^i^  perf.  ni-nm-xa)  drink,  no-to-s^ 
7c6-(ia^  n(5'fjLaj  no-iSi-q  drink,  no-rrj-g  drinker,  Tto- 
XYiQ'io-v  cup,  nl'VO'V  barley-drink,  beer.  —  ni- 
jtC'6X'(o  give  to  drink,  nt-6'og  meadow,  Iltacc 
nL'6'TQa  watering  place  [also,  drink]. 

Skt.  rt.  pd'  pd-mi,  pi-bd-mi  (pi-vd-mi)  drink,  pdja- 
jdrmi  give  to  drink,  pd-tra-m  drinking  vessel, 
pd-na-m  drink,  draught,  pi-ta-s  drunken,  having 
drunk. 

Lat.  po'tU'Sy  pd'ti'0(n)y  p6-tor,  po-c-uht-m,  potare.  — 
bi-Iho. 

Ch.-Sl.  pi'ti  bibere,  pi-vo  (st.  pives)  TCOfia,  norpoi-ti 
notClBiv^  Lith.  JK>-^  tippling,  pe-na-s  milk. 

O.-Ir.  ibim  bibo,  ni-ib  non  bibit  (Z.*  430). 
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Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  I  188,  Benf.  II  74,  Schleich.  Ksl.  119,  Stokes 
Conn.  Gl.  Tranal.  p.  93.  —  We  must  assume  pa  as  the  original  root, 
but  by  the  side  of  it  in  all  families  of  language  the  weaker  form  pi 
also  presents  itself.  Cp.  No.  475.  —  Lat.  hi-h-o  perhaps  bj  a  weak- 
ening which,  just  as  in  Boblicola  (Corssen  Ausspr.  P  129)  proceeding 
from  a  letter  in  the  middle  of  the  word  attacked  the  initial  conso- 
nant by  assimilation  (cp.  Skt.  pi-hd-mt).  We  have  further  vim-hu-a 
(Non.  p.  81),  eX'hu-ris  (quasi  epotae  Paul.  Epit.  79),  where  bu  appears 
to  have  arisen  from  po  (Corssen  Nachtr.  176).  Im-hu-o  is  a  sort  of 
causative  to  im-btbo:  cp.  Ch.-SL  po-ja  (inf.  poi-tt)  give  to  drink. 
A  similar  weakening  in  Biaa^  the  later  form  for  the  fountain  TlCaa 
(Lob.  Proleg.  419)  mentioned  by  Strabo  VIII  p.  366:  for  IlCaa  see 
also  Aug.  Mommsen  Philol.  VIII  724.  The  etymology  is  as  early  as 
Strabo.    For  the  Aeolic  forma  nci-v-m  &c.  see  Ahr.  d.  Aeol.  131. 

372)  TCot'iiT^v    (st.    noifiBv)    shepherd.    —    Skt.    pd-ju-s 

guardian;   Zd.  pd-yu  protector.   —   Lith.  pe-mi 

(st.  pe-men)  shepherd. 
Pott  W.  I  245,  Benf.  II  73,  Sonne  Ztschr.  XU  278.  —  By  the 
discoveiy  of  the  Vedic  pd-ju-s  light  is  thrown  upon  the  origin  of 
the  words,  pd-ju-8  is  derived  from  the  rt.  pa  protect^  and  hence 
means  shepherd:  to  this  belongs  nm-v  for  nm-jv  herd,  to  which,  as 
being  a  neuter,  the  passive  meaning  was  attached.  From  nm-jv  came 
noi-fi/iv  as  daiTv-fMoy  from  dmtv.  The  Lith.  pi-mu  also  points  by 
its  e  to  an  i  once  present  in  the  stem-syllable.  nS-v  was  formerly 
compared  (very  incorrectly)  with  Lat.  pec-u  =  Skt.  pag-u,  Goth,  faih-u 
(No.  343)  with  which  it  has  nothing  to  do,  for  x  does  not  drop  out 
between  vowels. 

373)  Ttoivi^  penalty,  a-jtocva  ransom.  —  Lat.  poena,  pu- 

nio,  pamitet. 
Pott  W.  I  1107  with  a  not  improbable  derivation  from  st.  pu 
(Skt.  to  purify),  whence  ptJ^-ru-s,  pu'tii-s  and  the  causative  of  ptUu-s 
puta-re  to  make  clean  (hence  ampiUare,  lanam  putare),  then  to  bring 
to  cleanness,  to  make  clear  (cp.  the  nautical  expression  'to  clear  out') 
and  according  to  a  genuinely  Roman  conception,  to  reckon^  think 
(cp.  I  reckon,  a  favourite  expression  with  the  Americans  for  I  sup- 
pose).  The  form  quoted  by  Pott  and  Benfey  (11  77)  poesna  rests  only  282 
on  a  false  reading  in  Fest.  p.  205.  Corssen  Beitr.  78  is  probably 
right  in  assuming  an  original  form  pav-ina  (pov  by  expansion  {ZtUaut) 
from  pu)  and  in  referring  paenttet,  which  according  to  Corssen  I»  827 
is  well  established,  to  a  paeni-ti,  arising  from  pav-ina  ^^  pav-ina, 
a  form  which  differs  from  puni-tio  only  as  patt-tttr  from  poU-ttir,  — 
Mommsen  Roman  History  I  26  (£.  T.)  is  certainly  right  in  holding 
noivri  to  be  a  * Graeco-Italic  conception'.    Pott  gives  no  reasons  for 
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his  epithet  *  borrowed',  which  he  attaches  to  the  Lat.  poena,  — 
a-noi'va  seems  to  be  ax-noivay  dno-noiva  (Pott  II'  391).  In  its 
meaning  of  counting  oat  it  touches  closely  on  putare  (computare). 
Even  in  Aesch.  Prom.  222  %a%ai6i.  noivatg  taigdi  ft'  dvtrjfiksitpccto  we 
have  a  trace  of  the  neutral  conception  *  recompense'. 

374)  Tcoh-g  town,  dim.  noXC-x-vr^^  tcoXC-x-vlo-v^  noXi-trj-g. 

—  Skt.  pur,  puri'Sf  purt,  purorin  town,  citadel. 

Bopp  Gl.,  &c.  —  The  derivation  from  the  root  irXc  (No.  366)  con- 
jectured also  by  Pott  IP  118,  Benf.  II  86  has  been  discussed  above, 
p.  82.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Sanskrit  as  in  Greek  the  notion  of 
stronghold  comes  into  prominence,  and  on  account  of  this  Pictet  II 
290  perhaps  rightly  compares  the  Lith.  ptl-i-s  castle.  —  The  stem 
noXteca  in  noXusoovxog  most  be  traced  back  to  noU-n-ia  with  a  double 
hypokonstic  suffix,  and  the  same  k,  aspirated  by  the  influence  of  v 
(cp.  Xvx-vo-g),  occurs  also  in  noXC'%-vri  (cp.  %vXii  HvU-x-vri).  —  «ro- 
Xi'B-^^o-v  (cp.  d^vQ-f'ZQO'v)  seems  to  go  back  to  a  verbal  stem  (cp. 
Hom.  noX^-t'Oi  build).  —  For  the  r  of  ntoXig  see  p.  489. 

375)  xoXv-Q  (by-stem  noXXo)  much  (comp.  nXs-i-cav^  sup. 

nXst'6tO'g),  nXri-v  besides. 
Skt  pu/rvrS  much  (Ved.  puhhs),  pul-OrS  wide.     Old- 

Pers.  paru-s  much. 
Lat.  plus,  plur-imU'Sy  pleri-que. 
Goth,  filu  noXvg^  filu-sna  nXtj^og^  O.-N.  comp.  flei-ri, 

sup.  flest-r. 
O.-Ir.  il  multus,  n.  pi.  ili,  an  i-stem  (Z.^  236,  858), 

Mar  multitudo  (Z.^  780),  lia  plus,  plures  (Z.*  277). 

Bopp  Gl ,  Pott  W.  II,  1,  361,  Benf.  II  85,  Ebel  Beitr.  I  310.  — 
For  the  Vedic  form  pulu-s  cp.  Max  Mtlller  Ztschr.  V  141.  The  un- 
mistakeable  connection  with  rt.  ttXc  (No.  366)  shows  itself  with  espe- . 
cial  clearness  in  the  comparative  forms  developed  from  the  shorter 
stem  irXc:  nXs-iov  =»  Lat.  ple-(i)08  (pleores  =■  plures  Carm.  Arv.) 
whence  also  plerique,  while  the  old  Latin  forms  plow^  plousima^ 
pUnrunie,  plisitna  presuppose  the  form  plo-(i)08  (Corssen  Ztschr.  Ill 
283,  Leo  Meyer  GOtt.  Anz.  1861  p.  967).  —  The  u  in  Skt.  is  a  spe- 
cifically Indie  weakening  from  a,  and  paru  the  original  form:  noXXo 
=  noXfo  goes  back  to  par-va,  —  jrXrJy  is  only  an  adverbialized 
nXiov  (cp.  iiinXriv  Archil.). 

376)  Rt.  TTop  i-noQ-O'V  gave,  brought,  ni-n^fo-tai  is  given, 

determined,  ^oqCvv-co  aflFord,  prepare. 
Lat.  par'(t)'S,  por-ti'0'(n),  par-a-re  (?),  por-td-re. 
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Ebel  Ztschr.  ¥417.  -^  The  development  of  the  meaning  of 
[ligog  (No.  467)  shows  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  pars  is  share,  2t^--  %  }> 
portion.  —  I  coigectore  that  the  root  appears  also  in  the  Lat.  par-i-o, 
pe-per-i,  which  has  its  nearest  analogue  in  the  Lith.  per-til  brood,  hatch. 
We  have  a  similar  transition  of  meaning  in  the  0.-H.-6.  bir-u  pario 
=s  Gr.  (piQca  (No.  411)  and  in  the  German  word  tr&chtig  (bearing, 
pregnant)  and  there  is  a  like  relation  between  to  bring  and  to  bring 
forth.  Hence  parewtes  (on  the  aorist  form  of  which  see  Stadien  Y  439) 
are  ot  nogovrsg,  Thns  we  may  without  any  violence  place  in  this 
group  also  the  poetic  tcoq-i-q  juvenca  (x  410).  But  noQ-ti-g,  nog-ta-^ 
have  the  same  meaidng,  words  which  Benf.  I  583  compares  with  the 
Skt.  pHhu-ka-8,  prathu-ka-8  young.  We  may  therefore  assume  de- 
rivation irom  the  same  root,  by  the  aid  of  a  dental  consonant,  and 
connect  them  with  nccg^ivo  g  maiden,  and  somewhat  more  distantly 
with  O.-H.-G.  far  taurus,  which  Grimm  Gesch.  32  derives  from  fare, 
whence  fersa  cow.  The  form  nofftg  has  no  adequate  support,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  used  to  derive  noQig  from  noffttg,  which  would 
anyhow  be  dangerous.  —  Corssen  Beitr.  78  connects  with  portio, 
o-porte-t  for  ob-porte-t  it  falls  to  me  as  my  share.  —  A  connection  with 
No.  356  is  probable.  —  Fick  indeed  (*  118)  compares  this  group  with 
the  Skt.  pi-par-mi  (No.  366)  which  besides  meaning  *fill'  also  means 
*deal  out  lavishly,  bestow  \  But  the  notion  of  lavishness  is  wholly 
wanting  to  the  Graeco-Latin  words. 

""  377)  noci-g  (for  Ttott-s)  husband,  xor-via  the  holy,  8€0- 
notTi'^  master,  Sio-TCOLva  mistress,  SsanofSwo-g 
lordly,  8B6n6l'(o  am  lord. 

Skt.  pa-ti'S  lord,  husband,  pa-t-ni  lady,  wife,  pat-j-e 
am  lord,  share. 

Lat.  com'po(t)'S^  im'po(t)'S,  pot-is  (potis-stim,  possum), 
pot-ior,  pot-ens,  pot-^'td(t)'S,  pot4-riy  —  Osc.  potiad 
possit. 

Goth.  'fath'S  lord,  hrHth-fath-s  bridegroom. 

Lith.  port-s  husband,  male,  self,  portl  wife,  pat  pre- 
cisely, very,  vesz-pat-s  lord,  ruler. 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  I  288,  Benf.  II  75.  —  The  root  is  pa  (Ski 
pa  pdmi)  guard,  protect,  from  which  come  also  pd-la-s  ruler,  Bohem. 
pd-n>  lord;  and  also  Gr.  nd'Ofiai  acquire,  ne-nd  ficci  possess.  The 
close  connection  of  the  notions  to  be  master  and  to  possess,  which 
recur  in  all  words  of  this  rt.,  is  shown  by  the  proverbial  use  in  Theo- 
critus XV  90  nccadfisvog  inhaaas,  A  noun  pa-ti-s  formed  from  this 
root  is  preserved  in  four  families  of  speech.    The  Lat.  potis,  identical 
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even  in  the  o-soond,  Corssen  Ztechr.  Ill  279  regards  as  a  comparative 
like  magis,  satis,  because  oipotiS'Sewt  and  similar  forms;  still  in  these 
forms  potis  might  also  be  explained  as  a  plural  («  poteis,  cp.  divi 
qui  potes  Varro  1.  1.  V  8  68,  Evioala  Ber.  d.  Wiener  Acad.  1870 
p.  141  ff.)*  Another  form  direct  from  the  rt.  is  Fo-ia  Vica.  Pota 
was  the  old  name  of  Victoria  (Preller  BOm.  Myth.  609).  As  in  Skt 
a  secondaiy  verbal-stem  has  been  formed  in  Latin  from  which  come 
pot-ens  and  pot4^.  For  the  Oscan  form  see  Corssen  Ztschr.  XI  366. 
—  Of  the  compound  dBO-notrj-g  and  its  feminine,  originating  as  the 
Ski  pai-ni  shows  in  dsc-noT-vta  no  less  than  five  explanations  have 
been  given,  which  agree  only  in  translating  the  second  part  of  the 
284  two  words  by  master,  mistress,  viz.  1)  from  the  mythical  Ddsa-patni^ 
traditionally  *  mistress  of  the  foes'  (Euhn  Ztschr.  I  464,  Max  Mdller 
y  151)  but  according  to  Benfey  (IX  110)  and  the  Pet.  Diet,  'having 
the  demons  as  rulers',  and  hence  strange  to  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 
words;  2)  from  Skt.  gds-pati-s  *  master  of  the  family'  (Benfey  u.  s.) 
with  an  inconceivable  change  of  sound;  3)  from  Skt.  sadas-pati-s 
(Sonne  Ztschr.  X  136)  literally  *  master  of  the  seat'  (sadas  »  ^Sog), 
i.  e.*of  the  settlement,  a  sense  which  is  not  quite  established  for  the 
word,  besides  the  unusual  loss  of  the  initial  syllable:  4)  from  the 
Skt.  dam-pati-s  'master  of  the  house'  (Benfey  u.  s.  Pei  Dici,  Fick  '  87) 
so  far  as  the  sense  goes,  excellent,  but  without  giving  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  syllable  Sea-,  which  is  far  enough  from  ^Ofto,  doi ; 
5)  from  the  Zend  danhthpaiti  master  of  a  district  (Pott  W.  I  240),  so 
far  satisfactory  that  Zd.  h  points  to  an  older  s,  but  not  without  diffi- 
culties arising  from  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  former  word 
(Skt.  das-ju  barbarian,  non-Aryan). 

378)  Rt.  TTpa  ni'ii-nQrj'iii  (inf.  miiTCQU'VaL),  nQi^-d'-fo  bum, 

i-nQri-e-sv  (Horn.)  blew,  caused  to  stream,  ^rpiy- 
ddv  (st.  jtQfjdov)  bum,  sore,  ngrj-iS'ti^Q  flash  of 
lightning,  storm.  7tQri'(ucivG)  blow  fiercely. 
Ch.-Sl.  pal'i-ti  bum,  pla-my  (gen.  pla-men-e)  flame, 
pe-pd-d  ashes,  Lith.  pel-ena-i  (plur.)  ashes. 

Sonne  Ztschr.  X  104,  Walter  XII  377.  —  Both  consider  par  as 
the  root,  and  the  Skt.  roots  prushy  plush  bum  as  derivatives  with 
a  dulling  of  a  to  u.  The  special  connection  of  the  ideas  blow, 
cause  to  stream  out,  and  bum  is  discussed  in  Studien  lY  228  (cp. 
Buttm.  Lexil.  I  106).  —  Cp.  Pott  W.  I  249. 

379)  nQao-g,  nqav-q  (Ion.  tcqti-V's)  gentle,  7C(fa'6-tt}{tyg 

gentleness,  ^rpatJ-v-o  make  gentle. 
Skt.  rt.  pri  (pri-nd-^nt)  delight,   gladden,   rejoice, 
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pri-ja-s  dear,  valued,  firiendly,  pri-ti'S  joy,  pri-man 
love.  —  Zd.  frt  love,  prize,  fry-a  loved,  friend. 

Goth.  fri-j'On  ayccTcav^  frijond-s  q)iXog,  O.-H.-G.  frorO, 
fro  strenuus,  laetus. 

Cli.-Si.  pri-ja-ti  providere,  curare,  pri-ja-telt  friend. 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  I*  208  (cp.  W.  I  680).  —'The  well-established 
fonn  ngao-g  is  of  importance  for  this  combination.  Before  v  the  t 
has  been  entirely  lost.  —  Still  there  is  no  completely  corresponding 
analogy  for  the  derivation  of  nQciX-o-g  £rom  tiqi,  trpai  seems  to 
come  from  irpi  as  aiB  (No.  302)  from  rt.  idh;  and  to  this  was  added 
the  snffix  v,  nQaj-vg,  while  w^a-o-g  followed  the  rule  of  a<yective- 
stems  in  o. 

380)  TCQo  before,  TCQo-rsQO-g  prior,  stQw-to-g  (Dor.  JtQccrog) 
primus,  jtQO-iio-g  the  foremost,  TtQij-tavt-g  (Aeol. 
TtQo-tavi'g)  prince,  headman,  tcqhv  sooner,  before, 
7tQ(0't  early,  xq^-t^v  (Dor.  xqccv)  before  that,  the 
day  before  yesterday,  7Cq6'<S6(o^  TtQo-OOy  noQ-Oto, 
Tco^^a  forwards,  forth,  afar. 

Skt.  pror  (only  a  prefix)  fore-,  pra'tha-ma-s  primus,  286 
pur-va-s  prior,  prd-tar  mane.  —  Zd.  prefix  /ra, 
frd  fore-,  forth-. 

Lat.  prody  pro,  prae,  pr-ior,  pri$4intirSj  ptis-curS,  prt- 
mU'Sy  prathditHn,  porro,  —  Umbr.  pru  =  pro, 
pre  =  prae,  per-ne,  per-naio  anticus,  -per  for  (?). 

Goth,  fru-ma  first,  frum-ist  in  the  first  place:  O.-H.-G. 
fur-iro  prior,  fur-isto  princeps,  fri40  early. 

Ch.-Sl.  pro-,  pro-,  pre-  fore,  prU-vyj  primus;  Lith. 
pra-  fore-,  by-,  pro-  through,  for,  pir-ma-s  primus, 
pirm  (prepos.)  before. 

O.-Ir.  rOy  ru  1)  verbal  particle,  ro-char  amavit,  2)  in- 
tensive particle  ro-mdr  nimis  magnus  (Z.*  411, 
864);  air,  Old  Gaul,  are-  (primitive  form  *ari  = 
pari)  ante  prae  pro  propter  (Z.*  622);   ar,  air 
conj.  nam,  enim  (Z.*  713)  cp.  Eng.  for;  rem-ren 
ante,  rem-am  ante  me  (Z.*  641)  cp.  Lith.  pirm. 
Bopp  Vergl.  Gr.  Ill  499,  Pott  V  641,  Benf.  I  137  f.,  Schleicher 
Ksl.  119,  121,   Grimm  Gesch.  397,   Diefenbach  I  362  flf.,  Ebel  Beitr. 
I  311.  —  Cp.  naqci,  naqog  No.  346,  347,  between  which  words  and 
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many  of  those  here  quoted  the  line  of  demarcation  vanishes.  All 
conjectures  as  to  their  origin  are  extremely  uncertain,  but  we  may 
perhaps  with  Bopp  regard  the  form  prd  (Zend  frd)  as  an  instrumental 
case,  accompanied  by  the  Lat.  pro-d  as  an  ablative;  for  which  pra^ 
(pra-i)  would  supply  the  locative.  Corssen  I '  781  adds  much  more, 
but  rightly  rejects  the  assumption  of  an  ablative  *  prae-d,  formed 
from  the  locative  which  Zeyss  Ztschr.  XVI  373  supports  solely  by  the 
gloss  of  Festus  praedotiunt  praeoptant,  changing  the  first  word  into 
praedoptant,  [Corssen  reads  praepotiunt  praepotant.]  ngiv  =  ^qo-iv 
is  for  nQO'iov^  as  the  Lat.  pris-  =  prius  for  pro-ios  comparative,  iwf- 
mus  superlative  of  pro.  Corssen's  differing  view  (Beitr.  484),  ac- 
cording to  which  the  locative  form  prae  is  the  basis  of  all  the  Latin 
words,  appears  to  me  improbable,  if  only  because  it  would  do  away 
with  the  identity  of  |)m-  and  nqiv.  —  pran-diu-m  properly  that  early 
in  the  day  (dies),  —  Pott  compares  also  pru4na  hoar-frost,  as  mean- 
ing originally  early  frost:  we  might  derive  it  from  provina  and  com- 
pare this  with  TTQCD't  for  nQm-fty  and  as  to  form  merely  with  Skt. 
p4r-va'8  for  pra-va-8,  —  Hom.  nqoaam  (adv.)  from  the  stem  nqo-zjo 
(suffix  zjo  =»  Skt.  tja  cp.  vjr-Tto-s  No.  393),  shortened  to  ^rpo-ffo,  by 
metathesis  noQ-aoa,  by  assimilation  noffca,  —  On  the  difficult  porro 
Pott  P  272,  Corssen  Beitr.  402.  Perhaps  the  Umbriau  post-position 
-per  for,  which  Aufrecht  identifies  with  nsgi  is  also  only  a  phonetic 
modification  of  pro,  as  in  Italian. 

381)  XQo-ti  {Tto-xC)^  nQo-g  (no-g)  to,  beside,  jcq60'&6(v) 
in  front,  before. 
Skt.  prchH  (prejSx  and  prep,  with  ace.)  contra,  ver- 
sus, O.-Pers.  patirsh  against,  Zend  paiti  as  ady. 
further,  as  ptep.  and  postp.  with  all  oblique 
cases  on  to,  to,  at. 
Gh.Sl.  pro-ti,  proti^a^  ad,  Letij>re#i,  Lith.  jpr&x?  to- 
wards, against. 

Bopp  VgL  Gramm.  Ill  600,  Schleich.  Ksl.  120,  Pott  P  268.  — 
On  the  three  Homeric  forms  nQoxi,  Trot/,  ngog  I.  Bekker  Hom.  BI. 
497.  noti  is  also  Doric,  and  there  is  also  Arcad.  nog  (Inscription  of 
286  Tegea,  1.  5.  MichaeUs  Jahn*s  Jahrb.  1861  p.  586).  The  Cretan  nogxiy 
also  with  elision  woQt\  shows  that  the  ^  may  be  transposed,  and  its 
entire  loss  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  so  light  a  particle.  Cp. 
vdat'og^  anat'Og  for  vdafft-og^  a%aQt-6g  and  Lat.  pedo  by  the  side  of 
ni(^m  (No.  292),  iynccn^'  Inixu^ia,  §dStCTOt'  pqadvxctxoi,  iaaxd^st 
(i.  e.  ^^a-ffxa J*t) •  vno(psvysL  Hesych.,  Engl,  speak,  Low  Germ,  and 
Dutch  sprek-en.  Hence  we  rejected  on  p.  80  Pottos  attempt  to  divide 
noti  firom  TiQOTi  (I*  272).    His  objection  that  *the  identity  of  aror* 
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and  TfQog  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  ngoti  and  nor^  both  make 
their  appearance  equally  in  the  same  Doric  dialect  and  in  Homer*  is 
baseless.  For  as  to  Doric,  according  to  Ahrens  D.  Dor.  368  the  oc- 
currence of  TtQoti  is  not  at  all  established.  But  what  would  it  prove, 
even  if  different  branches  of  Dorism  had  decided  in  favour  of  different 
forms?  And  is  no(^£  also  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  preposition,  be- 
cause the  Cretan  branch  of  Dorism  made  use  of  this  form?  In  Homer 
moreover  we  confessedly  find  peculiarities  of  the  most  different  dia- 
lects. Who  would  think  of  separating  niovQsg  from  tiaaagsg,  v(ji,(ji,iv 
from  vfiiVy  or  doubting  the  identily  of  avv  and  |^v,  of  ivl,  ilvi,  slv, 
iv?  —  Following  Corssen's  explanation  (Beitr.  87)  we  may  regard 
2yort  (Umbr.  pur  Aufr.  and  Kirchh.  II  271)  as  the  Latin  representa- 
tive of  this  preposition,  occurring  with  different  phonetic  modifications 
in  pol'lingOy  por-ricio,  pos-stdeo^  po-no  (for  posino).  On  the  other 
hand,  after  the  objections  of  Pott  I'  191  and  Corssen  u.  s.,  I  retract 
my  earlier  opinion,  that  red-  is  to  be  compared  with  pralij  as  not 
demonstrable.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  red-  will  not  admit  of  any 
etymology  whatever.  —  nqo-ti  is  certainly  to  be  derived  from  «^o 
(No.  380). 

382)   Rt.  trru,  ttut,  xrv-m  spit,  ntv-alo-v  spittle,  mh-Ci-oa 
spue,  spirt,  tlnkr-to  spue. 

Skt.  shtiv,  shftv-d-mi  spuo. 

Lat.  ^(rOy  s^'tu-m,  piki-ita, 

Goth,  speim  spuo,  O.-H.-G.  spitmny  ^p(han  [Mod.  G. 
speien]  spue. 

Lith.  qpidu-j-u,  s^jm-d-au  spue,  Ch.-Sl.  pljii-ja^  xtva. 
Bopp  01.,  Pott  W.  I  1362,  1367,  Benf.  I  416,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  IV  33, 
Grassmann  XI,  11,  17,  34.  ~  I  assume  spju  as  the  original  form, 
preserved  in  Qoth.  and  Lith.  Thence  we  get  in  Ch.-Sl.  by  the  rejection 
of  the  initial  8  and  the  insertion  of  the  I  common  before  j  pJju,  in 
Latin  by  the  loss  of  the  %  8pu,  in  Skt.  by  the  shifting  of  the  organ 
and  the  weakening  of  the  u  into  v  shfiv,  —  Gr.  nzv  is  therefore  for 
anjv.  For  t  originating  by  assimilation  in  t  cp.  x^-ig  =>  (gjhjas 
(No.  198):  the  form  ipvtxm  is  due  to  metathesis  and  the  rejection  of 
the  j.  In  aiat  ntvaai  Uatpioi  [cp.  M.  Schmidt,  Hesych.  s.  v.,  Ztschr. 
IX  367]  the  labial  has  entirely  disappeared.  nvtCim  is  probably 
a  frequentative  for  ittv-ti-im  (cp.  nsi^Ti't£-i<o,  pitu-Ua  seems  to  point 
to  a  verbal-stem  pitu  for  sptUu,  to  be  compared  with  metu-o,  futihOy 
unless  indeed  it  is  borrowed,  so  corresponding  to  a  lost  nxvixr^  (cp. 
on  No.  370).  —  The  root  appears  aspirated,  perhaps  by  the  influence 
of  the  original  «,  in  the  Doric  int-tp^'Cd-m  despuo,  Bugge  Ztschr. 
XX  37  has  a  different  view  on  the  course  of  the  phonetic  changes. 
—  Cp.  p.  688. 
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even  in  the  o-soond,  Corssen  Ztschr.  Ill  279  regards  as  a  comparative 
like  magiSy  satis,  because  oi potis-sent  and  similar  forms;  still  in  these 
forms  potis  might  also  be  explained  as  a  plural  (^  poteis,  cp.  divi 
qui  potes  Varro  1.  1.  V  §  68,  Evioala  Ber.  d.  Wiener  Acad.  1870 
p.  141  ff.).  Another  form  direct  from  the  rt.  is  Po-ta  Vica,  Pota 
was  the  old  name  of  Victoria  (Preller  B5m.  Myth.  609).  As  in  Skt. 
a  secondary  verbal-stem  has  been  formed  in  Latin  from  which  come 
pot-ens  and  pot^-ri.  For  the  Oscan  form  see  Corssen  Ztschr.  XI  356. 
—  Of  the  compound  dsa-notrj-s  and  its  feminine,  originating  as  the 
Ski  pai-ni  shows  in  dsc-not-via  no  less  than  five  explanations  have 
been  given,  which  agree  only  in  translating  the  second  part  of  the 
284  two  words  by  master,  mistress,  viz.  1)  from  the  mythical  Ddsa-pcctnty 
traditionally  ^mistress  of  the  foes'  (Kuhn  Ztschr.  I  464^  Max  Miiller 
y  151)  but  according  to  Benfey  (IX  110)  and  the  Pet  Diet  'having 
the  demons  as  rulers',  and  hence  strange  to  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 
words;  2)  from  Skt.  gas-paii-s  'master  of  the  family'  (Benfey  u.  s.) 
with  an  inconceivable  change  of  sound;  3)  from  Skt.  sadas-paU-s 
(Sonne  Ztschr.  X  136)  literally  'master  of  the  seat'  {sadas  =>  %Soi\ 
i.  e.*  of  the  settlement,  a  sense  which  is  not  quite  estabHshed  for  the 
word,  besides  the  unusual  loss  of  the  initial  syllable:  4)  from  the 
Skt.  dam-paii-s  'master  of  the  house'  (Benfey  u.  s.  Pet  Diet,  Fick  "  87) 
so  far  as  the  sense  goes,  excellent,  but  without  giving  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  syllable  ^£<r-,  which  is  (bx  enough  from  ^d/iio,  9m ; 
5)  from  the  Zend  daTfthuk-paiti  master  of  a  district  (Pott  W.  I  240),  so 
far  satisfactory  that  Zd.  h  points  to  an  older  s,  but  not  without  diffi- 
culties arising  from  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  former  word 
(Skt  das-ju  barbarian,  non-Aryan). 

378)  Rt.  TTpa  Tci'ii-nQfi'iiL  (inf.  TCtiiitQa-vat),  itQi^-d'-co  bum, 

i'nQYi'6'Bv  (Horn.)  blew,  caused  to  stream,  %Qri' 
8<6v  (st.  nQfjdov)  bum,  sore,  TtQij'iS'tijQ  flash  of 
lightning,  storm.  TtQij-futiva)  blow  fiercely. 
Ch.-Sl.  pal'irti  bum,  pla-my  (gen.  ^ia-men-a)  flame, 
pe-pelrG  ashes,  Lith.  pd-ena-i  (plur.)  ashes. 

Sonne  Ztschr.  X  104,  Walter  XII  377.  —  Both  consider  par  as 
the  root,  and  the  Skt.  roots  prush^  plush  bum  as  derivatives  with 
a  dulling  of  a  to  u.  The  special  connection  of  the  ideas  blow, 
cause  to  stream  out,  and  bum  is  discussed  in  Studien  lY  228  (cp. 
Buttm.  Lexil.  I  105).  —  Cp.  Pott  W.  I  249. 

379)  XQao-g^  nQav-g  (Ion.  TCQfj-v-s)  gentle,  7CQa'6'tfj{tyg 

gentleness,  iCQav^-fo  make  gentle. 
Skt.  rt.  pri  {jpri-nd-mi)  delight,   gladden,   rejoice, 
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pri-ja-s  dear,  valued,  friendly,  pri-H-s  joy,  pre-man 
love.  —  Zd.  fri  love,  prize,  fry-a  loved,  friend. 

Goth,  fri-j-on  ayanav^  frijond-s  q^tXog,  O.-H.-G.  frd-o^ 
fro  strenuus,  laetus. 

Ch.-Si.  pri-ja-ti  providere,  curare,  pri-ja-telt  friend. 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  I^  208  (cp.  W.  I  680).  —  ^The  well-established 
fonn  jiffao-g  is  of  importance  for  this  combination.  Before  v  the  i 
has  been  entirely  lost.  —  Still  there  is  no  completely  corresponding 
analogy  for  the  derivation  of  nQU'C-o-g  from  nQi,  Trpai  seems  to 
come  from  irpi  as  aiO  (No.  302)  from  rt.  idh;  and  to  this  was  added 
the  suffix  V,  TtQaj-vs,  while  nga-o-g  followed  the  rule  of  a^'ective- 
stems  in  o. 

380)  TtQo  before,  TtQo-tsQo-g  prior,  TtQw-to-g  (Dor.  ngarog) 
primus,  jCQO'fiO'g  the  foremost,  TCQv-tavL-g  (Aeol. 
Tcgo-ravi-g)  prince,  headman,  TtQ-iv  sooner,  before, 
jtQO't  early,  ngd-Tjv  (Dor.  jcgdv)  before  that,  the 
day  before  yesterday,  7Cq6-66(X)j  tcqo-^g}^  noQ-oa, 
no^^oa  forwards,  forth,  afar. 

Skt.  pror  (only  a  prefix)  fore-,  pra'thormorS  primus,  286 
pur-vors  prior,  prd-tar  mane.  —  Zd.  prefix  fra, 
frd  fore-,  forth-. 

Lat.  prod,  pro,  prae,  pr4or,  prts-UnttrS,  pris-cu-s,  prt- 
mU'Sy  pran-diurfn,  porro.  —  Umbr.  pru  =  pro, 
pre  =  prae,  per-ne,  per-naio  anticus,  -per  for  (?). 

Goth,  fru-ma  first,  frum-ist  in  the  first  place:  O.-H.-G. 
fur-iro  prior,  fur-isto  princeps,  fri40  early. 

Ch.-Sl.  pra-j  pro-,  pre-  fore,  pru-vyj  primus;  Lith. 
pror  fore-,  by-,  pro-  through,  for,  plr-ma-s  primus, 
pirm  (prepos.)  before. 

O.-Ir.  ro,  ru  1)  verbal  particle,  ro^har  amavit,  2)  in- 
tensive particle  ro-m&r  nimis  magnus  (Z.*  411, 
864);  air,  Old  Gaul,  are-  (primitive  form  *ari  = 
pari)  ante  prae  pro  propter  (Z.*  622);  ar,  air 
conj.  nam,  enim  (Z.*  713)  cp.  Eng.  for;  rem-ren 
ante,  rem-am  ante  me  (Z.*  641)  cp.  Lith.  pirm. 

Bopp  Vergl.  Gr.  UT  499,  Pott  P  641,  Benf.  I  137  f.,  Schleicher 
Ksl.  119,  121,   Grimm  Gesch.  397,   Diefenbach  I  362  ff.,  Ebel  Beitr. 
I  311.  —  Cp.  naqd,  nccQog  No.  346,  347,  between  which  words  and 
CuRTius,  Etymology.  23 
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many  of  those  here  quoted  the  line  of  demarcation  vanishes.  All 
conjectures  as  to  their  origin  are  extremely  uncertain,  but  we  may 
perhaps  with  Bopp  regard  the  form  prd  (Zend  fird)  as  an  instrumental 
case,  accompanied  by  the  Lat.  pro-d  as  an  ablative;  for  which  prae 
{pra-i)  would  supply  the  locative.  Corssen  I'  781  adds  much  more, 
but  rightly  rejects  the  assumption  of  an  ablative  *  prae-d,  formed 
from  the  locative  which  Zeyss  Ztschr.  XVI  373  supports  solely  by  the 
gloss  of  Festus  praedotitmt  praeoptant,  changing  the  first  word  into 
praedoptant.  [Corssen  reads  praepotiunt  praepatant,]  nqCv  =  ik^-iv 
is  for  rcQo-ioVy  as  the  Lat.  pris-  =  prius  for  pro-ios  comparative,  pi'i- 
fnu-8  superlative  of  pro.  Corssen's  differing  view  (Beitr.  484),  ac- 
cording to  which  the  locative  form  prae  is  the  basis  of  all  the  Latin 
words,  appears  to  me  improbable,  if  only  because  it  would  do  away 
with  the  identity  ofpris-  and  uQiv.  —  pran-diu-m  properly  that  early 
in  the  day  {dies).  —  Pott  compares  also  pru-hia  hoar-frost,  as  mean- 
ing originally  early  frost:  we  might  derive  it  from  provina  and  com- 
pare this  with  TTQCD-t  for  ngm-fi,  and  as  to  form  merely  with  Skt. 
pik'Va-8  for  pra-va-s.  —  Hom.  nQoaacD  (adv.)  from  the  stem  tcqo-tjo 
(suffix  zjo  ==  Skt.  tja  cp.  vTC'tiO'i  No.  393),  shortened  to  ngo-ao),  by 
metathesis  noQ-aoD,  by  assimilation  noffo}.  —  On  the  difficult  porro 
Pott  I*  272,  Corssen  Beitr.  402.  Perhaps  the  Umbrian  post-position 
-per  for,  which  Aufrecht  identifies  with  nsQt  is  also  only  a  phonetic 
modification  of  pro,  as  in  Italian. 

381)  n(fo-xC  (zo-ri)^  TCQo-g  {no-g)  to,  beside,  nQoa-d^s^v) 
in  front,  before. 
Skt.  prorti  (prefix  and  prep,  with  ace.)  contra,  ver- 
sus, O.-Pers.  paU'Sh  against,  Zend  paiti  as  adv. 
further,  as  prep,  and  postp.  with  all  oblique 
cases  on  to,  to,  at. 
Ch.-Sl.  pro-tij  protirva^  ad,  Lett.  j)re<^,  Lith,  presz  to- 
wards, against. 

Bopp  Vgl.  Gramm.  Ill  600,  Schleich.  Ksl.  120,  Pott  P  268.  — 
On  the  three  Homeric  forms  nqoxC^  noxC^  nqo^  I.  Bekker  Hom.  Bl. 
497.  nozC  is  also  Doric,  and  there  is  also  Arcad.  7169  (Inscription  of 
286  Tegea,  1.  5.  Michaelis  Jahn's  Jahrb.  1861  p.  686).  The  Cretan  noffxC, 
also  with  elision  no^x\  shows  that  the  ^  may  be  transposed,  and  its 
entire  loss  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  so  light  a  particle.  Cp. 
vtfar-og,  (TxaT-<5ff  for  Zdaqt-og,  axaQt-og  and  Lat.  pedo  by  the  side  of 
Tfi^dm  (No.  292),  iynanrj'  ini%aQnia,  §cidiatoi'  ^Qadvtazoi,  iaexd^si 
(L  e.  dQcc-andt^i)'  vno(psvysi  Hesych.,  Engl.  speaJc,  Low  Germ,  and 
Dutch  sprdk-en.  Hence  we  rejected  on  p.  80  Pott's  attempt  to  divide 
noti  firom  n(foti  (I*  272).    His  objection  that  *the  identity  of  noti 
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and  npog  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  ngoti  and  noti  both  make 
their  appearance  equally  in  the  same  Doric  dialect  and  in  Homer'  is 
baseless.  For  as  to  Doric,  according  to  Ahrens  D.  Dor.  368  the  oc- 
currence of  jCQoti  is  not  at  all  established.  But  what  would  it  prove, 
even  if  different  branches  of  Dorism  had  decided  in  favour  of  different 
foi-ms?  And  is  tto^t^  also  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  preposition,  be- 
cause the  Cretan  branch  of  Dorism  made  use  of  this  form?  In  Homer 
moreover  we  confessedly  find  peculiarities  of  the  most  different  dia- 
lects. Who  would  think  of  separating  nCavqBq  from  xicaagsg,  vfifiiv 
from  vfUv,  or  doubting  the  identity  of  avv  and  ^vv,  of  M,  dvl^  slv, 
iv?  —  Following  Corssen's  explanation  (Beitr.  87)  we  may  regard 
port  (Umbr.  pur  Aufr.  and  Eirchh.  II  271)  as  the  Latin  representa- 
tive of  this  preposition,  occurring  with  different  phonetic  modifications 
in  pol'lingOy  por-rieio,  pos-sideOj  po-no  (for  posino).  On  the  other 
hand,  after  the  objections  of  Pott  I^  191  and  Corssen  u.  s.,  I  retract 
my  earlier  opinion,  that  red-  is  to  be  compared  with  prali,  as  not 
demonstrable.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  red-  wiU  not  admit  of  any 
etymology  whatever.  —  nqo-xC  is  certainly  to  be  derived  from  «^o 
(No.  380). 

382)   Rt.  TTTU,  TTUT,  Tttv-to  spit,  TCtv-ocXo'V  spittle,  nvt'li'Ci} 
spue,  spirt,  tlwrr-to  spue. 

Skt.  shtiv,  shtiv'd-mi  spuo. 

Lat.  SfptirOf  5jpM-<u-w,  pitU'lta. 

Goth,  speim  spuo,  0.-H.-G.  spitoany  spihan  [Mod.  G. 
speien]  spue. 

Lith.  sptdu-j-Uy  spjom-d-au  spue,  Ch.-Sl.  pljurja^  xrvco. 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  I  1362,  1367,  Benf.  I  416,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  IV  33, 
Grassmann  XI,  11,  17,  34.  —  I  assume  spju  as  the  original  form, 
preserved  in  Goth,  and  Lith.  Thence  we  get  in  Ch.-Sl.  by  the  rejection 
of  the  initial  8  and  the  insertion  of  the  I  common  before  j  plju,  in 
Latin  by  the  loss  of  the  %  spu^  in  Skt.  by  the  shifting  of  the  organ 
and  the  weakening  of  the  u  into  v  shfiv,  —  Gr.  ntv  is  therefore  for 
cnjv.  For  t  originating  by  assimilation  in  t  cp.  xd'ig  =»  (gjhjas 
(No.  193):  the  form  ipvtxm  is  due  to  metathesis  and  the  rejection  of 
the  j.  In  ai^ai  ntvaat  Ildcpioi  [cp.  M.  Schmidt,  Hesych.  s.  v.,  Ztschr. 
IX  367]  the  labial  has  entirely  disappeared,  jrvr/tco  is  probably 
a  frequentative  for  nxv-xl-im  (cp.  nsiQTi'xi-im,  pUu-Ua  seems  to  point 
to  a  verbal-stem  pitu  for  sputu,  to  be  compared  with  metu-o,  futtho, 
unless  indeed  it  is  borrowed,  so  corresponding  to  a  lost  nxvixr^  (cp. 
on  No.  370).  —  The  root  appears  aspirated,  perhaps  by  the  influence 
of  the  original  «,  in  the  Doric  Im-tp^v-ad-Gi  despuo.  Bugge  Ztschr. 
XX  37  has  a  different  view  on  the  course  of  the  phonetic  changes. 
—  Cp.  p.  688. 
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many  of  those  here  quoted  the  line  of  demarcation  vanishes.  All 
conjectares  as  to  their  origin  are  extremely  uncertain,  but  we  may 
perhaps  with  Bopp  regard  the  form  prd  (Zend  frd)  as  an  instrumental 
case,  accompanied  by  the  Lat.  pro-d  as  an  ablative;  for  which  prae 
(pra-i)  would  supply  the  locative.  Corssen  1*  781  adds  much  more, 
but  rightly  rejects  the  assumption  of  an  ablative  *  prae-d,  formed 
from  the  locative  which  Zeyss  Ztschr.  XVI  373  supports  solely  by  the 
gloss  of  Festus  praedoUtmt  pra^optanty  changing  the  first  word  into 
praedoptant.  [Corssen  reads  praepotiunt  praepotant,']  nqCv  =  nqo-iv 
is  for  TCQO'iov,  as  the  Lat.  pris-  =  prius  for  pro-ios  comparative,  pi't- 
mU'S  superlative  of  pro.  Corssen's  differing  view  (Beitr.  484),  ac- 
cording to  which  the  locative  form  prae  is  the  basis  of  all  the  Latin 
words,  appears  to  me  improbable,  if  only  because  it  would  do  away 
with  the  identity  of  pris-  and  nQiv.  —  pran-diu-m  properly  that  early 
in  the  day  {dies).  —  Pott  compares  also  pru-ina  hoar-frost,  as  mean- 
ing originally  early  frost:  we  might  derive  it  from  provina  and  com- 
pare this  with  nif(o-t  for  nQm-J^i,  and  as  to  form  merely  with  Skt. 
pHr-va-s  for  prchva-s.  —  Hom.  nQooao)  (adv.)  from  the  stem  nQo-tjo 
(suffix  TJo  ==  Skt.  tja  cp.  vn-xio-i  No.  393),  shortened  to  nQO-am,  by 
metathesis  noQ-aca,  by  assimilation  no^fm.  —  On  the  difficult  porro 
Pott  P  272,  Corssen  Beitr.  402.  Perhaps  the  Umbrian  post-position 
-per  for,  which  Aufrecht  identifies  with  jrf^t  is  also  only  a  phonetic 
modification  of  pro,  as  in  Italian. 

381)  nQo-tC  (Tco-ti),  TCQO'S  {^o-g)  to,  beside,  7eQ6<S'd'6(v) 
in  front,  before, 
Skt.  prorti  (prefix  and  prep,  with  ace,)  contra,  ver- 
sus, O.-Pers.  paU'Sh  against,  Zend  paiH  as  adv. 
further,  as  ptep.  and  postp.  with  all  oblique 
cases  on  to,  to,  at. 
Ch.-SL  jpro-*i,  proti^q  ad,  Lett.  pretHf  Lith.jprm  to- 
wards, against. 

Bopp  Vgl.  Gramm.  Ill  600,  Schleich.  Ksl.  120,  Pott  P  268.  — 
On  the  three  Homeric  forms  n(foxi,  noxC^  jCQog  I.  Bekker  Honu  Bl. 
497.  Tcoti  is  also  Doric,  and  there  is  also  Arcad.  nog  (Inscription  of 
286  Tegea,  1.  5.  Michaelis  Jahn*s  Jahrb.  1861  p.  586).  The  Cretan  noQti, 
also  with  elision  7C0(fz\  shows  that  the  p  may  be  transposed,  and  its 
entire  loss  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  so  light  a  particle.  Cp. 
v3at-og,  aiiat'6g  for  v^aQt-og^  anaQt-og  and  Lat.  pedo  by  the  side  of 
TciifSm  (No.  292),  iy^anij'  Imywqniay  §di3taT0i'  pQccdvTaxot. ,  daaTtdist 
(i.  e.  d^of-crxafet) '  v7coq)svy6t  Hesych.,  Engl,  speak ,  Low  Germ,  and 
Dutch  sprek-en.  Hence  we  rejected  on  p.  80  Pott's  attempt  to  divide 
not£  from  tcqotI  (I*  272).    His  objection  that  *the  identity  of  noxi' 
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and  nQog  is  disproYed  by  the  fact  that  nqoti  and  not£  both  make 
their  appearance  equally  in  the  same  Doric  dialect  and  in  Homer*  is 
baseless.  For  as  to  Doric,  according  to  Ahrens  D.  Dor.  368  the  oc- 
currence of  nQot^  is  not  at  all  established.  But  what  would  it  prove, 
even  if  different  branches  of  Dorism  had  decided  in  favour  of  different 
forms?  And  is  noQzi  also  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  preposition,  be- 
cause the  Cretan  branch  of  Dorism  made  use  of  this  form?  In  Homer 
moreover  we  confessedly  find  peculiarities  of  the  most  different  dia- 
lects. Who  would  think  of  separating  fciavgsg  from  tiaaaQsgy  vfi^uv 
from  vftty,  or  doubting  the  identiiy  of  avv  and  |t;y,  of  M,  Uvi^  bIv, 
iv?  —  Following  Corssen's  explanation  (Beitr.  87)  we  may  regard 
jyort  (Umbr.  pur  Aufr.  and  Eirchh.  11  271)  as  the  Latin  representa- 
tive of  this  preposition,  occurring  with  different  phonetic  modifications 
in  pol'lingOj  prn'-ricio,  pos-sideo,  po-no  (for  posifio).  On  the  other 
hand,  after  the  objections  of  Pott  P  191  and  Corssen  u.  s.,  I  retract 
my  earlier  opinion,  that  red-  is  to  be  compared  with  prcUi,  as  not 
demonstrable.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  red-  will  not  admit  of  any 
etymology  whatever.  —  nqo-tC  is  certainly  to  be  derived  from  w^d 
(No.  380). 

382)   Rt.  TTTU,  7TUT,  mv-ix}  spit,  mv-aXo-v  spittle,  nvt-ltrG} 
spue,  spirt,  tlnrtt-ca  spue, 

Skt.  shiiv,  sMv-a-mi  spuo. 

Lat.  5pi«-o,  ^gu-tu-m,  pitu-ita, 

Goth,  speiva  spuo,  0.-H.-G.  spiwan,  spihan  [Mod.  G. 
speien]  spue. 

Lith.  ^ndu-j-u,  ^du-d-au  spue,  Ch.-Sl.  pljvirja^  nxv(o. 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  I  1362,  1367,  Benf.  I  416,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  IV  33, 
Grassmann  XI,  11,  17,  34.  —  I  assume  spju  as  the  original  form, 
preserved  in  Goth,  and  Lith.  Thence  we  get  in  Ch.-Sl.  by  the  rejection 
of  the  initial  a  and  the  insertion  of  the  I  conunon  before  j  plju,  in 
Latin  by  the  loss  of  the  %  spu,  in  Skt.  by  the  shifting  of  the  organ 
and  the  weakening  of  the  u  into  v  shfiv.  —  Gr.  ntv  is  therefore  for 
anjv.  For  x  originating  by  assimilation  in  t  cp.  x^'ig  =■  (gjhjas 
(No.  193):  the  form  ift-vrcm  is  due  to  metathesis  and  the  rejection  of 
the  j.  In  aicct  nxvaai  Ildtpioi  [cp.  M.  Schmidt,  Hesych.  s.  v.,  Ztschr. 
IX  367]  the  labial  has  entirely  disappeared.  nvxCim  is  probably 
a  frequentative  for  nxv-xi-tco  (cp.  «gt^i?-T/-fco.  piturita  seems  to  point 
to  a  verbal-stem  pitu  for  sputUy  to  be  compared  with  metu-Oy  futu-o, 
unless  indeed  it  is  borrowed,  so  corresponding  to  a  lost  nxvixtj  (cp. 
on  No.  870).  —  The  root  appears  aspirated,  perhaps  by  the  influence 
of  the  original  s,  in  the  Doric  ini-tpd'v-ad^a}  despvo.  Bugge  Ztschr. 
XX  37  has  a  different  view  on  the  course  of  the  phonetic  changes. 
—  Cp.  p.  688. 
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383)  Rt.  TTU  nv'^'io  make  to  rot,  nv-^-o-iLui  rot,  nv^-s- 
287  Sdv   (st.  -dov)   rottenness,   Uvd'-cS^  Uv^cnv  (?), 

nv-O'V  pus,  nvi-Gi  bring  to  a  head. 

Skt.  puj'i  putresco,  foeteo,  puja-Si,  pu-ti  pus,  pu-ti-s, 
puti'ka'S  putidus.  —  Zd.  pu  stink,  pui-ti  rotten- 
ness. 

Lat.  pAs,  puS'Ctnu-Sj  pur-u-lentU'S ,  put-eo,  ptiter  (st. 
pu'tri\  put-i'du-s. 

Goth.  ful'S  [Mod.  Germ,  faul]  foul,  O.-N.  fui  pu- 
tredo,  /tifci  foetor. 

Lith.  pu-v-u  (inf.  ^w-/i)  rot  (intrans.),  pu-d-au  make 
to  rot,  pd-lei  pus. 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  I  1117,  Benf.  I  270.  ~  On  the  t  of  put-eo 
Ztschr.  II  336,  where  foeteo  also  —  a  word  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  root  —  is  quoted  (cp.  No.  320),  Grassmann  Ztschr.  XII  87, 
Corssen  Beitr.  79.     On  the  ^  in  nvd'-(o  see  above  p.  66. 

384)  nv^   with   the   fist,    Jivx-rrj-g^    Ttvy-nax-o-s   boxer, 

TCvy-fiT^  fist,  boxing. 
Lat.  ptig-nu-s,  pug-il,  pugiUu'Sj  intgUl-arhs. 
0.-H.-G.  fust  fist. 
Ch.-Sl.  pe^'Sti  pugnus. 

Bopp  Gl.  and  Schleich.  Ksl.  120,  Benf.  II  78  compare  Skt. 
mmhfi  fist,  whose  m  then  must  have  originated  in  a  p.  But  where 
are  there  analogies  for  this?  The  st  in  the  northern  languages  re- 
minds us  of  the  st  of  maihstU'S  mist  (No.  175).  —  nvi  looks  like  an 
abbreviated  dat.  pi.  It  seems  probable  that  itvy-av  cubit  is  of  the 
same  origin  —  perhaps  with  an  amplifying  suffix  —  from  the  similar 
use  of  nvyfLi]  (whence  IIvyftai^oL)  and  nvyciv  as  a  measure  (Pollux 
B  158).  As  the  fist  is  the  firmly  closed  hand,  it  is  natural  to  regard 
^rvx-vo-ff  (Hom.  nvH-i-vo-g)  as  related.  The  g  in  the  Latin  would 
then  be  weakened  from  k.  Fick  Or.  and  Occ.  Ill  116  coiyectures  the 
like  weakening  for  Skt.  pug-a-s  band,  troop,  pung-a-s  heap,  mass, 
which  are  connected  in  meaning.  —  Of  Latin  words  perhaps  pug-io 
hand-dagger  and  pug-na  pug-nd-re  belong  here  (so  Dietrich,  Jahn's 
Jahrb.  81,  40),  though  in  both  cases  we  might  also  refer  them  to 
pungere.  —  In  German  and  Slavonic  the  guttural  has  fallen  out,  as 
in  Goth,  vaur-stv  iqyov  (No.  141,  cp.  also  No.  SS^"^ 

385)  %v(f  (si  nv(f)  fire,  nvQ-s-to-q  fever,   nvQ-a  funeral 

pile,  nvQ-fSo-g  brand,  torch,  nv^QO-g  flame-coloured. 
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—  Umbr.  ^>/r  fire,  Lat.  prti-na  glowing  coals.  — 
O.-H.-G.  fiur  fire  —  Bohem.  pyr  glowing  embers. 
Pott  W.  I  1103;  the  connection  he  supposes  yriih  pu  purify  (Skt. 
pd-vakas  fire)  as  Plut.  Quaest.  Rom.  1  to  nvQ  %ad'alQSi  shows,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  Greek  view.  —  Fick  Or.  u.  Gee.  Ill  111  attempts 
to  establish  a  link  between  fire  and  the  root  pu  by  means  of  the 
intermediate  notion  of  brightness,  and  Grassmann  Ztschr.  XVI  184 
tries  to  prove  for  the  middle  form  pav-ante  in  the  Rig  V.  the  meaning 
*they  blaze'.  Otherwise  in  the  Pet.  Diet.  (cp.  Delbruck  Ztschr.  f.  D. 
Philol.  I  146).  Certainly  from  the  fundamental  idea  of  brightness  that 
of  purifying,  purity  {ptX-ru-s,  pu-tu-s)  might  be  easily  derived.  —  The  288 
relation  of  the  Skt.  jyrusfi^  plush  bum,  which  in  its  turn  again  reminds 
us  of  the  rt.  Trpa  (No.  378)  still  needs  explanation.  According  to 
Corssen  11  *  1004  pru-na  is  for  prus-na.  —  For  nvg  in  Simon.  Amorg. 
according  to  Herodian  n.  fiov.  Zf|.  12,  19  nvCQ.  On  the  Umbr,  pir 
see  Aufr.  and  Kirchh.  I  36,  II  112. 

386)  TtvQO-g  wheat;  nvQ-vo-g  wheaten  bread,  nvQijv  kernel, 

stone  of  fruit.  —  A.-S.  fyrs  lolium.  —  Ch.-Sl. 
pifro  oXvga^  Bohem.  pyr  couch-grass,  Lett,  purji 
wheat,  Lith.  purai  winter  wheat. 

Kuhn  Weber^s  Ind.  Studien  I  356  f.,  Pott  I »  109,  Hehn  400.  — 
The  first  assumes  the  idea  of  com  to  be  the  fundamental  one,  tracing 
it  back  to  the  Skt.  push  to  nourish.  This  seems  to  me  doubtful,  be- 
cause of  TtvQi^v.  —  The  Syracusan  by-form  anvgog  (Cramer  Anecd.  I 
62,  18)  would  lead  us  in  quite  a  different  direction,  if  this  were 
not  quite  isolated.  Cp.  also  Bcnf.'II  86.  The  Skt.  pura,  yellow  bar- 
leria  according  to  Wilson,  used  to  be  added  here,  but  according  to 
the  Pet.  Diet,  the  meaning  of  pura  is  too  diversified  to  give  safe 
ground.  —  Many  other  combinations,  destitute  of  any  secure  found- 
ations, are  given  by  Pictet  I  266. 

387)  n^Xo-g  foal,  ncaX-io-v  young  foal,  young.  —  Lat. 

pullu-s.  —  Goth.  fula(n),  0.-H.-G.  folo  nciXog, 

Grimm  Gesch.  396,  Pott  I  *  193,  W.  I  247,  where  also  (Marci-) 
por^  piier,  pu-era,  pu-su-s,  pu-sa,  ^)ii-j)M-s,  ptt-jmy  pu-pilla,  pu-tu-s 
boy,  Skt.  po-ta-Sj  po-ta-ka-s  young,  putra-s  son  are  compared.  — 
Benfey  II  73  adds  also  nd-Xipyq,  which  he  is  certainly  right  in  ex- 
plaining, with  0.  MflUer  ad  Fest.  p.  399,  as  nctf-iifiyq^  on  the  ground 
of  the  forms  novg,  navq  occurring  on  vases  {KAAOS  HO  TIATZy 
KAAE  HE  JIATZ  Revue  Arch^oL  1868  p.  347).  Lat.  pu-er  is  for  an 
older  pov-er  (Schwabe  de  demin.  40),  and  hence  resembles  the  Gr. 
naf'i-g  in  the  stem-syllable.  —  Thus  we  should  be  brought  to  a  root 
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pu  beget  (cp.  pubes),  Cp.  Kuhn  Weber's  Ind.  Studien  I  357,  Corssen 
Beitr.  248.  It  is  natural  to  compare  with  this,  besides  the  Skt.  pt*- 
tra-s  already  mentioned,  which  from  its  active  suffix  must.be  taken 
as  begetter,  continuer  of  the  family,  also  Skt.  pumans  man,  and  Lat. 
pum-ilu-s,  pumil-io,  mannikin,  dwarf.  Like  na-Xo-g  for  nof-Xo-g,  po- 
mu-m  might  be  for  pov-mu-m  grown  (otherwise  Corssen  I  *  342  [con- 
necting it  with  No.  350  'the  nourishing'])  similarly  no-la,  noa  grass, 
and  even  ^^a-pd^-^i  reduplicated  because  of  its  quick  growth,  pra£- 
pU'tiU'tn  foregrowth.  The  Skt.  push  increase,  breed,  nurture,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  expansion  of  this  root.  Perhaps  noii-a>  is  also  to  be 
added,  as  a  derivative  from  a  noio  (cp.  naido-noto-g  =  nof-io)  like 
voi-(o  from  voo-g^  Ttod'i'Oa  from  nod'o-g.  It  is  true  that  noiia  even 
in  Homer  is  used  for  various  activities,  but  it  always  remained  the 
especial  verb  for  denoting  physical  and  intellectual  creation.  An 
erroneous  etymology  was  discussed  on  p.  70.  The  attempt  (Or.  u.  Occ. 
in  114)  to  connect  noistv  with  pii  purify  will  satisfy  no  one. 

•  388)   6ak7C'Ly^  (st.  aakn-tyy)  trumpet,  6ahti^'Co  sound  the 
trumpet.  —  Lith.  szmlp-iu  whistle  (vb.),  svUp-dne 
whistle  (subst.)  (Lett.  szvUp-d)  (?). 
Pott  I*  226  *  although  in  no  other  instance  8Z  corresponds  to 
289  a  6r.  c\    The  suffix  is  individualizing,  as  in  (po'^/Ltiyg,  XaXyl,  nXdo- 
Tty|:  in  the  stem  aaXrc  has  arisen  from  cJ^aXn.     Ought  we  to  con- 
sider M.-H.-G.  swal,  swahce  cithara  and  swal,  swakwe  hirundo  as  from 
the  same  root,  or  to  refer  them  to  Skt.  svar  sound  (av^ty£  No.  519)? 
Schleicher  regards  the  Lith.  word,  which  only  means  to  whistle  with 
the  mouth,  as  onomatopoetic. 

389)  Rt.  CTiap  ^naCif-m^  a-^naiff-an  writhe,  quiver.  —  Skt. 
sphafy  sphur,  sphur-d-^ni  mico,  vibro,  tremo.  Zd. 
£par  go,  tread  with  the  feet.  —  Lith.  sptr-ti 
strike  out,  hit,  fell,  spar-dy-ti  strike  out. 

Pott  W.  II  1,  420,  Benf.  I  577  f.  —  The  fundamental  meaning 
of  the-  rt.  is  that  of  a  quick  movement.  But  this  developes  itself 
mainly  in  two  directions.  In  the  first  place  it  is  referred  to  the  feet. 
So  in  the  verbs  quoted  above,  on  which  Euhn  Ztschr.  in  324  is  to 
be  consulted.  We  mayaddO.-H.-6.  8por(n)  [in  the  Cape  Colony  ^poor] 
vestigium,  spor-on  calcitrare,  spttr^n-an  calcitrare,  offendere,  impingere, 
(Engl,  spurn),  far-spim-cm  to  strike  with  the  feet.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Lat.  sper-nOf  a-spemor  are  connected  with  this  meaning, 
either  so  that  the  fundamental  meaning  was  strike  away  with  the 
foot,  or  80  that  we  may  immediately  connect  it  with  the  Germ. 
sperren,  dbsperren  (bar  off,  reject).  The  latter  view,  that  of  Pott, 
perhaps  deserves  the  preference  because  of  Enn.  Trag.  v.  244  (V.) 
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ins  atque  aecum  se  a  mcUis  spemit  procul.  The  Skt.  spar-i-tar  enemy 
also  belongs  here,  and  perhaps  apur-iihs,  —  In  the  second  place  the 
rt.  is  used  of  a  motion  of  the  hand.  Here  we  may  place  anslQ-oi^ 
cniQ'j'CDy  and  also  G.-H.-G.  spriu  chaff,  and  inasmuch  as  the  usage 
had  become  fixed  to  denote  a  scattering  motion,  dispersing  a  mass 
into  small  parts,  without  any  limitation  to  the  hand  as  the  original 
source  of  the  motion,  the  O.-H.-G.  spruojan  sputter,  drizzle.  —  I  can 
see  no  kinship  with  cndq-xo-v  rope,  but  this  certainly  agrees  with 
the  Lith.  spar-ta-B  band  (Nesselm.),  and  we  may  add  ansCQci.  —  The 
common  nature  of  these  two  ramifications  of  the  meaning  comes  out 
most  strikingly  in  Germ,  springen  spring,  and  sprengen  burst,  be- 
sprengen  sprinkle  (O.-H.-G.  springcm)  [cp.  Eng.  spring  a  mine  &c.]. 
Both  verbs  belong  to  a  root  expanded  by  k,  spark,  spraky  which  met 
us  before  under  No.  359  b.  Walter  Ztschr.  XII  407.  Add  anaQtiaao} 
(st.  anccQan)  tear,  drag,  with  an  inserted  a.  —  From  the  primary  root 
spar  by  the  weakening  of  the  r  comes  spctl,  preserved  in  na-andX-rj 
fine  meal,  or  with  i  for  a  (cp.  sl-fLC)  nai-itdX-t],  After  the  loss  of  the 
initial  s  we  have  paJ,  preserved  in  TedX-rjy  poll-en,  ptU-vi-s  and  naX- 
vv-a  strew,  bestrew.  This  phase  6f  the  root  may  also  occur  in  pal-ea 
chaff,  which  recalls  both  0.-H.-G.  spriu  and  Skt.  pcH-a^s,  pal-dla-s 
straw,  paH-dva-s  chaff.  As  pal  also  is  expanded  by  a  X;,  we  have 
pal'k,  pdl-a-k  preserved  in  naXdaam  akin  in  meaning  to  naX-vv-to. 
Both  verbs  mean  to  besprinkle,  scatter,  the  former  also  to  strew. 
We  may  add  naXsvsiv  to  decoy,  of  birds  which  are  lured.  ndXXeiv 
in  its  intransitive  use,  rj  yiaQdia  naXXBi,  nuX-fto-g  beating  of  the  pulse 
&c.y  comes  so  near  to  cc-ana^Q-cDy  that  we  can  hardly  help  referring 
it,  as  well  as  ndXo-g  lot,  naXdoaeiv  to  cast  lots,  to  this  same  TraX. 
Corssen  Beitr.  308,  319  Nach.  296  mentions  what  is  perhaps  still  to 
be  added  from  the  Latin,  but  with  considerable  differences  of  opinion, 
discussed  Especially  in  I*  476,  626. 

390)   67tXr\v  milt,  anXdyx-vo-v  entrail.  —  Skt.  pUhan  (also  290 

pUhd,  plihan)  lien.  —  Lat.  lien.  —  O.-N.  Itingii 

(nom.,  stem  lungan),  0.-H.-G.  lungd,  Iwngina  Imig. 

—  Ch.-Sl.  slez-ena,  Lith.  lluz-ni-s  milt.  —  Ir. 

selg  f.  milt  (Gild.  215),  st.  selgd, 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  n»  270,  Benf.  I  602  f.,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  IV  13, 

Stokes  Ir.  Gloss.  1012,  Bugge  Stud.  IV  340,  Job.  Schmidt  Voc.  I  32. 

—  The  fundamental  form  is  splagh-an:  in  Skt.  and  Lat.  the  s  has 

fallen  away  and  the  stem- vowel  is  accidentally  weakened  in  the  same 

manner,  in  Slavonic  and  Irish  the  p  has  fallen  out,  while  Ch.-Sl.  z 

normally  replaces  the  guttural,   in  Lith.  after  the  loss  oi  s  p  has 

been  weakened  into  5,  finally  in  the  Teutonic  languages  of  the  three 

consonants  only  the  third  has  remained.  —  In  enXdyx-vo-v  the  gut- 
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tural  of  the  root  appears  united  with  an  prefixed  nasal,  the  origin 
of  which  is  the  nasal  suffix.  The  remarkable  loss  of  %  between  two 
vowels  in  cnXi^v  for  arcXccx-sv  finds  an  analogy  at  most  only  in  ^  he 
said  (No.  611). 

391)   vZ'VO-g  sleep.   —   Ski.  svap-na-s  somnus,   rt  svap 
dormire.  —  Zd.  qap  sleep,  qaf-na  (m.)  sleep.  — 
Lat.  som-nu-s,  s^p-or,  sop-i-o.  —  O.-N.  svef-n  soni- 
nus  [O.-Eng.  swevene  dream,  A.-S.  swefm\  0.-H.-G. 
swebjan  sopire.  —  Ch.-Sl.  su-m  (for  sup-nS)  som- 
nus,   sup-a-ti  dormire,   Lith.  sap-norS  dream.  — 
O.-Ir.  suan  sleep  (P.  A.  123). 
Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  I*  269,  Grimm  Gesch.  303.  —  vn-vo-g  for  cvn- 
vo-g  from  the  shorter  form  preserved  in  the  Skt.  participle  sup-ta-s 
and  elsewhere;  while  sop-or  is  for  svop-or,  sop-i-o,  like  the  Skt  cau- 
sative 8vdpa-jd-tni  with  addition    of  sound  in  the  stem-syllable.  — 
I  have  omitted  Goth,  slep-an,   O.-H.-G.  sldfan  &c.   as  not  akin,  be- 
cause of  the  I:  their  analogues  O.-H.-G.  slaph,  sleep  &c.  are  quoted 
by  Diefenbach  (Goth.  Wtb.  II  268).    So  Lottner  Ztschr.  XI  164.  —  Zd. 
qap  with  normal  change  from  svap.     svap-nct-s  is  one  of  the  not 
very  numerous    nouns   which   have  been  preserved  completely  and 
with  unchanged  meaning,  without  any  other  than  the  normal  phonetic 
changes,  in  all  the  families  of  speech.    The  Lithuanian  has  shifted  the 
meaning  from  smnntis  to  somnium,  for  which  Bugge  Ztschr.  XX  40 
points  out  analogies  from  the  O.-N.  [cp.  too  O.-Eng.  stoeven,  e.  g. 
Piers  the  Plowman,  Prol.  11]. 

392)  vTcdQf  v7t6L(f  over,  vtcsq-^sv  shoYe,  vjcego-g  pestle, 
vXBQa  upper  rope.  —  Skt.  iipari  as  adv.  above, 
thereon,  as  prep,  with  loc,  ace,  gen.  over.    Zd. 
npairi  as  adv.  above,  as  prep,  vrith  ace.  and  in- 
strum,  over.  —  Lat.  s-uper,  —  Goth,  ufar  vnsQj 
ufaro  thereon. 
Bopp  Vergl.  Gr.  HI  493,  Pott  IM09,  I«  677.  —  Evident  as  is 
the  kinship  of  these  words,  there  are  many  hitherto  unsolved  difficul- 
ties in  the  way.    For  instance,  as  to  the  form,  the  8  of  super  is  un- 
explained; for  while  the  Greek  rough  breathing  appears  before  every 
V  and  therefore  may  be  an  unorganic  addition,  the  Latin  5  cannot 
possibly  be  *a  purely  phonetic  prefix'.     Hence  Pott  conjectures  in 
this  8  a  trace  of  a  prefixed  preposition,  and  in  fact  now  the  Goth. 
ii«,  as  the  Graeco-Italic  representative  of  which  we  are  to  learn  to 
recognize  ex.    Are  we  to  suppose  that  super  and  sub,  from  es-uper, 
291  es-ub  stand  for  en8-t4per,  ens-tAb  (ivg^  slg\  so  that  in  in-super  we  should 
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have  from  a  later  period  in  language  the  same  prepositions  com- 
pounded, which  had  formed  an  alliance  long  before?  —  From  the  side 
of  the  meaning,  the  interchange  between  above  and  below  is  sur- 
prising; for  vn-aro-g  (cp.  vtffov,  v^Xog,  v'lpiatog)  corresponds  to  the 
Lat.  sum-ynu-s  for  sup-mu-s  (cp.  suprdd,  sidpri'tnu-s)  and  to  the  O.-H.-G. 
oba  over,  whilst  in  form  it  belongs  rather  to  v  no  then  to  vneQ,  and 
conversely,  while  the  Skt.  t^a-ma-s  the  highest  may  be  compared 
with  Lat.  sum-mu-s,  the  Skt.  upa-ra-s  the  lower  cannot  be  connected 
in  meaning  with  Zd.  upci-ra  the  upper,  with  superu-s  and  vniqa. 
Attempts  to  solve  this  difficulty  are  made  by  Pott  P  645.  In  any 
case,  vnala  has  originated  from  vnsqi  by  metathesis  of  the  i.  vnegrj- 
(paviu}v  {A  694),  vnsifrj-tpavo-g  (Find.  vneQa-tpavo-g),  vusgrj-tpdveia 
are  to  be  explained  by  supposing  that  insQrj  contains  the  a<yective 
stem  vn€QO  with  epic  lengthening  (cp.  vsri'yevi^g,  iXaq)rj-p6X0'g  and 

*  Elucidations'  p.  165,  E.  T.):  vnsQ7i-q>avo-g  means  therefore  *  appear- 
ing, showing  oneself  excessive':  cp.  zJiXe'tpavi^g ,  Xsv%0'(papi^g.  Thus 
we  can  dispense  with  the  forced  attempts  of  DOderlein  Gloss.  2192, 
Diintzer  Ztschr,  XII  2,  and  Fick  *  17,  who  wishes  to  connect  -rjq)avo-g 
with  Skt.  dhana-8  rank,  luxuriant.  For  vfigi-g  p.  528.  Probably  O.-lr. 
for.  Com.  war,  oar,  Cymr.  guor  super  (Z.*  628,  675)  for  an  original 

*  ii{p)ar  belong  here  (Ebel  Beitr.  1  309). 

393)  vTCOy  vTcai  under.  —  Skt.  tipa  as  adv.  thither  as 
prep,  with  ace.  towards,  with  loc.  to,  on,  with  instr. 
with  (in  the  sense  of  accompanying).  Zd.  upa 
with  ace.  to,  with  loc.  over. —  Lat.  sub,  siib-ter, 
—  Goth,  uf  sub,  0.-H.-G.  dba  super.  —  Ch.-Sl. 
pa,  po  secundum,  post,  po-du  sub,  Lith.  pa,  po 
under,  after,  with. 

Cp.  No.  392.  Weber  Ind.  Studien  II  406.  —  upa  denotes  in 
Skt.  according  to  the  Pet.  Diet.  Hhe  opposite  of  apa  far,  away',  and 
thence  attains  the  meaning  (among  others)  of  'under*  in  the  sense  of 
subjection,  and  *over'  in  the  sense  of  mounting,  sus  for  subs  in 
8U8-tuli,  8uC8)'r(iJg'0,  stts-cip-io,  sus-que  de-que,  suCsJ-CvoJ-rsu-in  arrives, 
perhaps  by  reason  of  its  8  which  seems  to  have  an  ablative  force, 
at  its  meaning  of  *from  below'  i.  e.  *  towards  a  place  above'.  Pott 
I*  161:  cp.  Corssen  II*  580.  —  Also  vn-xio-g,  equivalent  to  sup4nu-s 
upturned,  open ,  bent  back,  is  akin.  The  sufQx  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Skt.  upa4ja-8  lying  underneath  (cp.  nsqi-aaog  No.  369,  TtQo-CGo) 
No.  380).  —  If  Ir.  for  is  for  *u{p)ar,  upa  occurs  also  in  O.-Ir.  fo, 
Cymr.  guo  sub  (Z.*  627.  661;  Ebel  Beitr.  I  309). 
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A  Greek  /J  corresponds  only  in  a  very  few  eases  to 
an  Indo-Germanic  6,  which  in  those  cases  is  represented 
in  Sanskrit,  Latin,  and  Slavo-Lithuanian  by  6.  No  example 
is  found  of  the  Teutonic  p  which  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected.   (Cp.  Grassmann  Ztschr.  XII  122.) 


394)  pdQfiaQO-g  strange,  foreign,  ^Q^aQ-il-aa  speak,  be- 

have like  a  foreigner.  —  Skt.  harbarorS  stutter- 
ing, curly,  foreign.  —  Lai  bcUbU'S,  boRm-ti-o. 
292  The  fact  that  the  Skt.  barhara-s  ought,  as  it  appeared,  to  be 

written  with  a  v  was  formerly  an  objection  to  the  comparison  of  the 
word  instituted  by  Kuhn  Ztschr.  I  381  ff.  But  ace.  to  the  Pt»b.  Wtb. 
V  1644  the  b  is  better.  The  only  meaning  established  for  this  word 
is  curly,  the  only  meaning  for  its  derivative  barbara-td  is  a  *  rough- 
ness' in  the  pronunciation  of  r  (Max  Mfiller  Ztschr.  V  141,  XVI  453). 
—  On  the  other  hand  §aQ§a(fO'g  occurs  first  in  paQPaqotpcovoi.  B  867. 
Pictet  Ztschr.  V  330,  Orig.  I  57  compares  §0Q§0Qvi6iv  rumble  (of  noises 
in  the  bowels),  the  Persian  barbar  chattering,  foolish,  and  Irish  ana- 
loga.  Without  doubt  then  the  Greeks  named  the  Barbarians  from 
their  strange-sounding  language. 

395)  /SAij-;i5iJ  a  bleating^  /JAiy^-a-S  a  bleating  sheep,  /JAjy- 

xd'O'fiai,  bleat.  —  Lai  bdla-re,  bdld-tu-s,  —  0.-H.-G. 

bU'Z'U  bleat.  —  Ch.-SL  bU-ja-ti,  bk-Jc-Orti,  ble-h- 

oirOrti  balare. 
Pott  W.  I  265,  Benf.  II  70,  Schleicher  Ksl.  122.  —  The  rt.  is 
in  the  syllable  bid,  softened  into  bald,  lengthened  by  different  con- 
sonants.   The  X  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  inchoative  <nc,  cp. 
p.  700. 

395  b)   ^oXpo-g  onion,   bulb.  —   Lat.  &mZ&u-s,  btdb-dsu-s, 
buHb-atio,  btHJhulm.  —  Lett,  bunibul-s  knob. 
Benf.  II  804  with  much  that  has  no  connection.  —  That  the 
Lat.  bulbU'8  is  not  borrowed  seems  to  me  probable  on  account  of  its 
derivatives. 

395  c)   fioiifivXi-g  srofiqxJAvl  (Hes.)  i.  e.  bubble.  —  Lat, 
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btdla,  huUirCy  huUare,  hullcUu-s.  —  Lith.  bumbul-s 
bubble. 
Pott  I^  213. 

396)  ^Qaxv-g  short  (compax.  P(fa66(ov\  ^Qaxe-a  shallows, 

fiQaxv-tri{tyg  shortness,  fiQaxv-v-c}  shorten. 
Lat.  hrev-^irs,  brem-a  shallows,  brevi'td(t)'S* 

Pott  W.  Ill  942,  Benf.  II  71.  —  On  the  comparatiye  Pifaaamv 
{K  226),  to  which  the  corresponding  snperlative  ^i}d%-iin%'g  occurs  in 
Pindar,  and  its  older  form  pQax-^tov  perhaps  preserved  in  (iqa%imv 
upper  arm  (PoUnx  B  138  oti  iaxl  zov  nrix^oig  §Qaxvt6Qog),  cp.  Ind. 
lect.  kil.  aest.  a.  1867  p.  IV  and  p.  669.  —  hrevi-s  :  fi^axv  =-  levi-s  : 
iXccxv  (No.  168).  The  comparison  of  the  Ch.-Sl.  hruz-u  taxvg  is  open 
to  objection  because  the  meaning  does  not  agree.  All  the  same  hruz- 
eja  shallows  is  remarkably  like  §Q(ix-scc  brevia  in  sonnd.  —  Fick '  132, 
Ascoli  Ztschr.  XVII  269  refer  the  Gk.  and  Lat.  word  to  a  rt.  hargh 
which  occurs  in  Skt.  as  harh  (also  varh)  with  the  meaning  tear  out, 
tear  off.  In  this  case  then  pgaxv-s  like  cwrtu-8  would  properly 
mean  torn  off. 

397)  fiv-a-g,   /JtJ-ga   screech   owl.    —    Lat.   M'bd(n).  — 

0.-H.-6.  uwo  bubo.  —  Lith.  yva  screecli-owl. 

Benf.  II  62,  FOrstem.  Ztschr.  Ill  60.  —  §via  is  most  likely  for 
Pv'Ut,  hence  Bv^a-g  (st.  Bv^a-vz  =  /3vja-/«vt)  and  Bviavx-io-v  = 
Uhlevikorst  (near  Hamburg)  (?). 


^  293 

Greek  9  corresponds  to  Lido-Germanic  and  Sanskrit 
hhy  Zend  6,  Latin  f  and  (in  the  middle  of  a  word)  &,  Teu- 
tonic, Slavo-Lithuanian  and  Old-Irish  6. 


398)  Rt.  aAqp  aor.  ^A^-o-i/  I  won,  aXtp-av-a  win,  aXtpanC' 
fioiat  winning  oxen,  aXtprj-fAa  wages. 

Skt.  rt.  rabh  seize,  take,  drrabh  take  hold  of,-  imder- 
take,  fashion,  rbhtirS  clever,  apt,  artist,  fashioner, 
rhhu-mat  apt. 

Lat.  VHhos  (Vithar),  labdrio-m-s,  lahdro. 
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Goth,  arh-aitk-s  xonog,  O.-H.-G.  arahait  (Germ.  Ar- 
heit\  Goth,  arbaid-jan  xoniav. 

Bohem.  rob-i-ti  laborare,  Ch.-Sl.  rah-ii  (roh-ti)  servus, 
rab-ota  work,  Lith.  lob^  work,  task,  lobi-s  pos- 
session, property. 

The  original  form  of  the  rt.  is  arhh.  The  meaning  lay  hold  of, 
operate,  work  appears  clearly  throughout.  I  was  led  to  connect  the 
above  words  by  the  use  given  in  the  PW.  I  1058  of  the  Skt  rbhti, 
which  is  there  referred  to  the  rt.  rabh  (cp.  too  Miklosich  Radices 
8.  V.  rabu;  otherwise  Kuhn  Ztschr.  IV  109).  On  the  connection  of 
the  Teutonic,  Latin,  and  Slavonic  words  see  Grimm  WOrterb.  s.  v. 
*  Arbeit',  and  Schleicher  Ksl.  131.  Cp.  Pott  P  269,  Pictet  II  397. 
A  connection  of  the  Indian  Rbhus  with  the  Teutonic  Elfs  —  O.-H.-G. 
dip.  gen  alb-eSy  A.-S.  dlf—  elaborately  maintained  by  Kuhn  (vide  supra) 
is  possible  even  if  we  accept  this  etj'molog>'.  —  Homer's  dviifBs  a^<p- 
rjaTai\  in  spite  of  K.  Fr.  Hermann's  ingenious  derivation  from  aXtpi 
and  the  rt.  ib  which  is  also  supported  by  DOderlein  (Gloss,  p.  28),  are 
no  "eaters  of  meals",  as  I.  Bekker  Hom.  Bl.  113  properly  translates 
the  word  supposing  that  to  be  its  derivation,  but  are  to  be  taken  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  old  Grammarians  took  the  words  —  that  of  ear- 
ners, workers  (cp.  o^;i;ij-<T-rjJ-g),  "qui  victum  quaerunt,  qui  quaestum 
faciunt,  the  laborious  side  of  the  earniug  process  being  considered, 
and  contrasted  with  the  easy  life  of  the  Gods"  (Bekker  p.  112). 
With  this  agrees  Aesch.  Sept.  770,  where  the  dv8(fwv  aXtpTjazav  6X§og 
dyav  naxvv^iCg  becomes  nothing  less  than  comic  if  we  understand 
it  of  bread  or  meal  eating  men.  —  Fick  *  166  differs  in  many  respects. 

399)  akfpo-g  a  white  rash.  —  Lat.  aJhti-s,  Umbr.  alfUy 
Sabine  (dpu-s.  —  O.-H.-G.  elh-iz  swan,  Elba  (the 
river). 

Pott  P  112,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  IV  109,  who  is  doubtless  right  in 
comparing  also  aXyi,  aXtpi-xo-v  barley  meal,  for  aXtpt, :  &X(p6-g  =»  Goth. 
hvait-i  oats  :  hveit-s  white.  —  Corssen  Ztschr.  HI  263  connects  also  the 
Oscan  town-name  Alafa-terna^  another  name  of  Nuceria.  Nearer  still 
are  Alba  Lo^iga  and  Albunea.  Paul.  Epit.  4  ^^Albula  Tiberis  fluvias 
dictus  ab  dlbo  cdlore'\  so  that  Alba,  'AXq>BL6s  (cp.  Ujivstos  No.  362) 
and  Elbe  are  perhaps  one  and  the  same.  By  the  same  author  the 
Alpes  too  were  explained  to  be  so  called  "a  candore  nivium'\  Others 
294  it  is  true  prefer  the  derivation  from  a  Keltic  word,  for  "Gallorum 
lingua  alti  montes  Alpes  vocantur"  Serv.  ad  Georg.  HI  474.  Even 
Albis  and  Alba  are  derived  by  Mahn  (Etymol.  Unters.  Berl.  1869 
p.  19)  from  the  same  source;  to  the  former  the  meaning  mountain - 
Btream  is  given,  to  the  latter  that  of  moxmtain,  with  but  small  pro- 
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bability  in  both  cases.  —  As  an  adj.  we  find  dXtpog  in  Hesych.  — 
dl(povg  Xsvxovg  — ,  as  a  substantive  it  denotes  the  same  skin  dis- 
ease which  is  elsewhere  called  Xev^ij  or  itvxi?,  Lat.  vitiligo.  The  Lat. 
albugo  is  similar.  —  The  by-form  dXa)(p6-g  {dXatpovg'  Xsvxovg  Hesych.) 
is  discussed  at  p.  719. 

400)  dfifpi  about,  a(i(p(g  on  both  sides,  Siafitpidco-g  (Aesch.) 
different.  —  Skt.  cibhi  as  adv.  hither,  near,  as 
prep,  with  ace.  to,  against,  round,  over,  abhi-tas 
on  both  sides,  about,  round  about.  O.-Pers. 
abish  at  hand.  Zend  aibi,  aim  as « adv.  over, 
moreover,  as  prep,  with  dat.  or  loc.  over.  — 
Lat.  amb',  am-,  an-,  Umbr.  aw-,  an-,  amp-r,  Osc. 
amf-r.  —  O.-S.  umbi,  O.-H.-G.  umpi,  —  Ch.-Sl. 
ob&  trans,  per,  o  circa.  —  O.-Ir.  imb-,  imtne,  imm 
circum,  impe  from  *inib-se  circum  id  (Z.*  654), 
O.-GaUic  ambi'  {Z?  64). 

Bopp  Vgl.  Gr.  m  490,  Schleicher  Ksl.  124,  Pott  I*  579.  —  The 
meaning  of  the  Skt.  dbhi  is  considerably  at  variance  with  the  rest, 
but  the  PW.  I  328  rightly  gives  it,  on  the  ground  of  the  wor4  «^^«- 
ias,  the  very  same  primary  meaning  assumed  by  Buttmann  in  the 
Lexilogus  (II  217  flf.)  for  d[i€pC  and  d^itpig.  We  may  therefore  regard 
the  connection  with  offi^oo  as  proved.  Cp.  Lottner  Ztschr.  VII  21. 
The  g  in  oiii,tpCg  may  be  compared  with  that  m  ^^  ex,  d^  abs,  Lat. 
stiS'  for  subs-  &c.  (see  above  p.  39),  and  is  represented  by  r  in  the 
Umbr.  amp-r,  amh-r,  Osc.  amf-r,  Aufr.  and  Eirchh.  I  159.  For 
Mommsen's  derivation  of  it  from  a  different  source  is  artificial.  The 
Osc.  r  from  «,  which  is  to  be  seen  here,  is  a  proof  rather  that  this 
change  is  not  unknown  in  Oscan,  and  therefore  we  have  no  reason 
for  abandoning,  as  Mommsen  would  (Unterit.  D.  225)  the  derivation 
of  the  Italian  passive  re  from  se  on  account  of  the  Oscan.  The  rho- 
tacism  which  is  so  common  in  the  two  other  Italian  languages  occurs 
but  seldom  in  Oscan,  and  never  as  it  appears  between  two  vowels. 
We  have  however  a  second  clear  instance  of  it  in  hafiert,  which  even 
M.  allows,  and  endeavours  in.  vain  to  account  for  by  tbe  supposition 
of  Roman  influence.  Zeyss  Ztschr.  XVI  381  tries  to  identify  this 
Old-Italian  amfr-  with  the  first  part  of  the  Latin  anfr-actu-s,  ace.  to 
which  it  belongs  not  to  frahgere  but  to  agere.  The  close  proximity 
of  its  use  to  the  meaning  of  amb-dge-s  seems  to  me  to  prove  this.  — 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  preposition  has  lost  its  individual  meaning 
in  Skt.  more  than  in  any  other  language.  —  Corssen  Beitr.  316  re- 
gards annus  as  a  weakening  of  am-nu-s,  whence  soU-emni-s  "quod 
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omnibus  annis  praestari  debet''  Fest.  298,  accordingly  originally  circle, 
whence  again  annu-lu-s.  Even  amni-s  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  root. 

401)  a(iq)(Oy  afAfpo-rsQOc  both.  —  Skt.  iibhdu  (st.  tibha) 
both,  ttbha-jas  on  both  sides.  Zd.  uba  both.  — 
Lat.  ambo.  —  Goth,  bat  (neut.  ba),  bcyoths  both, 
0.-H.-G.  beidi.  —  Ch.-SI.  oba  ambo,  Lith.  abu 
both,  abe-jd^  I  doubt. 

296  Bopp  GL,   Pott  P  111,   Schleicher  Ksl.  124.    Cp.  No.  400.  — 

Boehtl.  and  Roth  PW.  p.  993  derive  the  Skt.  uJJhdu  from  the  rt.  ubh 
{Ubh'd'fni,  %mibh-d-mi) ,  for  which  they  quote  the  meaning  "hold  to- 
gether" and  —  when  compounded  with  prepositions  —  "bind'*.  Since 
however  t^bhdu  cannot  be  separated  from  the  words  compared  here, 
and  since  a  never  arises  &om  u^  the  only  way  of  defending  the  com- 
parison is  to  suppose  the  u  of  the  above  rt.  .to  be  a  dulled  am.  In 
this  way  we  should  surrive  at  ambh  as  the  common  rt  for  all  these 
words.  —  On  the  Skt.  u  from  am  see  Euhn  Beitr&ge  I  355  fif. 

—     402)   vighog,  vsqyiXfj  cloud,   ^w-vi-voghB  it  is   cloudy, 

v£<p6'<o  make  cloudy. 
Skt.  nabhros  mist,  vapour,  cloud,  atmosphere,  ndbhas- 

jchs  misty. 
Lat.  nub-4'Sj  nub-ilu-s,  nSb^la. 
O.-N.  niflrheim-^^  0.-H.-G.  neb^l. 
Ch.-Sl.  neb-o  (st.  neb-es)  caelum,  Lith.  debes-t-s  cloud. 
O.-Lr.  nelj  ace.  pi.  niidu  nubes  (Z.^  20),  nimb  drop 

(Corm.  Gl.  32,  Transl.  122). 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  P  107,  199,  Grimm  Gesch.  408,  Benf.  II  54, 
Schleich.  Ksl.  124.  —  All  combinations  resting  on  displacement  of 
the  initial  ar%  very  unsafe  (Buttm.  Lexil.  II  266).  The  verb-stem  v€(p 
is  given  by  Hesych.  also  in  the  simple  perf.  vivotps  vsvi(p(otui  (Lobeck 
Rhem.  39).  In  nUbes  we  get  it  instead  of  e:  it  is  explained  by  Joh. 
Schmidt  Yoc.  I  179  to  be  the  effect  of  the  nasal  that  appears  in 
nimbus  (for  nembu-s).  —  Lith.  d  for  n  as  in  devyni  nine.  —  Bug^ 
Stud.  IV  337  sees  in  the  Skt.  nih-dru-s  mist,  which  he  derives  from 
* nabh-dras  a  complete  analogy  to  vc(p-iXrjy  neb-tda,  O.-H.-G.  n&>'al. 
It  seems  to  me  not  impossible  that  the  Lat.  N^-iiirnua  (cp.  Portu- 
nu8  deu8  portarum  Paul.  Epii  66,  For-tuna)  belongs  here;  by  the 
side  of  this  Spiegel  Ztschr.  XIII  372  puts  the  Zd.  nap-ta  moist. 
Perhaps  this  too  comes  not  from  the  rt.  nap  but  from  nab^  i.  e.  Indo- 
Germ.  nabh.    So  too  now  Grassmann  Ztschr.  XVI  167.  —  Cp.  Corssen 
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I'  466,  and  on  Neptunu-s  434.  —  The  Ir.  nel  is  for  *nebl  (Stokes, 
Conn.  Gl.  Transl.  p.  126),  like  dir  tear  for  *  deer  (No.  10),  fin  car- 
riage for  *fegn  (No.  169). 

403)  6iifp-aX6-g  navel,  boss  of  a  shield.  —  Skt.  ndbh-i-s 

navel,  nave,  relationship,  ndbhi-la'S  the  lower 
part  of  the  stomach,  pit  of  the  navel.  —  Lat. 
unibil-icU'S.  —  O.-H.-G.  nah-a  nave,  nabtUo  navel. 

—  O.-Pr.  nobis  nave,  navel,  Lith.  idmha  navel. 

—  O.-Ir.  imbliu  gen.  inilenn  navel  (Stokes,  Corm. 
Gl.  Transl.  p.  93). 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  Ill  108,  Benf.  I  118.  —  We  must  assume 
a  Graeco-Italic  omhhdlo-8,  from  which  arose  in  time  6fiq)aX6-g,  the 
Lat.  umhilu-8,  and  with  a  new  suffix  umbil-icu-8  (cp.  lect-ica).  By 
its  side  stands  umh6(n)  boss  of  a  shield,  which  in  meaning  agrees 
still  more  closely  with  opLtpaXog  and  umbilicus  than  with  the  Gk^ 
a^§(ov  the  border  of  a  shield,  foot  of  a  goblet  {afi§7j  whence  &(ipi^ 
goblet).  —  It  is  possible  that  oficpal  too  is  a  sort  of  diminutive  from 
the  shorter  6fi(po.  For  it  denotes  also  the  nipple,  then  any  hard 
part,  and  so  hard  unripe  grapes.  —  While  then  we  are  brought  for 
Gk.  and  Lat.  to  a  rt.  ambh,  the  corresponding  words  in  the  other  296 
languages  come  from  a  rt.  nabh,  which  should  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  the  older  form.  In  Skt.  we  find  the  rt.  fuibh  {nahhi)  with  the 
meaning  burst,  tear.  The  word  navel  seems  therefore  originally  to 
have  had  the  meaning  a  "tear,  break",  which  seems  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  other  meanings.  —  The  Ir.  word  is  an  w-stem,  and  would 
correspond  to  a  Lat.  *umb%lio,  wnbilionis,  cp.  umbo  umbonis. 

404)  OQqhavo-g  orphaned,    OQ^av-ia  orbitas,   OQ^pavltra 

make  an  orphan,  6Q<pavi6rrj'S  one  who  takes  care 
of  orphans,  OQ^avev-c}  take  care  of  orphans.  — 
Lat.  orlnu-Sy  orbare,  orU-ficare,  orU-td(t)'S,  or-bi- 
tudo,  Orb-ona.  —  O.-H.-G.  arb^a  the  heir  (Germ. 
der  Erbe),  arbi  inheritance  (Grerm.  das  Erbe)  (?). 

Pott  P  112,  269.  —  Bopp  Gl.  compares  the  Skt.  arbha-s,  arbh- 
aka-s  proles,  natus  (the  former  as  an  a^j.  ace.  to  the  PW.  "small, 
insignificant",  as  a  subst.  boy  —  similarly  arbhaka-s).  Can  orbare, 
bereave  of  children  —  and  then  bereave  generally  —  have  really 
meant  "to  child"  with  a  privative  meaning  like  "behead"  for  "to 
deprive  of  the  head"  (.Germ,  hop  fen)?  In  all  these  words  though  the 
prominent  idea  is  "bereft  of  parents".  If  we  adopt  the  meaning  giyen 
above  we  should  have  to  assume  that  the  consciousness  of  the  origin 
was  lost  very  early.  —  The  shorter  form  oQipo-g  is  preserved  in  6(fq)0' 
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pO'tri'S  (oQtpavoiv  inCtqonoi  Heaych.),  'Oi^tprnvda-q.  —  J.  Grimm  places 
the  Teutonic  words  (WOrterb.  s.  v.  "Arbeit'")  with  those  discussed  at 
No.  398,  so  too  Mikl.  Lex.  p.  767.  Cp.  Pictet  II  369,  Delbrfick  Ztschr. 
f.  d.  Philol.  I  14.  —  The  only  point  then  that  we  can  be  sure  of  is 
the  correspondence  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  words.  On  the  latter 
(the  proper  name  Orf-iu-s)  see  Corssen  I*  147.  —  Belated  to  the 
Teutonic  words  are:  the  O.-Ir.  arhe,  orpe  n.  hereditas  (Z.*  229),  com- 
arpi  coheredes  (Z.*  232),  no-m-erpimm  confido  (Z.*  434),  erbaid  credit 
(Z.*  484),  ro-erbad  commissum  est,  creditum  est  (Z.*  477).  —  Cp.  Z.* 
60,  Stokes  Ir.  Gl.  p.  163,  Ebel  Beitr.  U  173. 

405)  o-^QV-g  eyebrow.  —   Skt.  Ihru,  -hhruva  brow.  — 

0.-H.-G.  hrdwa,  N.-H.-G.  Braue  brow.  —  Ch.-Sl. 
hruvX  (p-briivt)  otpQvg. 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  P  111,  Benf.  I  100,  Grimm  Gesch.  399,  Miklos. 
Lex.  —  As  in  the  Ch.-Sl.  obriim  and  in  the  Macedonian  dpQovrsg 
(Hesych.  otpQvg)  the  stem  of  which  dpQovt  resembles  the  Zd.  brvat 
(fem.),  the  vowel  is  prothetic.  So  too  Lobeck  (Elem.  I  84),  who  in 
this  case  deigns  to  consider  barbarian  tongues  and  even  agrees  with 
Benfey  in  the  comparison  of  the  Lat.  fron(t)-$,  making  it  equivalent 
to  otpQvostg,  "Od'QV'g  with  the  aspirate  transformed  =»  otpifv-s  which 
like  6(p(fV7i  (ep.  otpQvosig)  often  denotes  the  edge  of  a  mountain.  — 
Euhn  Beitr.  I  357  gives  a  conjecture  on  the  origin  of  these  forms. 
Cp.  Sonne  Ztschr.  XII  296. 

406)  ^oqp-^-o)  (Ion.  ^vip-d-co),  ^oghdv-cn  sup  up,   ^ofi-/t€r, 

^oghTi'iJuc  broth,  Qox-ro-g  supped  up. 
Lat.  sorb-e-o,  sorp-tvrs,  $orIhirtio(n),  sorh-ili'S,  sorb- 

iUare. 
Lith.  sreb-irily  surb-i-u  sup  up,  sriub^  broth,  surb- 

eli-s  leech. 

297  Pott  II*  196,  Benf.  II  12,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  IV  18.  —  About  the 

relationship  of  the  Teutonic  words  compared  by  these  scholars  I  will 
not  venture  to  pronounce  with  certainiy.  For  the  O.-H.-G.  swarb 
gurges,  stcirb'il  vortex  agree  it  is  true  in  sound  and  meaning,  but 
cannot  well  be  separated  from  the  Goth,  svairb-a  whisk,  wipe  [cp. 
to  sicdb  the  deck],  O.-H.-G.  smrb-u  tergo,  sicco  and  a  numerous  family 
of  words  discussed  by  Diefenbach  (Vgl.  Wtb.  n  361  f.),  which  — 
e.  g.  the  O.-N.  svarf  quisquiliae  —  remind  us  more  of  av(fq)'ex6-s 
rubbish.  With  regard  to  the  N.-H.-G.  schliirfen  sup  up  however  there 
are  objections  on  phonetic  grounds.  —  Mikl.  Lex.  876  gives  repre- 
sentatives of  this  rt.  in  later  Slavonic  languages. 
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406  b)  Kt.  uq)  vy-ij,  vfp-og  web,  vfpd-^y  vq)cciv-G)  weave. 
Skt.  vabh  in  urnja-vdhhi-s  spider  (wool-weaver). 
O.-H.-G.  tveh-an  weave. 

Aufrecht  Ztschr.  IV  274,  where  with  DOderlein  Gloss.  169  i^vo-q 
(for  vfp'fkvO'g)  is  assigned  to  this  rt.;  on  this  supposition  we  get 
a  striking  explanation  of  the  word,  i.  e.  that  it  means  a  'web'  (aot- 
Sriq  vfivof  Od.).  v<jp  :  vabh  =»  vn  :  svap  (No.  391).  A  remnant  of  the 
form  vabh,  the  Gk.  Faq),  is  retained  in  vq>-rj(p-a-a-ficci.  Aufrecht  esta- 
blishes thoroughly  the  application  of  the  idea  of  weaving  to  creations 
of  the  mind.  —  At  p.  63  we  discussed  the  origin  of  the  rt.  vabh 
from  ra:    Fick  -  180  differs.    Cp.  Pott  W.  I  611. 

407)  Rt.  qpa  9ij-|i*t,  (pci-^x-co  say,  ^a-rt-g,  (pi^'iirj  report, 
fpcU'Vi^  voice.  —  Rt.  (pav  tpaCv-ta  shine,  show, 
fpav-e-Qo-g  bright,  qfav-ri  torch,  Kpa-^t-q^  q)a-0'^a 
appearance.  —  Rt.  qpap  q)a-B  (Horn.)  appeared 
im6'(pav-6i-g  glimmer,  clearing,  ya-og,  ^av-o^, 
fpAg  (^^o-t),  (piyy-og  light,  (pa-s-d^'Co  shine,  (pae- 
tv-cj^  q>aH-v6-g  (Aeol.  (pasv-vo-g)  shining,  tpa-vo-g 
clear,  m'{pav'6x-ci)  show. 

Skt.  rt.  hhd  (bhd-mi)  shine,  appear,  bhd-ma-s,  bhu- 
nU'S  brightness,  light,  bhds  shine,  glare,  bhdsh 
speak,  bhan'  speak,  bhcm  (bhandmi)  Ved.  resound. 
—  Zd.  bd-nu  beam,  bd-ma  splendour. 

Lat.  fd-riy  fd^ma,  fd-tu-m,  fd-s,  fd-bu-la,  fa-t-eo-^', 
prae-firca  (?)  —  forC^s,  fa-c-ie-s,  fac-e-tU'S.  —  fa-v4lla, 

Ch.-Sl.  borja-U  fabulari,  o-borv-Orti  incantare,  o-bav- 
iti  Ssixvvvaij  ixtpaCvsiv,  ba-s-n-X  fabula. 

O.-Ir.  barn  albus  (Z?  776,  si  bd-na)-^  rt  ba-d  in 
do-adrbad-ar  ostenditur  (Z.*  471),  do-n-ad-bat  quod 
demonstrat  (Z.*  431,  for  -bad-t). 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  I  253,  258,  Benf.  II  101  ff.,  Schleich.  Ksl.  123, 
Corssen  P  140.  —  The  far  branching  rt.  has  by  means  of  different 
root-determinatives  developed  five  secondary  roots :  bha-n,  bha-8  {bhds, 
bhdsh),  bha-v,  bha-k  and  bha-d.  —  Witho.ut  doubt  tpto-vr]  too  belongs 
to  the  primary  form  6/to;  it  is  related  to  the  rt.  qpa  as  a(i(a-v7j  is  to 
c^a,  yQ(6'V7i  to  ypa  (Lob.  Rhem.  269).  In.  Hesychius's  gloss  a-(ps-o-g ' 
atpatvogy  which  M.  Schmidt  wants  to  change  without  any  reason,  the 
same  rt«  seems  to  occur  in  a  similar  use  in  a  shorter  noun-form.  - 
■^t>  the  secondary  rt.  bha-n  belongs  tpaiv-to^  which,  as  i-(pdv-i]'Vj  ita^-  298 
CtrmTiva,  Etymology.  24 
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(pccv'OmVy  Ttcifi-fpcciva}  show,  is  not  contracted  from  (pccsiV(o  (Dietrich 
Ztschr.  X  441).  Cp.  above  p.  67.  —  Whether  the  rt.  bha-s  which  is 
plentifully  represented  in  Skt.  can  be  assumed  for  Gk.  at  all  is  doubt- 
ful. In  Buy  case  (pa-og  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Skt.  bhas-as 
brightness,  with  which  Knhn  Ztschr.  II  138,  266  f.  compares  it,  since 
the  Aeolic  tpavog,  Pamphylian  (pci§og  (Ahr.  d.  AeoL  36,  Dor.  44, 
Giese  Aeol.  D  229),  does  not  allow  of  this.  With  more  probability 
Autenrieth  on  Nagelsb.  notes  to  the  Iliad  p.  316  refers  to  this  rt.  the 
intensive  nai-tpdcaoi),  in  the  ca  of  which  however  there  may  perhaps 
be  a  X  concealed.  —  The  rt.  bha-v  is  to  be  seen  most  clearly  in  the 
above-mentioned  tpav-ogy  also  in  TTi-qpttv-Jxco  and  in  (pav-ai-fi-^-Qo-to-g 
(Pindar,  cp.  Clemm  Compos.  40).  That  the  diminutive  fav-illa  belongs 
to  it  is  rendered  probable,  in  spite  of  Corssens  doubts  (I*  141),  by 
the  fact  that  the  word,  as  distinguished  from  cinis,  means  the  still- 
glowing  ashes,  and  also  that  tpato-g  gray  arrived  at  its  ordinary  mean- 
ing from  that  of  glittering.  The  derivation  from  the  rt.  bh€ig  adopted 
by  Gorssen  fails  because  there  is  absolutely  no  trace  of  the  meaning 
to  warm  in  this  rt.  (cp.  on  No.  164).  It  is  possible  that  fav-eo  also 
and  fau-84-u8  (for  fav-os-tu-s)  arose  froni  an  early  popular  application 
of  the  word  to  the  region  of  mind;  this  finds  an  analogy  in  the 
poetical  use  of  cpcog  lumen  in  the  meaning  of  salt^  deliverance.  To 
<paF  belongs  too  the  -yacov,  -qpocDv,  and  -cpSv  so  frequent  in  proper 
names,  for  Priscian  (I  p.  17  H.)  read  Jrjfiocpafaiv  **in  tripode  vetus- 
tissimo",  and  probably  qpa-f,  (pcc-i-d'cOj  cpa-s-ci-fi  P-go-to-g ,  the  as  of 
which  can  hardly  have  been  together  from  the  first.  — -  The  Lat.  words 
fac-ie-8,  fac-C'tU'S,  fac-s  point  to  a  rt.  expanded  by  k.  Cp.  Ztschr. 
IV  216  and  above  p.  63.  —  The  rt.  bha-d  is  the  basis  of  the  Irish 
verb-forms;  Stokes  Ir.  Gl.  846  suggests  composition  with  the  rt  dhd. 
—  A  number  of  words  with  a  X:  tpaX-rjQo-g  shining,  <pal't}Qt-6(ovt-a 
(xvfiara  N  799,  waves  with  "white  heads*'),  cpal-to-g  white,  (pal- 
ayiQo-g  bald-headed ,  look  as  if  they  were  formed  from  a  rt.  expanded 
by  I  (cp.  CTa-X  from  era).  Still  the  X  might  also  belong  to  the  suffix, 
as  in  the  Ski  bhdla-8  brow,  brightness,  in  which  case  a  stem-nonn 
cpccXo-g  adduced  by  Grammarians  would  be  their  basis.  —  As  to  the 
meanings  the  Skt.  words  prove  that  here  give  light  and  speak  were 
one  and  the  same,  and  that  the  differentiation  of  the  two  developed 
only  gradually  and  without  being  connected  with  definite  secondary 
sounds.  Poets  at  all  times  use  tpatvsiv  and  similar  verbs  of  speech 
c.  g.  Soph.  Antig.  621  nXtivov  ^nog  niq}uvxcci.  —  On  tpiyyog  see 
p.  587,  on  qpaid^og,  <paiS^iog  and  related  words  p.  641. 

408)  Rt.  q)aT  (pay-stv  eat,  q)ccy'CC'g  glutton,  q)ay-6v'Sg  teeth 
(Hesych.).  —  Skt.  hhag  (hJiagd-mi)  divide,  assign, 
<5et  one's  share,  enjoy,  hlmksh  enjoy,  devour.  — 
Zd.  haz  dispense,  hagh-a-s  piece,  bakhsh  obtain. 
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Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  11  2,  443,  111  503,  Benf.  1  222.  —  It  is  pre- 
posterous to  derive  the  Gk.  (pay  from  the  Skt.  hlmksh  (op.  p.  30). 
The  rt.  hlmg  even  is  much  nearer  in  meaning  to  (puyeiv  (cp.  p.  113); 
the  Ved.  pUu~hMg  means  enjoying  food  (cp.  Tott  IP  597)  and  bhal- 
ta-m  food.  This  meaning  has  firmly  established  itself  in  the  rt.  ex- 
panded by  8.  On  (pfiyog  see  No.  160.  I  do  not  see  how  to  reconcile  299 
qpaxo-g  lentil  with  outrt.;  fa-ha  {iot  fag-va)  =  Ch.-Sl.  ho-hu  (Schleicher 
Ksl.  123)  comes  nearer  to  it.  tpdarilo-g,  which  has  been  compared  by 
some,  had  clearly  pod  for  its  proper  meaning,  for  it  meant  also  a  skiff. 
—  fames  has  certainly  no  connection,  for  a  noun-suffix  cannot  mean 
desire.  For  the  proper  derivation  see  under  No.  192.  —  With  tpcty- 
ov-sg  cp.  No.  289. 

408  b)  Rt.  qpap  g)aQ'0'g  plough,  q>a(f6-fxi  I  plough,  a'tpaQ-o-g 
unploughed,  fiov-fpaQo-s  ploughed  by  oxen,  (puQ- 
a-o-g  a  piece,  ^ap-ayS  ravine,  g)aQ-vy^  gullet. 

Zd.  bar  cut,  pierce. 

Lat.  for-d-re,  foi'd-mcn. 

A.-S.  hor-ian,  O.-H.-G.  pw-an^  por-on  bore. 

O.-Ir.  do-berrthe  pres.  sec.  pass,  decalvetur  (Z?  481), 
herraid  tonsor  (Z.^  794);  learn  a  gap,  'breach, 
heamaim  I  make  a  breach  (O'R.). 

Pictet  II  96.  —  Lobeck  discusses  qja^o-g  and  the  related  words 
Rhem.  303.  The  verb  (pcegeiv  is  found  only  in  the  grammarians.  1^ 
is  worth  noticing  E.  M.  175,  37  (paQOg  17  aqoaig  na^cc  to  (paQHut 
o  iaxi  cxiacci,  nccl  yaQ  diCKpagovg  (paal  jjtrcSyas,  xovg  stg  dvo  ^t'^ij 
nfXOiQtciiivovg.  nal  (pagaog  x6  dnoaxiafia  x^g  iad-tixog,,  ib.  787,  41 
(pdcgay^  rj  dtsaxte^ivrj  yrj.  (pccQ-a-og  formed  like  aTp-og  limb  (Hom.), 
ccQ-a-ea  Xsi^civeg  (Hesych.)  from  the  rt.  dp6.  —  Only  those  words 
are  collected  here  which  can  be  immediately  classed  under  the 
notion  bore,  tear.  Fick  *  136  includes  also  the  Skt.  hhur-ig  scissors, 
and  the  Lat.  for-f-ex,  the  latter  would  have  to  be  explained  by  the 
supposition  of  a  broken  reduplication  (cp.  noQ-n-ri  No.  356).  The 
Lat.  fur-ctty  which  I  connected  with  these  words  as  being  a  boring 
instrument,  is  derived  by  Corssen  (1*  149)  from  the  rt.  fer  =»  dfiar 
(No.  316)  hold,  since  this  is  prevailing  notion  of  the  word,  which  is  also 
used  specially  in  the  sense  of  support.  With  regard  to  fer-io  we 
were  led  to  another  conjecture  under  No.  314.  Hei\ce  I  cannot  bo 
certain  about  it.  furea  is  minutely  discussed  by  Bugge  Stud.  IV  344. 
There  are  besides  the  following  Gk.  words  with  a  x  suffix  from  our 
rt.  —  €pciQ'%-^-g-  ^vr/g,  tpoQ-'n-sg'  xccQansg  Hesych.  —  Cp.  Spiegel 
Ztschr.  V  231. 

24* 
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409)  ipi-fl-O'iuci  flee,  am  scared,  tpofi-o-s  flighty  fear,  90- 

fid'CD  scare,  (pofii-o-^ai  fear,  97o/3-£(»o-^  frightful. 
Ski  rt.  bhi  (bhaja-te  hi-hhe-mi)  to  be  afraid,  hhaja- 
jcHni  terreo,  hhi-s,  bhaj-a-m  fright,  danger,  bhi- 
ma-s  frightful.  —  Zd.  bi  to  be  frightened. 
0.-H.-G.  bi'bS-n,  bi-bi-na-n  tremere. 
Ch.-Sl.  boj-Orti  se^,  Lith.  bij-au,  bij-dti  to  be  afraid, 
baj-U'S  fear. 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  I  688,  Benf.  U  106,  Ghrassmann  Ztschr.  XII 
121.  —  The  reduplication  which  is  so  plain  in  Skt.  and  German  rea- 
ders it  probable  that  <pi^-o-iiai  for  q)s-^i-0'iiat  with  irregular  dissi- 
milation of  the  aspirate  was  formed  at  a  time  when  as  yet  the  hard- 
ening of  bh  io  9  had  not  taken  place  (bha-hi),  cp.  qpi^^-co  (No.  411). 
300  Otherwise  Benf.  Ztschr.  VII  60  where  he  —  wrongly  I  think  —  as- 
signs a  specifically  Skt.  causatiye  form  as  the  basis  of  the  word.   Aa&. 
Ztschr.  IX  231  questions  the  comparison  of  the  Teutonic  words  in 
bhi,  and  prefers  to  place  them  under  the  Skt.  giv-ri-s  shaking  and 
the  Lat.  vib-rd-re.    But  I  do  not  see  how  the  initial  b  is  to  be  ex- 
plained on  this  hypothesis.  —  Miillenhoff  conjectures  that  the  Lat. 
fe-b-ri'S,  compared  by  Pott  II  *  666  and  Corssen  Beitr.  204  with  ferveo, 
and  explained  differently  again  by  Pictet  Ztschr.  V  347  and  Benf. 
VII  66,  belongs  here,  and  accordingly  meant  properly  '' trembling''. 
Cp.  aeg-er  under  No.  140.    In  that  case  there  would  be  a  remarkable 
agreement  in  the  relation  of  the  aspirates.    In  any  case  the  Teutonic 
has  in  this  rt.  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  language  to  preserve 
the  physical  meaning. 

410)  Rt.  q)€V,  qpa  i-ns-tpv-o-v  killed,  ^a-rd-g  killed,  ^dv-o-g, 

(poV'Yi  murder,   ipov-av-^  murderer,   avSQ-si-ipov' 
TTi-g  manslayer,  ipoiv-co-s  bloody. 
Goth,  batirja  wound,  0.-H.-G.  ban-o  murderer. 
O.-Ir.  benim  ferio,  in-ar-benim  appello  (cp.'  oflPendo), 
do-fui'bnim  succido  (Z.*  429),  6e6a  perf.  mortuus 
est    (Z.«  448),    ba4h  (&)    death    (Corm.   GL   6, 
Transl.  18),    baihach  moribundus  (Z.*  810),   bds 
gen.  bdis  death  (Z.«  223.  787). 
Grinmi  Gesch.   398,  Ebel  Beitr.  II   167.  —  Attempts  made  at 
comparisons  in  other  directions   Pott  1'  266  and  Benf.  II  277  are 
foiled  by  the  Gk.  d's^va  >—  fendo  and  the  Skt.  ghan  =»  han.  —  In 
(foivto-g  the  epenthesis  of  the  i  is  noticeable,  as  the  same  vowel  is  re- 
tained in  the  following  syllable.    The  transition  of  the  meaning  to 
that  of  a  colour  is  too  simple  to  be  an  objection  to  this  derivation. 
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•^     411)   Rt.  qpcp  (peQ-cD  ((poQi-G))  bear,  (psQ-iia  burden,  pro- 
duce,  fruit,   q>d(f'€'TQO'V    litter,   bier,    tpaQ-i-zQa 
quiver,  (pwQ  one  who  carries  oflF,  a  thief,  q>6Q'0'S 
tax,  (foif-o-g  bearing,  ipoQ-d  a  carrying,  produce, 
movement,  fpoQ-fLO-g  basket,  mat,  ^o^mto-s  burden, 
<p€Q'Vil  dowry. 
Skt.  rt.  bhar  {bhar-d-mi,  bhar-mi,  bi-bhar-mi)  bear, 
carry  off,  support,  hold,  bring,  bhar-OrS,  bhdr-a-s 
burden,    bhar-am-m,    bhar-ma(n)    maintenance, 
bhr-ti'S  maintenance,  pay.  —  Zd.  bar  bear,  bring. 
Lat.  fer  fet'-o,  -fer  (st.  'tefro)^  fer-cu-lthm,  fur,  fer-dx, 
foT'du'S,  far^  far-ina,  fer-ti-U'S,  for-(t)'S,  for-hUna, 
for-tu'ttu-s. 
Goth.  rt.  bar  bair-a  (piQiOy   rtxrw,  gorbaiir  ipogog^ 
batir-ei,  batir-thei  (O.-H.-G.  bur-di)  (poQtiov^  burden, 
gorbaik-th'S  birth,    bar-t^  bairn,   child,  ber-usjos 
parents,    barm-s    lap,    baruhein-s    barley  (adj.), 
A.-S^  bere  barley,  0.-H.-G.  bdra  bier. 
Ch.-Sl.  rt.  ber  sti-ber-ii  (inf.  bra-tt)  coUigo,  bre-me^ 
(poQTog^   bra-ku  connubium,  Bohem.  brarti  take, 
Lith.  b^-na-s  child,  servant. 
O.-Ir.  ftmw  fero,  as-biur  (for  *-fctru)   effero,  dico 
(Z.*  428),  com-bairt  partus  (Goid.  p.  34,  i-stem 
like  the  Goth.  gorbaurih'S),  torbairt  datio  (Z.*  260), 
brith    gen.  brithe  birth  (T.  B.  Fr.  p.  140),   bertm\ 
bundle  (Corm.  Gl.  Transl.  p.  24),  bairgen  panis 
(Z.«  241). 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  n  1,  466,  Benf.  II  107,  Schleicher  Ksl.  123. 
—  The  meanings  fall  naturally  into  three  main  classes:    1)  to  bear 
a  burden  J  2)  to  bear  with  reference  to  the  effect,  the  produce,  then 
bring,  bring  forth  (cp.  No.  376),  3)  to  bear  considered  as  a  movement, 
whence  (peQB  likp  ofye  in  the  sense  of  "well!",  "come I",  90^',  Lat. 
ferri.  —  The  most  characteristic  development  of  the  first  meaning  is 
ayhtv  xal  vpigsiv  »■  (igere  et  ferre,  and  also  qxoQ  (Stud.  Ill  199).  — 
We  may  certainly  place  under  the  second  head  the  Lat.  far  si  farr 
for  far-s  where  ttie  8  may  be  quite  well  r^jarded,  like  the  «  in  jH-s, 
fd'8  as  the  same  suffix  which  has  preserved  its  vowel  in  the  Goth. 
♦  bar 'is  (stem-form  of  the  a^j.  &art>-ctn-«),  but  lost  it  in  a  similar  way 
in  the  Old  Norse  bcnrr;  the  earlier  and  more  general  meaning  (cp.  Ir. 
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bar  corn,  Pictet  I  269)  is  to  be  seen  even  in  farina^  and  this  makes 
the  difference  in  the  kind  of  corn  denoted  by  far  and  the  Goth. 
*hai'is  less  surprising.  Otherwise  Corssen  Beitr.  205,  I*  159,  with 
whom  Ascoli  Ztschr.  XVII  343  agrees.  qxiQ-fia-yio-v  too  is  most  na- 
turally regarded  as  (pag-fia,  expanded  by  the  individualizing  suffix  -xo, 
and  used  in  the  originally  general  meaning  of  herb  (somewhat  differently 
Pictet  Ztschr.  V  49).  With  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  words  for  child 
(what  is  bom)  we  may  compare  ^a^-x-f  g  •  v^occoC  Hesych.  If  we  con- 
sider that  the  word  bring  also  belongs  to  the  same  root  we  shall  see 
a  way  to  for 8,  Osc.  adv.  f mi-is  (=  Lat.  forte) ,  foiitina.  On  the  other 
hand  (pagos  suggests  the  German  Tracht  (something  carried),  in  the  sense 
of  clothes.  D5derlein  Synon.  and  Et.  VI  285  (cp.  Vossius  Et.  Lat. 
8.  V.)  is  no  doubt  right  in  comparing  pi'O-bru-m  along  with  op-pro- 
br-iu-m  with  nQotpegnv.  The  use  of  the  word  in  a  bad  sense  is  as  early 
as  Homer  (F  64).  Here,  as  in  candela-bru-m,  we  find  the  b  which  is 
to  be  expected  in  the  middle  of  old  words,  instead  of  /'.  Otherwise 
Corssen  Beitr.  352.  —  Under  the  third  main  class  of  meanings  falls 
the  intransitive  use  of  dtacpi^Biv  =  differre,  properly  in  diversas  partes 
ferri  (cp.  p.  104).  Perhaps  we  may  add  even  (piQ-xsgo-g^  (ptQ-ioto-g, 
(pfQ-t€eto-g  (cp.  nQOfpBQi^g),  so  that  it  would  have  originally  denoted 
the  higher  degree  of  mobility  or  impetus.'  Since  the  Skt.  rt.  espe- 
cially in  the  reduplicated  form  bi-bhar-mi  also  means  nutrire,  sus- 
tentare,  qpi^-jS-co  cpoQ-fi-ri  of  like  meaning  arose,  probably  by  broken 
reduplication  (No.  409)  from  cpep,  and  (poQ-pi^  may  be  compared  di- 
rectly with  7iei-'b-a,  the  old  form  of  which,  fi-b-ra  mentioned  by  Servius 
ad  Georg.  I  120  points  to  ferba,  while  forb-ea  (Paul.  84)  has  the  look 
of  a  foreign  word.  — -  The  Irr  com-bairt  seems  to  be  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  coimpert  aniQfua  offspring;  the  latter  stands  ace.  to  Stokes 
(Ir.  Gl.  847)  for  co-imb-bei-t  (imb  =  d^(pC). 

"         412)    a.  Rt.  cpXa  ix-tpkaiv-cD   spout  forth.    —   Rt.  q)Xab 
i'-ffXad'O'V  tore  with  a  noise,  qpAa-a-fto'-g  bragg- 
ing, Tca-ffXa^'O  foam,  bluster. 
Lat.  fla-re,  fldrtu-s,  fid-men,  fld-hfiMn,  —  fl6-s, 

flor-eo,  Flor-a,  Osc.  Fluvsai  (dat.  sing.). 
0.-H.-G.  Udran  blow,  M.-H,-G.  Uds  flatus,  Goth. 
xif-bles-^tn  (pv^iow,  O.-H.-G.  hldsu  vesica,  hid- 
fara  bubble,  bladder,  in  M.-H.-6.  blister  as 
well.  —  O.-H.-G.  Uuo-jan  florere  [Eng.  blow], 
Goth,  blo-tna,  O.-H.-G.  hluot(fem.)  bloom  (Germ. 

302  Bliithe).  Goth  bloth  O.-H.-G.  hluot  (neut.)  blood 

(Germ.  Blut).  —  0.-H.-G.  blojs  superbus.  —  Ir. 
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hldth  bloom  (Gold.  p.  41),  Cymr.  blodm  pi. 
(Z.2  37). 

b.  Rt.  q)Xe  (pU-G)  swell,  overflow,  Okeov  (cp.  ^kev-s) 

epithet    of   Bacchus,    (pXe-dcDv    (st.   (pXe-dov) 
chatterer,  q)Xi^v-a<pO'g  idle  talk. 
Ch.-Sl.  hlq-d-q  q)kvaQci,  ble-d-t  andxri^  X^Qog  (V). 

c.  Kt.  q)Xi    ^ki-ag  (st.   ^Xiavz)   son   of  Dionysus, 

0Xioihg.  —  q)Xib  q)XLdrj  overflow,  B-tphS-Bv 
Sii^^sBv  (Hesych.),  {ph8-av-Bi  diapp£r(Hesych.), 
(ph'^iha  a  varicose  vein. 

d.  Kt.   cpXu    (pXv'6ai  chatter   (Aesch.   Prom.   504), 

dTtO'fpXv-iD  spit  out,  ava-<pXv-Gi  spout  up,  {pkv-G> 
swell,  overflow,  qpAv-o-g,  (pXv'CCQo-g  idle  talk, 
q)Xv'Cc^  chatterer.  —  qpXub  ix-tpkin/S-dv-Biv  break 
(of  ulcers  &c.),  (pXyd-dv  {(pXvi'Btv,  aor.  (pXv^aL) 
overflow.  —  qpXuT  olvo-iplvi^  drunk  with  wine, 
q)Xv)e-ti'g^  {pXyx-rmva  blister. 

Lat.  flttro,  flii'tnen,  flii-v-iu-s,  fluc-tu-s,  fluxu-s.  — 
fle-Oj  fle-tU'S,  fle-niina  varicose  vein. 

A.-S.  biiU  blister,  O.-N.  bulla  ebullire,  Goth,  w/- 
baul'jan  puff  .up,  inflate. 

e.  St.  cpXoi  (pXoi'O   swell,   q)Xoi-6'g^   (pXo-o-g   bark, 

rind.  —  q)Xoib  dia-ni-Kploid-Bv  8iaiii%vtai 
(Hesych.),  ytB-fpXotd-Bvai  to  bubble.  —  (pXota- 
fio-g  noise,  foam  (Hesych.),  M.-H.-G.  hldd-er-n 
roar,  bluhbern. 

The  relationship  of  all  these  multiform  stems  and  words,  exclu- 
sively European,  with  the  common  primary  notion  of  bubbling  overy  is 
a»  clear  as  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  their  separation.  The  Ch.-Sl. 
blqd-i-ti  errare  discussed  by  Schleicher  Ksl.  122  probably  belongs  also 
to  the  stems  expanded  by  d\  —  Most  of  the  words  here  given  are  to 
be  found  in  Potfc  I »  239  (cp.  W.  I  1205,  Ztschr.  VI  322  ff.  and  E.  F. 
II  *  965),  where  also  the  relationship  of  the  Skt.  phal  {phal'd-mi)  burst, 
bear  fruit  and  phull  {phuUdmt)  to  blossom,  phuUa-s  blooming,  phal-a-m 
fruit  (Bopp  Gl.  s.  v.  pJuUT)  is  coiyectured.  Then  again  phal-a-my 
phdla-s  ploughshare  may  be  related  (cp.  d).  I  now  regard  fle-o  with 
Corssen  Beitr.  191  as  belonging  to  d.),  that  is  to  say  as  sprung  from 
flev-o,  so  that  fle-tu-s  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  fe-cwndu-s  from 
the  rt.  fu.    As  regards  flu-Oy  we  see  from  the  old  Lat.  con-flug-e-s  as 
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from  fliixi  &c.  that  the  rt.  is  flug.  We  shall  retam  to  this  at  p.  584. 
The  meanings  of  flu-o  and  (pXv-to  {dva-fplv-siv  spout  up),  which  were 
connected  by  DOderlein  Synon.  u.  Etym.  VI  131,  approach  each  other 
very  nearly  especially  if  we  remember  fluctuare,  fluitarej  properly  to 
heave  up  and  down.  Accordingly  I  see  no  reason  for  Euhn^s  doubt 
(XIV  223).  The  ideas  spout  and  sprout  are  interchanged  throughout. 
I  now  put  fld-8  under  a),  especially  on  account  of  the  vowels  of  the 
Teutonic  words  which  point  to  a.  That  (pXv%ti-g  blister  really  be- 
longs here,  in  spite  of  Walter  Ztschr.  XII  414,  is  shown  by  the  O.-H.-G. 
303  hldsa  mentioned  in  class  a) :  Grassmann  XII  90  compares  also  the 
A.-S.  buU  bladder.  But  we  must  separate  the  Latin  bulla  on  account 
of  the  b.  But  perhaps  Pott  II'  778  is  right  in  holding  tpvy-ed^Xo-v 
ulcer  to  have  lost  a  X  and  to  belong  to  cpXuY.  —  Benfey  is  doubtless 
right  in  connecting  (I  602)  (pXiifj  (st.  yXf-p),  following  Niz  kl.  W(Jrterb. 
p.  272  and  Lobeck  Paralip.  123,  where  attention  is  directed  to  (pls- 
pdi^iv  §Qvstv  (Photius).  The  by-form  rj  (pXip-a  is  remarkable.  No 
doubt  p  stands  for  f  and  the  word  is  directly  connected  with  d)  (st. 
tpXfv  from  <pXu).  —  The  meaning  chatter  is  remarkable,  developed  as 
it  is  in  the  most  different  forms  of  this  rt.,  and  among  widely  diffe- 
rent nations. 

413)  Ri  qppaK  qpp«<r<y-CD  (jpQay-vv'iLi^  i-ipQay-ri'v)  shut  in, 
make  fast,  q)QCcy-(ia^  9?pay-(Lio-g  fence,  a  shutting 
up,  iQV'g)ttx-^0'g  partition. 

Lat.  farC'io,  ford-men,  far-tili-s,  far-tor.  —  frequ-€n(t)s. 
Goth,  hatrg-a  ttjqA^  (pvXccC6(o^  bairga-hei  mount- 
ainous district,  O.-H.-G.  here  mountain  (Germ. 
Berg),  Goth,  baurg-s  town,  borough. 

Lith.  hruk-u  press  hard,  constrain. 

The  rt.  cppax  and  its  later  softening  to  q>paT  I  have  attempted 
to  establish  Ind.  lect  Kil.  aest.  1867  p.  V.  Cp.  Ztschr.  XIQ  399, 
where  especially  the  meaning  of  fpQuaato  is  discussed  as  compared 
with  that  of  farcio,  and  above  p.  114.  %i^9lri  SoXoiai  nffpQayfttvri 
(Oppian  Cyneget.  4,  7)  is  cor  dolis  refertum.  As  farcire  means  to  stuft' 
full,  so  (pQccaaetv  means  sometimes  to  stop  up.  fraxare  vigUiam  cir- 
cumire  (Paul.  Epit.  91)  suggests  cpgdaanv  in  the  sense  of  defend. 
frequ-enftj-s  senatus  is  a  *  crammed'  meeting  {cpQccysis).  Aufrecht 
Ztschr.  VIII  216  compares  with  it  the  Skt.  bhf-Qa-s  in  large  numbers 
(ace.  to  the  Petsb.  Wtb.  vehement,  strong).  Lobeck  Rhem.  103  and 
DOderlein  Synon.  u.  Etym.  VI  122  had  already  connected  tpQixacw 
(=  (pQan-ja)  with  farc-i-o.  Cp.  Benf.  I  HI.  —  The  primary  meaning 
is  retained  in  Lithuanian  (cp.  fp^d^avvBg  doQv  dovgi  N  130),  and  from 
this  has  been  developed  in  Qk.  that  of  shutting  up  fast,  in  Latin  that 
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of  stopping  up  fast.  The  meaning  hide,  protect  (Grerm.  her  gen) 
which  we  find  already  in  the  Goth,  hatrg-an  w  not  at  all  foreign  to 
the  Gk.  (pQciacnv,  tpgantog  can  often  be  exactly  translated  by  pro- 
tected, and  a  borough  (G^erm.  Burg)  is  a  qppaxroy  noXicfia  (Aesch. 
Sept.  63);  the  Germ.  Berg  (mountain)  is  related  to  Burg  as  mOH-iths 
is  to  mUn-io.  Sonne  Ztschr.  XII  296  ventures  on  more  extensive  com- 
binations. If  we  are  to  consider  nvQ'^o-g  Tliify-a^a  as  related,  they 
could  only  belong,  as  Diefenb.  I  264  rightly  remarks,  to  a  non-Greek 
branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic  stem,  and  would  therefore  be  of  foreign 
extraction.  —  li^- (panto- q  >»  ^^-qp^axro-ff  Lob.  Paralip.  15  not,  Pott 
IP  91.  —  The  form  tpagiat  vouched  for  as  Attic  by  grammarians 
may  now  be  seen  in  an  inscription  published  in  the  Monumenii  dell* 
Inst,  archeol.  1866  fasc.  IV  p.  326.  —  Objections  are  made  by  Pott 
W.  Ill  204,  620.  —  Is  horg  (o  hurgg  ab  urbe  Conn.  Gl.  45)  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  genuine  Irish  word? 

i<^14)   tpQu-triQ  (st.  ^QaxBQ\  tpQcc-TCDQ  (st.  ^(fazQ(f)  member 
^7  of  a  fpifaxQ-la^  (p^&xi^a  (Horn.  g>Qi}-^ifri)^  (pQ€ctQ' 

^-fi),  KpQaxQ'tdtrio  belong  to  a  phratria,  ipQcctg-iot 
d'€Oi  patron  deities  of  the  phratriai.  —  Skt.  nom. 
bhrdtd  (si  bhrd-tar),  Zd.  hrdtar  frater.  —  Lat. 
Umbr.  frdter,  Lat.  frd-temijirS,  frdtr-ia  brother^s 
Mrife.  —  Goth,  brothar^  pi.  brothra-hchns  brethren^  8o4 
0.-H.-G.  bruodar  brother.  —  Ch.-Sl.  bra-tr&y  bra-tu, 
O.-Pr.   brati'Sj    Lith.    broter-elirs    (dim.),    bro-U-s 
brother,  brotu-szi-s  cousin.  —  O.-Ir.  brdihir  frater 
(Z.«  262). 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  II,  1,  478,  Schleicher  Ksl.  123.  —  The  deri- 
vation usually  given  is  that  from  the  rt.  q>€p  in  the  sense  of  sustefi- 
tare,  nutrire,  whence  the  Skt.  brar-ir  maritus.  —  In  (pQrjrrjQ  aSflq>6s 
Uesych.  the  original  use  has  been  preserved  among  the  Gks.  as  well, 
as  Legerlotz  Ztschr.  VII  436  has  pointed  out.    To  which  we  may  add 
the  strange  word  p(fd'  ddBltpoi  vno  x^v  'HXiCfov  Hesych.  (cod.  '/ZctW), 
a  form  which  cannot  have  been  correctly  transmitted  to  us.    With 
these  exceptions  the  word  has  in  Gk.  a  purely  political  meaning  (cp. 
Die  Sprctchtergleichu/ng  in  ihrem  VerMUniss  zur  class.  PhUologie  2  Ed. 
p.  57).  —  In  the  Goth,  hroihra-ha-ns  we  see  a  suffix  like  that  in  the 
Umbr.  fratre-k-s  =  fratricu-s,  fratemus,  —  The  same  suffix  is  quite 
common  in  modem  Irish  in  the  inflexion  of  names  of  relations:  bra- 
thair  nom.  pi.  hrdithre  and  brdithreacha  (O'Donovan,  Gram.  p.  99). 

415)   (pifd-aQ  (st.  <pQ€a(ft),  Horn.  pi.  (pgei-ata^  Ati  tpQi-dta, 
—  Goth.  bmfma(n)  well,  O.-H.-G.  brunno. 
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Benf.  II  109,  Grimm  Gesch.  398,  who  derives  the  Goth,  hrunnu 
from  brifuuin  urere,  fervere.  —  Perhaps  this  derivation  wiU  lead  us 
to  the  rt.,  which  can  be  nothing  but  q)pu.  This  explains  ipQa-a^, 
with  an  added  letter,  for  (pQsJ^-aq  (cp.  Pott  W.  I  1204).  If  we  take 
boil,  bum  to  be  the  primary  meaning  we  get  an  excellent  explanation 
both  for  no^'<piQ'(a  heave  (of  the  sea),  qpv^  :  (pQv  =■  nvif  :  Skt. 
prU'Sh  (No.  386),  and  for  noQ-tpvQ-o-g  purple.  More  extensive  combi- 
nations taking  in  the  Skt.  hhur  start,  be  unquiet  are  made  by  Pick  * 
140,  cp.  Ptsb.  Wtb.  s.  V.  hhur.  It  appears  that  language  regarded  the 
heaving  of  water,  the  flickering  of  fire  and  the  glistening  of  red  co- 
lour as  synonymous.  Cp.  Walter  Ztschr.  XII  417,  Sonne  XIII  431, 
Bollensen  Or.  u.  Occ.  II  475.  Is  it  not  possible  that  fei^-eo  too,  which 
may  be  for  frev-eo,  is  related?  The  meaning  agrees,  though  it  is  true 
that  other  combinations  suggest  themselves  as  well  (Gk.  d-sQ  Skt  ghar 
No.  651,  Corssen  Nachtr.  220  ff.).  —  Leo  Meyer  is  no  doubt  wrong  in 
liis  coiyecture  (Ztschr.  V  381)  that  the  rt.  phi  (No.  369)  and  actually 
the  Lat.  fonftj-s  are  related.  Pictet  V  347  is  more  likely  to  be  right 
in  connecting  the  Lat.  fe-hru-u-s  along  with  fehrii-are  Juno  FebrU'lis 
as  reduplicated  forms.  —  Connections  in  Irish  are  tipra  gen.  pi.  HprcU 
tons  (Z.«  254),  with  the  by-form  topur  (Z.«  885,  F.  A.  139),  primary 
form  *dO'Od-,  or  do-ad-bravat. 

416)  (pQV'Vriy  (pQV'VO'Q  toad,  ^pwij,  OQvvo-g^  ^Qvvixo-^^ 

0QVviG)Vy  0QVvcivSa-s*  —  Lat.  fur-vu-s,  —  Skt. 
ha-bhrn-s  reddish  brown.  —  0.-H,-G.  hril-n  fulvus, 
fascus. 

Grimm  WOrterb.  II  324,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  1 200,  Ktthler  Jahn's  Jahrb. 
VoL  73  and  74  p.  28.  —  The  rt.  is  the  (pgv  assumed  for  No.  415;  if 
besides  fur-vu-s  the  Lat.  fu-scu-s  is  also  to  be  placed  here  (otherwise 
Hehn  245),  it  must  have  lost  an  r  before  the  s  like  sti-su-m  =  sur- 
sum.  q>^vvog  then  meant  the  brown  one,  hence  the  many  proi)er 
names,  ruhetay  the  name  of  a  kind  of  frog,  from  ruber,  is  similar. 
Pictet  I  412  adds  another  animars  name,  the  Skt.  ba-bhru-s  i*at, 
305  ichneumon,  which  accordingly  was  originally  "the  brown  one'\  and 
is  perhaps  right  in  thinking  that  this  name  was  applied  to  the  beaver, 
Lat.  fi-ber  «  Lith.  bebru-8,  Bohem.  bobr,  O.-H.-G.  pipar,  an  excellent 
hypothesis  phonetically  at  any  rate  (otherwise  J.  Grimm  Wtb.).  —  We 
are  expressly  told  that  the  celebrated  ^qvvtj  get  her  name  9i  dxifo- 
TTjta.  Pott  Doppelung  88  agrees  and  translates  the  name  by  FuJvia, 
He  compares  the  Skt.  Ba-bhrav-t  an  epithet  of  the  Goddess  Durg&. 

417)  Rt.  qpu  {pv'ca  {e-tpv-v)  beget,  (pv-o-(iai  grow,  become, 

^Xhtj  growth,   ipv'6t'g  nature,  (pv-fuc,4k  growth, 
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(pv-to-g  grown,  yv-rev-o  plant,  beget,  ^v-ko-v, 
ifV'lT^  race,  stem,  ipl-xv^  yt-rv-fta  sprout,  shoot, 
^jt-TV-CD  beget.  —  qpot-ra-co  visit,  go  round  about  (V). 

Skt.  rt.  him  {bhav-d-mi,  3  sing.  aor.  a-hhu-t)  be- 
come, be^  flourish,  hhav-a-s  origin,  IMv-a-s  rise, 
condition,  hliA'ti-s  existence,  welfare,  hhu-mi-s 
earth.  —  Zd.  hi  to  be,  to  become. 

Lai  /m,  fit-a-m,  fu-i,  fu-fiirurs,  fo-re,  fu-tu-o.  —  fe- 
(u-8,  fe-cundu-s,  fe-n-ns,  fe-mi-m.  —  Osc.  Fu'trei 
(dat.  s.).*  .  ,      ^. 

O.-S.  biu'tn,  A.-S.  beo-m,  0.-H.-G.  birm  I  am,  Goth. 
bati-an  dwell,  baurain-s  dwelling. 

Ch.-Sl.  by-ti,  Lith.  bu-ti  to  be,  bu-ta-s  house,  floor. 

O.-Ir.  6m  fio,  sum,  ro-6a  fui,  inf.  &m?YA  esse,  st.  *btdi 
(Z.2  491  fl^.). 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  I  1143,  Benf.  II  105,  Grimm  Gesch.  398, 
Schleicher  Kal.  123.  —  The  i  in  tpt-tv  arose  by  dissimilation  from  r, 
because  Greek  rarely  tolerates  v  in  two  consecutive  syllables.  The 
Aeolic  present  (pv-i-to  (Ahr.  d.  Aeol.  98)  is  remarkable;  Schleicher  is 
no  doubt  right  in  identifying  with  it  the  Umbr.  fuio,  subj.  fuia.  The 
vowel  of  fetU'8  is  explained  by  Corssen  Beitr.  191  to  come  from  a  pre- 
sent form  fev-o  (cp.  fle-o  No.  412  d).  In  meaning  fi-n-us  (cp.  pi-n-us, 
faC'i-n-us)  corresponds  to  roxog.  On  the  other  hand  firinina  has  been 
placed  under  No.  307,  and  fi-o  owing  to  its  close  connection  with 
fa-C'%0  under  No.  309.  Perhaps  we  have  in  vntQ-fpsv  (Aesch.)  the 
Gk.  stem  corresponding  to  the  Lat.  fev-o ;  it  is  certainly  rightly  ex- 
plained by  vTtfQtpvmg,  —  As  noi-vii  from  nof -iva,  so  tpoitaca  from 
(pof-i'Td'O),  which  might  occur  in  Latin  as  fuito,  regarded  as  a  fre- 
quentative and  applied  to  presence  at  a  place,  futavit  (fuit),  futavere 
(fuere)  are  actually  to  be  found  among  the  glosses  of  Plac.  There 
is  no  ground  for  Corssen's  emendation  (Beitr.  214).  Tobler  Ztschr.  IX 
248  compares  the  Span,  fu  he  went.  —  It  seems  safe  too  to  connect 
q>(6-g  man  (st.  cpmr)  as  "the  begetter",  and  to  refer  it  to  qxhFar  = 
Skt.  bhavat,  which  besides  its  participial  use  in  the  sense  of  being 
ia  used  as  a  polite  form  of  address.  Cp.  Fick  *  137.  Phonetically 
similar  is  tpoa  (for  tpof-a)'  i^ccvd'tipLccta  Hes.  —  On  the  use  of 
fuam,  fore  by  the  side  of  sim,  esse  Studien  V,  437  "de  aoristi  latini 
reliquiis".  The  meaning  be  evidently  finds  its  way  to  this  ri  every- 
where only  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  earlier  meaning  grow,  become. 
This  is  however  no  warrant  for  introducing  into  the  Homeric  formu-  806 
laries  iv  d^^'iiqa  ot  tpv  XH^i,  o^a|  ^v  xeCXeai  (pvvvts  (cp.  Hdt.  VI  91 
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XsiifH  iiikneq)v%vCai)  the  idea  "grow  firm''.  Here  (pvvat  differs  from 
ytvic&cci  only  in  degree  of  intensity  (op.  iyivsto  iv  %Biifiy  Iv  ecft?ro), 
and  means  accordingly  to  get  'fast  set  in'  something,  to  be  firmly 
bound  to  it.  I.  Bekker,  it  is  trae,  (Hom.  Bl.  185)  takes  %ii^i  as  an 
instrumental  dative,  so  that  the  meaning  would  then  be  "he  bound 
himself  to  him  by  the  hand".  It  seems  to  me  more  natural  with 
r  "Verborum  collocatio  Homerica"  (Berlin  1864)  p.  6,  to  coo- 
le  dative  with  h,  if  only  on  account  of  the  parallel  uses  of 

>)   (pvU,o-v  leaf.  —  Lat,  foliu-m, 

ott  V  239,  Ztschr.  VI  323,  Benf.  I  676.  —  We  are  at  onc« 
ed  of  No.  412  d  or  of  No.  417.  Both  supply  a  possible  origin 
I  words  and  hence  we  cannot  decide,  though  we  can  see  that 
;wo  words  are  identical,  and  that  (pvXXo-v  «=  (pvXiov.  If  they 
to  412  we  must  divide  the  word  qpvi-to-f  fcl-iu-m,  if  to  417, 
V  fo-UU'tn, 


N 

Jreek  v  corresponds  to  an  Indo-Germanic  w,  teta,ined 
Q  all  the  other  languages. 


)  Rt.  dv  av'S-fio-g  wind,  av-rar  avsfioi  Hesych.  — 
Skt.  rt.  an,  an-i-mi  breathe,  anrOrS  breath,  an- 
no's  wind,  an-tka'S  face.  Zd.  ain-ika  face.  — 
Lat.  (m-i-mti-Sy  an-i-ma,  —  Goth,  m-an-a  exspiro, 
an-st'S  favour,  0.-H.-G.  ufp-st  procella,  an-do  wrath, 
O.-N.  and  anima,  vita.  —  Ch.-Sl.  chch-Orti  odorari, 
v-on-ja  odor.  —  Ir.  cmdl,  gen.  amUa,  dat.  andU 
breath  (Conn.  Gl.  p.  36  pnlU,  Gild.  120),  Cymr. 
anadyl  (Z.*  820). 

opp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  II,  2,  1,  Benf.  I  118,  Grimm  Wtb.  I  192, 
iCx.,  Stokes  Ir.  Gloss,  p.  149.  —  The  immaterial  use  of  the 
eminds  us  of  ^vfiog  (No.  820),  nvevfia  (No.  370)  and  the  late 
ise  ol  8pirUu8\  the  Goth,  anst-s  of  the  Lat.  adspirare  [and  aura 
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Hor.  Od.  Ill  2,  20  &c.].  —  Ant.  Goebel  has  especially  worked  out 
this  root  (Homerica,  oder  Unters.  Ob.  d.  W.  UN  Mtlnst.  1861),  but 
here  much  is  very  boldly  referred  to  this  root  (cp.  p.  106  above). 
It  seems  to  me  however  a  happy  thought,  which  Benfey  has  since 
carried  out  further  (Or.  u.  Occ.  I  193),  that  nQoa-riviigy  dx-rinig  and 
vn-i^vri  are  to  be  placed  here.  Only  we  must  not  therefore  ascribe 
to  the  root  dv  the  meaning  'see\  but  must  start  with  Benfey  from 
an  noun-stem  ^vo  »  Skt.  ana  mouth  or  nose  (cp.  dnana-m  mouth), 
face  (cp.  Lat.  os):  thus  nQoa-riviig  means  with  face  turned  towards, 
aTT-jyvijff  witti  foce  turned  away,  vn-i^vri  beard,  the  part  under  the 
breath.  Probably  sr^yrj^  =  Lat.  pranu-s  comes  straight  from  the  867 
preposition  pra  {n^o  No.  380).    Cp.  Brugman  Stud.  lY  155,  Fick  *  129. 

420)  ava-,  at/-,   a-   negative   prefix,   av-sv   (Dor.  av-ig) 

without.  —  Skt.  an-,  a-.  Zd.  ana-f  an-,  Or.  — 
Lat.  in-,  Osc.  Umbr.  an-,  a-.  —  Germ,  tm-,  Goth. 
in-uh,   0.-H.-G.  dnu,  dne  (Germ,  ohne)  without. 

—  O.-Ir.  an-f  an-fiss  inscitia,  an-cretem  infidelitas 
(Z.«  860). 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  II '  66.  For  avig  Ahr.  D.  Dor.  384,  Grimm  Gr. 
Ill  261.  —  This  negative  particle  is  probably  identical  with  the  pro- 
nominal stem  an  (No.  421).  The  epic  by-form  ava-,  preserved  in 
dvd-Bdvog  (Hom.),  dvd-sXjnog  (Hesiod.),  drd-yvmctog  (Callim.)  which 
Buttmann  A.  Gr.  IP  466  took  aright,  and  recognized  in  its  relation 
to  rrj'  in  Lexil.  V  274,  while  Lobeck  El.  I  194  endeavoured  with 
G.  Hermann  to  set  it  aside,  now  receives  a  strong  support  in  the  Zend 
form  ana-  (e.  g.  anei-zdiha  unborn,  =»  dvd-ysto-g)  Justi  p.  18.  The 
forms  &VSV,  a^K  are  not  yet  cleared  up:  an  attempt  is  made  by 
Benfey  Ztschr.  11  226-  —  Since  aphaeresis  is  a  common  phenomenon 
in  Skt.,  perhaps  the  Skt.  prefix  nis-,  coinciding  in  meaning  with 
the  Germ,  c^us^  un-,  is  to  be  identified  with  avig. 

421)  ttvd  up,  to,  av-w  above.  —  Zd.  ana  (w.  ace.)  up. 

—  Lat.  cm-hilo  draw  up  breath,  Osc.  Umbr. 
an-.  —  Goth,  ana  up,  to,  against.  —  Ch.-Sl.  nu 
super,  0.-Pru88.  wa,  no  up. 

Bopp  GL  s.  V.  anu^  which  in  its  meaning  post,  secundum  is  cert- 
ainly related  (Vgl.  Gram.  11  187);  according  to  Kuhn  (Beitj^e  I  859) 
all  the  forms  here  collected  go  back  to  an  original  ana-m.  Pott  P 
806.  —  dvd  is  evidently  a  case-form  of  the  demonstrative  stem,  which 
is  preserved  as  ana  in  Skt.,  as  anas  ille  in  Lithuanian,  as  onu  with 
the  same  meaning  in  Ch.-Sl.,  and  which  js  related  to  No.  420.  Cp. 
Ebel  Ztschr.  IV  219  and  No.  426.  —  As  an  occurs  in  Umbrian  (Aufr. 
and  Kirchh.  I  158)  as  a  prefix,  we  may  explain  also  the  Lat.  an-hilarts 
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by  an,  for  the  atnb-  of  an-quirere  round  ubout,  or,  as  Pott  W.  I  83 
will  have  it,  to  draw  breath  *ambobu8  lateribus*  is  too  far-fetchel. 
Other  traces  of  this  Lat.  an  are  conjectured  by  Bergk  PhiloL  XXI  692, 
Liiljbert  Coiy.  Perf.  (Breslau  1867)  p.  76  in  a-stataries  from  a  formula 
of  incantation,  a-stasint  statuerunt  (Paul.  Ep.  p.  26).     Corssen  II*  664. 

422)  avT](f   (st.   ccvsq)   man,   uvSg-sto-g  manly,   avSQ-eCa 

Horn.  rivoQ-in]  manliness,  ay-rivcoQ  manly,  courage- 
ous, avd^Q-CDJCo-g  human  being. 

Skt.  nar,  nara-s  man,  human  being,  nar-ja-s  manly, 
nr-mm-m  manliness,  might,  nr-tama'S  (superl.) 
avSQecotcctog.  —  Zd.  nar,  nara  man,  nairya 
manly. 

Sabin.  ner'0(n)  fortis,   ner-io  (st.  neri-en)  fortitudo. 

O.-Ir.  nert  n.  vis,  valor  (a-stem,  Z.*  224),  schnirt 
firmus,  fortis  (Z.^  863),  ne}'tit  confirmant  (Z.*  436). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  I  *  106,  Grimm  Gesch.  285.  —  As  in  four  families 
808  the  initial  letter  is  a  consonant,  we  can  hardly  go  back  with  Benf. 
I  XIII,  Schweizer  Ztschr.  VIII  234  to  the  rt.  an  (No.  419),  which  be-- 
sides  does  not  suit  the  specific  meaning  of  these  nouns.  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  Gr.  cc  is  prothetic,  and  the  root  unknown.  The 
attempt  of  Legerlotz  Ztschr.  X  374  to  derive  the  word  from  the  rt. 
gan  (No.  128)  on  the  ground  of  an  initial  f  is  unsuccessful,  if  only 
because  Dion.  Hal.  I  20  is  the  only  author  who  mentions  a  form 
favqg.  But  as  he  is  possessed  with  the  notion  that  f  can  be  pre- 
fixed at  pleasure,  he  is  an  extremely  suspicious  witness.  Neither  in 
Homer  nor  in  other  dialects  (in  spite  of  Oscar  Meyer  Quaest.  Homer. 
(Bonn  1868)  p.  44)  does  the  common  word  begin  with  anything  but 
a  vowel.  —  For  the  Sabine  words  see  Sueton.  Tib.  I,  Gell,  XII  22. 
Aufrecht  and  Kirchhoff  explain  the  substantive-stem  ner  in  Umbrian, 
whence  acc.'pl.  ner-fhy  princeps.  Cp.  Corssen  P  471.  —  av^Q-atno-g 
seems  to  me  to  be  taken  most  naturally  as  *man^s  face'  (Pott  U*  924 
after  Hartung  Part.  I  62)  with  &  for  the  more  usual  subsidiary  con- 
sonant d  (cp.  nccy-O'S  ^oixvrjy  yovv  ti^oxvv^  nQO  €pQOvSog).  This  is 
supported  also  by  dpG>^  Svd'gtonog  (Hesych.)  which  I  do  not  regard 
with  M.  Schmidt  as  Macedonian  with  8  for  ^,  but  as  the  syncopated 
form  of  vBQ-oi^y  where  9  before  q  would  be  the  natural  substitute 
for  y,  as  (J  before  q  that  of  (l  (§Q0-r6-g  No.  468).  Otherwise  Aufrecht 
Ztschr.  UI  240,  V  866. 

423)  yivv-s  chin,  jaw,  edge,  yiv-eio-v  chin,  beard,  yva- 

^o-Sy  yvtt^-^-g  jaw,  bit,  tooth.  —  Skt.  hanu-s  (m.) 
maxilla.  —  Lat.  gen-a.  —  Goth.  MnmhS  (f.)  chin. 
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Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  P  142,  Benf.  II  118.  —  The  agreement  of  four 
families  in  the  nasal,  of  three  in  the  initial  guttural  with  a  kindred 
meaning  justifies  this  comparison,  in  spite  of  the  Skt.  h  which  points 
to  gh;  but  this  -—  as  in  aJiani  =  iyav,  ego,  Goth,  ik  —  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  specifically  Indian  corruption.  —  yvd-d'o-g  shows  an 
expansion  to  be  compared  with  Xl-d'o-gy  KsUv-d'o-g ,  ipdiia-^o-g  (by 
the  side  of  ipd^fio-g)^  which  reminds  us  of  the  d  of  the  probably  re- 
lated Lith.  zdn-da-s  jaw,  jawbone.  If  we  have  to  assume  a  root  Yav, 
Y€v,  the  words  collected  under  No.  125,  which  are  of  kindred  meaning 
might  be  developed  from  it  by  the  help  of  a  derivative  9  =  6fe.  — 
In  the  Lat.  dentes  genu-ini  cheek  teeth  a  stem  genu  appears,  alike 
also  in  its  suffix  (Fick  *  68). 

423b)  elvdzeQ'Sg.  —  Lat.  janih-i-c-es  women  married  to 
brothers.  —  Ch.-Sl.  jetry  (f.)  6vvw^g)og,  uxor 
fratris  mariti,  Lith.  inte  brother's  v^rife. 

Bopp  Gl.  s.'v.  jdtr,  Pott  IP  208,  V  114,  Benf.  II  202,  Corssen 
Beitr.  265,  Joh.  Schmidt  Voc.  I' Si,  —  A  very  old  term  of  relationship, 
which  has  preserved  its  form  with  no  essential  change,  and  its  mean- 
ing completely  in  three  families  of  speech;  for  cvvvv(i(pot  is  in  the 
grammarians  the  explanation  both  of  the  Greek  and  of  the  Latin 
word  (cp.  also  Nauck  Aristoph.  Byz.  p.  136).  The  primitive  form 
must  be  taken  to  be  jantar.  The  Greek  si  may  probably  be  explained 
from  is  for  js ;  the  a  is  related  to  the  Lat.  i  just  as  the  a  of  ^y- 
a-TSQ  to  the  Skt.  duh-t-tar  (No.  318).  In  Lat.  and  Ch.-Sl.  expanding  309 
suffixes  have  been  added.  —  The  Skt.  ja^ar,  ace.  to  Pet.  D.  *the  wife 
of  a  husband's  brother',  somewhat  further  removed  in  form,  has  per- 
haps grown  out  of  jantar.  But  the  Skt  jdmdtar,  a  ^by-form  of  gd- 
mdtar  (No.  128)  we  put  out  of  the  question. 

424)  Rt.  dv€K  rivi%-^ri'V^  iv-i^vox-cCj  riveyx-o-v,  i^vsyx-a 
carry,  dovQ-i]veX'ig  as  far  as  the  spear  carries, 
Si-rjvsX'T^g  (Att.  di-avexiig)  going  throughout, 
holding  together,  TCod'tivBX-'qg  reaching  to  the 
feet,  Tjvex'i^g  (late)  extended,  xsvt'rjvsx-iqg  driven 
with  the  goad. 

Skt.  nag  (nag-d-mi)  reach,  attain,  of  (ag-no-mi)  reach, 
aor.  dnaf  (for  *dn-ank't)  =  i^veyxe^  vj-dnag-i-s 
penetrating. 

Lat.  nanc-^sC'O-r  nac-tu-s  (old  Lat.  nanC'tH'S), 

Goth,  gornali  it  suffices,  satisfies. 

t^i.-Sl.  nes-a  inf.  nes-ti  carry,  Lith.  nesz-u  carry, 
nusz-td  burden. 
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Pott  W.  II  2,  428,  Schleich.  Ksl.  125,  A,  Kuhn  Beitr.  lU  123, 
Ernst  Eohn  Ztschr.  XIX  309,  Pick  ^  107.  —  The  present  form  cvv^ 
iVBUsxcLi,  Hes.  Suet.  440  is  disputed,  I  think  without  reason.  The 
glosses  of  Hesych.,  quoted  by  Lobeck  El.  I  67,  Iv-i-Hxav  rjveyTutv, 
iv-B'Bi%-(A  iviyna  ought  not  to  lead  us  astray.  The  tt^rcifl  elifiifkipav 
too  in-riy%'6V'i9'Bg  {s  253)  some  grammarians  traced  back  to  in-rivsfX' 
i^-ig^  which  would  suit  the  meaning.  Lob.  El.  I  508.  —  Ernst  Euhn's 
assumption  of  an  original  double  root  natik  and  ank  explains  the  con- 
nection of  all  the  forms,  with  the  fundamental  notion  *to  suffice,  reach 
to,  cany  away'.  Tn  spite  of  Gorssen  W  238  dvdy%ri  and  neces»e  are 
probably  to  be  placed  here.  The  £  of  lvs%  (=>  Skt.  cma^)  I  now  take 
as  part  of  the  reduplicated  syllable;  hence  ^r-ayx,  iv-B%.  —  Also  the 
Irish  perfect  r-omac  veni,  compared  by  Stokes  and  Ebel  with  Skt 
wnanUa  (Beitr.  II  896,  IV  176,  VI  4,  VII  8)  with  the  kindred  forms 
belongs  here,  if  the  Skt.  rt.  oAf  anil  is  related  to  the  above.  It  is 
however  better  compared  with  Skt.  anaga. 

425)   iv£  (adv.  ivc)^   iv  (Arcad.  and  Cypr.  Iv)^    slg  (ig) 
in,  iv-xo-Qj  iv-do-v  v^ithin,  ^(J-o  within,  Iv-bqoi 
inferi,  ivcQ-d'ej  im-ivsQ^s  apud  inferos,  iviQ^a(fo-s 
deeper  (viQ^a^  viift£Qoi\  iv-rs^o-v  inward  parts. 
Skt.  an-tar  inside,   within,  an-tard  in  the  middle, 
an-tamars  the  nearest,    intimately  friendly,  ««- 
tarors  within,  inward,  cm'trorm  intestine. 
Lat.  en-do,  in-du,  in,  in-ter,  in-trd,  in-tro,  in-ter-iof, 
in-tumu-Sy  in-tus,  itUes-timhS]  Umbr.  e»-,  an-def, 
Osc.  an-ter  inter. 
Goth,  in,  inna  within,   innuma  inmost,   iwna-tkrd 
£6(od-€v.  —  tin-dar  under,  0.-H.-G.  innddiri  in- 
ward parts,  intestine. 
Lith.  i  in  (w.  ace),  Ch.-SI.  v-q,  v-u  in,  je-tro  jecur. 
O.-Ir.  'in  in  (Z.^  624),  inathar  viscera  (Z.^  781); 
efer,  etir  inter  (Z.*  656). 
810  ^P-  ^^^  ^0-  4^1 1  Aufrecht  and  Eirchh.  I  14S,  MikL  Lex.  — 

he :  dva  »>  nBQ^ :  naQo  (No.  846);  iv£  seems  to  be  a  locative  form; 
elg,  for  which  the  grammarians  give  us  an  Argive-Cretic  iv-g  (Ahr. 
d.  Dor.  104),  has  grown  out  of  ivt-g  like  i|  from  i%  (cp.  Lat.  ci-s, 
ul'S).  In  several  dialects  iv  like  the  Lat.  tn  took  the  place  of  elg: 
h  is  discussed  by  Mor.  Schmidt  Ztschr.  IX  369  and  in  my  'Contri- 
butions to  Greek  Dialectology'  GOtt.  Anz.  1862  App.  p.  10.  i^ata 
Hom.  itato  for  iv-ata  is  formed  from  Iv  in  the  same  way  as  n^-cok 
from  K^6,    h-s(foi  are  properl}^  the  inner  ones:  hence  the  name  de- 
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notes  an  underworld  conceived  as  existing  inside  the  earth.  Loo 
Meyer,  Bemerkungen  z.  aitest.  Gesch.  d.  Gr.  Mjth.  p.  56,  compares 
Skt.  nara-ka-s  underworld,  German  Kord  and  Keiihus  as  the  Earth- 
mother.  The  same  idea  occurs  in  inter -eo,  which  remarkably  agrees 
^oth  with  the  German  use  of  utUa'gehen  (co  go  imder,  i.  e.  to  perish) 
and  with  the  Skt.  antar-i-ta-s  perished,  ruined.  Probably  the  Umbr. 
nertru  mani  i.  e.  sinistra  manu  (Au&.  u.  K.  11  219)  also  belongs  here. 
—  Thus  we  get  the  right  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Skt.  prefix  ni- 
down  to  the  Gr.  ivl:  ni-  is  probably  for  ant-  (cp.  No.  420),  but  its 
meaning  has  been  transferred  to  that  which  has  become  fixed  in  tv- 
fQoi  and  in  O.-H.-G.  ni-dar  nether;  this  latter  word  is  compared  also 
by  Bopp  Gl.  and  Vergl.  Gr.  Ill  495.  In  the  word  derived  from  ni 
ni-^ja-8  inward,  secret  the  primitive  meaning  appears.  —  The  pro- 
nominal stem  ana  which  apparently  occurs  in  these  prepositions  and 
adverbs,  is  also  preserved  in  I'v-da,  fv-&iVy  Iv-ravda,  iv-rsvd'Bv  with 
the  vowel  6,  and  also  in  the  following  No.  —  Pott,  who  treats  of  this 
preposition  1-314  is  inclined  to  regard  *  as  the  stem.  But  in  Greek 
i  never  passes  into  s  before  consonants.  Besides  the  full  a-sound  is 
shown  not  merely  in  the  Umbr.  Osc.  atUer  inter,  which  still  no  one 
wDl  separate  from  in,  but  perhaps  also  in  individual  words  of  the 
Sabellian  dialect  acutely  explained  by  Corssen  Ztschr.  IX  141  {asigna 
=  imignia).  —  In  Ch.-Sl.,  as  often,  the  spirants  v  and  .;  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  spiritus  lenis. 

426)   iv-iO'i  some,  ivcecxovy  ivtaxy  in  some  places,  ivC-ore 
sometimes.  —  Skt.  an-ja-s  (Zd.  anya)  alius,  aw- 
ja-trd  elsewhere,   anja-tha  otherwise.   —    Goth. 
an-thar  ciXXog. 
Bopp  GL,  Vgl.  Gr.  I  382,  Schleich  Ksl.  125.  —  There  is  a  dif- 
ficulty arising  from  the  fact  that  to  the  Skt.  anja-s  the  Lat.  aHu-s, 
Gr.  aXXog,  Goth,  ali-s  seem  also  to  correspond,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  same  stem  should  have  split  into  two  forms  of  almost  ident- 
ical meaning.     This  induces  Ebel  Ztechr.  V  70  to  explain  Iviot  in 
accordance  with  an  old  view  by  ivt  oi:   in  this  case  the  derived  ad- 
verbs would  be  purely  after-formations,  and  this  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  ivioi  with  its  derivatives  first  occurs  commonly  in  Herodotus, 
and  is  unknown  to  the  Homeric  poems.     On  the  other  hand  Leo 
Meyer  Ztschr.  V  166  refers  the  stem  ivio  to  sam-ja.    But  the  stem 
aama  is  clearly  preserved  in  afio  (No.  600).    My  view  rests  especially 
on  Hesiod's   ^g  t   avQiov  h  "^   lvvT\<ffv»  ("fi^y.  410),   where  we  can 
clearly  recognize  the  stem  of  the  feminine  ivva  =  Skt.  am^d  assimi- 
lated after  the  Aeolic  fashion.    The  meaning  of  the  day  after  to- 
morrow is  easily  arrived  at.     Akin  are  also  ^va^  ig  xqltriv^  inhaq 
Ig  TStccQtriv  Ad%mvBg  (Hes.),  genitive  forms  with  9  for  g  and  v  for 
CuBTnrs,  Etjmology.  25 
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311  vv,  for  which  we  find  also  v^g,  voti  (Ahr.  D.  Dor.  386),  and  in  the 
same  way  the  accusative  ivriv  in  Aristoph.  Ach.  171  naQsCvoci  bIs  ivrfv^ 
i.  e.  stg  xqCxtiv  (Schol.).  Pott's  question  (W.  I  181)  *doe8  this  word 
■then  ever  express  difference?'  would  thus  be  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative. If  these  words  establish  the  meaning  of  *  another*,  the  true 
method  of  our  science  requires  us  to  compare  the  Gr.  stem  Ivio  with 
those  words  which  correspond  with  it  in  form  and  meaning,  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  place  by  itself  the  phonetically  varying  form  with  I. 
What  should  induce  us  to  deny  the  possibility  of  a  stem  aija  by  the 
side  of  anja^    Hence  alko-g  is  discussed  separately  under  No.  624. 

427)  ivvia  nine,   ivva-ra-g  (Ion.  stvato-s),   Iva-ro-g  the 

ninth,  ivvd-xcg^  ivd-xis  (Ion.  elvdxig)  nine  times, 
ivva-TcoOioL,  iva-x66iot^  nine  hundred,  ivsvi^-xovza 
(Horn,  iwrixovxa)  ninety.  —  Ski  Zd.  navan  nine, 
Skt.  na/vormors  the  ninth,  navdti  ninety.  —  Lat. 
novem,  nonurS,  nov-iefis,  nond-ginta,  non-gentu  — 
Goth,  niun  nine,  niun-da  the  ninth.  —  O.-Pruss. 
nevin-ts  nonus,  Ch.-Sl.  deve^-tt  novem,  devefyj  no- 
nu8,   Lith.  devyn-l  novem,   devin-ta-s  nonus.  — 
Cymr.  tiau  novem,   O.-Ir.  ndi(n)  novem,  nomcul 
nonus  (Z.^  304  S.,  primitive  form  nava^^nata-). 
Bopp  Vergl.  Gr.  II  76,  Pott  P  197,  IP  132,  Benf.  II  51,  215 
where  there  are  all  manner  of  conjectures  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
word,  which  reminds  us  of  vio-g  (No.  433),  and  perhaps  points  to  an 
old  method  of  reckoning  by  fours.  —  The  i  is  prothetic,  hence  the 
doubling  of  the  v,  which  does  not  hold  its  ground  in  all  the  derived 
forms.    For  both  these  procedures  Bopp  quotes  the  analogy  of  the 
Armenian.    According  to  Christ  indeed  (Lautl.  34)  and  Schwabe  Ind. 
schol.  porpat  1866  p.  16  ivvia  is  for  ivj^ea^  and  Schwabe  believes 
that  in  the  new  Aeolic  poem  of  Theocritus  v.  27  he  may  write  ac- 
cording to  the  traces  of  the  Ms.  svvia,  which  he  explains  as  like 
yovva  for  yovfa.    But  how  improbable  is  a  metathesis,  which  would 
only  produce  a  harder  combination  of  sounds  I  —  ivevi^-HovTa  «=«  nond- 
g^inta  is  explained  by  Benfey  from  the  ordinal,  after  the  analogy  of 
i^do^i^-novtaj  80  that  the  stem  ivsvo  is  like  the  Lat.  nono,  probably 
with  n  for  m  (cp.  Skt.  nava-via-s)  by  a  kind  of  progressive  assimil- 
ation of  the  consonant.  —  For  the  Slavo-Lithuanian  forms  Schleich. 
Ksl.  116. 

428)  ivo'Qy  evri  old.  —  Skt.  sanorS  old.    Zd.  Jian-a  (m.  f.) 

old  man  or  woman.  —   Lat.  sen-ec-Sy  sen-iurfn, 
sen-esc-Oy  senrdtu-s,  sen-Ui-s,  sen-ec-ta,  sm'eC'tu(t)'S, 
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Sen-eca,  sm'CO'io(n),  —  Goth,  sin-cig-s  TCQetJfivtrigy 
sin-ista  oldest,  O.-Frank.  sini'Skalkus  the  oldest 
house-servant.  —  Lith.  sen-a-s  old,  sen-i-s  old 
man,  sm-yste  age,  sen-ei  of  old,  long  ago.  — 
O.-Ir.  sen  old,  compar.  siniu  (Z?  275),  senchas 
vetus  lex,  historia  (jL?  787),  Cymr.  hen  senex 
(Z.*  123). 

Pott  U»  148,  I*  796,  Kuha  Ztschr.  II  129,  463,  IV  46.  —  %vo-g 
as  ac^ectiye  in  the  formnlas  %vri  xal  viu^  ivai  aQxocl^  svog  naQnog  in 
the  sense  of  the  French  ancien  (Suidas  ivTiv  xriv  naXaidv)  Aristoph. 
Ach.  610  %vvi  or  hvin  according  to  the  Scholia  ix  noXXov^  hence  like 
ndXcci.  —  For  the  derivative  ec  in  Lat.  senex,  to  be  compared  with 
the  X  of  yvva-in  (No.  128)  Ztschr.  IV  215.  —  Knhn  connects  with 
this  also  the  words  denoting  *  always',  which  are  similar  in  sound,  812 
Skt.  sand  always,  san-ag  eternal,  Lat.  sem-per^  Goth,  sin-teind  always, 
sio'tein-s  daily:  but  the  meaning  is  tolerably  far  removed,  and  rather 
reminds  us  of  ufioc  (No.  449,  599).    Certainly  the  forms  referring  to 
the  future,  quoted  under  No.  426,  ivvrj  &c.  are  unconnected.    The 
gloss  of  Hesychius  ysvvov  dgxaCov^  which  does  not  follow  the  alpha- 
betic sequence,  and  is  justly  regarded  by  M.  Schmidt  as  auspicious, 
cannot  at  all  make  us  doubt  this  combination,  especially  as  it  occurs 
in  the  midst  of  other  strange  and  evidently  corrupt  glosses.  —  The 
derivation  from  rt.  san  which  in  Skt.  means,  we  are  told,  colere,  but 
also  amare,  obtinere,  or  from  Zd.  han  to  be  worthy,  is  still  very  ob- 
scure.   Cp.  Fick*  194. 
—    429)   Rt.  ji€V,  ^av  (liv-o)  remain,  (id-fiov-a  (pi.  iid'(ia-(i6v) 
strive,  fidv-og  spirit,  courage,  Miv-xonQ^  Miv-rrj-gy 
'Aya-iieiivrnvy   yLaCv-o-yLai  rave,  (lav-ia  madness, 
(iccv-rt,-g  inspired  one,  seer,  ^^v-i-g  wrath.  —  St. 
jivoi  fii-nvi]'^i  remember,  fivcc-o-fiai  keep  in  mind, 
woo,  ftt-fw^-<yx-a>  remind,  (ivi^-ii(ov  mindful,  iivt^-v^ 
fivri(i(h6vvri  memory.  —  St.  |LiaO  i-iia^-o-v  learnt, 
(lavd'-dv-o  learn.  —  St.  jLir|Vu  (ir^vv-fo  inform. 
Skt.  rt.  man  (man-vS,  man-j-i,  part,  ma-ta's)  think, 
believe,  hold  good,  keep  in  mind,  long  for,  man-as 
thought,  spirit,  will,  ma-ti-s  devotion,  thought, 
view,  man-jU'S  humour,   ill-humour.  —  St.  mnd 
{mornd-mi)  in  composition  mention.  —  Zd.  man 
think,   upa^^ian  vTCo-fiivsiv ,  fra-man    wait  for, 
mananh  thought,  spirit.  —  St.  ma-d,  ma-cOi  to 

25* 
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treat  (of  a  physician),  madh-a  wisdom,  knowledge 
1     of  medicine,  volm-nwd  nokv^a^rig, 
Lat.  ^man-e-o,  nie-min-i,  Miner-va,  men-Uo,  nten-^tij-s, 
ntenti-o-r,  mend-dx,  mon-e-o,  Mone-ta,  mon'S-tru-fH, 
rervnin-i'SC-o-r,  coni-min-i'SC-o-r,  contmen-ttHn^  com- 
tnen'ta-riu-s.  —  med-eo-r,  re-med'iU'm,  med-icu-s, 
med-d'ta/rL 
Goth.  gcHWun-an  think,  keep  in  mind,  mun-s  votifuc^ 
gorfnin-thi  (ivsia^  O.-H.-G.  minnia,  minna  amor: 
0.-H.-G.  waw-e-w,  man-o-^i  monere,  meina  opinion, 
O.-N.  muni  animus.  —  Goth,  mnnd-o-n  consider, 
mundrei  aim,  O.-H.-G.  munt-ar  expeditus,  vigil. 
Lith.   min-iu   keep   in   mind,    df-iwew-w,    at-mm-fi-s 
thought,  man-d-rU'S  vigilant.  —  Ch.-Sl.  mtn-e-tl 
vo^L^etv^  po-me^norti  ^vrniovsvsvv^  pa-me-ff  (ivi^^rij 
mordrrU  ipQoviiiog. 
O.-Ir.  do-mtiinur  puto  (for  mun-ior)  do-aith-minedar 
commonet  (Z.^  438    pres.  dep.),  do-m^iar  perf. 
dep.  putavi  (Z.*  450),  menme  gen.  menman  mens 
(Z.*  254),  for-met  memoria,  der-nu^  oblivio  (Z.^ 
223,  st.  -manta),  e^'-mitiu  gen.  enniten  reverentia 
(Z.^  264,  =  Lat.  mentio  mentionis). 
Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  II  2,  94,  118,  Benf.  II  34  ff.,  Schleich.  Kel. 
313  126,  Pictet  II  543,  Ebel  Beitr.  II  163.  —  The  meanings  of  this  widely 
ramifying  root  have  taken  three  main  directions:  1)  thought  accom- 
panied by  endeavour,  striving;  hence  /iico-ftat,  fia-t-o-fuxi  are  also  re- 
lated:  2)  excited  thought  opposed  to  natural  behaviour,   or  the  re- 
maining sunk  in  thought,  hence  a)  (Pictet  Ztechr.  V  325)  to  be  inspired, 
raving,  wrathfiil;  and  b)  regarded  purely  negatively  —  to  remain.    For 
the  latter  Graeco-Latin  developementPott  quotes  analogies  from  Persian 
and  Armenian:  cp.  Introduction  p.  101,  Pick  *  146  ff.;  3)  keep  in  mind, 
remember  —  causatively  taken,  to  remind,  Miv-tcaQ  =»  monitor.    The  ' 
more  physical  fundamental  meaning  of  the  rt  is  perhaps  that  of  touch- 
ing, feeling  vtrhich  may  to  a  certain  degree  be  recognized  in  its  trans- 
ition to  a  more  metaphysical  application  in  the  Homeric  use  of  ijctfuci- 
fad-aif  insfidaaato,  {ucatriQ.  —  Movoa  arising,  as  is  proved  by  Dor. 
Mciaa,  Aeol.  Motaa,  from  Movotc  i.  e.  Movtucj  may  be  fitly  attached  to 
this  root,  whether  it  be  brought  into  a  closer  connexion  with  navri-g 
(=  ftavTi-a)  with  Lottner  Ztschr.  V  398 ,  or  —  as  I  prefer  —  be  taken 
directly  as  the  thinking,  devising  one  (Pott  Ztschr.  VI  109  ff.,  Welcker 
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GStterlehre  I  701,  Leo  Meyer  Bemerk.  42,  Preller  MythoL  P  380). 
Otherwise  Bergk  PhiloL  XI  382,  Sonne  Ztscb.  X  128.  —  It  may  be 
doubted  with  regard  to  firj-t^-g  insight,  judgment,  whether  it  belongs 
here  or  to  the  related  root  ^a  (No.  461):  the  former  view  is  supported 
by  the  Skt.  form  abhi-mdti-s  way-laying,  plot,  quoted  by  Schweizer 
Ztschr.  IV  301  (cp.  TtoXvp^Titi-q).  For  the  stem-form  ^la-^"  (for  itavQ) 
expanded  by  a  -O*,  recognized  also  by  Pott  IP  472,  Ztschr.  V  2,  VI  108, 
cp.  above  p.  66  and  No.  476.  This  is  demonstrated  b^  fiBv^-i^grj 
(pQOvz^g,  iievd^'i^Qaig  (i6Qtfivai.s,  quoted  by  Hesych.  This  expanded 
stem  only  received  a  full  explanation  by  means  of  the  Zend  words 
quoted  above,  and  touched  upon  before  under  No.  286:  for  these 
unite  the  two  meanings  which  are  separated  in  med-i-tari  (cp.  ^«^- 
liv)  and  nied-e-ri.  The  change  of  meaning  in  Lith.  niand-rti-s  = 
O.-H.-G.  mun-tar  is  remarkable.  But  the  Ch.-SL  mad-ru  forms  the 
link  between  this  and  the  fundamental  meaning  (similarly  rt.  budJi 
No.  328).  For  mentiri  and  mendwc  cp.  Pott  U*  637,  Corssen  Beitr. 
117,  for  Minerva  {Menervai  C.  I.  L.  191,  1462)  Preller  RCm.  Myth. 
268.  It  is  a  derivative  from  iiienos  =  Gr.  piivog.  Hence  prometiervat 
monet  (Fest.  p.  206).  —  The  further  ramification  of  the  rt.  in  ilbvb- 
aivw,  fisvoivd'to  may  with  other  points  be  passed  over  here,  and  also 
the  words  denoting  man  (Skt.  man- us  human  being,  Lat.  mas  &c.) 
which  certainly  come  from  this  root,  but  have  no  representatives  in 
Greek. 

-  430)  vav-g  ship,  vav^tj-s  shipman,  vavtvXo-g  sailor,  vav- 
tiXX'O'fiaL  sail,  vav-Ao-v,  vav-O^Xo-v  passage- 
money,  vav'zla^  vav-iSia  sea-sickness,  vavr id-cay 
vt(v0id'G)  become  sea- sick. 

Skt.  ndU'S  ship,  boat,  ndu-M  skiff. 

Lat.  ndvirs,  nanrta,  mvita,  ndv-igare,  nav-uj-iu-m, 

O.-H.-G.  nacho^  A.-S.  naca,  Bavar.  naue  ship,  O.-N. 
naU'St  statio  navalis,  Noa-tun  Shipton,  dvrelling- 
place  of  Njordhr. 

O.-Ir.  ncm,  ndi  gen.  noe  navis  (Z.*  33). 

Bopp  Vgl.  Gr.  I  258,  Pott  W.  I  138,  Pictet  II  180.  —  Lat. 
nausea  is  certainly,  a  borrowed  word,  and  perhaps  also  naula.  The 
root  is  either  snu  (No.  443)  or  sna,  which  however  is  only  quoted  in  314 
the  meaning  of  lavare  (cp.  rt.  plu  No.  369).  In  the  latter  case  vav-g 
would  be  formed  like  yqav-g  (No.  130).  —  For  the  guttural  of  the 
German  words  see  p.  584. 

431)   Ri  v€^  i/£Jfi-a>  portion  out,  pasture,  rule,  vifi-o-fiav 
get  apportioned,  feed,  possess,  vcoiid-m  distribute 
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to,  u^,  ro/tt-ij,  ve^'ri'0i'g  distribution,  v£ft-£-TG)(>(o), 
vo^-ev-g  distributor,  viii^-B-Ci-g  displeasure,  wrath 
at  an  excess,   vbiib0(Scc'(x>  (vs^e^dcai),  v£ft£<y^-5-o- 
(iccL  blame,  am  angry  with,  von-o-g  custom,  law, 
i/ofttg-(D   am  accustomed  to,    voiiio-iia  coin.   — 
vdfi'Og  pasture,  Nsfiia^  vo^-o-g  pasture,  dwelling. 
Lat.  Num-a,  Num-i-tor,  nutnre-rU'Sj  Nunier-im,  iiem-us. 
Goth,  nim-a  capio,  Xa(ipccvG},  O.-H.-G.  ndm-a  rapina, 
praeda   [Eng.   nutnb   and   Shatkspere's   Corporal 
Nym]. 
Lith.  ndm-a-s  house  (?),  num-a-s  gain,  Lett.  )iom-r  tax. 
O.-Ir.  nama  gen.  plur.  naniat  hostis  {Z}  258). 
The  attempts  to  connect  these  European  words,  which  are  cert- 
ainly akin,  with  the  Skt.  nam  {nam-d-m^  to  bend,  to  incline,  or  even 
with  Skt.  jam  hold,  lift  (PW.)  as  in  Bopp  Gl.  s.  v.  jam,  Benf.  II  134, 
meet  with  great  difficulties,  the  former  from  the  meaning,  the  latter 
from  the  form  of  the  words.    Sonne  Ztschr.  XII  347  ff.'  makes  a  new 
attempt  to  unite  vi^kta  and  nam-dmi  on  the  ground  of  the  fuller  ac- 
count that  has  recently  been  given  of  the  use  of  the  Skt.  word. 
He  endeavours  to  find  the  intermediate  notion  in  %a^ri%itv  to  come 
down  to  anything,  and  attaches  weight  to  upa-nam  with  ace.  to  fall 
to  one's  lot:   while  Pictet  II  17  following  up  a  remark  of  Kuhn's 
(Ind.  Stud.  I  838)  seeks  to  reconcile  them  by  the  idea  'baisser  la  t^te 
pour  paitre'.    The  Zd.  nim-ata  grass  might  be  considered  to  support 
the  latter  explanation,  while  in  all  other  cases  in  Zd.  as  in  Skt.  the 
verb  and  the  substantive  nemanh  =  namas  denote  bowing,  honouring, 
(also  it  is  true  ^aes  alienum*).    The  Greek  use  cannot  be  satisfEict- 
orily  explained  in  either  the  one  or  the  other  way.    Cp.  also  Pictet 
n  691  and  Pott  W.  II  2,  193.  —  J.  Grimm  Gesch.  29  quotes  some 
remarkable  analogies  for  the  connexion  of  the  ideas  take  and  pasture. 
—  If  we  start  from  *  allot'  as  the  primary  meaning,  the  special  ap- 
plications are  thus  developed:    1)  *  count  out\  Herod,  dvavifisc^ai^ 
numerus  (for  num-e-su-Sy  hence  Osc.  Kiumsieis)',  2)  *to  get  allotted  to 
one's  self',  hence  take  vifisa^'en,  which  also  (as  well  as  vifuiv)  means 
to  dwell,  and  therefore  induces  us  to  mention  here  also  the  Lith. 
ndma-s,  quoted  under  No.  265  with  a  note  of  interrogation;   hence 
too  in  another  way  the  words  relating  to  pasturing,  and  again  in 
a  different  way  Movifita^ett  to  get  gain  by  anything,  Lith.  numa-s; 
3)  *to  portion  out'  suum  cuique  tribuere,  hence  vofto-g  order,  custom, 
ordinance,  Numitor  =  NeiiizcoQ,  Corssen's  attempt  I  *  439  to  refer  vofio-g 
to  rt.  Tviu  (No.  136)  is  quite  unsuccessful:  vofio-g  never  means  judge- 
ment in  a  judicial  sense,  but  custom,  style,  hence  especially  style  of 
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music.  dyoQU'VoiiOi,  yvvccmo-vofiot  &c.  are  the  orderers  of  the  market 
&c.  Aristotle  had  a  true  sense  of  the  derivation  of  v6(ioi,  when  he  said 
Pol.  11  p.  1326*,  29:  6  vofJMg  rajtp  zig  iazi  xal  r^v  svvofiiav  avayx- 
aiov  svta^iav  slvai.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  I  used  the  word 
^rule'  (tcalten)  in  the  second  edition.  —  vifiscig  seems  to  have  meant 
properly  reckoning  to  any  one,  imputatio,  as  Fulda  Untersuch.  I  161 
makes  probable.  Hence  vBiisai^oftat  I  make  a  reckoning  (in  a  bad  315 
sense),  and  the  desiderative  ve^Baadca  i.  e.  vspLS-oi-aco  (cp.  TOfidtOj  vav- 
tidm).  —  viiiog  is  strictly  a  Graeco-Italic  word  in  form  and  meaning. 
How  prominent  the  notion  of  grassy  ground  shaded  with  trees  still 
is  in  nenitis,  is  shown  by  passages  like  Horat.  Carm.  Ill  17,  9  eras 
foliis  nemus  multis  tempestas  stemet;  here  Hofi&nann-Peerlkamp  takes 
objection  on  this  very  point,  that  the  wood  cannot  be  strewn.  But 
the  pasture  can.  -  nummu-s,  though  the  double  m  is  the  best  esta- 
blished (Fleckeisen  *60  Artikel*  21),  is  probably  borrowed  from  the 
vofiO'S  preserved  to  us  in  the  Heracl.  Tables  (I  122):  there  are  also 
other  proofs  of  its  use  in  this  sense  (Meister  Stud.  IV  440).  Some- 
what otherwise  Corssen  I  *  438.  —  Jr.  nama  is  oiig.  a  part.  pres.  like 
cara  gen.  carat  amicus:  it  would  be  most  directly  connected  with 
Goth,  nima  and  O.-H.-G.  ndma  (rapSna).  So  Stokes  Conn.  Gl.  Tranl. 
p.  126,  though  he  previously  (Ir.  Gl.  p.  65)  took  it  as  na  +  amans. 

432)  Rt.  V€C  vi'O-^iav  go,  come,  vid-eo-yLav  go,  voa-to-g 

return.  —  Skt.  rt.  ims  ncts-S  unite  oneself  to  any 

one,  satn-nas-e  come  to  any  one. 
Kuhn  Ztschr.  II  137,  who  explains  the  use  of  fias.  —  As  this 
form  explains  ric-ao-^ai  in  particular  ■■  vsa'to-fiai  {vs^ccofiat  is 
,  a  reading  now  universally  rejected)  with  t  for  «  before  the  double 
consonant  (cp.  i'<r^t)  and  voa-to-g^  this  comparison  deserves  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  attempte  (Bopp  Gl.  s.  v.  «i.  Pott  W.  I  676)  of  another  kind, 
and  also  because  of  its  simplicity  to  Benfey's  analysis  (I  301).  —  The 
proper  name  Nta-ttoQ^  as  far  as  form  goes,  might  be  well  placed  here, 
as  something  like  *  Leader',  *  Leader  home';  cp.  however  under  No. 
287  b.  —  It  is  natural  to  derive  from  this  root  also  vaim  dwell  {vai- 
ifq-g,  vccmd-co)f  especially  as  forms  like  ^-vac-ca^  i-vda-d^-v  seem 
to  contain  a  a  belonging  to  the  stem  (Grassmann  Ztschr.  XI  33). 
As  voatog  means  return  home,  so  vcco-j-to  might  have  meant  something 
like  I  turn  in,  go  in  and  out.  But  there  is  an  objection  in  the  Aeol. 
vav-o-g  temple,  which  is  established  by  inscriptions:  for  we  should 
be  reluctant  to  sever  the  house  of«the  gods  from  that  Of  men.  Sonne 
however  does  this  Ztschr.  XII  360,  XIII  408.  Could  vav-o-g  be  for 
va6'fo-g,  like  Hom.  svaSev  for  i-itJ^ccd-s-v? 

433)  vio-g  (ysJ^o-g)  new,  young,  veo-g  (vsvo-g)  fallow  field, 

vs-ago-g   young,    fresh,    new,    ve-avj    vsav-ia-g^ 
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vS'Cci  (contemptuous)  youiJn,  vS'O00o-s  young 
(animal),  vs-ottHcc  nest,  ve-ox-fio-gnew,  vB-figo-g 
fawn,  vi-aro-g  novissimus  (fern,  vij-iriy  the  lowest 
string),  v6'to0Ti  lately  [Germ,  jiingst],  vBi-aiQa 
(fem.)  infima,  vbc-qo-v  (Hes.)  ioyatov, 

Skt.  nava-s,  nav^ors  new,  fresh,  young.  —  Z<L 
nava  new. 

Lat.  vuyvu-s,  Nov-m-s,  nov-iciu-s,  ^iuyv-dH'S^  nov-eUu-Sy 
iiov-dre,  nov-^-ca,  nu-tit-iU'Sy  de-nu-o,  nu-per,  — 
Osc.  Nuv-la,  Nu-ceria. 

Goth.  niurji'S  viog^  niuji-tha  xatvovTig. 

Lith.  nau-je-s  new,  dim.  rtaujo-TcorS  novice,  Ch.-Sl. 
nov-ii  new. 
316  O.-Ir.  nu  novus  (primary  form  nava),   nue  novus 

(primary  form  navia)  Corn,  nowyth,  neuyth 
(Z.*  239,  134—137). 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  I  *  160,  Benf.  II 61,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  II  266,  J.  Griimn 
Ztechr.  I  433,  Schleich.  Ksl.  125,  Ebel  Beitr.  I  160.  —  The  most  pro- 
bable deriyation  appears  to  me  to  be  that  from  the  pronominal  stem 
nu  (No.  441),  approved  also  by  Bdthlingk  Chrestomathie  p.  413.  Pott*8 
explanation  from  the  Skt.  anu  after  assumes  aphaeresis,  uid  the  ex- 
istence of  this  preposition  in  this  definite  sense  before  the  separation 
of  languages;  and  both  are  improbable.  —  The  derivatives  are  deve- 
loped from  the  stem  by  various  formative  suffixes  in  f,  q,  x.  vt^-Qo-g 
is  for  vfJ^{o)'Q6-s,  a  by-form  of  vsJ^aQO-g:  from  vB-a%,  va-oa  comes 
vtoaao-g  =»  veox-io-g;  Lat.  nov-er-ea  =-  veagmi^  Ztschr.  IV  216  *the 
new  (wife)'  in  a  bad  sense.  Ascoli  Ztschr.  XII  320  quotes  an  analogy 
from  Modem  Persian,  where  endei\  literally  the  other,  denotes  the 
stepfather  and  father-in-law.  nu-ntiu-s  (Old  Lat.  nountius)  Bergk  ex- 
plains Ztsch.  f.  d.  Alterth.  1856  p.  300  as  novi'Vent-iu-St  Corssen  I*  61 
as  novent-ius  from  a  postulated  *  novere.  On  via-zog,  vsiaiQa  Ebel 
gives  another,  but  not  a  convincing,  opinion  Ztschr.  VI  206.  A  rare 
superlative  m^tato-g  is  quoted  by  Hesych.,  to  which  belong  vf}ictaLg 
TtvXaig^  ta£g  nqmraig  ical  xBlsvtalaig  and  the  Theban  gate  Ntittai 
(Lobeck  Proleg.  398,  G.  Hermann  ad  Eurip.  Phoen.  1115)  probably 
for  N'q'Ctrat  with  a  Boeotian  assimilation  of  at  to  rr. 

434)  vBVQo-v  sinew,  cord,  vBVQ-i  bov^-string,  harp-string. 
—  Lat.  ner-vU'S,  nerv4ae  gutstrings,  nerv-osu-s.  — 
O.-H.-G.  snar-a,  snar-ahha,  sntwr  laqueus,  nar-wa 
scar  [Germ.  Narbe]  and  fibulatura,  O.-Sax.  nar-u 
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angustus,  O.-N.  njorv-a  artare.  —  Lith.  mr-a-s 
joint  in  bodies,  ner-u  inf.  ner-ti  to  thread  a  needle, 
^lar-inu  make  a  noose. 

Benf.  I  292,  Pott  I  230,  W.  I  380  where  we  find  figuring  once 
more  that  unhappy  nesvod,  from  Gell.  XX  1,  which  la  found  in  no 
M.S.  (SchOll  XII  tabb.  p.  122).  Kuhn  Ztschr.  I  515.  —  From  the  Lithu- 
anian especially  we  may  assume  snar  as  the  rt.,  hence  with  a  suffix 
va  the  Indog.  snar-va-s,  Lat.  ner-vu-s,  with  metathesis  viVQo-v.  — 
The  Skt.  8nd-ju-8,  snorS-d  tendo,  nervus,  Zd.  ^a,  (pmvart-  sinew,  gut 
are,  as  it  appears,  more  remotely  connected.  —  Other  doubtful  ana- 
logies are  discussed  by  Legerlotz  Ztschr.  VIII  399.  —  Cp.  Fick  *  21 4 
and  No.  436. 

435)  i/«9?po-s  kidney,  vstpQl-Sto-q^  veipQi'ttj-g  of  the  kidneys. 

—  O.-H.-G.  niero  kidney. 

Benf.  II  56.  —  The  origin  and  further  connections  are  altogether 
obscure:  a  b  corresponding  to  the  (p  must  have  fallen  out  after  the  i 
in  German. 

436)  Rt.  v€  vi-m^  i/Tj-d'-m  spin,  vij-ncc  yarn,  thread,  t/^- 

6t'S  spinning,  vrj-xQa-v  spinning  wheel. 
Lat.  ne-o,  ne-men,  ne-tu-s. 

0.-H.-G.  ndrun,  ndrdala,  Goth,  nethla  ^atptg^  norti  net. 
O.-Ir.  sna-Hie  dat.  snd'thiu  Slum  (Z.*  211),  sndfhaim 

'I  thread  or  string'  (O'R.),  sndidid  'knit  ye'  im- 

perat.    (L.  U.,   Journal.  1870  p.   100),   sndOiat 

needle  (Corm.  Gl.  Transl.  p.  150). 

Pott  W.  Ill  920,  Benf.  II  181,  Bopp  GL,  Stokes  Ir.  Ql.  817.  —817 
All  four  add  Skt.  naJi  =»  nectere,  which  makes  some  of  its  forms 
from  n^dJi.  This  nadfi  may  indeed  be  closely  connected  with  vrjd-o). 
But  in  ve  we  have  a  shorter  stem-forji,  which  deviates  from  the  Skt. 
This  opinion  is  shared  by  Leo  Meyer  Ztschr.  VIII  260,  Pictet  11  158. 
The  Ir.  snathe  would  induce  us  to  consider  8*ia  as  the  root,  and  to 
assume  a  connection  with  No.  484;  the  form  ivvrj  =  nebcU  (Bergk 
Lyr.  ^  p.  1333),  given  in  the  E.  M.  also  points  to  the  loss  of  a  con- 
sonant before  v.  Cp.  Rumpf  Jahn's  Jahrb.  1866  p.  76.  —  Pictet  11 
512  is  probably  right  in  referring  to  this  root  vi-(o  heap  up,  intens. 
vri-vi-tOy  with  the  derived  vTi-i-oD,  for  these  words  are  used  especially 
of  the  building  up  of  the  funeral  pile  {nvgav  vrjaai),  and  the  skilfril 
arrangement  of  the  logs  across  each  other  is  not  farther  removed 
from  the  primary  notion  of  binding  than  dBfi-ca  is  from  Si-m  (No.  264). 
On  the  very  ancient  custom  of  constructing  such  funeral  piles  (Caesar 
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6.  Grail.  VI  16f  immani  magnitudine,  contexta  yiminibus)  Pictet,  follow- 
ing Jac.  Grimm  *Ueber  das  Verbrennen  der  Leichen'  quotes  abundant 
authorities. 

437)  vtj'   negative   prefix   (vri'XiQdrjg^    vri'(a)viH'itf).    — 

Skt.  na  (Ved.  no)  not,  no  {n(Mi)  and  not,  nal 
(na-id)  lest.  Zd.  na  not.  —  Lai  nif-  {n^-fas), 
-nW,  ni'  {ni-mirumy  ni'Si)y  ne,  firoenu-fn,  noenti, 
non.  —  Goth,  ni  ov,  f^ij,  ni-h  ovSiy  niba  ti  (ii^j 
0.-H.-G.  ne,  nein.  —  Ch.-Sl.  ne  ovj  (itj,  ne-ze  ^ 
after  comparatives,  Litli.  ne  not,  nei  also  not, 
as  it  were.  —  O.-Ir.  ni  non,  ne,  ma-ni  si  non, 
ca-ni  nonne,  na,  nat,  nach  (nad,  ndd,  ndch,  naich) 
non  in  dependent  and  relative  sentences  (Z.^  739 
—749),  naicc  no  (Z.*  749). 

Bopp  Vgl.  Gr.  II  178,  Pott  I »  106,  Benf.  U  45.  —  According  to 
Bopp  the  pronominal  stem  na  underlies  these  words,  though  it  occurs 
elsewhere  with  a  force  by  no  means  negative  (cp.  vai  =  Lat.  nae 
[ne,  Ritschl,  Proll.  ad  Trin.  p.  97]  yes,  v?J  indeed).  The  same  nasal 
appears  as  a  negative  in  dv-  (No.  420).  It  seems  to  me  unsafe  to 
separate  the  Lat.  tie  (net,  m)  from  the  interrogative  ne  and  to  con- 
nect it  with  jujj.  For  n-oenu-m  i  e.  ne-oenu-m  (cp.  No.  445)  and  its 
identity  with  nein  Grimm  Gr.  Ill  746,  Lachm.  ad  Lucret.  149.  —  It 
is  worth  while  noticing  the  comparative  usage  of  this  syllable  in  the 
Vedas,  where  tw*  very  often  means  *as'  (cp.  Lith.  nei)^  a  confirmation 
of  the  proverb  omnis  comparatio  claudicat  from  the  history  of  lang- 
uage. —  Cp.  Ztschr.  VI  309,  Corssen  I»  786. 

438)  vij60a  duck.  —  Lat.  anii(t)s,  —  O.-H.-G.  anut  [Germ. 

Ente,  A.-S.  enedy  whence  drdke^  cp.  Germ.  Enterkh]. 

—  Lith.  dnti-s. 
Pott  I  199,  Benf.  II  54.  —  It  is  natm*al  to  suppose  a  connection 
with  vi^X'^  swim  (No.  443),  but  this  would  separate  the  Greek  word 
from  those  in  the  kindred  languages.  Because  of  the  t  in  three  fa- 
milies of  speech  I  therefore  prefer  to  derive  vfiaea  not  from  rqx'ta 
but  from  i^-ta,  so  that  vrjt  corresponds  to  the  Lat.  stem  ancU,  and 
M  is  considered  as  an  added  feminine  suffix.  The  primitive  form 
would  thus  be  anat-ja.  The  loss  of  an  initial  vowel,  elsewhere  un- 
usual in  Greek,  is  perhaps  to  be  explained  from  a  resemblance  to 
vriim  found  by  *  popular  etymology'.  The  Skt.  dti-s,  the  name  for 
another  waterfowl  (Pictet  I  393)  may  have  changed  an  into  d,  as  has 
probably  been  the  case  in  d-t-man  (cp.  rt.  an  No.  419)  and  jdiar 
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(No.  423  b).  ~  T  give  up  the  attempt  to  discover  the  root,  for  the  318 
Skt.  snd  bathe,   which  seems  natural,   does  not  suit  with  the  initial 
vowel  of  the  Latin  and  German  (cp.  Walter  Ztschr.  XI  435).  —  Cp. 
Corssen  IP  368. 

439)  Rt.  viT,  vip  v/g-d  (fut.  vC^(o\  vCn-t-io  moisten,  wash, 

X^Q-vifi-a  (ictcc.)   water   for  washing   the  hands, 

vln-xQO-v  water  for  washing. 
Skt.   nig   {ne-neg-miy  by-form  ning)   purify,    wash 

away,  ava-neg^ja-m  water  for  washing. 
O.-Ir.  nig-es  who  washes  (F.  A.   137),  nig-ther  is 

washed   (Conn.  Gl.  p.  29  mat),  fo-nenaig  perf. 
'  he  purified  (Z.*  448). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  in  494,  Savelsberg  Quaestiones  Lexicales 
p.  57.  —  Schleicher  Zur  vergl.  Sprachengeschichte  p.  66,  where  the 
Greek  f  is  rightly  held  to  point  to  a  rt.  vxy  and  the  apparent  *  labial 
zetacism'  ;s  explained  from  an  actual  *  guttural  zetacism\  Cp.  p.  658. 
Benf.  II  53,  Max  Miiller  Ztschr.  IV  365.  The  pretended  Aeolic  by- 
form  viaaoi  (again  quoted  by  the  latter)  which  could  not  be  derived 
from  rt.  viy,  has  little  support,  according  to  Ahrens  D.  Aeol.  41.  — 
Cp.  No.  440.  There  is  a  trace  of  a  <y  once  present  in  cenev^iovto 
K  672,  according  to  Rumpf  Jahn's  Jahrb.  1866  p.  76. 

440)  vitp-a  (acc.)  snow,  VL<p'd{Syg  snow-flake,  VLfp-eto-s 

snowstorm,  vsiq^u  (vitp-et)  it  snows. 
Zd.  gnkh  to  snow. 
Lat.  ning-i't,  ningti-i-t:  subst.  ningu-i-s,  nix  (st.  niv 

for  nigv), 
Goth,  snaiv-s,  0.-H.-G.  snio,  snitvit  ningit. 
Lith.  sntg-ti,  smng-ti  to  snow,  smg-OrSy  Ch.-Sl.  sneg-ii 

snow,  Lith.  snaig-cdd  snow-flake. 
O.-Ir.  migis  aor.,  senaig  for  sesnaig  perf.,  snigestar 

aor.  dep.  stillavit  (Beitr.  VII  39.  11),  snige  dro^s 

(Conn.  Gl.  p.  36),  snechta  snow  (P.  A.  317). 

Bopp  Gl.  s.  V.  snu,  Benf.  II  54,  Schleich.  Ksl.  137,  Kuhn  Ztschr. 
II  263.  ~  Bopp  (cp.  Pictet  I  93)  considers  snu  {vv,  vem  No.  443)  as 
the  root,  but  there  are  still  many  objections  to  this.  A  connection 
with  No.  439  is  suggested  by  Hes.  vi^cc  %i6va  xcfl  %qr^riv^  to  which 
Photius  and  Suidas  add  h  Bqix%ri.  We  might  start  with  snigh^  whence 
Skt.  mill  to  be  damp,  sneJi-a-s  oil,  quoted  already  by  Benfey.  Cp. 
p.  475.    Homer's  dyivvKpo-g  also  points  to  sn.    But  No.  439  presumes 
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snig  as  the  primitive  form,  vsupft  is  the  more  approved  spelling,  con- 
firmed by  Herodian  (II  554).  Joh.  Schmidt  Voc.  I  134.  —  The  n 
strengthens  the  stem  in  Latin  as  in  Lithuanian,  ningues  Lucr.  YI 
736,  Struve  Lat.  Decl.  Conj.  p.  22,  Corssen  Beitr.  65. 

441)  vv,  vv-V'i^  vvv  now.  —  Skt  nUy  nu  now,  rm-nam 

at  present,  certainly,  Zd.  nu  just,  exactly.  ^- 
Lai  num^  nun-c.  —  Goth.  0.-H.-G.  nti.  —  Ch.-SL 
nyne  vvv.  —  O.-Ir.  nu,  no. 

319  Bopp  GL,  Max  Schmidt  de  pronom.  Gr.  et  Lat.  p.  97,  Schleich. 

Ksl.  126.  —  Pott  n*  149,  P  106  compares  with  vvv  only  the  num 
used  in  etiatn-num^  but  breaks  up  the  interrogative  into  ne-um  and 
derives  it  from  the  negative  and  the  indefinite  occurring  in  um-quam 
and  identical  with  cum.  As  the  interrogative  -ne  in  Latin  is  post- 
positive, while  the  transition  from  an  asseveration  referring  to  the 
present  to  an  interrogation  is  easy,  it  looks  to  me  more  probable  that 
the  interrogative  7ium  is  identical  with  the  other,  and  differs  from 
nunc  only  as  turn  from  tun-c.  So  Ebel  Ztschr.  VI  207,  Corssen  Beitr. 
291.  —  The  connection  of  this  pronominal  stem  with  No.  433  is  made 
probable  especially  by  the  Skt.  nu'tafta-s  new,  of  the  day,  young  — 
ep.  diU'tinU'S.  Ir.  nu,  no  is  an  untranslateable  verbal  particle,  which 
is  prefixed  especially  to  the  present  (Z.*  411,  416). 

442)  Rt.  vu  vBV'<o  nod,  beckon,  incline,  vsv-^a  nod,  vsv- 

01'S  nodding,  inclination,  vev'ts-tdf^-co ,  w-iStd^io 
nod,  sleej),  vvCtaXo-g  sleepy. 
Lat.  ntiro,  nu-men,  ^Urti^s. 

Bopp  Gl.  8.  V.  hnu,  which  does  not  suit  here  either  from  its 
initial,  or  from  its  meaning  —  furari,  cripere,  celare.  Pott  W.  I  669, 
Benf.  II  182.  Pick  *  113,  who  quotes  the  rare  Skt.  nu  {nave)  *move', 
in  composition  *tum\  But  the  meaning  does  not  quite  agree.  The 
other  words  formerly  placed  here  I  have  now  omitted  because  of  the 
doubts  as  to  their  relationship.  Cp.  Corssen  I*  83.  Co-niv-e-re  will 
have  to  be  discussed  at  p.  584. 

443)  Rt.  VU,  cvu.   1)  ve-o  (for  (Ti/fZ-cD,  impf.  Horn.  i-wBo-^, 

aor.  i-v£v6'Cc)  swim,  vsv-tSc-s  swimming,  t/£v-(y-rr'p 
diver  (Hesych.).  —  2)  vd-m  (for  ovaS-m  AeoL 
vaV'G})  flow,  ixd-va-o-g  (ydara  aBvccovtcc)  ever 
flowing. 
Skt.  rt  snu,  snd-u-mi  fluo,  mano,  snav^-s  (subst.) 
a  dripping,  snu-ta-s  (adj.)  dripping. 
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Bopp  GL,  Pott  IP  285,  W.  1  372^  Benf.  II  63,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  II 
263.  —  From  the  ri  Sfiu  are  derived  a  great  number  of  forma  with 
the  fundamental  notion  of  flowing,  Bwimming;  so  probably  No.  430, 
perhaps  No.  440,  according  to  Corssen  Nachtr.  293  Lat.  nu-trix  'she 
who  makes  to  flow',  with  expansiye  dental  su£flx  O.-H.-G.  snu-z-an 
emungere,  whence  Germ.  Schnauze  snout,  with  a  guttural  suffix  the  equi- 
valent Liih.  snU'k'i'Sy  with  p  Lith.  ezny-p-sz-ti,  Germ,  schnau-b-en  &c. 
—  For  the  double  initial  consonant  ivvso-v  *  11,  the  reading  of  Arist- 
archus,  is  of  importance  (IVtat  tmv  xara  noXnqvqxovx').  On  the  other 
hand  iVo-ro-g,  the  moist  south-west  wind,  maybe  explained  as  easily  from 
the  rt.  sna  as  no-xo-g  from  rt.  pa  (No.  371):  further  derivatives  are 
vo-r-to-ff  moist,  vo-t-Ca  moisture,  rain,  vo-t-^qo-q  wet,  vo-t-^siv  to 
wet,  vo-x-fiv  drop.  With  Goth,  nat-jan  wet,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
this  form,  we  cannot  at  most  assume  more  than  an  affinity  with  the 
unexpanded  rt.,  for  Goth,  t  points  to  an  Indog.  d.  Zd.  ^ndd  grow 
does  not  suit  either,  for  its  d  seems  to  have  arisen  from  dJi.  —  With 
regard  to  va-fia  fluid,  spring,  pcc-qo-s  flowing,  whence  Nqff'BvSi  and 
Nrj-uc(dyg  it  cannot  be  decided  whether  they  are  derived  from  va 
(rt.  sna)  or  vav  (rt.  snu).  The  same  is  true  of  vtj-x-(o  for  cvri^x-oi 
¥rith  its  derivatives,  which  is  related  to  va-o,  vi-m  as  afiiJ-^-w  to  820 
afui-tOy  •^ij-x-oj  to  il)a-(Oj  tj>aV'(o;  also  vr^-ao-g  (iVaJo-g?  cp.  ndacaXo-s 
and  717171x6- g,  Ion.  Xd^ig  and  Att.  lij^ig)  probably  for  yij-xto-p,  but  not, 
as  Bopp  conjectures,  directly  from  Skt.  ndsd  nose;  for  although  pro- 
montories are  called  noses  (Lange-nes  &c.,  MvytaXri  [the  Norse  -ness 
in  English  names])  and  although  Cic.  de  Legg.  Ill  §  6  says  of  an  is- 
land *hoc  quasi  rostro  finditur  Fibrenus*,  yet  we  had  rather  consider 
islands  as  the  swimmers  than  as  the  noses  of  the  sea.  DQderl.  GL 
2238  fitly  reminds  us  of  nXmxy  ivl  vrjao)  (x  3).  —  The  rt.  sna  is  pre- 
served unaltered  in  the  Umbr.  -sna-ta  (neutr.  pi.)  a-9na-ta  (A.  and  K. 
Umbr.  II  374).  Corssen  P  434  adds  the  Umbrian  river  Nar,  —  To 
the  rt.  Sfujk  we  may  also  trace  the  Irish  forms  ro-snOy  ro-snuus-sa 
1  swam.  An  expanded  root  with  a  dental  suffix  is  shown  by  ro-Sfiaidet 
they  swim  strongly,  s^iaid-fid  3.  sing,  fut.,  ro-snadius  1.  sing.  aor. 
Cp.  Journal  1  p.  104  XII,  390  XXIV,  388  XXI,  100,  102  VIU  from 
the  L.  U. 

444)  w6'$  (for  0vv06'ij  daughter-in-law.  —  Skt.  smishd 
(for  snusa).  —  Lat.  nuru-s  (for  snusn-s).  — 
O.-H.-G.  snur^  A.-S.  snor.  —  Ch.-Sl.  sntidia  (swo- 
cha,  synocha). 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  II  2,  478,  Schleich.  Ksl.  138.  —  The  by-form 
ivvvog  quoted  in  many  lexicons  rests  exclusively  on  the  reading  ivvog 
in  two  M.SS.  of  Pollux  III  32,  where  Bekker  reads  vvog  with  the 
concurrence  of  Lobeck  (Elem.  I  144).  —  Ch.-Sl.  ch  regularly  =  «.  — 
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The  Indogermanic  primitiye  form  is  therefore  sni^sd,  which  has  been 
regarded  by  some  scholars,  as  by  Pictet  II  372,  as  contracted  from 
sunu-sa,  and  derived  from  the  Skt.  sunu-s  son,  with  the  sense  of  the 
*Stthnerin'  common  in  the  Black  Forest.  —  Otherwise,  bnt  certainly 
incorrectly,  Pott  Ztschr.  VI  365.  —  On  the  further  use  for  bride,  girl 
cp.  Haupt  Ind.  lect.  Berol.  1868/69  p.  8. 

444b)  Pronomiiialst.  vuj,  i/(5r  vatv.  —  Skt.  ndu  (Zd.  no) 
ace.  dat.  gen.  dual.,  na-s  ace.  pi.  of  the  pronoun 
of  the  first  person.  —  Lat.  no-Sf  no-bi-s.  —  Ch.-Sl. 
na  stem  of  the  dual  and  plural  of  the  pronoun 
of  the  first  person. 
Bopp  Vergl.  Gr.  I  114  &c.  —  Perhaps  na  has  originated  from 
7na  (No.  460). 

444  c)  i/cS-TO-v,  vA-to-g  back,  vcD-r-to-g,  i/w-rta-ro-ff  in  the 
back,  vto-r-i^etv  to  turn  backwards,  ^0-0-9^(1/) 
away,  separated,  vO'iJ'(pL't£(J^cci  to  turn  one's  self 
away.  —  Lat.  nii-tes, 

Pauli  *K6rpertheile'    14.    —    Studien  I.  1,  257,  I,  2,  298.    — 

Ddderlein  Gl.  2480.  —  The  root- syllable  is  vcd,  vo,  Lat.  na,  the  suffix 

in  Gr.  ro,  in  Lat.  ti.    In  v6-o-(pi  probably  i  has  fallen  out  and  a 

arisen  from  t,  the  latter  as  in  aqxo,  dual  of  the  stem  tva,  so  that 
voatpt  =»  natibus. 

445)  olvo-g  olviq  one.  —  O.-Lat.  oino-Sy  Lat.  unu-s,  uni'0(fi), 
uni-curS.  —  Goth,  ain-s  slg^  ^ovog,  aina-Jm  fiovo- 
ysvT^g.  —  O.-Pruss.  ain-s  one.  —  O.-Ir.  oin  unus, 
ointti  gen.  ointad  unitas  (Z.^  300,  255),  Cymr. 
Com.  Arem.  un  {Z?  103,  315). 
321  Pott  I  123,  W.  I  618,  Bopp  Vgl.  Gr.  11  66,  who  compares  the 

Skt.  demonstrative  pronominal  stem  ena;  but  this  I  consider  as  doubt- 
ful. He  also  quotes  ovo^  as  a  word  for  the  ace  on  dice.  But  this 
rests  only  on  a  false  reading  in  Pollux  IX  95.  Benfey  15.- —  olvhv 
%al  olvriv  was  the  phrase  in  Greek  for  a  throw  at  dice,  which  was 
also  called  xCog,  Pollux  VII  204  explains  the  name  in  these  words 
^cxi  d%  olvfj  naqa  toig  *'lcoai  fiovdg.  With  this  Hesych.  agrees:  oivd- 
i(tv  TO  fiovd^siv  xazd  yXmdcocv,  otvavta  —  from  the  desiderative 
otvdcDf  cp.  q)0vd(0j  rofuxoo  —  (J^ovi^qt}^  like  ot^vta  (ib.)  from  olog.  Cp. 
Lobeck  El.  I  43.  —  On  oinom  see  Ritschl  de  tit.  Aletrinati  p.  VI.  — 
We  can  hardly  avoid  connecting  the  Graeco-Italic  oino-s  with  oUo-g 
alone,  as  Dttderlein  does,  Synonyme  u.  Eiymologien  VI  386.  Cuno 
Beitr.  IV  101  overlooks,   as  many  had  done  before,  the  existence  of 
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this  Greek  word.  The  stem  aina  for  unity  is  proved  to  be  a  common 
European  form.  The  Skt.  e-Jca-s,  the  Zd.  ae-va  are  other  extensions 
of  the  same  stem  at,  ae-va  is  probably  equal  to  the  Gr.  olo-St  for 
in  the  accusative  form  oyum  or  dim  it  comes  very  close  to.  it  in  form, 
and  also  in  meaning  in  its  signification  of  *  alone'  which  it  bears,  as 
well  as  that  of  *one\  Cp.  No.  699,  Corssen  I*  387.  —  unc-ia  (old 
oncia)  Corssen  II  *  187  connects  not  with  this  group,  but  with  oyxo  g 
mass.  The  old  o  is  no  objection  to  the  derivation  from  oinus  as  we 
see  from  caraverunt  by  the  side  of  coirare,  curare. 

446)   ovo-fta(r)  name  (Aeol.  owficcy  Ep.  ovvo(ia)f  av-ciw- 

fio-g,  vciwfiV'O-g  nameless ;  ovoiucivfo,  dvoiid^cs 

name. 
Skt.  ncirina(n)  name,  ndma  adv.  by  name,  namely, 

also  used  as  an  interrogative,  ndm-jors  known 

by  name,  famous.  —  Zd.  naman  name. 
Lat.  cchgno-men,  irgnd-min-ia,  no-men ^  noniin-d-re.  — 

Umbr.  nume,  name  (dat.  noww-e). 
Goth.  ncHno  gen.   na-min-s  ovo(icCy  namn-jan,  ga- 

namn-jan  ovofLcciscv. 
Ch.-Sl.  i-mq  ovofta,  imen-ova'ti  ovo(idi£Lv. 
O.-Ir.   ainm  (for   *anmi)  nom.   pi.  antnan  nomen 

(Z.*  268),  ainmnid  nominativus  (i-stem,  Z.^  233), 

ainmn-ig-tlwr  nominatur  (Z.^  269). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  1  33,  Benf.  II  144,  Schleich.  Ksl.  127.  — 
The  relation  of  the  Teutonic  words  to  *nehmen'  (take)  No.  431,  as- 
sumed by  J.  Grimm  (Gramm.  II  80),  is  untenable.  The  Latin  clearly 
shows  the  rt.  gno  (No.  135)  in  the  compounds  quoted.  Ebel  Ztschr. 
V  66  derives  ovo(ia  from  yovO'(icc.  As  o  is  prefixed,  especially  fre- 
quently before  two  consonants  {o-tpov-g,  o-tqv-vo})  and  also  before 
simple  nasals  (o-^txlri),  it  seems  more  advisable  to  refer  ovofia  to 
o-yvo-fucj  and  to  find  a  trace  of  the  fuller  sound  in  the  Ionic  ovwoftcc. 
Rt.  Yvui  appears  also  in  yvo-vt-eg  with  a  short  vowel.  Pott's  doubts 
(IP  417,  W.  I  63)  about  the  initial  loss  are  probably  explained  if  due 
weight  be  given  to  the  common  use  of  the  word,  for  its  connection 
with  its  root  may  well  have  early  ceased  to  be  really  a  living 
one.  —  The  r  of  6v6(iaT-og  I  regard  according  to  Ztschr.  IV  214  as 
an  expansive  suffix,  but  ovoiia  is  for  ovofiav;  the  latter  stem  is  pre-  322 
served  in  ovoyMCv-oa  =*  ovo^av-jm  and  in  an  Aeolic  form  in  vdwfiv-o-g 
with  a  syncope  reminding  us  of  the  Skt.  gen.  ndmn-as  and  Umbr. 
nomti'e.  —  Hence  in  form  and  meaning  gnd-man  name  must  have 
existed  in  Indo- Germanic  times. 
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447)  oiAvS  (st.  6-wx)  nail,  claw.  —  Skt.  nakha-s,  nakJuxrfn 

nail;  claw.  —  Lat.  unguis.  —  Goth,  ga-nagl-jan 
nQo6rikovVy    0.-H.-G.    nag-aL    —    Lith.    ndg-a-s, 
Ch.-Sl.  nogii-tt  nail,  claw.  —  O.-Ir.  inga  dat  pi. 
ingnib  (st.  ingen,  Ti?  267),  Cymr.  eg%i%n  unguis 
(Z.^  826). 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  Ill  107,  Benf.  I  124,  II  23,   Stokes  Ir.  GL 
p.  160.  —  Ztschr.  II  386,   where  the  note  of  the  editor  is  rendered 
superfluous  by   Schleicher's  appendix  to   Ksl.  Formenl.  p.  374,   for 
t{og\ii.Cx,  not  nol^ii  is  there  shown  to  be  the  authenticated  form.     (So 
Miklos.  Lex.  454).    The  rt.  is  not  clear;  Lobeck  Elem.  I  84  conject- 
ures from  a  purely  Greek  standpoint  a  connection  with  vvcata  scratch, 
pierce,  strike:  but  all  analogies  for  this  are  wanting  in  the  cognate 
languages.    Cp.  vvaaa  meta.    The  word  for  nail  is  very  ancient,  but 
it  appears  with  different  suffixes;   Skt.  ^7t  here  stands  for  an  earlier 
gh.    The  relation  of  ufigui-s  to  Skt.  nakha-s  is  like  that  of  umbilicus 
to  Skt.  ndbhi-8  (No.  403).    The  rt.  is  nagh,  by  metathesis  angh;  hence 
Walter  Ztschr.  XI  435  is  right  in  saying  that  the  Greek  v  is  inserted. 
My  earlier  view  that  the  d  of  of vj  was  prothetic,  breaks  down  upon 
Lat.  w,  for  Latin  \  has  no  tendency  to  prothesis. 

448)  (Qvo-g  price  of  purchase,  coi/ij  purchase,  tovd-o-nai 

buy.  —  Ski  vasnors  price  of  purchase,  vasncMn 

reward.  —  Lai  venu-m,  vm-eOj  vin-do,  —  Ch.-Sl. 

ven-i'ti  vendere,  ven-o  dos. 

Pott  W.  U,  2,  140,  Benf.  I  313,  Schleich.  Ksl.  135,  Ebel  Ztschr. 

IV  166.  —  There  are  traces  of  the  initial  consonant  in  the  augment 

{i-mvov-fiTiv).    If  we  assume  any  connection  with  ovi-vri-fu,  a  word 

of  great  difficulty  etymologically,  the  Skt.  word  must  be  excluded 

from  the  comparison.    Although  the  German  Ge-winn  seems  to  come 

very  near,  yet  the  Goth,  vintuin  fuxcxBiv,  odwaad'aiy  vinno  ndd^iuc 

warn  us  off  the  comparison  imperatively.  —   There  is  some  doubt 

about  the  Slav,  words  expressed  by  Mikl.  Lex. 


M 

Greek  (i  corresponds  to  an  Indo-Germanic  m,  preserved 
also  in  all  the  other  languages. 


449)  aiia  (Dor.  afia)  at  the  same  time,  ofio-g  united, 
together,  oftot;  together  (ofio-^svy  6(i6-a6)^  ofLo-to-g 
like,  b^oC'to-g  resembling,  b^uc-Xo-g  level,  like. 
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Skt.  smna-rny  samdy  sama-jd  (adv,)  together,  sawa-5  323 
similis,  aequus.  —  Zd.  hanm  the  same,  the  like. 

Lat.  sim-ia  (V),  dm-ilirSy  sim-ul,  sim%il-td(t)-Sj  simtU- 
d-rCy  Old  Lat.  simltu. 

Goth.  0.-H.-G.  sama  idem,  Goth,  sam-ana,  O.-H.-G. 
saman,  zi-samane  together,  Goth,  samath,  0.-H.-G. 
samet  together,  simul. 

Ch.-Sl.  samU  ipse,  solus.  * 

O.-Ir.  cO'Sniaily  co-smil  similis  (Z.*  233.  234),  samail 
(st.  samali)  instar,  similitudo,  samlid  ita,  amal 
ut,  sicut  (Ti?  718),  int'Samail,  int-amail  imitatio 
(Z.2  768.  876),  samaltir  comparatur  (Z.^  472). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Kuhn  Ztechr.  II  128,  where  the  Skt.  adverbs  in  a 
with  Gr.  ayka  are  explained,  with  undoubted  correctness,  as  instru- 
mental forms.  The  Doric  afta ,  disputed  by  Kissling  Ztschr.  XVII  200, 
but  admitted  p.  217,  is  quite  established  e.  g.  Pind.  Pyth.  Ill  36, 
Theocr.  IX,  4  (Ahrens  d.  Dor.  34,  372):  the  only  question  is  whether 
it  ought  to  be  written  with  i  subscript,  as  Lenz  maiAtains  on  Herodian 
I  489.  It  would  seem  to  me  hardly  explicable  that  a  form  a^a, 
really  in  use,  should  be  shortened  into  a/iux  (cp.  %Qvtpa  and  %qvq>a). 
Eissling's  attempt  to  refer  apM  to  a  different  case  from  afux,  and  to 
explain  it  *in  eins*  (into  one)  is  untenable.    The  Aeol.  spir.  lenis  and 

V  are  seen  in  a^iv-dig.  —  For  ofio^iogy  which  is  distinct  from  6(ioto-g^ 
Ddderl.  Gl.  1061.  ■—  Schleich.  Ksl.  136.  —  simul  :  simili-s  ==  facul 
(facul4d-8) :  faciU-S',  both  correspond  in  the  suffix  to  the  Gr.  oiialog. 
One  explanation  of  simitu  (for  simttus)  is  attempted  by  Ebel  Ztschr. 

V  240,  another  by  Corssen  Beitr.  23.  According  to  the  latter  simi-tu 
is  expanded  from  a  locatiye  simi,  like  Jies-temus  from  hesi  =  hei'i. 
Similarly  nQo-naQoi-d'sVy  vwai-^a,  sl-tcc  and  Lat.  i-ta.  —  There  is  pro- 
bably a  connection  with  the  prefixes  it,  d,  6  to  be  discussed  under 
No.  698. 

449  b)  aiici'CO  mow,  gather,  a(iri-to-g  harvest,  afti^-ro-g  time 

of  harvest,  afuxXXa  (afidXi])  sheaf. 
Lat.  me-t'O,  mes-si'S,  mes-sor. 
0.-H.-G.  md'j-an,  A.-S.  mdv-en  mow,  O.-H.-G.  md- 

dari  mower,  M.-H.-G.  ntdt  (n.)  mowing,  [-math]. 
O.-Ir.  meithel  'a  party  of  reapers'  (Corm.  Gl.  Tranal. 

p.  107),  meithleoir  messor  (Goid.  p.  28),   Com. 

midil  messor  (Z}  1071). 

CuBTiUBf  Etymology.  26 
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The  Indogermanic  priinitiYe  form  is  therefore  snusd,  which  has  been 
regarded  by  some  scholars ,  as  by  Pictet  11  372,  as  contracted  &om 
sunihsa,  and  derived  from  the  Skt.  s^nu-8  son,  with  the  sense  of  the 
*S(5hnerin*  common  in  the  Black  Forest.  —  Otherwise,  but  certainly 
incorrectly.  Pott  Ztschr.  VI  365.  —  On  the  further  use  for  bride,  girl 
cp.  Haupt  Ind.  lect.  Berol.  1868/69  p.  8. 

444  b)  Pronomiualst.  vuj,  viBl  vmv,  —  Ski  nmi  (Zd.  no) 
ace.  dat.  gen.  dual.,  nors  ace.  pi.  of  the  pronoun 
of  the  first  person.  —  Lat.  no-s,  no-bi-s.  —  Ch.-Sl. 
na  stem  of  the  dual  and  plural  of  the  pronoun 
of  the  first  person. 

Bopp  Vergl.  Gr.  I  114  &c.  —  Perhaps  na  has  originated  from 
via  (No.  460). 

444  c)  i/(5-ro-i/,  vm-to-g  back,  vai-r-to-g,  vcs-ri^a-to-g  in  the 
back,  vco-r-iiscv  to  turn  backwards,  vo'^-tpi^v) 
away,  separated,  vo'0'(pL-ieod^ac  to  turn  one's  self 
away.  —  Lat.  nd-tes, 

Pauli  *Kdrpertheile'  14.  —  Studien  I.  1,  257,  I,  2,  298.  — 
D5derlein  Gl.  2480.  —  The  root-syllable  is  vca,  vo,  Lat.  na,  the  suffix 
in  Gr.  ro,  in  Lat.  ti.  In  vo-a-cpi  probably  i  has  fallen  out  and  a 
arisen  from  t,  the  latter  as  in  aqxo,  dual  of  the  stem  tva,  so  that 
voatpi  oi  natibus. 

445)  olvo-g  oIvt]  one.  —  O.-Lat.  oino-s,  Lat.  tinw-5,  uni'0(n), 
unircU'S.  —  Goth,  ain-s  elg^  fiovog^  aina-lia  fiovo- 
yevTjg.  —  O.-Pruss.  ain-s  one.  —  O.-Ir.  oin  unns, 
ointu  gen.  ointad  unitas  (Z.*  300,  255),  Cymr. 
Com.  Arem.  un  {Z?  103,  315). 
321  Pott  I  128,  W.  I  618,  Bopp  Vgl.  Gr.  II  66,  who  compares  the 

Skt.  demonstrative  pronominal  stem  etia;  but  this  I  consider  as  doubt- 
ful. He  also  quotes  ovog  as  a  word  for  the  ace  on  dice.  But  this 
rests  only  on  a  false  reading  in  Pollux  IX  96.  Benfey  15. —  olvov 
%clI  olirqv  was  the  phrase  in  Greek  for  a  throw  at  dice,  which  was 
also  called  %iog,  Pollux  VII  204  explains  the  name  in  these  words 
icxi  9\  olvTj  naga  roig  "icaai  (lovag.  With  this  Hesych.  agrees:  olvd- 
tfiv  to  fiovdtBi'V  %aTcc  yXmaoav,  otvmvza  —  from  the  desiderative 
olvdony  cp.  (povdoD,  TOfuia  —  (iovi^qtj^  like  olmvtct  (ib.)  from  olog.  Cp. 
Lobeck  El.  I  43.  —  On  oinam  see  Ritschl  de  tit.  Aletrinati  p.  VI.  — 
We  can  hardly  avoid  connecting  the  Graeco-Italic  oino-«  with  ol-o-g 
alone,  as  DOderlein  does,  Synonyme  u.  Etymologien  VI  386.  Cuno 
Beitr.  IV  101  overlooks,  as  many  had  done  before,  the  existence  of 
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this  Greek  word.  The  stem  aina  for  unity  is  proved  to  be  a  common 
European  form.  The  Skt.  c-Jta-«,  the  Zd.  ae-va  are  other  extensions 
of  the  same  stem  at.  ae-va  is  probably  equal  to  the  Gr.  olo-St  for 
in  the  accusative  form  oyum  or  dim  it  comes  very  close  to.  it  in  form, 
and  also  in  meaning  in  its  signification  of  *  alone*  which  it  bears,  as 
well  as  that  of  *one\  Cp.  No.  699,  Corssen  I*  387.  —  unc-ia  (old 
onda)  Corssen  II  *  187  connects  not  with  this  group,  but  with  oyno  g 
mass.  The  old  o  is  no  objection  to  the  derivation  from  oinus  as  we 
see  from  coraverunt  by  the  side  of  coirare,  curare. 

446)   ovo-fLa(t)  name  (Aeol.  ow(icCy  Ep.  ovvo(icc),  av-ciw- 

[io-gy  vciwiiv-o-g  nameless ;  ovoiiaivo),  dvofidico 

name. 
Skt.  nd-'ma(n)  name,  noma  adv.  by  name,  namely, 

also  used  as  an  interrogative,  ndm-jors  known 

by  name,  famous.  —  Zd.  naman  name. 
Lat.  co-gno-men,  i-gnd-^in-ia,  no-men^  nomin-d-re.  — 

Umbr.  nume,  nome  (dat.  nomn-e). 
Goth,  norfno  gen.   na-min-s  ovoficc,  namn-janj  ga- 

namn^an  ovofidisLv. 
Ch.-Sl.  i-me^  oi/ofta,  imen-ova-ti  ovo(idisLv. 
O.-Ir.   ainm  (for   *anm{)  nom.   pi.  anman  nomeu 

(Z.*  268),  ainmnid  nominativus  (i-stem,  Z.^  233), 

ainmn-ig-ther  nominatur  (Z.*  269). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  I  33,  Benf.  II  144,  Schleich.  Ksl.  127.  — 
The  relation  of  the  Teutonic  words  to  *nehmen'  (take)  No.  431,  as- 
sumed by  J.  Grimm  (Granmi.  II  30),  is  untenable.  The  Latin  clearly 
shows  the  rt.  gno  (No.  135)  in  the  compounds  quoted.  Ebel  Ztschr. 
V  66  derives  ovoiicc  from  yovo-fia.  As  o  is  prefixed,  especially  fre- 
quently before  two  consonants  (0-9^-ff,  6'Tqv-v(o)  and  also  before 
simple  nasals  {o-^lx^ti),  it  seems  more  advisable  to  refer  ovofia  to 
o-yvo'fuc,  and  to  find  a  trace  of  the  fuller  sound  in  the  Ionic  ovifoficc, 
Rt.  Yvw  appears  also  in  yvo-vt-Bg  with  a  short  vowel.  Pott's  doubts 
(II  ^  417,  W.  I  63)  about  the  initial  loss  are  probably  explained  if  due 
weight  be  given  to  the  common  use  of  the  word,  for  its  connection 
witii  its  root  may  well  have  early  ceased  to  be  really  a  living 
one.  —  The  t  of  ovofiat'og  I  regard  according  to  Ztschr.  IV  214  as 
an  expansive  suffix,  but  ovoiicc  is  for  ovofiav;  the  latter  stem  is  pre- 322 
served  in  ovoyMCv-to  =*  ovoiiav-jm  and  in  an  Aeolic  form  in  vmvviLv-o-g 
with  a  syncope  reminding  us  of  the  Skt.  gen.  fidmn-as  and  Umbr. 
nonm-e.  —  Hence  in  form  and  meaning  gnd-man  name  must  have 
existed  in  Indo- Germanic  times. 
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447)  oiAvS  (st.  6'W%)  nail,  claw.  —  Skt.  nakha-Sj  wdchct-m 

nail;  claw.  —  Lat.  unguis.  —  Goth,  ga-ncu/l-jan 
7tQo6rilovv,    0.-H.-G.    nag-al,    —    Lith.    ndg-a-s, 
Ch.-Sl.  ncgii'tt  nail,  claw.  —  O.-Ir.  inga  dat.  pi. 
hignib  (st.  ingen^  Z?  267),  Cymr.  egum  unguis 
(Z.^  826). 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  Ill  107,  Benf.  I  124,  II  23,   Stokes  Ir.  GL 
p.  150.  —  Ztschr.  II  336,   where  the  note  of  the  editor  is  rendered 
Buperfiuous  by   Schleicher's  appendix  to   Ksl.  Formenl.  p.  374,   for 
'iioguii,  not  nokuU  is  there  shown  to  be  the  authenticated  form.     (So 
Miklos.  Lex.  454).    The  rt.  is  not  clear;  Lobeck  Elem.  I  84  conject- 
ures from  a  purely  Greek  standpoint  a  connection  with  vvaao  scratch, 
pierce,  strike:  but  all  analogies  for  this  are  wanting  in  the  cognate 
languages.    Cp.  vvaaa  meta.    The  word  for  nail  is  very  ancient,  but 
it  appears  with  different  suffixes;   Skt.  kh  here  stands  for  an  earlier 
gh.    The  relation  of  unguis  to  Skt.  vakha-s  is  like  that  of  umbilicus 
to  Skt.  ndbhi-8  (No.  403).    The  rt.  is  Tmgh,  by  metathesis  angh;  hence 
Walter  Ztschr.  XI  435  is  right  in  saying  that  the  Greek  v  is  inserted. 
My  earlier  view  that  the  o  of  ow^  was  prothetic,  breaks  down  upou 
Lat.  tt,  for  Latin  \  has  no  tendency  to  prothesis. 

448)  cavo-g  price  of  purchase,  cJvij  purchase,  tovd-o-iuci 

buy.  —  Ski  vasnors  price  of  purchase,  vasna-tn 

reward.  —  Lat.  vmu-m,  ven-eo,  vinrdo,  —  Ch.-Sl. 

ven4-ti  vendere,  ven-o  dos. 

Pott  W.  U,  2,  140,  Benf.  I  313,  Schleich.  Ksl.  135,  Ebel  Ztechr. 

IV  166.  —  There  are  traces  of  the  initial  consonant  in  the  augment 

(^-wyov-fw^).    If  we  assume  any  connection  with  oy^-vTj-fii,  a  word 

of  great  difficulty  etymologically,  the  Skt.  word  must  be  excluded 

from  the  comparison.    Although  the  German  Ge-winn  seems  to  come 

Tery  near,  yet  the  Goth,  vinnan  nacinv,  odvvacd'cci^  vinno  nddi^iuc 

worn  us  off  the  comparison  imperatively.  —   There  is  some  doubt 

about  the  Slav,  words  expressed  by  Mikl.  Lex. 


M 

Greek  fi  corresponds  to  an  Indo-Germanic  m,  preserved 
also  in  all  the  other  languages. 


449)  a^ia  (Dor.  afuc)  at  the  same  time,  6fu>-g  united, 
together,  oftot)  together  (6fto'-^£i/,  ofto-iTf),  ofw-to-g 
like,  ofioi'io-g  resembling,  6ft«-Ao-5  level,  like. 
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Skt.  samorrnj  samd,  sama-jd  (adv,)  together,  sama'SS2S 
similis,  aequus.  —  Zd.  hanut  the  same,  the  like. 

Lat.  sim-ia  (V),  Sim-Hi's^  sim-til,  simnl-td(tysj  simul- 
drrCy  Old  Lat.  simitu. 

Goth.  0.-H.-G.  sama  idem,  Goth,  sam-ana,  O.-H.-G. 
sainan,  zi-samane  together,  Goth,  samathy  0.-H.-G. 
safnet  together,  simul. 

Ch.-Sl.  samii  ipse,  solus.  * 

O.-Ir.  co-smaily  co-sfnil  similis  (Z.*  233.  234),  samail 
(st.  samali)  instar,  similitudo,  samlid  ita,  amal 
ut,  sicut  (Z.^  718),  int-samail,  int-amail  imitatio 
(Z.2  768.  876),  samaltir  comparatur  (Z.^  472). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Kuhn  Ztechr.  II  128,  where  the  Skt.  adverbs  in  d 
with  Gr.  apM  are  explained,  with  undoubted  correctness,  as  instru- 
mental forms.  The  Doric  apM,  disputed  by  Kissling  Ztschr.  XVII  200, 
but  admitted  p.  217,  is  quite  established  e.  g.  Pind.  Pyth.  Ill  36, 
Theocr.  IX,  4  (Ahrens  d.  Dor.  34,  372):  the  only  question  is  whether 
it  ought  to  be  wntten  with  t  subscript,  as  Lenz  maiAtaius  on  Herodian 
I  489.  It  would  seem  to  me  hardly  explicable  that  a  form  aficc, 
really  in  use,  should  be  shortened  into  Sfia  (cp.  %QV(pa  and  x^^a). 
Kissling's  attempt  to  refer  S(jm  to  a  different  case  ^om  Sfuc,  and  to 
explain  it  *in  eins*  (into  one)  is  untenable.    The  Aeol.  spir.  lenis  and 

V  are  seen  in  anv-dig.  —  For  o(io^iog,  which  is  distinct  from  o/iiOio-?, 
Ddderl.  Gl.  1061.  —  Schleich.  Ksl.  136.  —  simul  :  simtli-s  =-  facul 
(factU'td-8) :  faciU'8]  both  correspond  in  the  sufEx  to  the  Gr.  ofiaXog, 
One  explanation  of  simUu  (for  simtUis)  is  attempted  by  Ebel  Ztschr. 

V  240,  another  by  Corssen  Beitr.  23.  According  to  the  latter  simi-tu 
is  expanded  from  a  locative  stmt,  like  hes-temus  from  hesi  =»  heri. 
Similarly  nQo-naQoi-^tv^  vnai-^a^  %l-za  and  Lat.  i-ta.  —  There  is  pro- 
bably a  connection  with  the  prefixes  a,  a,  o  to  be  discussed  under 
No.  698. 

449  b)  aiui'co  mow,  gather,  a^ti-zo-g  harvest,  afti^-ro-g  time 

of  harvest,  afuiXXa  (aiiiXri)  sheaf. 
Lat.  me-t'O,  mes-si'S,  mes-sor. 
0.-H.-G.  md-j-an,  A.-S.  mdv-en  mow,  O.-H.-G.  md- 

dari  mower,  M.-H.-G.  mdt  (n.)  mowing,  [-math], 
O.-Ir.  nmthel  'a  party  of  reapers'  (Corm.  Gl.  Transl. 

p.  107),  fneithleoir  messor  (Goid.  p.  28),   Com. 

midil  messor  (Z?  1071). 

CuRTiiTB,  Etymology.  26 
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Leo  Meyer  Ztschr.  VIII  261,  Pictet  II  101.  —  aurj  sickle,  shovel 
is  certainly  also  connected.  (Cp.  Skt.  am-a-tra-m  vessel,  pitcher,  M.-H.-G. 
dm-e,  6me  awm  [Ohm],  cask.)  The  fundamental  idea  cannot  hare 
been  that  of  cutting  off,  for  diiavy  dfuccd'ai  mean  rather  gathering  in 
(dfirjucifMvos  ydXa  iv  talccQoiatv  i  247).  Hence  I  had  rather  still  look 
upon  CL-Sl.  met-a  inf.  mes-ti  cciqovVj  verrere,  which  Mikl.  Lex.  con- 
nects with  rt.  math  (No.  476)  as  related,  and  as  approximating  to 
the  Lat.  met-o.  Both  verbs  are  expanded  by  a  f,  whilst  ufAcc  seemn 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  bare  root  ma  by  prothesis. 

450)  a-fiBifi-cD  (Find,  a^av-ai)  change^  aiisifi-o-fiaL  reply, 
324  d(i€V'6a'6d'ac  afiscfisOd'aL^  duMetv,  nBQai(i6a6%ai 

(Hesych.),  nocQ-aiutfi-etv  pass  by,  ifLotfirj  change, 

exchange. 
Skt.  mtv  (fniV'd-mt)  shove,  move,  Jcdma-mu'ta'S  moved 

with  love. 
Lat.  mov-eo,  mo-tu-s,  md-nten'tu-m,  mu-td-rej  mu-km-s. 

PW.  under  mw,  Fick  *  166.  These  words  are  discussed  with 
very  different  results  by  Benfey  II  33,  Ztschr.  VII  50,  Pott  W.  I  283, 
D(5derl.  Synon.  u.  Etym.  VI,  Walter  Ztschr.  XI  429.  —  We  may  start 
most  safely  from  a  root  mav,  whence  come  mov-eo,  and  with  a  pro- 
thetic  a  diisvca,  which  do  not  differ  from  each  other  more  than  du-eo 
and  nXv-a.  In  mtv  and  dfiBipoa  the  %  appears;  cp.  asiSoD  and  vad 
(No.  298).  For  (3  as  the  representative  of  f  p.  573.  The  Sicelic 
fiOi-TO-ff  (Hesych.  Varro  L.  Lat.  V  179),  if  we  have  the  genuine  form 
recorded,  probably  stands  for  fio^F-to-g;  the  u  in  mu-tuu-8  (cp.  nior- 
tuu-8)  and  mu-td-re  points  to  ovi  (cp.  pru-dem,  hu-hm).  —  All  the 
uses  of  these  words  may  be  drawn  from  the  fundamental  idea  of 
pushing,  pushing  out  of  place.  For  even  the  Greek  words  have 
by  no  means  the  general  meaning  of  exchange,  but,  especially  in  their 
intransitive  usage,  that  of  change  of  place;  this  appears  most  con- 
spicuously in  the  middle  d(i,si§ead'aL  (dnafisipBa^aij  dvtaiABipBC^iu), 
to  thrust  oneself  in,  just  as  in  the  frequentative  mtU-are  the  more 
pregnant  meaning  appears.  —  The  Skt.  rt  md  (me)  of  apa-maji  change, 
ni'ma-ja-s  exchange  (subst.),  though  perhaps  to  be  compared  with 
me-d-re,  and  more  certainly  with  Ch.-Sl.  me-na  fiBtafiolrj,  Lith.  mai- 
na-s  exchange  (subst.)  mainy-ti  exchange  (verb),  can  at  most  stand 
in  a  more  distant  relation:  this  has  also  been  assumed  for  mig-rd-re. 
Much  here  is  still  unexplained.  —  Cp.  Fick  *  153,  165,  DOderl.  Horn. 
Gloss,  p.  61  ff.  —  We  must  also  take  into  consideration  mos,  which 
might  be  referred  to  mov-os  (Pott  W.  I  597  note). 

451)  a^ivv-o  keep  off,  dfivv-o-^icci  protect  myself,  d(ivv^(o^ 
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protector,  '^ftvi/ra-g,  ^A^Lvvia-g^  cciivva  defence, 

liv-VTj  pretext,  fLvv-a-a^ai  JtQO(pa0i^ao^ai. 
Skt.  rt.  mu  (niav-e)  bind  (?). 
Lat.  moe-ni-ay  nm-rn-s,  mu-nu-s,  mu-ni-s,  in-muni'S^ 

com-muni'S,  muni-cep-s,  muni-cipitMn,  miini-o,  mn- 

ni-men-tu-m.  —  Osc.  muini-hi 
Pott  W.  n,  2,  122,  Benf.  II  37,  Bopp  GL  s.  v.  mur,  for  he 
compares  this  Skt.  verb  {mur-d-mi  'surround'  PW.)  with  muru-s  and 
the  O.-H.-G.  mura,  which  is  certauily  borrowed  from  mtirus.  But 
for  all  the  Latin  words  we  have  an  older  oe,  oi  either  established  or 
to  be  inferred  {moerus  Varro  L.  L.  V  141  Miill.);  hence  we  must  di- 
vide mu-ru-8,  and  it  is  impossible  to  separate  this  word  from  moe-ni-a, 
mu-ni'O.  The  rt.  is  mu,  from  which  the  forms  in  oi  {oe)  are  derived 
as  not-tnij,  poena  from  rt.  pu  (No.  373).  Cp.  Corssen  Nachtr.  78,  I* 
372,  708.  A.  Weber  Ztschr.  VI  318,  Pictet  II  246  think  that  walls 
are  described  as  of  wicker-work,  and  that  murws  is  thus  connected 
with  the  (unauthenticated)  Skt.  rt.  mu  bind  and  muta-8  basket.  Could 
munus  have  developed  from  this  with  the  meaning  of  present  [An- 
gebinde,  literally  what  is  bound  on],  munia  with  that  of  obligations? 
But  how  is  diivvBiv  related  to  this?  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium 
(p.  213  Nauck)  noticed  that  diivvaad-ai  *'zi&Bxai  xai  atrl  t/;Uoi;  to v  325 
dfisitifQcad'ai'  (cp.  Simon,  fr.  116  Schneidew,),  so  that  we  might  con- 
ceive of  dfivvsiv  as  belonging  to  No.  460.  There  are  here  questions 
stfll  unsettled.  —  The  Homeric  fLvvjjat  and  (ivvacd-ai  in  Alcaeus  p.  86 
Bergk,  both  in  a  metaphysical  sense,  are  noteworthy  as  proving  that 
the  a  is  prothetic.  —  For  the  Oscan  miit-ni-ku  (nom.  sing,  fern.), 
which  seems  to  mean  communis,  cp.  Mommsen  Unterital.  Dial.  p.  280. 
The  connection  of  com-mur-ni-s  {co-moini-s)  with  Goth,  go-mains  is  still 
far  from  clear  (Pott  IP  662).  —  With  Lat.  moenia,  munia  Stokes 
Gold.  p.  32,  8,  and  Ebel  Gr.  Celt.  30  compare  O.-Ir.  main,  mriin  nom. " 
plur.  mdini  dona,  pretiosa. 

452)   Kt.  ill  (Feja)  ift-a-o)  (pf.  iii-ijii-sxa)  vomit,  £fi-£-ro-g, 
ifi'S-iJC'S  vomiting. 
Skt.  rt.  vam  vam-drmi  vomo,  vam-anu-m,  vam-a-tlm-s 

vomitus.  —  Zd.  vam  vomere. 
Lat.  vom-Oy  votn-i-tti-s,  vom-i-tio. 
O.-N.  vom-a  nausea,  aegritudo,  vcema  nauseare. 
Lith.  vem-j'U  (inf.  vem-ti)  vomo,  vem-alai  (pi.)  vomit. 
Bopp  Gl,  Pott  W.  n,  2,  222,  Benf.  I  331,  Pictet  Ztschr.  V  348. 
—  It  seems  to  me  that  Lat.  v6m-er  ploughshare  cannot  be  so  safely 
compared  as  vom-ica  sore.  —  Gr.  a  in  ^^-B-ro-g,  Skt.  a  in  vam-a-tfiu-s 
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and  Lat.  %  in  vofn-i'tu-s  are  subsidiary  vowels,  of  which  the  Greek 
is  the  most  firmly  attached.  The  difference  of  the  radical  vowel  in 
Greek  and  Latin  depends  upon  the  influence  of  the  r,  which  in  Latin 
likes  to  be  followed  by  o.  —  No  traces  of  the  f  can  be  shown  to 
exist  in  Greek  itself. 

453)  ijfu-,  fj^i-av-g.  —  Ski  sdmi-.  —  Lat.  semi-,  semis. 

—  0.-H.-G.  sdmi-  half. 
Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  II »  837,  Benf.  I  889,.  Grimm  Gr.  II  563.  —  It  h 
certainly  right  to  take  the  stem  sama  (Zd.  hdma  'like'  by  the  side 
of  homo)  No.  449  as  our  starting  point.  From  the  idea  ^like'  that 
of  the  like  parts  or  halves  is  developed  very  simply.  —  For  the  de- 
rived form  T}fii-av'g  Bopp  Vgl.  Gr.  II  62  quotes  analogies  from  Zend: 
thri'Shva  third  part,  ace.  ifhri'Shu-m. 

454)  riQifia  (ady.)  quietly,  riQeiuC'to-e  quiet,  rJQSfL'ia  quiet, 

rjQSii'd'Gi  rest,  am  quiet,  r^QefUt-io  make  quiet, 
aQcifisvai.  ri(iv%aiBiv  (Hesych.),  igrjii-o-g  lonely, 
i(f7lpL'Ca  loneliness,  igr^fL-o-a)  make  lonely,  desert. 
Skt.  rt.  ram  (rmn-e)  trans,  make  firm,  intrans.  stand 
still,  rest,  be  contented,  upa-ram'  come  to  rest, 
ram-ana-s  loved  one,  rdm-a-s  pleasure,  dear.  — 
Zd.  ram  rest,  rejoice,  rdm-a  (f.)  rest,  airi-ma  (n.) 
loneliness. 
Goth,  rim-is  ii0v%Ca. 

Lith.  rdm-a-s  rest,  ram-u-s  of  gentle  nature,  nm-ti 

to  be  quiet,  rdm-dy-ti  to  quiet. 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  U,  2,  217,  Benf.  II  10,  Aufrecht  Ztschr.  I  868. 

—  The  fundamental  notion  of  comfortable  rest  evidently  underlies 

826  all  these  forms.    I  cannot  suppose  that  we  have  in  the  Gr.  ^  the 

Skt.  preposition  d,  because  of  i^^t-o-^,  the  I  of  which  is  certainly 

no  other  than  the  i  of  i^^-qo^  (No.  306)  i.  e.  prothetic  —  Leo 

Meyer  Ztschr.  VI  18  defends  the  derivation  (previously  advanced  by 

Benfey)  of  the  Homeric  v<oXB\t,iq^  valBnitog  immediately  from  this  rt., 

but  the  00  in  that  case  looks  strange.  —  As  we  find  in  Skt.  besides 

ram  the  rt.  ran  (ra^a4i)  with  precisely  similar  meanings,  Fick  ^162 

assumes  a  rt.  ra,  from  which  he  derives  Gr.  ^QO-g,  ^Qa-fMci  &c.   ra-ta-s 

loving  and  loved,  approximates  closely  to  iffa-to-g,  ra-ti-s  rest,  pleasure, 

intercourse  to  ii^-g, 

455)  Rt.  littT  (for  ^ok)  fidoa-ca  knead,  wipe,  (idy-fut^  ftay- 

/(d)-ff,  ^cct-a  dough,  bread,  lucy-av-g  baker,  iidy- 
siQo-s  cook,  lidx-TQa  kneading-trough. 
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Lith.  mnk-auy  mank-szt-au  knead,  mink-sz-ta-s  soft, 

loose. 
Ch.-Sl.  fnqk-a  farina,  mejcu-kd  soft,  fnejc-nq-ti  mol- 

lescere. 

Pott  W.  in,  561.  —  I  have  tried  to  show  in  the  Prooem.  ind. 
lect.  Kil.  aest.  a.  1857  p.  VII,  that  %  is  here  the  original  final  con- 
sonant of  the  rt.,  and  that  hence  came  luiaaco  from  futn-jatj  hut  that 
y  is  softened  from  x.  I  s^tpported  my  views  there  by  Hesych.  fian- 
agia'  figwfia  in  tmfiov  xal  aXtpittov.  Perhaps  mdc-er-ia  as  a  kneaded 
clay-wall,  mdcer-are  to  make  soft  are  also  related.  The  former  re- 
minds us  again  of  Hesych.  ^a%'iXa  (cp.  ^axeiloff)  (pQayfiara,  difvtpaHvoi, 
In  Skt.  there  is  a  trace  of  the  rt.  male  (maJci)  crush  (PW.,  Pick  *  143). 
futy'Siffo-g  is  probably  from  an  older  fiay-aQO-g,  like  Brctif^g  from 
ttaQO-g,  ovBiQO-g  from  ovccq.  —  There  is  some  probability  in  Schwabe's 
conjecture  (Demin.  p.  98),  that  md-laj  whose  diminutive  maxiXla  shows 
that  X  has  been  lost  before  /  (Corssen  1  *  642),  belongs  to  fMicca,  and 
thus  denotes  the  organ  *qtwd  cibos  depsit  ac  subigiV.  —  Cp.  Bugge 
Stud.  IV  336. 

456)  Rt.   \xah   fiad-aQo-g   streaming,   dissolved,   fUtS-d-cD 

dissolve.  —  Lat.  mad-e-Oy  tnad-irchjfrs ,  mad'e'SC-o, 
nuide-fadOy  nid-nareiTj, 

Pott  P  199,  Bent.  I  514,  though  there  is  much  that  is  doubtful 
in  their  combinations.  —  The  usage  of  the  rt.  \xah  for  the  falling  off 
of  the  hair  is  explained  from  the  similar  usage  of  the  Lat.  defluere, 
for  just  as  falling  hair  is  called  dtfiucntes  or  deflui  capiUi,  so  fut9av 
means  to  be  bald,  nadl^nv  to  make  bald,  ^tadov  Isiov  (Hesych.).  — 
Tn  Skt.  the  rt.  m<ul  nidd-Jd-mi  means  to  be  drunk,  nutd-a-s  drunken- 
ness, also  pride,  joy,  and  ^succum  qui  ehpJiantis  tempore  quo  coitum 
appetunt  e  temporibus  effluiV,  maUta-s  drunken,  which  Benf.  compares 
with  the  similar  meaning  of  mad-i-du-8.  In  Petronius  fnatu-s  has  the 
same  meaning.  —  It  seems  very  probable  that  mdrna-re  originated  in 
mad-na-re  as  the  denominative  of  a  lost  md-nu-s  mad-nu-s.  But  also 
the  Gr.  ficcvo-g  rarus  {fiavccl  xQ^xsg  the  result  of  fiaSav)  comes  very 
near.  —  Cp.  rt.  ^vb  No.  479. 

457)  fiaX-axO'Sj  ^aX-d'-ccxo-g  soft,  a-^aXo-g  tender,  (uBXv-g 

feeble,  stupid,  pXtj^x-Qos  a-fiXtj-x-QO-g  soft,  weak, 
fiXd^  weak,  cowardly,  lucX-d'-ri  Hesych.  iie-iiaXay- 
(livog  xriQog, 
Lat.  mollis^  molli'tie'S,  moUtre,  —  mal-ta-s  moUes 
(Lucil.  Non.  259). 
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S27  Benf.  I  503,  where  there  are  all  sorts  of  comparisons  from  Skt. 

{mldi  part.  mld-na'S  flaccescere,  languescere) ,  which  however  leave 
much  obscure.  Pott  W.  I  596,  II,  J ,  543.  —  The  comparison  of  mollies 
with  ^cclccHo-g  is  combated  at  length  by  Corssen  Beitr.  323.  He  him- 
self agrees  with  the  view  of  Bopp  (Gl.)  and  Pott,  who  compare  fnoUis 
with  Skt.  mrd'U-s  tender  =—  Ch.-Sl.  mlad-u  tener,  as  he  believes 
molU'8  to  have  arisen  from  moldu-i-s.  Phonetically  this  derivation  id 
tenable.  But  what  above  all  decides  me  still  to  refrain  from  accepting 
it  is  the  fact  that  the  rt.  mard  conterere  (Zd.  mared  bite),  which 
Ebel  Ztscbr.  VII  226,  probably  with  justice,  recognizes  in  d-fucXS- 
vvfiv  break,  weaken,  and  refers  to  an  original  Sfnard,  meets  us  in  the 
Lat.  mord-e-re  with  a  completely  different  signification;  coupled  with 
the  fact  of  the  entire  identity  in  meaning  between  ^Icckos  and  tiwUis 
(which  has  great  weight  in  the  case  of  such  nearly  allied  languages), 
and  also  with  the  form  iirnXv-g,  which  shows  that  the  o  was  not 
foreign  to  this  root,  even  with  the  Greeks.  Even  Lobeck  Paralipp. 
125  connects  iimXv-g  and  tnolU-s,  Corssen,  it  is  true,  thinks  with 
Passow  that  fimXv-g  is  connected  with  ^Slo-g  trouble,  and  Lat.  inole-s; 
but  this  is  decidedly  wrong.  The  fundamental  notion  of  fimlv-g  is 
by  no  means  *  exhausted,  worn  out\  Sophocles  indeed  is  said  to  have 
called  Phaedra  fimXv-g,  in  the  sense  of  naQsifiivrj  *dis8oluta',  but 
elsewhere  the  word  means  inert,  stupid:  pQaSvg,  vmd'Qog  are  the  ex- 
planations of  the  grammarians.  Both  words  denote  natural  feeble- 
ness, not  that  produced  by  exertion;  and  this  is  also  what  is  ex- 
pressed by  molliSy  moUities,  In  the  E.  M.  fimXvftv  is  interpreted  by 
ngavvfiv  i.  e.  molUre,  and  the  word  was  used  of  the  mollifying  of 
wounds,  of  the  flesh  growing  tender,  natafKoXvvtod'cci  of  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  a  swelling.  These  are  all  significations  which  are 
readily  connected  with  the  fundamental  meaning  *8offc\  and  which 
recur  in  other  words  belonging  to  this  rt.  —  Corssen  is  quite  right 
in  connecting  with  molli'S  the  mal'ta-s  quoted  above.  Hence  we  must 
probably  assume  a  stem  fiaX^  from  which  all  these  forms  are  ex- 
plained, mollis  is  apparently  related  to  fimXv-g  as  tenu-is  to  tttw 
(No.  230).  Besides  yAtX-a-no-g  Hesych.  also  gives  iiotX-xo-v  fiaXatioVy 
fiMXit'SvC-g  naQd'ivog  KQTJtsg.  The  latter  word  perhaps  finds  its  ana- 
logue in  the  Lat.  mul-ier,  which  we  might  possibly  identify  with  the 
comp.  moU-iar,  as  Isidore  does  (cp.  9'r}XvtSQai).  —  Op.  Lobeck  Elem. 
I  31,  D5derl.  Gloe?.  1071  if.,  who  also  compares  (a^Xo-v  in  the  sense 
of  sheep,  Buttmann  Lexil.  II  262  fp.  193  E.  T.].  —  muI-c-S-re  stroke, 
mulC'd-re  beat  I  now  prefer  to  compare,  following  Kuhn  Ztschr.  VHI 68, 
Corssen  Beitr.  382,  i^th  the  Skt.  tnarg  tangere,  mulcere.  —  The  a  in 
d'fMcX-o-g;  d-^Xi^x-Qo-g  is  a  phonetic  prothesis. 

458)   (iaQ'va'(iai  ((/.oQ-va-ficcir  Hesych.)  fight.  —  Skt  rt. 
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mar  {mr'^d-mi)  or  nmm  {mrn-d-mi)  crush,  dash 
to  pieces,  pra-mr-nd-mi  crush,  destroy. 

PW.,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  I  136.  —  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
ia  a  connection  with  rt.  |itf^,  fiog  (No.  468);  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  fttcQvaad'cci  is  also  found  used  of  a  wrestling-match  (c  31),  so 
that  the  fundamental  notion  cannot  be  to  kill  or  to  wish  to  kill. 
Cp.  note  to  No.  481. 

—   459)   Rt.  |iax   luHx-o-ficci  (fut.  ^x-a-iSofjuxL)  fight,   iittx-ti 

battle,  fidx-Lfw-g  warlike,  Ttgo-^iaxo-s  champion, 328 
(idx'CCLQa  knife,  sword. 

Lat.  maC'dlu-m  flesh-market,  mac-td-re  slaughter. 

Goth,  mek-i  ^ccxcctQcc. 

Ch.-Sl.  mtC'i^  lucxcuQa, 
Bopp  Gl.,  Benf.  11  42,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  IV  19  If.,  Leo  Meyer  VI  426, 
Diefenbach  Vgl.  Wb.  II  68.  —  I  cannot  follow  Corssen  (Ztschr.  Ill  270) 
in  deriving  mac-ta-re  (cp.  No.  19)  in  both  its  meanings  from  the  notion 
of  increasing,  inasmuch  as  it  is  too  closely  connected  in  its  meaning 
of  slaughter  with  the  words  here  collected;  nor  yet  Kuhn  in  joining 
the  rt.  iLiax  with  cqpay  and  Goth,  ^ah-an.  —  The  epic  pres.  {tax-i- 
o-fiai,  pLax-it-O'fUit  is  to  be  referred  to  a  noun-theme  ftax^^7  ^  zfXi-<o^ 
tsXsi-to  to  T€Aas.  —  The  final  guttural  of  the  rt.  must  have  been  un- 
defined in  early  times,  for  Gr.  ^ax  Lat.  mac-enu-m  and  Ch.-Sl.  mtc-t 
point  to  mak,  Goth,  mek-i  to  mag,  while  the  agreement  in  meaning 
is  too  close  to  allow  us  to  doubt  the  connexion.  —  The  Sanskrit 
words,  which  I  previously  placed  here,  are  explained  in  the  Pet.  Diet, 
in  a  manner  so  different  fi*om  the  former  assumptions,  that  I  omit 
them.    Cp.  Grassmann  Ztschr.  XVI  164,  Pott  W.  Ill  1002. 

460)  St.  jae  i^B  pronoun  of  the  first  person  sing.,  ifi-o-g, 

—  Skt.  Zd.  ma  (Skt-.  ace.  md-m,  md),  —  Lat. 
nie,  me-urs^  Umbr.  dat.  me-he.  —  Goth,  mi-s  mihi, 
mi'Tc  me.  —  Ch.-Sl.  ace.  m^^  Lith.  dat.  mdr^  &e. 

—  O.-Ir.  fn4  ego,  -w-  mihi,  me,  ni-m-charat  non 
me  amant,  do-m  ad  me,  mo,  w-  mens  (Z.*  324  flf.). 

Bopp  Vergl.  Gr.  11  104,  Schleicher  Comp.  »  628  ff. 

461)  Rt.  ix€  iid-tQO'V  measure,  ikixQ-io-g  measured,  proper, 

^l-fi^-o-ftat  imitate,  fu-firj'6i.'S  imitation,  ^it-^-o-s 
imitator,  actor. 
Skt.  rt.  md  (md-mi,  mi-me)  measure,  ascrib^,  shape, 
md-tra-ni    measure,    measure   of  time,    matter, 
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nwrtar    measurer,    md-norfti    measure,     md-tia-s 
building.    —    Zd.   twa   measure,   make,    md  (f.) 
measure. 
Lat.   me-td-rey    me-td-ri,    me-ti-or,    tnensa,  mensura, 

Ch.-Sl.  me-ra  Lith.  me-rd  measiire,  ma-^'-ti  measure, 

meta-s  time,  year. 
0.  Ir.  to-mtis  gen.  toimseo  mensura,  pondus  (st.  do- 

fO'tnet'tU'  Z.«  787). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  I  266,  Benf.  II  31  f.  —  Cp.  rt.  |H€6  No.  286 
and  rt.  ^€v  No.  429.  —  At  one  time  aome  support  seemed  to  be  found 
for  fii-ii>o-gy  fii-fii'O-iuci  in  the  form  mi-ma-te,  explained  by  *imitantnr' 
by  Benf.  Lex.  S&maveda  147;  but  a  friend  has  called  my  attention 
t^J^vthe  fact,  that  Benfey  himself  takes  the  word  diflferently  in  his 
translation  of  the  passage  referred  to,  and  in  the  Pet.  Diet,  nothin^^ 
of  the  kind  is  to  be  found.  Rather  does  vfw,-jd  phantom,  jugglery  re- 
329  mind  us  of  fii-fi^-g  (cp.  Ti-tdv,  Zt'Cvtpo-g),  —  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  O.-Lat.  md-nu-s  bonus  {Certis  mdnuH  Carm.  Sal.)  with  t»i- 
mdni-8,  which  is  undoubtedly  its  negative,  belongs  here:  its  loc.  mane 
is  *in  good  time',  and  Maim  are  good  spirits  (Preller,  R5m.  Mythol. 
p.  72).  Corssen  I*  431.  Walter  Ztschr.  XII  883  compares  mdnu-s 
with  the  comp.  d(ieiv(ov.  —  tnd-nu-s  hand  (Osc.  ace.  mani-m)  as  the 
measurer,  feeler,  shaper  (cp.  Skt.  md-tra-m  =  md'ter-ie's)  is  discussed 
by  Corssen  Ztschr.  Ill  300.  We  have  also  from  the  same  root, 
with  a  diflferent  sufEx  fui-grj  (^  x^^9  ^^^^  TJivSagov  Schol.  B.  L.  ad  U. 
0  137,  Lobeck  ParaHp.  p.  74),  from  which  the  ancients  correctly  de- 
rived evftagi^g,  BVfKXQHa  (cp.  svxsQTig).  —  Corssen  I*  432  refers  also 
Lat.  mu8  to  this  group.  —  Cp.  No.  471,  472. 

^^       462)   iiiy-a-g  (by-stem  iisyaXo)^  (isi^tovy  fLiy-iato-g  great, 

fisya-Xvv-cD  magnify,  luyaCQ-ca  esteem  as  a  great 

thing,  grudge,  (idy-ed^-og  greatness. 
Lat.  mag-nu-Sy  md-jor,  maocimU'Sf  mag-iSj  magiS'tcr^ 

fnagistr-dturS. 
Goth,  mikriirs  (idyccs;  mihU-j-an  yLByuXvvHv  (0.-H.-6. 

mMiU),  comp.  mais  (0.-H.-G.  mSr),  superl.  ftutist 

adv.  TO  7iXbZ6xov. 
Com.   nwgh-ya  maximus   (Z.*   299);    O.-Ir.   do-for- 

magar  augetur,  do-for-maig  auget,  tor-mag,  tor- 

mach  (Z.«  883). 
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Bopp  Gl.  8.  V.  indh,  Pott  W.  Ill  955.  Skt.  mah-at,  mah-d  great 
closely  approximates  to  these  words.  But  the  h,  which  points  to  a  yh, 
does  not  agree  with  the  Greek  medial  and  the  Gothic  k.  Two  alter- 
natives are  possible  here.  Either  the  rt.  was  originally  magh,  the 
same  as  that  which  occurs  in  Goth,  mag  dvvccfiai,  and  which  will 
present  itself  as  No.  473.  In  that  case  we  must  assume  a  transition 
from  gh  into  g.  This  is  the  view  of  Grassmann  Ztschr.  XII  92.  In 
the  same  way  Corssen  Ztschr.  XI  327  (cp.  Ascoli  XVII  274)  thinks 
he  can  recognixe  in  the  Osc.  Mahiis  ==  Magius  a  word  belonging  to 
this  root,  and  pointing  to  an  Ital.  gh.  The  g  in  mag-nu-s,  mag-is 
like  that  in  the  Zd.  maga  greatness,  and  the  z  of  maz  mazant,  may 
just  as  well  have  originated  m  g  s^s  ixx  gh.  The  other  alternative  is 
that  there  were  from  early  times  three  related  roots  side  by  side, 
mak  (No.  90),  mag  and  magh,  all  three  perhaps  to  be  traced  back  to 
ma,  and  all  with  the  meaning  of  extension.  The  latter  view,  which 
Sonne  also  approves  Ztschr.  X  129,  recommends  itself  to  me,  mainly 
because  the  phonetic  changes  it  assumes  are  less  gratuitous.  —  Cp. 
Ztschr.  II  325.  —  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  three  words,  belonging 
to  three  families  of  speech,  collected  above,  the  positive  shows  a  more 
derivative  stem-form  than  the  comparative  and  superlative.  —  fifyaiQoa, 
perhaps  also  (isyago-v  chamber,  from  a  stem  with  q  instead  of  the  X 
appearing  in  /iteyaXo:  cp.  p.  547.  —  Com.  mpghya  though  it  has 
a  superlative  meaning,  is  in  form  undoubtedly  a  comparative,  with 
the  primitive  form  *  mag-ias.  On  the  other  hand  the  comp.  moy, 
which  has  the  comparative  meaning,  appears  to  point  to  a  stem  with- 
out a  guttural;  with  the  Com.  moy  the  Cymr.  mwy  and  O.-Ir.  mdo, 
mda  are  identical  (prim,  form  ma-ias?).  In  the  same  way  the  posi- 
tives O.-Ir.  mar,  mdr,  Cymr.  mawr.  Corn,  maur  show  no  certain  trace 
of  the  guttural.  It  must  have  been  lost  very  early,  for  the  languages 
of  Britain  do  not  point  to  it  (cp.  on  the  other  hand  O.-Ir.  ddr  and 
Cymr.  dacr  tear),  and  in  the  place  of  the  Ir.  long  a,  as  usual,  have 330 
aw  and  au  (cp.  O.-Ir.  brdthir  and  Cymr.  brawt  frater  Z.*  298).  The 
O.-Ir.  superL  maam,  mam  (Z.*  278)  appears,  as  Cymr.  mwyaf  (Z.*  299) 
indicates,  to  go  back  to  *  ma-ia-ma,  and  to  be  an  expansion  of  the 
comparative  (cp.  the  suffixes  Gr.  kj-to,  Lat.  iS'Si-mo).  O.-Ir.  m^it  (f.) 
magnitude,  prim.  form.  *  manti  (Z.*  250,  805)  evidently  belongs  to  the 
adjectives  just  discussed.  It  would  be  very  bold  to  wish  with  Stokes 
(Ir.  Gloss.  922)  to  refer  this  word  to  *ma^anti. 

463)  list'd'Os  (Hesych.);  {laC-S-ri'iuL  smile^  ^si'd-d-coj  lui- 
dtdco  smile.  —  Skt.  rt.  smi  Sfncy-e  subrideo,  smi- 
tctrm  risus.  —  Lat.  mi-m-Sy  nirmirvrm,  mird-ri.  — 
0.-H.-6.  smie-l-en,  smie-r-m  smile. .  —  Ch.-  SI.  smi- 
ja-ti  sf  ysXav^  sme-chu  yiXcugj  Lett,  smee-t  laugh. 
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Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  I  636,  Benf.  I  627,  Schleich.  Kel.  136.  — 
The  S  will  be  discussed  on  p.  639.  —  A  trace  of  the  initial  a  is  pre- 
served in  (piXo-(i,fLSiSi^S'  —  Here  belong  the  proper  names  MsiSiccg, 
MfiSatVy  MsiSvXog.  —  The  Teutonic  words  are  expanded  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  liquid;  but  in  mi-ru-s  as  in  cld-ru-s  the  r  belongs  to  the 
suffix.  But  fisiX-ixo-g  cannot  be  compared  (Kuhn  Ztschr.  11  264)  be- 
cause of  the  Aeol.  (iBXXixog  (Ahr.  d.  Aeol.  68).  Cp.  No.  464.  —  Other- 
wise as  to  miru-s  Corssen  P  608. 

464)   (i€il-ia  (pi.)  love-gifts,  propitiatory  offerings,  futX- 

iX'O-g   (Aeol.   iiiXlix^g)   mild,   luiX-ix-io-s  mild, 

soft,  iisvX-iX'irj  (Hom.)  mildness,  fi£t.kiiS0-(o  soften, 

[isiX'itv  agiaxBLV  Hesyeh. 

Skt.  tnard  (for  nmrV),  mrl'd-nii  to  be  gracious,  friendly, 

to  rejoice,  mrl-ikorm  grace,  pity. 
Goth,  mild-s  q)tX66TOQyogj  0.-H.-G.  mU-ti  mild. 
Ch.-Sl.  mil-fi  iXeuvog^  mUrOvati  iXestv^  mil-o$t\  mi- 
sericordia,  mil-o  dowry,  Lith.  myl-iu  love,  tneilu-s 
lovely,  meile  love. 
Schleich.  Ksl.  126.  —  We  must  start  from  the  primitive  form 
marl,  whence  Gr.  fieXX,  fitiX,    The  Skt.  mrd  is  only  derived  from  this. 
Thus  (isX-n-ta  also  might  be  an  expanded  form  with  a  jt,  for  (t^iXneiv 
tov  d-sov  is  not  very  different  from  fLsiXiaativ^  indeed  even  fiiX-og  song 
may  be   suspected   of  standing  for  fisXX  05,   especially  as  the  word 
makes  its  appearance  in  post-Homeric  language  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Homeric  (ioX-nrj.    A  trace  of  the  form  with  XX  seems  to  occur  in 
the  epigi'am  of  the  Arcadiau  Echembrotos  in  Pausan.  X,  7,  4;  for  the 
pentameter  ends  fkiXscc  tiuI  iXsyovg;  hence  too  a  different  light  falls 
upon  the  well-attested  reading  in  the  Hymn,  in  Merc.  502  d-Bog  ^ 
vxo  iiiXog  afiSfv.    From  fieXX  for  ft^sQX  caine  by  compensatory  length- 
ening Ion.  ^eiX  in  fifiXia  &c.;   Dor.   (iriX  in  Ev-ftriXo-gj  KuXU-(i,fjXo-g^ 
^dO'firjXu,  words  of  musical  reminiscences  which  Welcker  (Ep.  Cyclus 
1*  257)  is  certainly  correct  in  deriving  from  song  rather  than  from 
sheep.    fiiX'H-iO'V  too  in  Hesyeh.  which  means  intei'  alia  naCyviov, 
offers  itself  for  comparison.    The  view  of  Benfey  (I  500)  who  derives 
all  these  Greek  words  from  the  st.  fuXtz  honey,  is  disproved  by  (kBOUtt, 
•M\i  It  would  be  better  with  Pott  V  265  (otherwise  W.  H,  1,  643)  to  com- 
pare Skt.  mil  meet  together,  unite,  with  a  weakening  of  a  to  i.    Pott 
mentionB  also  the  familiar  Attic   address  d  fiiXe ,    my  dear  friend, 
whi(Ai  agrees  entirely  with  the  Slav,  milu,  especially  in  the  modem 
usage  of  the  word,  and  consequently  gives  a  clear  instance  where  one 
liquid  is  lost.    But  fiiXsog  —  accordingly  to  Aristarchus  (Lehrs  103) 
in  Homer  always  only  futtaiog  —  must  be  kept  quite  distinct.  — 
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Bopp  Gl.  compares  with  Skt.  mrd  Lat.  hlanda-s.  This  may  perhaps 
be  right,  if  we  assume  a  stem  mid  formed  by  metathesis,  whence 
came  then  mla-iulu-s  bla-ftdu-s.  —  The  peaning  of  mildness  extends 
through  all  the  forms.  By  this  less  physical  meaning  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  quoted  under  No.  467,  The  use  of  marl  in  the 
Vedas  is  quite  like  that  of  the  Gr.  ^tUiaasiv  (=  /iftJli;j-J-ftv)  pro- 
pitiate (cp.  dfisiXixog.  dfitCUtizog).  —  The  proper  names  MiXtaSj  Milzto, 
MiXxiddfig  (and  MiXoav  {t)?)  seem  to  be  derived  from  this  rt.  with  t 
for  e  (cp.  10^1  rt.  €c). 

465)   (liXi  (st.  pCaUx)  honey,  iieki-^pQcov  honey-like,  iidXtaea 
bee.    —    Lat.   mel  (meU-^s),    tnuls-ihs,    muls-a^ 
mtds-um  (?).  —  Goth,  milith  fiiXi.  —  O.-Ir.  mil 
mel  (i-stem  Ir.  61.  968),  milis  ace.  pi.  milsi  sua- 
vis  (i-stem  Z}  238). 
Pott  I*  245,  Benf.  II  358,  Stokes  Corm.  Gl.  Tr.  p.  113.    For  the 
suffix  Aufrecht  Ztschr.  II  160,  otherwise,  without  regard  to  this,  Leo 
Meyer  V  379.  —  We  must  suppose  that  meU-is  is  for  vielt-is  and  ana- 
logous to  fteXiX'Ogj  but  mel  for  nielt  (cp.  No.  200)  analogous  to  Goth. 
milith.   muls-U'S  for  melti-u-s.    Cp.  Corssen  Beitr.  327.    No  connexion 
with  Skt.  madhu  (No.  322)  can  be  proved.     (liXiaaa  =  ynXix-ja^  by- 
form  ^Xiat*  iiBXiaam  Hesych. 

_  466)  Rt.  jLi€p,  jiap.  —  (it^iifiQ'Cc ^  iieQ-i-iiva  care,  iieQ- 
ftcci^co,  fi€Q(iriQ'iiG}  care,  ^SQ-^eQ-a  tQya  memor- 
able deeds,  ficcQ^vQ  (^Q-rvQ-o-g,  (laQ'tv-g)  wit- 
ness, fiaQ'tv^iO'V  evidence,  ^QtvQ-o-iiccv  summon 
as  witness.  '"- 

Skt.  rt.  snmry  smar-d-tni  memini,  desidero,  smr-ti-s 
memoria,  smar-wia-m  recordatio,  desiderium, 
smar-OrS  amor.  —  Zd.  mar  remember,  know, 
mention,  mar-e-ti  precept. 

Lat.  me-mor,  memor-ia,  memor-Orrey  tnor-a, 

Goth.  vaUa-mer-s  evq)rj(ioSj  mer-ja-^i  xrjQvaesiv^ 
O.-H.-G.  mdri  fama,  mdri  memorabilis,  clarus. 

O.-Pruss.  er-mir-it  devise. 

O.-Ir.  murait  manent  (Z.^  433),  ni  mair  lives  not 
(Amra  28),  meraid  will  remain  (^Beitr.  VII  19, 
Z.«  453). 

Bopp  GL,  where  there  are  many  other  comparisons,    in  part 
very  doubtful,  Pott  W.  II,  1,  713,  Benf.  II  38.  -  The  group  sm  is 
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retained  only  in  Skt.;  but  the  notion  of  thinking  runs  through  all 
these  words,  fiigfis^ct  even  Hesych.  explains  (p(^vtiiog  a^ui,  but  (li^- 
fisQ-o-g  has  also  an  active  meaning:  inventive,  also  morosus,  hence 
probably  the  proper  name  Ms^iugogy  like  (i,Bg(i,ripi%oi'  ol  n^i^ztU 
(Hesych.).  —  There  is  no  reason  for  doubting,  with  Senary  Ztschr. 
332  IV  49,  that  fiig-i-fiva  (cp.  fii9'i-itvo-g)  also  belongs  here.  There  is 
more  difficulty  with  the  much  discussed  words  lo-fLcago-g,  iyxBai-p,<o- 
Qo-g^  vXctyi6'fL<0Q0-g ,  aiva-fwo^o-s.  Goebel  Philol.  XIX  418  derives  them 
trom  the  rt.  |Liap  {fiaQi^aiQw)  glitter,  which  will  have  to  be  discussed 
on  p.  554.  But  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  little-used  root  was 
employed  by  Homer  in  the  *fe.ded'  sense  of  *  to  be  conspicuous,  to  be 
prominent \  especially  of  dogs  (according  to  this  explanation)  'con- 
spicuous by  barking'.  Benary  starts  from  our  rt.  incp;  th^' meaning 
of  -fi<0Q0-g  would  then  be  something  like  *  mindful  of  (cp.  fiviqcac^s 
fih  d'ovQiSog  aXx^g,  9ait6g),  a»  as  in  tttla^-Tccago-g  (rt  tr€p  No.  356)' 
fp(6g  (rt.  q)€p),  Smfuc  (rt.  bep).  This  suits,  I  think,  better  than  fuogo-g 
fool  (No.  484),  for  the  fundamental  meaning  of  this  word  is  *  purblind, 
stupid  \  But  Fick  *  156  makes  a  suggestion,  which  is  not  a  bad  one, 
to  compare  -tioogo-g  with  the  Vedic  mu-ra-s  (2  in  Pet.  Diet  [not  the 
same  word  as  that  quoted  under  No,  484])  'pressing,  stormy',  which 
is  referred  to  the  rt.  miv  (No.  450).  co  would  then  be  for  of,  as  in 
fiatgo-g  fool,  so  that  the  primitive  form  would  be  mav-ra-s.  But  un- 
fortunately this  word  seems  only  to  occur  in  one  passage  of  the  Rig- 
veda,  and  its  meaning  is  not  quite  established.  —  With  Lat.  mcmor 
Grimm  Gesch.  865  compares  A.-S.  mimor  meinor,  —  On  p.  101  we 
saw  that  probably  mora  hesitation  [Germ.  Bedcnken  *  bethinking']  be- 
longs to  this  root,  and  compared  with  it  ftiXXsiv  in  the  meaning  of 
delay.  In  this  case  a  trace  of  the  fuller  initial  sound  once  present 
is  possibly  preserved  in  ij-fifXX-o-Vj  though  it  is  true  that  this  first 
occurs  in  Hesiod.  fiiXXsiv  by  its  other  senses  is  closely  connected  with 
the  rt.  ficp  (Walter  Ztschr.  XII  388).  But  from  fiiXXnv  again  we 
cannot  separate  ^f'A-fty,  (tiX-fcd'at.,  ftfZ-f'-Tij,  fi.ei-e-T«-to,  (ifX-s-d'civriy 
(ifX-eS-aho)  &c.,  in  all  of  which  the  notion  of  careful  thought  comes 
out  just  as  in  fiig-i-fiva.  fiiX-fi  futi  is  related  to  fiiXsad'at^  like  the 
antiquated  *es  dunkt  mir'  [me  thinks]  to  'denken'  [to  think].  With 
fisXfdoivrj  Fick  ^  195  compares  the  Zd.  mared  remember.  For  the 
transition  from  9  to  X  p.  545. 

467)  Rt  |i6p  (is{Q'0-iiaL  (^/t-ftop-a,  sX^ccQ^aC)  obtain 
a  portion,  iidg-og^  iisg'i(S)'g  portion,  part,  fisgi-irCi} 
divide,  (WQ-o-g  lot,  fate,  fiotga  proper  portion, 
fate,  /io(Mt  division  (of  the  Spartan  army),  ^p- 
0LfiO'g  determined  by  fate. 
Lat.  mer-e-Oj  merre-o-r,  mer-e-nda,  ^ner-e-triw. 
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Pott  W.  II,  1,  545  (cp.  II*  388)  puts  these  words  tojgether  with 
aa  expression  of  uncertainty.  Otherwise  Benf.  II  33.  —  The  compar- 
ison of  mereo  with  fiigog  is  found  as  early  as  Scaliger  ad  Varronem 
(VoBsius  Etymolog.  p.  318),  though  with  the  addition  of  the  wonderful 
reason  'a  fisi^a  i.  e.  dividOy  quia  meritum  fere  partium  est  sive  labor, 
fdve  preHttm  speetetur',  whilst  Vossius  more  correctly  remembers  the 
meaning  consequor,  sortior  {Xccfipdvm,  laxx<ivm),  and  quotes  merenda 
aQLCxov  SsiXivov  (Gloss.  Lab.),  which  he  compares  with  praebenda. 
This  word  points  immistakeably  to  the  fundamental  notion  of  division, 
which  appears  in  da^-ff,  daps  (No.  266,  261),  so  that  mer-e-o  therefore 
means  I  receive  a  share  or  as  a  share,  mer-e-o-r  I  receive  or  gain 
for  myself  my  share.  —  Cp.  p.  113.  —  It  is  not  improbable  that  mer- 
C'e(d)'S,  vierx  also  have  developed  from  tiiis  rt.  by  an  expanding  c. 
Corssen  Beitr.  Ill  takes  merx  simply  as  'the  earning  one\  The  pecu-333 
liarities  of  the  Greek  reduplication  give  us  reason  to  think  that  an  in- 
itial s  {aB-afutg-zai)  was  originally  present.  But  it  is  difficult  to  identify 
the  meaning  of  this  rt.  with  No.  466,  though  in  spite  of  this  Ebel 
Ztschr.  Y  417  attempts  to  identify  them.  The  fundamental  notion 
of  the  words  here  is  to  measure  out  to,  to  distribute  to. 

468)  Rt.  |i6p  (jiop,  jiap)  a-fi/3po-ro-g  immortal  (a-ft/SpoV- 
lo-g),  PQo-^o-g  mortal  (fiop-ro'-ff),  ^aQ-aiv-fo  wither 
(trans.),  fiaQa-0-ii6-g  withering,  parching. 

Skt.  rt.  fnar  {mr-j-e,  mar-d-mi)  die,  mf-torS  dead, 
mrirja-s  mortalis,  a-mr-ta-s  immortalis,  chmr-ta-m 
drink  of  immortality,  mar-a-Sy  mr-ti-s  death, 
mdr4'8  pestilence,  plague.  —  Zd.  nmr  die,  ntare-ta 
mortal,  maretan  human  being. 

Lat.  mor-i-o-r,  mor-(ti)'Sy  mor-tuu-Sy  morMU-s,  mor- 
hu-Sy  mar-c-e-Oy  marc-e-sc-o,  marc-irdu-s. 

Goth,  nmtir-th-r  caedes. 
,  Ch.-Sl.  mr-e-ti  mori,  mor-ti  mors,  pestis,  sU-mrit-fi 
mors,  mru'tvu  vexqos.  ~  Lith.  mtr-ti  die,  mdr-a-s 
plague,  moral  (pi.)  bier,  s-mer-tirs  death. 

O.-Ir.  mairfid-tis  occidet  illos  (L.  U.  Beitr.  VII  42), 
mart  mortuus  (Z.^  226,  cp.  Cymr.  maru  mors, 
mortuus  Z.*  129),  marbaim  occido. 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  II,  1,  522,  who  IS  right  in  banishing  iMqo-g^ 
fiigo-g  &c.,  for  a  well-grounded  comparison  with  iiccQ-aiv-ai,  mot'-buft, 
which  again  brings  with  it  Skt.  mid  (mld-j'S)  fade,  whilst  tlie  stem 
7Harc  expanded  by  a  c  (cp.  Zd.  marenc  kill)  is  connected  by  Bopp  and 
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Leo  Meyer  (Ztschr.  11  252)  with  O.-H.-G.  welch  marcidus,  compels  us  to 
arrive  at  the  fundamental  notion  of  wasting  away.  With  this  I  have 
endeavoured  (Ztschr.  I  33)  to  connect  also  Lat.  mar-e  (cp.  Uit<pi-naQo-g, 
son  of  Poseidon)  with  the  related  Ch.-Sl.  mm'-Je  sea,  Lith.  mdr-es  bay, 
Groth.  mar-eiy  Ir.  muir  sea,  and  Ski  mar-U'S  desert,  tnar-u-t  wind,  on 
the  ground  of  a  common  antagonism  to  the  life  of  vegetation.  Pictet 
I  110  compares  Skt.  mira-8  sea,  which  is  only  quoted  by  granunarians. 
Max  Mfiller  Lect.  II  320  agrees  with  me,  while  Bopp  Accentuat.  p.  231 
•  defends  his  old  comparison  of  viaie  with  van,  rejected  also  by  Pott 
VI  263,  and  Corssen  I*  404,  411  refers  these  words  to  the  rt.  |iop 
(liaQtiaCom)  gbtter  (cp.  Pet.  Diet.  V  p.  570).  That  the  sea  glitters  is 
just  as  undeniable  as  that  it  makes  plants  die,  and  that  it  causes 
thirst  in  one  who  attempts  to  drink  of  it.  The  connexion  of  Goth. 
marei  with  O.-Fris.  mar  grave,  O.-Dutch  maere  sea,  marsh,  pond,  and 
also  with  0 -H.-G.  imwi-  marsh,  moor,  morass  (Schade  Diet.  411)  ia 
in  favour  of  my  explanation.  —  Lith.  mar-ti-s  bride,  and  BQi-co-fiaQTi-g, 
according  to  Solinus  *virgo  dulcis',  also  probably  belong  here.  The 
notion  of  connecting  iisCqa^  with  6i(friv  youth,  is  refuted  if  only  by 
the  fact  that  ftsCga^  means  also  girl.  —  The  gloss  ^fioQTfv  dni^ctvev 
(Hesych.)  Lobeck  El.  I  37  regards  as  corrupt:  if  it  is  sound,  we  should 
have  to  assume  a  form  (ioqt  expanded  by  a  t,  which  reminds  us 
334  of  Lith.  mir-sz-t-u  morior.  —  Cp.  also  No.  458.  —  Other  material 
bearing  on  this  widely  ramifying  root  is  supplied  abundantly  by 
Diefenbach  Vergl.  Wb.  II  38  ff.  For  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the 
rt.  cp.  on  No.  481.  —  In  Ir.  marb  b  is  for  orig.  t;^  as  in  fedb  vidua, 
tarb  taurus,  delb  imago  (Z.*  54).  In  the  corresponding  British  wordn 
there  is  u  (w)  instead:  Cymr.  gtcedw  vidua,  taru  taurus,  delu  forma 
(Z.*  130).  J  The  primitive  form  of  tnarb  is  therefore  *marva. 

469)   tidisao-g   (Horn.  Aeol.),   ^iao-g  (Att.)   medius  (sup. 

(iiiS0-atO'S    hence    ^eauat'io-gy^    futsts-fiyv-^g) 

between. 
Skt.  madhjors,  Zd.  maidhya  medius,  Skt,  madhjorma-Sj 

Zd.  madU-ema' tixe  midmost. 
La.tr  med^u-Sf  Osc.  mef-iori  (=  mediae  loc.  sing.), 

di-midiU'Sy  meri-die'S  (for  medi-die's). 
GotL  midji'S  medius,  mid-uma  middle. 
Ch.-Sl.  nteida  (uaovy  nieidu  ava  iii&ov^  Lith.  vidu-s 

the  inner,  vidui  within,  vidmys  middle. 
Ow-Ir.  tmdon  medium  (Z.*  778). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  n  105,  Benf.  11  30,  Schleich.  Ksl.  126,  'niezdu 
«  m€tlju\  —  itbcaO'S  is  for  fifd'-jo-g,  (liao-g  is  yet  further  weakened. 
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We  may  notice  the  loc.  (liaeoi  =  Skt.  $nadJijS  in  the  midst,  Lesb. 
Aeol.  also  ^iavi  (Ahr.  d.  Aeol.  154).  The  first  component  part  of 
pLsaai-7i6Xio-g  mixed  gray,  is  the  feminine  to  this  (cp.  I8£a,  Sri(ioai^). 

—  It  cannot  be  determined  whether  fiia-tpa  and  ficcr-^i,  until,  belong 
here  or  to  fiBtd  (No.  212).  utaa-tiyv  probably  formed  with  a  k  soft- 
ened to  y  (cp.  suflf.  -aiLig):  so  Gerland  Ztschr.  IX  66. 

470)  fit]  negative  particle.  —  Skt.  Zd.  O.-Pers.  md. 

Bopp  Gl.  —  The  prohibitive  use  is  common  to  these  languages. 
In  Skt.  tnd  is  used  with  the  coi^.,  optat.  of  wishing,  and  imper.^  like 
fii^  in  Greek.    We  omit  here  the  Lat.  ne  (cp.  No.  437). 

471)  firiv  (st.  (ifivg)  Ion.  fisig  month,  in^-vri  moon,  (iriv- 

tato-g  monthly. 
Skt.   mds,   mdsors   month,    Zd.  mdonh  (m.)   moon, 

month,  mdoriha  (m.)  moon. 
Lat  menS'i-s,  Mena,  mens-truurs. 
Goth,  mena  moon,  inenoih-s,  O.-H.-G.  mdnot  month. 
Lith.  nvenu  (gen.  inenesio)   moon,   menesi-s  month, 

Ch.-Sl.  niese^-ct  moon,  month. 
O.-Ir.  mi  gen.  dat.  ace.  mis^  ace.  pi.  misa  (st.  mens 

Z.'  271). 

Bopp  Gl.,.  Pott  W.  I  272,  Benf.  II  32,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  I  276,  U  261. 

—  The  rt.  is  pretty  certainly  ma  measure  (No.  461),  and  hence  the  moon 
was  described  even  by  the  original  Indo-Germans  as  the  measurer.  It 
is  very  doubtful  to  me  whether  we  can  trace  back  all  the  forms  to 
the  primitive  form  mans  :  lArj-vri,  Mena  (rnenstruationis  dea  Welcker 
GStterlehre  552)  Goth,  mena  go  back  to  another  form  with  the  suffix  .33.' 
-na.    But  the  Aeol.  /tf/vy-og  (Ahr.  51)  is  certainly  for  /Lii/v<j-og,  so  that 

it  points  to  a  stem  mens,  to  which  an  expanding  suffix  %  is  added  in 
Skt.  and  Lith.,  an  a  in  Skt.  Add  also  the  SabeUian  mes-en-e  *=*  abl. 
meme,  explained  by  Corssen  Ztschr.  IX  165.  (Cp.  Ztschr.  VI  85,  Pictot 
II  594.) 

472)  (ii]tfiQ  (st.  ^7jt€Q)y   Dor.  (idrrjQ,   —   Skt  Zd.  mdfd 

(st  md-tar).  —  Lat.  mater.  —  0.-H.-G.  muotar, 
—  Ch.-Sl.  mati  (st.  mater).  —  Lith.  mote  (st. 
inoter).  —  O.-Ir.  mdthir  mater  (Z.*  262). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  I*  112,  Benf.  II  31.  —  The  fact  that  mdtar  is 
found  as  a  masculine  in  the  Rigveda,  with  the  meaning  'measurer' 
(Pet.  Diet.  V  p.  701)  tends  to  shgw  that  the  root  is  no  so-called  na- 
tural sound,   occurring  also  in  mamma,  (juififirj,  but  the  verbal  root 
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ma  (No.  461).  Max  Miiller  Oxford  Essays  1856  p.  15  translates  mdtar 
*  maker  \  and  traces  it  back  to  the  rt.  nia  in  the  sense  of  *to  fashion'. 
Related  uses  of  this  rt.  (cp.  ma-nu-s)  are  mentioned  above.  Still  we 
might  also  think  of  the  occupations  of  the  apportioning  housewife. 
In  any  case  yLa-itt  mother  comes  from  the  same  root.  —  On  the  pho- 
netic irregularity  of  the  Teutonic  words  see  Pauli  Ztschr.  XIV  102. 

473)   ft^%-05,   ^'hX'^Q  means,  expedient,  iifjx-ttv^  device, 
design,  ii.ri%ava'6%aL  form  designs. 
Skt.  nwh  (?)  metiri,  mail  (ntaJirOrmt)  delight,  rejoice, 

mah-as  splendour,  power. 
Goth,  mag  possum,  mah-t-s  Svvafug. 
Ch.-Sl.  mog-q  (inf.  mos-tt)  possum,  mos-tt  potentia, 
po-mos-ti  fiorid'BtVj  Lith,  mag-ajug  help  (Nesselm.). 
O.-Ir.  cu-mang  potestas,  cu-maing  potest,  cumcat  pos- 
sunt  (Z.*  224,  431,  433),  caeiymis  for  *co-memagsi^ 
coimsam  for  *co-meniagsam  2  sing,  and   1  plur. 
of  the  red.  s-fut.  (Beitr.  VII  50),  cu-^nackte  po- 
testas (Z.^  229),  cu-machtaigim  potior  (Z.*  435). 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  Ill  1001.  —  Very  differently  Benf.  I  353.  — 
The  meaning  grow,   become   great,   which,  following  Westergaard, 
I  once  assumed  as  the  original  meaning  of  the  Skt.  rt.,  is  not  given 
at  all  in  the  Pet.  Diet.,  and  mdh  is  unauthenticated.    Hence  we  must 
probably  start  from  the  fundamental  idea  *to  have  power',  which,  in 
harmony  with  the  Greek  manner  of  regarding  things,  developed  espe- 
cially  in  the  direction  of  intellectual  power,  ot  clever  devices  &c.  — 
fi^X^i  ^^^  1^^  hi  Homer  the  prevalent  meaning  means  to  (against) 
something,  help.   This  same  force  is  noticeable  in  afirjxdvogy  when  act- 
ive ^incapable',  when  passive  ^impossible'.    Grassmann  Ztschr.  XH  107 
supports  his  differing  representation   on   a  traditional  Ionic   fi^xo^. 
But  this  rests  upon  an  error:  firjitog  is  never  anything  but  the  abstract 
substantive  to  ftccnQog,    On  the  other  hand  mx^Sj  MX^^^  <^^  found 
just  as  much  in  the  Ionic  as  in  the  other  dialects.    A  stem  ^ax  with 
the  meaning  help,  effect  cannot  be  derived  hence.  —  Pott  compares 
also  A.-S.  maC'ian  facere,  formare,  O.-H.-G.  machon  make:  but  though 
their  meaning  comes  very  near  to  that  of  the  Greek-  words,  they  are 
further  removed  from  a  phonetic  point  of  view.  —  Cp.  No.  462.  — 
336  Ebel  (Gr.  Celt.  *  p.  872)  divides  off  from  the  Irish  words  cum^  so  that 
ang  is  left  as  the  root.    But  this  view  is  opposed  by  the  originally 
reduplicated  forms  caemais  and  coimsam,  for  their  thin*  vowel  in  the 
first  syllable  can  only  be  explained  by  the  influence  of  a  lost  syllable 
of  reduplication;  cp.  ro-i-chan  cecini  with  (airJ-ce'Clm-atar  vatiduati 
sunt  (Z.*  448,  460). 
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—     474)    Rt.  jiiY  (ii6y'(o^  iiiy-vv-iiL  {i'liCy-riVy  i'^ix&rj-v)  mix, 

liCy-tt^  livy-da^  ^(y-drjv  (ndy.)  mixedly,  fiiy-dS-sg 

mongrels,  hybrids,  iii%ig  mixing. 

Skt.  mi^-ra-s  intermixed,  m^ra-jdrmi  mix,  intermix, 

d'tnik-shd  mixed  milk,  curds,  milcsh,  mi-mtksh  mix. 

Lat.  misc-e-Oy  mix-hi-s  (mis-til's),  mix-tu-ra  {mis-tu-rd), 

mix'ti-o  {niis-U'O),  mis-cellu-Sy  miscell-dneu-s. 
O.-H.-G.  misk'ki  mix. 
Ch.-Sl.  meS'i'ti  miscere,  Lith.  niisz-H  to  mix  oneself, 

misz-mi-s  hybrid,  maisz-y-ti  mix,  mingle. 
O.-Ir.  com-mescatar  miscentur  (Z.*  473). 
Bopp  Gl.,  W.  11,  2,  569,  Benf.  II  42,  Schleich.  Ksl.  126.  —  Evi- 
dently mik  18  the  original  form  and  the  y  softened  from  the  x  (Ind. 
lect.  Kil.  aest.  1857  p.  IX).  In  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Irish  present- 
stem  the  guttural  has  been  lost  before  <rit,  sc.  These  letters  have  be- 
come attached  to  the  whole  stem  in  Latin.  O.-Ir.  cum-masc  commu- 
tatio  (Z.*  872)  seems  from  the  vowel  to  be  unconnected. 

"■^     475)    fii'Vv-(o^  Horn.  iiivvd'-G)  diminish,  destroy,  grow  less, 

liLvV'^Tjo-g  6Xiy6piog  (Hesych.),  fiiwvd'a  a  little 

while,  ^ivw^a-dio-g  short-lived.  —  iieicav  less, 

lieiO'CJ  diminish. 
Skt.  rt.  mi  {mi-nd-mi,  mt-j-c)   diminish  (trans,  and 

intrans.). 
Lat.  mi-nU'O,  minu-Ui-s,  min-oVy   min-us,  Osc.  mins- 

treis  =  minoris,  Lat.  minis-fer.  —  min-imu-s,  — 

Mimwiu-s. 
Goth,  mins  less  (adv.),  minniza  (adj.)  smaller,  minn- 

ist'S  the  smallest. 
Ch.-Sl.  mtn-ij  minor,  Lith.  mim\  Ch.-Sl.  mtv-q  (inf. 

me-ti)  ^XC^(o^  Lith.  min-hirs  little. 

Kuhn  Ztschr.  II  464,  Pott  P  113,  IP  69,  Ztschr.  VI  111,  Benf. 
I  471,  Schleich.  Ksl.  126.  —  With  regard  to  the  comp.  ^tilmv  I  once 
followed  J.  Grimm,  who  assumed  (Gr.  Ill  658)  that  luiCcav  was  for 
fiivB'ioD'V.  The  comparative  stem  of  an  adjective  st.  iiivv  would  then 
have  to  be  itivs-io-v,  and  thence  become  by  syncope  (ivs-iov  and  by 
loss  of  the  V  nfiov  (masc.  usiav),  while  the  Latin  min-'us  is  evidently 
for  min-ius\  minis-ter  and  the  Oscan  mins-treis  =  iwujorts,  preserved 
ae  a  comparative  (Mommsen  Unterit.  D.  280),  like  magis-ter  have  re- 
ceived in  addition  a  second  comparative  suffix.  But  however  certain 
CuBTius,  Etymology.  27 
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337  this  explanation  of  the  Latin  form  is,  there  are  difficulties  of  many 
kinds  in  the  way  of  the  Greek.  According  to  the  analogy  of  Ti^-uov 
we  should  have  expected  fiiVHcov.  The  diphthong  (i  occurs  in  aqiCav^ 
XS(fs£a)Vy  i.  e.  only  where  an  a  has  been  lost  between  s  and  t.  Hence 
as  the  Skt.  mi-nd-mi,  referred  to  by  Leo  Meyer  G.  A.  1864  p.  325, 
makes  several  parts  from  rt.  tna,  e.  g.  perf.  ma-mdu^  it  will  be  more 
correct  to  start  from  a  rt.  ma,  which  at  a  very  early  time  was  ac- 
companied by  the  weaker  by-form  mi,  just  as  rt.  pa  by  the  weaker 
pi  (No.  371).  Then  fiB-i-mv  can  be  explained  from  this  ma,  as  nls'i-ior 
from  pla.  Schleicher  also  Comp. '  465  assumes  for  the  min  occurring 
in  Latin,  Teutonic  and  Slavonic,  an  older  man.  We  may  thus  connect 
with  this  rt.  also  Skt.  man-dk  a  little,  only,  min-dd  personal  defect, 
which  resemble  Lat.  man-cu-s,  men-da,  men-dieus.  The  Pet.  Diet,  on 
man-(iJ:  reminds  us  of  (i6vo-g,  which  however  from  the  Epic  iiovvo-g 
appears  to  go  back  to  vian-va-8.  —  If  any  one  is  not  content  to  inter- 
pret the  Mivvai  as  *the  little  ones',  they  may  be  explained  as  the 
destroyers ,  the  champions  who  demolish  ranks,  by  referring  to  Skt. 
pra-mind-mi  supero  (cp  Mivca-g?).  —  I  have  now  omitted  the  mimetic 
words  (uvvQO-g  whining,  fiLvvgsiv,  ftivvq^^sad'cci,  Lat.  minurrire,  as 
Fick  Ztschr.  XIX  251  more  correctly  connects  them  with  Skt.  iwi>- 
mitia-$  speaking  indistinctly,  and  adds  Lat.  min-tri-re.  —  From  the 
Keltic  languages  the  following  words  probably  belong  here:  Ir.  min 
small,  tender  (ro-wim  *  very  meek'  F.  A.  92),  Cymr.  mtcyn,  main,  Com. 
muin  tenuis,  exilis  (Z.*  99).  Stokes  Ir.  Gl.  430  compares  these  words, 
whose  primitive  form  seems  to  be  *mdna  or  maina,  with  Gr.  fuef^o-g. 

476)   iiod'o-g  tumult.  —  Skt.  nmth  (ntanth,  math-d-mi)  turn 
round,  twirl,  shake,  manth-a-s,  math-ana-m  rubb- 
ing,  twirling,   preparation   of  butter.  —   O.-N. 
mond-ull  turning  stick.   —   Ch.-Sl.  mft-q  turbo, 
m^t-eit  turbatio,  Lith.  mmt-uri-s  (m.),  metitrure  (f.) 
twirling  stick. 
Benf.  I  258,  II  347,  Miklos.  Lex.   394.  —  The  primitive  form 
of  the  rt.  is  mat,  the  aspiration  in  Greek  as  in  Skt.  is  of  later  origin. 
—  Kuhn  in  his  essay  *The  Origin  of  Fire  and  of  the  Drink  of  the 
Gods'  Berl.  1859  discusses  the  name  TT^o-ftiT^-cv-s  and  its  relation  to 
the  Skt.  pra-mantha-s ,  the  name  of  an  instrument  used  in  kindling 
fire  by  rubbing  pieces  of  wood,  with  other  analogies  in  language  and 
in  practice.    But  the  rt.  fxae  fiavd'av-o)  belongs  to  No.  429,  because 
there  is  no  clear  connexion  in  meaning  with  this  rt.    So  Pott  Ztschr. 
IX  190,  Aufrecht  232.  —  Pictet  II  31   explains  further  how  thia  rt. 
manth  with  its  numerous  derivatives  dating  from  a  very  ancient  time, 
denoted  the  twirling  motion  in  the  preparation  of  butter.    According 
to  Aufrecht  (ut  supra)  the  rt.  occurs  probably,  though  employed  in 
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a  different  aense,  in  Lai  ment-ula.  —  From  Greek  yLO^-av  slSog  ti 
oQXV^fcug  (Hesych.).  may  also  belong  here. 

i      477)   fLOQ'^vQ'Ci)  murmur,  rustle.  —  Skt.  mar-mar-a'S  rust- 
ling X^^JO;  *  rustling.  —  Lat.  mur-mur,  mur- 
mur-d^e.  —  0.-H.-6.  mwr-twur-ow,  mur-mid-dn,  — 
Lith.  mur-m-u  grumble,  mumi'len-ti  murmur. 
Bopp  Gl.,  Benf.  II  39. 

478)  Rt.  jiu  (it;-©  close  (eyes,  mouth),  ftv-o^  short-sighted,  338 
liv-tvda  blind-man's  buflf,  iiv-d-G}  blink,  purse 
the  mouth  up  (jioi'iiv-d-o),  fivlX-(o^  ^i-iivXX-co), 
fiv-xo-g,  iiv-ri-g  a(pa)vog  (Hesych.)  (cp.  ^ivdo-g^ 
fivvdo-gy  iiv-tfj-g^  iivr-tfi-gj  fttt-ro'-g),  fiva-rrj-g 
initiated,  /ivcrrijp-to-i/  secret. 

Skt.  rt  mu^ia-s  dumb. 

Lat.  mti'tU'S,  miissare  murmur,  mutter. 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  I  283,  1216,  Benf.  I  629,  who  compares  Skt. 
niish,  ni-mish  claudere,  tm-mish  aperire  (oculos),  but  this  would  only 
be  legitimate  phonetically,  if  we  derived  mish  (=  mis)  from  mutt ;  cp. 
Kuhn  Ztschr.  II  137  and  No.  6.%  479.  A.  Weber  on  the  other  hand 
Ztschr.  VI  318  starts  from  rt.  mu  bind  (No.  451)  and  Max  Muller 
II  91  agrees  with  him,  translating  mti-ka-8  tongue-bound.  So  Pet. 
Diet.  —  I  do  not  venture  to  decide.  Probably  also  d-iiv-fiiov  (and  a[iv- 
lAog  Hesych.),  fim-fto-g  are  connected  with  this  conception,  together 
with  the  apparently  Aeolic  f»,v(LaQ  fia-fiog  Hesych.  The  co  has  arisen 
by  addition  of  sound  from  v  through  the  middle  stage  ofj  and  (im- 
ofi-g  :  fiv  =  ito-fio-g  :  fv  =  Lat.  ju  (jus  broth);  similarly  with 
iciwv'fiL  from  rt.  ju  bind,  discussed  under  irregular  substitution  of 
sound  fp.  611].  From  the  notion  of  closing  the  mouth  comes  that  of ' 
indistinct  secret  speech  or  detraction  (mussa-re,  mussitare,  O.-H.-G. 
muccazan  mutire,  mutilon  mussitare).  Perhaps  in  another  way  itci-xo-g 
insult,  scorn  is  related,  though  Pauli  Ztschr.  XVIII  14  connects  it 
with  Lat.  maceU'S.  In  Skt.  too  muhhara-s  means  insulting.  —  Again 
as  dva-fiv-siv  dvapXineiv  occurs,  and  as  therefore  the  rt.  must  ori- 
ginally have  denoted  both  opening  and  closing  —  of  the  eyes  as  well 
as  the  mouth  —  we  might  even  regard  as  related  not  only  mu-ti-re 
(Enn.  trag.  fr.  376  Vahl.  ^paJam  mutire  plehejo  piaculum  esV)  or  mut- 
tire,  but  also  fi,v-9-o-g  and  Skt.  mu-Jch-am  mouth,  O.-H.-G.  mu-la, 
mU'iid,  More  remote  are  Gr.  yLvt-a  (^-fiv-occ  and  (ivy-fio  g)  groan, 
sigh,  Skt.  mu-g  sonare,  and  mng-i-o  roar,  closely  connected  with  /At  x- 
d'O'iiai  (ftfftvxa).  —  Ir.  mutt  dumb  (Corm.  Gl.  Transl.  p.  118)  is  a  bor- 
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rowed  word,  though  it  appears  as  an  i-stem.    The  t  is  not  aspirated, 
as  in  posit  positive,  compdrit  &c.  (Z.'  283). 

479)  Rt.  jnub  fivd-og  moisture,   rottenness,   ^vS'd'(o   am, 

moist,  rot,  iivd-aiv-o  moisten,  fivS-akeo-g  moist, 
rotten,   i^vS-dv   rotten  flesh,    iivS-^-g   glowing 
mass  of  metal. 
Skt.  rt.  mid  {mcd-jd-mi)  grow  fat,  mM-Chs,  med-as  fat. 
Goth,  hi-mieiiran  inixQ^siv^  0.  H.-G.  smtzan  illinere, 
M.-H.-G.  snmz  dirt. 
Benf.  I  482,   who  also  compares   pivc-og  loathing,  abhorrence. 
We  should  then  have  to  assume  a  rt.  m^^  expanded  by  a  <r,  or  a  suffix 
-ffofi  as  in  aX-aog,  —  The  German  elucidates  the  interchange  between 
i  and  u.    The  original  form  of  the  root  seems  to  have  varied  between 
smud  and  smid.    Cp.  No.  63,  and  for  the  meaning  p.  113. 

480)  ftv-r-a  fly,  fiov-t-a  maggot  (Hesych.).  —  Ski  ntaksha-s 

fly,  mnkshi'Tca-s  fly,  bee,  Zd.  mdkhshi  midge,  fly  (?). 
339  —  Lat.  mus-ca.  —  O.-N.  my.  —  Ch.-Sl.  mttch-n 

musca,  mtisica  ciilex,  Lith.  muse  fly. 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  I  *  85,  Benf.  I[  43,  whose  etymology  is  erroneous, 
POrstemann  Ztachr.  Ill  47,  Fick  *  386.  —  The  Ch.-Sl.  form  is  for 
mus-Oy  whence  (iv-ta  for  fiva-icc  and  with  a  diminutive  suffix  mns-ca. 
—  If  the  Zend  and  Sanskrit  words  are  related,  we  must  derive  the  u 
of  all  other  languages  from  a,  and  the  8  from  ks  (st.  tnaks),  but  there 
are  objections  to  this.  We  might  trace  the  European  words,  which 
point  back  to  the  stem  mtts,  to  rt.  mus  (Skt.  mush)  steal,  rob,  so  that 
the  fly  would  be  among  insects,  what  the  mouse  was  among  mam- 
mals (No.  483).  So  Aufrecht  Ztschr.  VIII  71.  Miklos.  Lex.  Savelsbei^ 
(Ztschr.  XVI  365),  whose  phonetic  combinations  I  cannot  at  all  ap- 
prove, prefers  to  consider  both  animals  as  named  from  *  blinking^ 
^vBiv,  But  how  can  a  fly  blink?  The  opinion  of  Corssen  Beitr.  31 
that  fiV'L-a  may  have  arisen  from  ftvx-ta  is  without  foundation.  Cp. 
Nachtr.  68,  where  the  Ch.  SI.  ch,  always  the  representative  of  an  s 
in  etymology,  Ib  incorrectly  taken  as  a  guttural.  —  O.-N.  m.y  from 
*m%\-jd,  O.-H.-G.  muccd^  represented  by  the  O.-S.  muggjd  [Eng.  midge] 
probably  does  not  belong  here  [but  cp.  FOrstemann,  Geschichte  des 
Deutschen  Sprachstammes  I  54]. 

—       481)   ^vl-T],  iivX'O-g  mill,  millstone,  fivl-CDd^-Qo-g  miller, 
livXX'io    grind,    iivk-at^    ^vX-oSovt-sg ^    ^vX-ttat 
dentes  molares,  grinders. 
Lat.  mol^j  mol-a,  mol-dnsy  mol-i-tor. 
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Goth,  nialran  aXi^d'Hv^  mcU-v-ja-n  ^wzQifiscVy  O.-H.-G. 

mtd-i  mill,  mel-o  meal,  mul-jorn  crush. 
Ch.-Sl.  md-j-q  (inf.  ml-e-ti),  Lith.  fiial-u  (inf.  mAl-ti) 

grind. 
O.-Ir.  melim  molo  (Z.^  429),  to-mil  imperat.  vescere, 

to-niaU  gen.  to-nialte  edere,  edendi  (Z.*  443,  800). 

Kuhn  *Zur  altesten  Gesch.  der  indog.  V5lker'  p.  16,  Benf.  I  496, 
Schleicher  Ksl.  126,  Pott  W.  II,  1,  536.  —  The  Greek  v  has  here  ap- 
parently developed  from  a.  It  is  of  importance  for  the  history  of 
culture  that  these  words  are  common  to  all  the  European  members 
of  the.  family  of  languages,  but  to  these  alone.  In  Skt.  we  find  the 
remotely  connected  mal-ana-m  rubbing.  —  The  kinship  with  Skt. 
mard  conterere,  coiyectured  by  Bopp  (GL),  seems  not  to  be  direct.  — 
Max  Muller  11  317  assumes  for  the  root  mar  the  fundamental  meaning 
ruby  which  he  thinks  established  itself  with  only  a  slight  modification 
in  these  words  for  *miir.  He  very  acutely  connects  with  this  also 
fta^-va-^at  (No.  468)  and  [irnXo-g  "jiifTjog  *the  toil  and  moil  of  Ares', 
while  he  reconciles  the  rt.  inar  die  (No.  468)  with  this  fundamental' 
notion,  according  to  the  analogy  of  rt.  gar  (No.  130),  by  means  of  the 
idea  *to  rub  oneself  out'.  Ir.  mu-Ienn  pistrinum  is  a  borrowed  word 
and  is  derived  from  Lat.  mohndinum  (Z.*  778,  Stokes  Ir.  Gl.  701). 

482)  (ivQiio-g^  fn5pft-iy|,  (ivQ(ifi'dciv  ant  —  Zend  maoiri 
—  Lat.  form-tea  (?).  —  O.-N.  maur,  Low  Germ. 
tniere  [A.-S.  and  O.-E.  mire,  cp.  pismire].  — 
Ch.-Sl.  mrav-ij  f(t;pfii}|.  —  Arm.  met^en  formicae 
(Z.2  295). 

Pott  W.  n,  2,  202,  Grinun  Gesch.  327,  FOrstemann  Ztschr.  Ill 
50,  MflUenhoff  Glossary  to  Groth's  Quickbom.  —  There  are  two  views 
as  to  the  origin  of  these  words.  The  one  advanced  by  Euhn  Ztschr.  340 
III  66  (cp.  Pictet  I  529)  connects  them  with  Skt.  vam-rd  little  ant, 
rdlmika-8  ant-hill.  Thus  vam  (No.  452)  would  be  the  rt.,  and  the 
insect  would  get  its  name  from  spirting  out  ant-juice.  But  this  is 
opposed  by  the  fact  that  in  none  of  the  other  languages  does  the 
form  correspond  to  this  assumption.  Legerlotz  Ztschr.  X  382  appeals 
to  the  aversion  of  the  Greeks  to  the  conjunction  fi^,  which  brought 
about,  he  thinks,  the  change  of  vamra  into  varma^  and  then  by 
a  substitution  of  fi  for  the  f  into  (iO(f(io,  fttr^fio.  But  even  if  we  con- 
cede this,  the  m  of  the  other  languages  is  not  at  all  explained,  and 
hence  L.  excludes  these  from  the  comparison,  and  considers  that 
formica  has  been  formed  by  *  popular  etymology'  from -a  natural  re- 
semblance to  ferre  micas.    But  compounds  of  this  kind,  with  a  verbal 
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element  prefixed^  are  so  rare  in  Latin  that  they  certainly  never  floated 
before  the  popular  instinct.  —  Schweizer  Ztschr.  XII 304  starts  at  once 
with  formica,  from  which  he  arrives  at  the  rt.  fretn  =»  Skt.  bJwam 
with  the  fimdamental  idea  of  restless  motion.  But  even  if  fitf^fi^ijl 
for  (jpv^fif^l  could  have  originated  hence  *by  assimilation",  we  have 
still  to  account  for  the  form  §vQ(ia^^  po^ftorl  (Hesych.);  and  the  other 
languages  agree  still  worse.  —  Hence  both  attempts  fail  to  solve  the 
problem  of  supplying  an  etymon  for  all  the  names  of  the  ant,  which 
are  closely  related  phonetically.  We  had  therefore  better  leave  the 
Skt.  entirely  out  of  the  question.  In  five  languages  the  iusect  bears 
a  name  which  can  be  readily  traced  back  to  a  rt.  mur.  Such  a  root, 
it  is  true,  nowhere  presents  itself  in  a  verb,  but  we  may  regard  'to 
s^arm'  as  the  meaning,  and  fivifioi  as  related.  §vQ(irj^  and  formicft 
have  perhaps  aiisen  from  this  by  a  kind  of  dissimilation,  (po^fuxa 
fiVQurjna  and  oQiunag  fivQfLfi^  (Hesych.)  are  probably  both  intended 
to  explain  the  Lat.  formica.  —  Very  differently  Bugge  Ztschr.  XX,  15. 
—  Arm.  mericn  is  for  murien,  cp.  Com.  murrian  (Lex.  Comu-Brit.). 

483)  ftvg  mouse,  muscle.  —  Skt.  mush,  musJi-a-s,  mus/i- 

a-ka-s,  nwsti-ika'S  rat,  mouse.  —  Lat.  mus,  mus- 
cuius,  mus-cip'Ula.  —  O.-H.-G.  mm,  —  Ch.-Sl* 
mys't  mouse.    . 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  II,  2,  448,  Schleich.  Ksl.  126.  —  The  rt. 
mii!ih  (mui<h-nd-mt)  with  the  by-form  mush  is  still  extant  in  Skt.  a^ 
a  verb  with  the  meaning  *  steal',  hence  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt 
a«  t^  the  explanation  of  the  word  mouse  as  thief  (cp.  No.  480).  ^* 
like  Ch.-Sl  s  has  sprung  from  s.  The  transference  of  this  animars 
name  to  pai-t^  of  the  body  deserves  notice:  Gr.  fivg  muscle,  iivciv 
muscular  part  of  the  body,  Skt.  mush-ka-s  testicle,  pudendum  muliebre 
(cp.  (ivaxov  TO  dvdgBCov  xal  yvvainsCov  (ioqiov  Hesych.  Fick  '  156), 
Lat.  mus-culu-8y  O.-H.-G.  mus  muscle,  especially  on  the  upper  arm, 
Ch.-Sl.  myii-tca  ^(fccx^mv  (Miklos.  Lex.).  —  But  what  are  we  to  say 
to  tffAUff  6  fiijg  (Hesych.)?  We  find  also  afU-Sy  juvj,  afiivd-a  house- 
mouse,  £(uv^evg.  A  rt.  C|ni  seems  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  these  (cp. 
afUli]  knife):  fundamental  idea  to  gnaw. 

484)  iifOQo-g  (Att.  fiaQo-g)   fool,   fifOQ-La  folly,   (uoQ-o-m 

stupefy,   fi(OQavv-G)  am  foolish,   simple.  —   Lat. 

morU'Sy  mdr'io(n)  fool,  nior-dsu-s. 
341  The  two  derived  words  make  it  probable  that  Lat,  morths  is 

no  borrowed  word.  Pott's  reference  to  the  rt.  ma  (W.  I  282)  ia  less 
probable  than  that  suggested  by  Pictet  Ztschr.  V  330  to  the  Ved. 
mtira-8,  stupid,  purblind.  Perhaps  these  words  all  belong  to  rt  mi* 
(Nq.   478),   so  that  the  stupid  man  would  be  called  a  tnussitando. 
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to  probably  for  of,  as  iu  fuo-fto-g  (No.  478).  •  We  might  also  regard 
as  related  mo-mar  ^sttdtus  apud  SictUos'  Fest.  p.  140. 

485)  oiifiQo-g  rain,  ofi^Q-LO-g  rainy,  oiL^Q-i-to  rain.  — •  Skt. 

abhra-m  storm-cloud,  clouds,  anib-u,  antbh-as  water. 

—  Lat.  imber  (st.  imbti). 
Bopp  GL,  who  very  boldly  (like  Benf.  I  117)  divides  abhra  into 
ap  (water)  and  bhara  (bearing).  Schweizer  Ztschr.  II  66  more  cor- 
rectly groups  together  all  the  words  here  mentioned,  as  coming  under 
the  common  idea  of  water,  and  also  reminds  us  of  d(pQ6'g  foam, 
which  had  been  compared  with  abhra- m  by  Weber.  Medials  and 
aspirates  vary  in  Skt.  as  in  Greek.  See  on  this  point  p.  617.  — 
Bugge  Ztschr.  II  386  holds  Osc.  anafriss  to  be  identical  with  imbri- 
bus.    So  Corssen  I*  163. 

486)  co^o-^  crudus,   crudelis,   oJfto-ny-^  rawness.  —  Skt. 

dma-Sy  ama-s  crudus,  am-la-s  sour,   acidity.  — 

Lat.    am-dfVrS.    —    O.-H.-G.    am-pher    [Mod.-G. 

Ampfer  sorrel].  —  Ir.  6m  raw  (Ir.  61.  90). 

Benf.  II  89,  then  without  regard  to  this  grouping  Ztschr.  VJIl  88, 

Ind.  lect.  Kil.  aest.   1866  p.  Vlll,  Pictet  Ztachr.  V  341.  --  On  the 

O.-H.-G.  ampher  sorrel  cp.  Pictet  I  309,   Kuhn  Beitr.  11  381.     Skt. 

amla-s,  amli  means  also  wood-sorrel,  oxalis  comiculata.    The  by-form 

ambla-8  is  noteworthy  phonetically,  for  its  b  was  the  preliminary  step 

to  the  0.-H.-G.  ph.  —  Pott  W.  II,  2,  163. 

487)  ci(io-g  shoulder,   (oiio-nXattj   shoulderblade.  —  8kt. 

asa-s  shoulder.  —  Lat.  um-e-rti-s,  —  Goth,  ainsa, 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  IP  290,  Aufrecht  Ztschr.  I  283.  —  The  primi- 
tive form  is  amsaSy  whence  Graeco-lt.  omso-s,  Greek  ci[io-g,  but  be- 
sides this  Hesych.  mentions  dfi-i-am  (oito-nXtxTaiy  a  form  in  which 
B  enters  as  an  auxiliary  vowel  as  iu  Lat.  um-e-ru-s  (for  am-e-so-s). 


A  Greek  q  corresponds  in  the  following  eases  to  an 
Indogermanic  r,  and  this  is  retained  as  a  rule  also  in  the 
other  languages;   but  in  some  cases  it  has   passed  into  L 

488)   Rt.  dp  aQ-dQ-L'0X'6  fitted  on,  aQ-(ievo-s  fit,  suiting, 
&(f-^Q-a  suit   {aQ'tiQ'Oxes  near   to  one  another), 
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ccQ-a-a^  riif-ccQ-o-v  fitted  together,  Hq-^-qo-v  joint, 
342  limb,  dQ'tv-(o  fit  together,  prepare,  aQ-tv-g^  ag- 

^-fW)-g  union,  friendship,  aQ-L-^'iio-g  reckoning, 
series,  number,  v-i^Q-i-to-g  uncounted,  ap-fto'-^ 
joint,  shoulder,  ccQ-riO'S  fit,  exact,  ccQ-tc  just,  ex- 
actly, aprt-g-o  prepare,  uq-l-  proper,  good  (aQ- 
eicov^  aQi0to-g)y  aQ-i-^n-ao  please,  aQ-B-xiq  excel- 
lence, aQ-a-xa-G}  be  of  use,  serve,  iQi-TjQ-Tjg  trusted. 

Skt.  rt.  ar  to  hit  upon  anything,  to  attain,  ara-pn 
fit,  fast,  ara-s  spoke  of  a  wheel,  ar-ja-s  attached, 
faithful,  irma-s  arm.  —  Zd.  rt.  ar  go,  air-ya  faith- 
ful, arcta  complete,  ere-the  rectitude. 

Lat.  ar-mUy  ar-mu-Sy  ar-iu-s  limb,  arti-ctdu-s,  ar-U-rey 
ar-td-re  to  fit  in  firmly,  ar-iu-s  narrow,  ar-(ti)-s, 
arti'fcx. 

Goth,  ar-m-s,  O.-H.-G.  aram  arm,  Goth.  U-thu-s  limb. 

Oh.-Sl.  ra-me  d^og^  Lith.  ar-fi  (adv.)  near,  arfy- 
nui'S  (adj.)  near,  drtin-ti  bring  nearer,  O.-Pruss. 
irmo  arm. 

O.-Ir.  dram  gen.  dirme  f.  numerus  (Z.^  241),  dirmhn 
numero  (Z.^  ^435),  rimu  numero,  aestimo  (Z.-  435), 
alt  n.  pi.  ailt  junctura  (Z.^  265,  Corm.  Gl.  Transl. 
p.  117). 

Benf.  1  56.  —  Much  light  is  thrown  upon  this  widely  ramifying 
rt.  by  the  meanings  given  in  the  Pet.  Diet,  for  Skt.  ar-ja-s  and  rt. 
«r,  whose  part.  perf.  act.  fern,  imishi^  except  as  regards  the  varying 
reduplication,  entirely  corresponds  to  the  Gr.  aQ-ccQvCa  fitting.  With 
the  causative  form  ar-pajd-mi,  which  means  fasten,  secure,  are  con- 
nected cc(fn-f~d(av  (o),  aQn-e-dovrj  rope,  cord;  the  aspirate  here  is  in 
the  same  position  as  that  of  ag-iio-g  and  it^  numerous  derivatives 
{ccQfi.oCy  ceQii6t(o,  i^tiov^a).  On  further  extensions  (ifi-a^-r^,  ofi-ag-t^^ 
oft-a^-TC-co,  0fi-7jQ0-g,  6[i-7iQ'Sv-(o,'Oft-d(fio-g)  de  nomine  Homeri  p.  11  sq. 

—  By  the  side  of  Lat.  ar-s  is  Skt.  r-ti-8  in  its  meaning  manner  and 
way.    On  vij^tro-g,  finoatv-TiQixa  cp.  Rumpf  Jahn^s  Jahrb.  1866  p.  85. 

—  The  meanings  develope  themselves  simply  from  the  idea  *tit\ 
which  is  readily  tiiken  transitively,  and 'from  which  the  notions  of 
close  union,  and  also  of  narrowness  (Lat.  ar'tus)  and  straitened 
circumstances,  affliction  (Goth,  ar-m-8  ileetvog)  are  but  little  removed. 
So  also  with  the  transferred  notion  of  suiting,  pleasing  {GtfaUew:)^ 
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which  in  German  too  has  been  formed  from  the  idea  of  coinciding 
{zusammen fallen);  fcp.  cdtwenit.  In  the  Homeric  agcccvxeg  x«ra  dv/xov 
A  136,  ivi  (pQsalv  TiQagev  rjptiv  d  111  we  can  clearly  see  the  trans- 
ition. There  is  a  good  parallel  to  rt^s-ri},  as  far  as  meaning  goes, 
in  M.-H.-G.  tJuo<7C'fit,  proper  behaviour  (Wdmer  Substantivum  Homeric, 
index  p.  17).  The  positive  of  a^t/oy  occurs  in  the  Horn.  voc.  aqig 
(E  31),  as  Ixion  recognized  (Bekker  Horn.  Bl.  196,  Hartel  Ztschr.  f. 
5sterr.  Gymna^ien  1871  p.  604).  —  Cp.  also  Ebel  Ztschr.  VI  452  and 
Leo  Meyer  Bemerkungen  p.  46 ;  the  latter  connects  also  "^9-1^-5,  iqi-q 
with  Skt.  ar-i-s  enemy,  and  the  meaning  of  enemy  with  rt.  ar  strike. 
This  might  be  admitted,  if  we  assumed  that  a  Gr.  ^p  with  a  special 
meaning  was  developed  from  the  rt.  ar.  In  any  case  fQ-i-g  is  not 
to  be  separated  from  iQ-i-d-aj,  iQ-e-d--i^-tii  provoke,  which  remind  U8 
of  Lat.  in-n-to.  —  The  fundamental  meaning  of  this  rt.  can  however  343 
hardly  have  been  anything  but  that  of  motion  in  the  direction  of 
something.  In  most  of  its  applications  this  is  regarded  as  successful, 
attaining  its  goal.  Thus  we  may  connect  without  violence  also  'a^- 
i-od'aij  *'aq-oL-atai  attain ,  which  are  generally  referred  as  aorists  to 
aii^ta^  together  with  aq-o-g  gain  (Aesch.  Suppl.  887)  (cp.  Kuhn  Ztschr. . 
If  460),  But  if  we  remember  that  aiq(o  almost  always  appears  in 
Homer  in  the  fuller  form  dtiQto,  there  is  not  the  least  probability 
that  the  st.  a^q  (for  af^g)  should  have  been  shortened  to  'ap  in  %vSoq 
dqi-o^ai.  The  present  to  these  aorists  is  rather  aq-vv-iuti  (cp.  also 
lLla%''Otqvo-g).  There  is  no  reference  whatever  here  to  the  notion  of 
raising  occurring  in  aigoi.  Hence  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  we  find 
the  fut.  'a^-ovftat  (Schneidewin  ad  Soph.  Aj.  76),  as  distinguished 
from  'dqm  (for  ae^co)  from  a^qcD  (Aesch.  Pers.  796).  Witli  these' 
meanings  ig-i-d'-o-g  day-labourer  is  at  once  seen  to  be  connected, 
probably  also  ^Q-avo-gy  the  primary  meaning  of  which  seems  to  be 
a  collection  of  money.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  particle 
agcc  {ag^  (a)  is  derived  from  this  rt.;  aga  as  an  interrogative  has  the 
greatest  resemblance  to  the  Lith.  interrogative  ar.  —  The  comparison 
.  of  dg^Ciov^  agiatog  with  Skt.  varija-s,  varishfha-s  (vara-s  eximius), 
supported  by  Pott  P  221,  Bopp  Gl.,  Benf  I  321  rests  upon  the  entirely 
unfounded  assumptiop  of  a  J^:  Thiersch  (Gramm.  p.  232,  to  whom  Pott 
aijpeals,  only  thought  he  could  find  traces  of  it  in  agiatov  breakfast, 
and  these  do  not  exist.  —  For  the  *  splitting'  of  the  rt.  ar  into  dp, 
dp,  6p  see  above  p.  49.  Hence  results  a  relationship  of  this  rt.  with 
No.  490,  492,  600.  It  will  be  seen  on  p.  691  that  igxofictt  also  be- 
longs to  it.  —  Pott  W.  II,  1,  78. 

489)    (tQaX'vri^    ^QciX'Vrj-Sf    aQaX'VO-g    spidei,    aQa%V'iO'V 

spider's  web.    —    Lat.  arorncn-s  ard-nea   spider 

and  spider's  web,  ardneu-m  spider's  web,  ardneare. 

FOrstemann  Ztschr.  Ill  66  (cp.  Kuhn  IH  69)  attempts  an  etymq- 
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logy  based  upon  the  equivalent  Skt.  name  ur^a-ndbha-s ,  properly 
*  having  wool  on  the  navel':  but  this  is  verjr  uncertain.  Otherwise 
Max  M<iller  IV  368.  The  true  view  has  been  taken  by  Walter  Ztschr. 
XII  377.  He  deduces  a  rt.  ark  range  one  by  another,  spin,  which  we 
may  regard  as  an  expansion  of  ar.  This  shows  itself,  as  I  have  proved 
Ztschr.  XIII  398,  most  clearly  in  agn-v-g  (by-form  ccQnv-o-v)  net,  which 
is  related  to  this  rt.  precisely  as  Goth,  naii  net  to  O.-H.-G.  nd-ja-n 
(sew),  as  re-te,  probably  for  sri-te  to  ser-o  (No.  518),  and  also  in  aQx- 
dvrj  TO  Qccfina^  cS  tov  azi^fiovcc  iynatanXiiiovaiv  a£  dia^ofiBvai.  Add, 
with  X  for  Q  and  an  inserted  vowel,  iqXccx^dtrj  (Hes.  97/lfxcifrr/)  spindle. 
uQ'd'X-vri  shows  the  same  vowel,  but  preserves  the  q;  x  has  been 
aspirated  Under  the  influence  of  the  v\  cp.  for  this  p.  493.  Hence 
ccQaivri  means  spinner.  If  the  Latin  words  are  not  borrowed  from 
the  Greek  (and  I  should  wish  to  leave  this  an  open  question,  though 
Corssen  I*  634  considers  it  certain)  we  have  here  an  instance  of  re- 
markable special  agreement  between  the  two  languages. 

'     490)  aQO'io  plough,  ago-zi^Q  ploughmau,  ago-to-g  plough- 
ing,   season   for   ploughing,    aQO-tgo-v   plough, 
&QOv-Qa  ploughed  land,  noXv-riQO-g  noXvccQovQog 
(Hesych.). 
g^^  tat.  ar-d-re,  ard-toVy  ard-ti-Oj  ard-tru-m,  arvurs  ago- 

iSiliog^  arvH-m, 

Goth,  ar-jan  aQorgtav^  O.-H.-G.  err-an  arare  [O.-E. 
mr],  ar-t  aratio,  O.-N.  ar  aratio,  ardhr  aratrum. 

Lith.  dr-tiy  Oh.-Sl.  or-a-ti  plough,  Lith.  arima-s 
ploughing,  field,  arkla-s  (Lexica),  Ch.-Sl.  oralo, 
ralo  plough. 

Ir.  ar  aratio,  airim  aro,  arcUfiar  aratruin  (Corm.  Gl, 
1.  3,  Transl.  2.  7),  Corn,  erv,  ereu  ager  (Z.*  131). 

Kuhn  Ind.  Studien  I  351,  Pott  W.  I  293.  —  ar-i-tra-m  oar  has 
nothing  in  common  with  aQO'TQo-v  plough,  except  the  rt.  with  the 
general  notion  of  moving  (No.  488).  In  its  application  to  ploughing 
rt.  ar  (always  retaining  too  its  vowel  a),  is  proper  to  all  the  European 
languages,  as  distinguished  from  the  Oriental.  Whether  iga  earth 
(cp.  Goth.  air:tha),  ^qcc-^s  is  connected  with  these  words  is  doubtful. 
Grimm  Gesch.  54  ff..  Pott  II »  179,  Pictet  II  78.  —  For  Greek,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  agcns'  ccQOTQtdaeig  (Hesych.)  a^o  as  a  de- 
rivative verbal-stem,  is  the  only  form:  this  may  point  back  to  d{fof^ 
so  that  S^oV'Qcc  would  be  for  aQof-Qa.  But  Misteli's  view  (Ztschr. 
XVII  178)  is  also  possible,  that  a^ovifa  is  for  a  reduplicated  a^-o^/cr. 
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—  Corssen  Beitr.  241  raises  some  well-founded  objections  against  the 
connexion  of  armentu-m  with  these  words. 

491)  aQ6'Yiv  (st.  uQiSev),  Ion.  iga-riv,  Ati  a^Qtiv  mascu- 
line, aQU-evHXO'g  of  a  masculine  nature.  —  Skt. 
rshorbha-s  ox,  Zd.  arshan  man,  male. 

Schweizer  Ztschr.  IV  308  following  Benfey's  Sanskrit-Chresto- 
mathie  Glossar.  p.  61,  though  the  latter  formerly  compared  the  tradi- 
tional  J^aqcriv  which  nowhere  occurs,  and  the  f  of  which  is  assumed 
without  any  justification,  with  the  Skt.  vrsha-s,  vrsM  (st.  vrshan), 
vrsihchbha-s  ox;  so  Bopp  Gl.  Accentuationssystem  p.  143,  and  Leo 
Meyer  Ztschr.  V  387.  —  We  may  regard  as  the  root  of  the  words 
grouped  together  here  ars^  Skt.  arsh  flow,  in  the  sense  of  besprinkle ; 
according  to  the  Pet.  Diet,  indeed  this  is  *  related  to  varsh'  so  that 
both  explanations  would  ultimately  come  to  the  same  thing.  Still 
1  do  not  know  why  we  should  consider  that  there  is  any  difficulty 
in  the  relation  of  varsh  to  arsh.  Who  will  contend  that  the  oldest 
language  could  not  have  possessed  two  roots  ars  and  vars  (cp.  No.  497) 
synonymous  but  phonetically  distinct.  —  Sonne  Ztschr.  X  108  derives 
the  surname  of  Dionysos  ElQcctpi'mtri-g  (Ale.  fr.  90  iQifatps-mttj'g)  from 
arsabha-s  (Skt.  r8ha-hha-8\  of  course  as  a  further  derivative  —  so  that 
it  would  mean  fertilizer.  I  do  not  attempt  to  determine  whether 
ari€(t)-8  belongs  here,  mainly  because  of  the  fem.  ama  Paul.  Epit.  20 
and  Lith  erifti-s  lamb. 

'  492)  Rt.  ^p  aii(p'i]Q'rjs  double-oared,  ^aXi-ijQ-fjg  rowing 
through  the  sea,  nevttixovt-oQO'g  fifty-oared  ship, 
iQ'i'XYi-gy  viC'YiQ'i'Xri-g  oarsman,  iQ-e-oia  rowing, 
crew  of  rowers,  iQ-i-ae-ia  row,  iQet-^o-g  oar. 

Skt.  ar-i'tra-s  (adj.)  driving,  ar-i-trchs  (subst.)  oar, 
ar-i-trchtn  helm,  ar-i-td  (st.  aritar)  oarsman. 

Lai  ra-H'S,  rS-mu-s,  remrig-iu-my  tri-retn-i-s.  345 

O.-N.,  A.-S."  dr,  M.-H.-G.  rie-me  oar  (Low  G.  reem), 
O.-H.-G.  ruo-dar. 

Lith.  ir-ti  row  (1  sing.  pres.  ir-i-u),  ir-kla-s  oar. 

Ir.  im-rad  they  rowed  about,  raissid  they  rowed 
(Chron.  Scot.  p.  10),  ramhaim  'I  row,  travel', 
iofn-raim,  ioni-ranihaim  'I  sail  or  row'  (O'R.). 

Kuhn  Ind.  Studien  I  353,  Pott  IV  279,  W.  I  294,  Benf.  II  306, 
who  also  adds  to  this  group  xv^-f ^-t^a-o  and  compares  the  first  syll- 
able with  nv(i§fj]  but  nviifijj  is  too  rare  in  the  meaning  boat  —  pro- 
bably originally  only  poetical,  like  *  shell'  (No.  80)  •—  to  make  this 
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explanation  plausible;  otherwise  the  form  Hvii-SQv^trj-g,  according  to 
E.  M.  Aeolic,  might  easily  be  connected  with  it.  —  By  the  side  of 
the  i-t.  ar  Gr.  ^p,  which  underlies  these  words,  there  is  also  the  meta- 
thesized  ra,  appearing  most  plainly  in  ra-ti-s.  I  have  intentionaJlj 
omitted  from  the  words  in  -i^grjg  quoted  in  the  text  t^i-iJ^-ijj,  for  the 

*  three-decker  \  like  di-ijQ-sg  the  second  stor^^  derives  its  name  from 
rtr.  dp  fit.  Schweizer  (Ztschr.  Ill  353)  is  right  in  counting  among 
the  words  of  the  cognate  languages  O.-H.-G.  ruo-dar  (uo  from  a) 
against  differing  views  on  the  part  of  Bopp  (Vergl.  Gr.  Ill  202)  and 
Pictet  II  185,  igiaato  =  iQfT-j<o  points  to  a  noun- stem  iQBtci,  as 
nvQicofo  to  TtvQfTO  (nom.  nvQszo-g  fever);  cp.  Ebel  Ztschr.  IV  335. 
We  may  probably  add  the  town-names  'E^cr^ia,  'EgBtsao-g  (''E^fiFaj). 
But  also  words  which  denote  motion  forwards  on  land,  like  Skt. 
ratha-s,  Lith.  rdt-a-s,  Lat.  rot-a  [Germ.  li(uf}  wheel,  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated; especially  as  Skt.  ar-i-tra-m  denotes  not  only  rudder,  but  also, 
according  to  the  Pet.  Diet.,  *a  part  of  a  carriage',  and  as  O.-Ir.  ara 
fcen.  arad  auriga  (orig.  part.  pres.  act.,  Z.^  255)  certainly  also  belongs 
here.  But.  Lat.  rot-a  cannot  be  separated  from  rot-undn-s^  the  form 
of  which,  pointing  as  it  does  to  a  derived  verbal-stem  roto^  I  have 
explained  in  the  Symbola  philolog.  Bonn.  I  278.  The  Pet.  Diet,  com- 
pares with  V7C  riQ-i-TTi-g  Skt.  ai-a-ti-s  servant,  help.  This  meaning 
suits  well  enough  the  wider  use  of  vnriQhi^-g,  but  not  the  narrower 

*  oarsman*,  which  the  word  with  its  derivatives  certainly  has.  Hence 
ar-a-U-8  may  have  been  derived  directly  from  the  fundamental  notion 
of  going,  striving  (cp.  No.  273),  vitrigstri-g  on  Greek  soil  immediately 
from  that  of  rowing.  —  On  the  difference  between  rts.  ^p  and  dp,  st. 
aqo,  cp.  No.   490. 

493)  Rt.  dp,  Fep  Horn.  ei!Q-(o  say  {iQ-i-G}^  stQfi-xa  for 
e-JrQYi-7ca^  i^QTJ'd-riVj  QYj-rO'g  for  J^Qfj-ro-s),  ^ij-rop, 
Aeol.  §Qri'X(DQ  orator,  ^ri-rga  (Elic  J^QcctQo)  decree, 
Q^'fia  word,  ^rj-Oc-g  speech,  elQ^-vri  agreement, 
peace,  Qi]-6K-o-iievG}v  Xeyoiisvcav  (Hes.). 

Lat.  vtr-bn-m,  Umbr.  verf-aU  =  verbale. 

Goth,  vatir-d  word,   anda-vaurd  answer,  ga-vaurd-i 

O.-Pruss.  ivlr-de  word,  Lith.  vdr-da-s  name. 

Again  an  European  root,  which  has  nothing  certainly  correspond- 
ing in  the  Oriental  languages.  Cp.  Corssen  I*  171.  For  it  is  very 
346  doubtful  whether  Skt.  bnt  =  Zd.  mru  (Pott  W.  I  1226)  belongs  here. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Fick's  groupings  (162).  —  On  the  Greek 
forms  see  Ahrens  Formenlehre  p.  116,  D.  Aeol.  34,  36,  226,  Ebel 
Ztschr.  XIII  458,  Hoffmann  Quaestt.  Homer.  U  48.     The  latter  finds 
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a  distinction  in  Homer  as  regards  the  digamma  between  the  decid- 
edly digammatized  words  which  mean  say,  and  those  which  mean 
ask.  Anyhow,  these  distinct  words  are  not  to  be  confused,  as  is  often 
done.  For  even  if  the  notion  of  asking  in  siQ-o-ftai,  inf.  aor.  igiad'ai 
may  be  arrived  at  from  a  phrase  like  *I  get  said  to  me\  this  is  quite 
impossible  for  iQeioiifv  let  us  ask  A  62,  igitov  seeking  (p  31.  Now 
as  we  have  unmistakeably  belonging  to  these  words  not  merely  igto- 
tav  and  igssiveiv  ask,  but  also  ^gewa  a  tracing  (cp.  Bugge  Ztschr. 
XX,  9)  igsvvav  to  trace  out,  a  chasm  opens  between  these  words  and 
those  of  saying,  which  cannot  be  filled  up.  I  should,  without  any 
more  hesitation,  give  by  the  side  of  rt.  Fep  say,  a  root  ^p  seek,  and 
even  connect  ^Qca-g  with  the  latter,  did  there  not  appear  in  the  Ion. 
(lq-(otdfo  and  in  the  Hem.  fut.  figriaoiiat,  I  shall  ask  rj  237,  t  104,  509 
a  fuller  initial  syllable,  which  points  to  the  loss  of  a  consonant. 
Hoffmann's  suggestion  of  quaero  is  of  course  incorrect,  if  only  because 
in  this  word  r  is  for  an  earlier  s.    Hence  the  only  result  at  which 

I  can  confidently  arrive  is  the  separation  of  the  two  series  of  words. 

—  Diefenbach  Goth.  Wtb.  I  199,  Benf.  11  6,  where  many  strange  com- 
binations are  to  be  found.  —  On  sig/ivrj  cp.  Giese  Aeol.  D.  187.  — 
o-aq-Ci-on  chat  {paqia-tv-g^  6aQi6-tq-gy  o-uQO-g)  may  probably  be  re- 
garded as  a  reduplicated  form  for  J^a-fctQ-ii-oa.  Otherwise  Bugge 
Stud.  IV  337. 

494)  iQa^'ivd^o-gj  oQofio-g  chick-pea.  —  Lat.  ervti-ni,  er- 

vilia,  —  O.-H.  G.  araweiz,  O.-S.  erwet. 

Pott  P  117,  Benf.  II  313,  Hesych.  Xb^Cv^ioi  iQi§iv»oi,  —  Lat.  v 
=  Gr.  p  as  vicia  ^inCo-v.  —  On  the  termination  Lobeck  Paralip.  244. 

—  For  the  German  words,  which  are  possibly  borrowed,  Grimm  Gr. 
n  222.  —  a^-axo-g,  later  agctx-og^  a  kind  of  pulse  seems  to  be  of 
kindred  root.  —  Cp.  No.  623  b. 

495)  'EQivvg.  '—  Skt.  Saranju-s. 

Kuhn  Ztschr.  I  439  ff.,  where  he  points  out  some  remarkable 
coincidences  between  the  Arcadian  legend  of  Demeter  Erinys  related 
by  Pausan.  VIH,  25  and  the  Vedic  legends  of  Saranjus.    Max  Mailer 

II  482  agrees  with  this  etymology,  though  in  a  different  sense.  For 
him  'EQivvg  too  is  the  blush  of  dawn,  while  Sonne  Ztschr.  X  121  sees 
in  it  the  storm-cloud.  —  The  spir.  lenis  appears  in  the  place  of  the 
aspirate  as  in  the  copulative  a  =  a,  sa  (No.  598).  t  points  to  an  i 
that  has  found  its  way  in  from  the  final  syllable  (cp.  %qiv-(o  for 
TLQi-vjca  Aeol.  x^^vvo)),  for  the  spelling  with  one  v  is  the  better  esta- 
blished, according  to  L.  Dindorf's  note  in  Steph.  Thesaurus.  No 
stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  ei  which  once  occurs  in  an  inscription 
(C.  I.  II  p.  353),  any  more  than  on  the  isolated  v  (0.  I.  I  916).  — 
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But  we  may  notice  the  Macedonian  form  preserved  by  Hesych.  'AQaw- 
ticiv  *EQivvat;  Pott  discusses  this  (Personennamen  p.  107)  reminding 
us  of  CCQ4X  curse,  without  deciding  anything  as  to  its  origin. 

347      496)   [^(HO^]  Ion.  eiQ-og,  ig-vo-v  wool,  ig-lv-to-g^  igeov-g 

woollen. 
Skt.  ura  in  ura-hhra-s  ram,  i.  e.  wool-bearer,  iira- 

W-s  ram,  urd  sheep,  «r-j?a-m,  urt}d  wool. 
Lat.  vell-us,  viU-ii-s. 
Goth,  tmlla  wool,  vuilarei-s  fuller. 
Lith.  vtl-na  wool,  vUn-oni-s  woollen,  Ch.-Sl.  vlu-na 

wool. 
Cymr.  gulan  lana  (Z.*  130.  822). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  II,  1,  666,  Benf.  II  296,  Schleich.  KsL  129, 
Diefenbach  Goth.  Wtb.  I  184.  —  The  rt  is  rightly  taken  to  be  tbe 
var  cover,  which  is  preserved  in  Skt.  Hence  Skt.  var-a^  shortened 
into  Mr-a,  rar-pa  shortened  ur-t^a  =  J^iq-i-v{a)  in  iQ-iv-so-s,  The  form 
vara  has  also  been  preserved  in  var-varo-s  woolly-haired,  discussed 
under  No.  394.  The  initial  digamma  has  disappeared  in  Greek  with- 
out leaving  a  trace.  The  shortest  substantive  ^Q-og  is  merely  hypo- 
thetical; for  we  actually  find  only  sIq-os  with  Ionic  lengthening,  and 
the  compound  ev-SQ-og.  As  we  have  in  Skt.  Lith.  and  Slav,  a  form 
with  a  nasal  suffix,  it  is  natural  to  explain  the  double  I  as  originating 
in  In  J  not  only  in  Goth.  vtUla  but  also  in  Lat.  vettus  (cp.  Corssen 
Beitr.  327).  Even  in  Greek  there  is  not  wanting  a  form  in  which 
the  r  has  passed  into  X,  for  the  kinship  of  ovXo-g  curly  (ovZo-Tij(r)s, 
ovlo-d'Qii)  has  long  been  recognized.  —  To  the  words  with  the  harder 
liquid  seem  to  belong  also  Gr.  aQv-sg  lambs,  dgv-sio-g  ram,  noXv- 
i^r^v  rich  in  sheep;  for  the  forms  pat^v-iov  aQviov^  ^d^-ixoi  agvBg 
(Hesych.)  and  the  proper  name  faQvatv  on  a  Boeotian  inscription 
(Ahrens  D.  Dor.  46,  AeoL  170)  point  to  an  initial  labial.  There  are 
traces  of  this  remaining  in  the  Iliad  too  (Hoffinann  Quaest.  Horn. 
II  89),  so  that  I.  Bekker  writes  fagvmv.  The  double  ^  in  noXv-f^tjp 
arose,  we  must  suppose,  from  /^  as  in  ^(^jif-^ij-v,  so  that  we  must 
assume  an  old  double  form  /a^-y,  fga-v.  The  second  form  is  pre- 
served as  fr,v  in  later  authors,  and  in  the  derived  (qv-i^  «*  af^otnUg 
sheepskin,  *PrJvfta.  a^y-fto-^  with  the  distinctive  accent  is  a  deriva- 
tive like  the  adjective  aQVfiog,  but  it  has  a  decided  analogue  in  the 
Skt.  iirztdju-8  ram  (=  t^artud-ju-s).  It  is  very  hard  to  determine 
whether  the  O.-H.-G.  ram  ram,  compared  by  FOrstemann  Ztschr. 
I  496,  is  related,  because  we  must  also  take  into  consideration  Lith. 
er-yti-s  lamb  and  Lat.  a-rie-(t)-8  with  their  initial  vowels;  and  these 
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have  certainly  nothing  iio  do  with  this  rt.  and  have  been  mentioned 
under  No.  491.  —  Cp.  further  Grimm  Gesch.  35,  Pott  IP  407. 

497)  ega-ri  (Horn.  iiQ6'Yi^  Cret.  &eQ6'a),  eQiS-ri  dew,  iQarj- 

si-g  dewy.  —^  Skt.  varsh-a-s,  varsh-a-m  rain,  ri 
varsh  varsh-a-ti  pluit.  —  O.-Ir.  frass  shower  of 
rain. 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  II,  2,  468,  Benf.  1  327.  —  The  vowel  pre- 
fixed in  the  epic  form,  as  in  that  preserved  in  Hesych.  (asQaav  xriv 
Sqooov  KgrftBg)  points  clearly  enough  to  f  (Ahr.  d.  Dor.  61).  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  Skt.  ras-a-s  juice,  water,  Lat.  ro-s,  Ch.-Sl.  ras-a, 
Lith.  rasa  dew,  which  remind  us  also  of  the  rt.  ars  discussed  under 
No.  491,  are  related,  and  that  they  have  lost  an  initial  Van?  So 
Pott  conjectures  (cp.  Corssen  Beitr.  506)  and  he  even  compares  dgoc-o-g, 
on  which  Kuhn  Ztschr.  II  138  offers  very  different  conjectures.  — 
With  regard  to  the  meaning  it  is  noteworthy  that  Hesych.  quotes  on  348 
?Qcrj  also  voticCy  ofi^x^rj.  As  from  rt.  ars  comes  aga-r^Vy  so  from  rt. 
vars  come  Skt.  vrsh-an,  which  kept  closer  to  the  original  meaning 
(M.  Mailer  Asiatic  Society  March  1868  p.  10).  —  As  the  ri  in  Skt. 
never  means  anything  but  rain  it  is  unsafe  to  compare  with  Benfey 
the  Hom.  dno-fsQai  tore,  swept  away,  dnoiQCus  with  the  second 
syllable  long:  this  is  more  probably  connected  with  an-avQ-d-mj  dno- 
vQ-a-g,  and  even  with  fig^Biv  to  go  away,  where  there  is  undoubt- 
edly an  initial  digamma.  Cp.  Pott  IT  *  696,  where  Lat.  verrere  sweep 
is  also  mentioned.  —  Ir.  frass  must  be  traced  back  to  *vr<i8-ta, 
O'Reilly  has  it,  with  the  meaning  *  shower,  hail\  In  the  L.  U.  we 
find:  aid  lim-sa  hd  frass  do  nemarmaU  'it  seems  to  me  as  if  it  were 
a  shower  of  pearls'  (Joum.  I  p.  376). 

498)  igcoSto-s  {^coSto-g)  heron.  —  Lat.  ardea. 

Pott  V  213,  Fdrstemann  Ztschr.  Ill  56,  Benf.  II  6.  —  Probably 
there  is  some  connexion  or  other  with  the  word  which  Hesych.  s.  v. 
ccQafkog  explains  by  iQmSiog,  Instead  of  this  form,  which  violates  the 
alphabetical  order,  some  conjecture  agagog.  —  We  can  hardly  sup- 
pose that  the  Lat.  word  is  borrowed,  but  must  rather  assume  a  com- 
mon primitive  form  ardja,  so  that  co  would  have  to  be  taken  as 
one  of  the  many  auxiliary  vowels,  which  are  lengthened  to  avoid  too 
many  short  syllables.  —  Herodian  indeed  taught  that  the  true  spelling 
was  Iqtp^iog  {nsql  fLOvi^qovg  Xi^smg  p.  57,  Lehrs,  Herod.  I  p.  116 
Lentz),  but  this  perhaps  was  only  to  favour  his  derivation  from  qo{^<o, 

499)  svQV-g  wide,  evqv-v-g)  widen,  evQ-og  width,  breadth. 

—  Skt.  urU'S  (fern,  urv-i)  wide  (comp.  var-ijas), 
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mni-gd-ja-m  wide  room,  uru-^aksMs,  (Jkikshas  eye) 
wide-seeing.     Zd.  uru  vouni  wide. 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  I^  221,  Benf.  I  79.  —  An  initial  metathesis  has 
taken  place,  svqv  :  varu  =  navQO-g  :  parvus^  vevQO-v  :  nervu-s. 

T — ,     500)    Rt.  6p  op-in;-fifc,  oQ-tv-ca^  oQo-d^-vv'CO  (fut.  oqco^  aor. 
Sq-oq-O'v)   excite,    oQ-GJQ-a   am    excited,    raised, 
cip-ro  raised  himself,  oq-6o  {oq-0£o)  raise  thyself, 
OQ-d-ovto  they   broke  up,    oq-ov-co  hurj   myself, 
av-oQov-cD  spring  up,   ovq-o-v  room,    diax-ovQa 
(pi.)  casts  of  a  quoit. 
Skt.  rt.  ar  r-no-mi  (aor.  dr-a-m  3  sing.  aor.  m.  dr-ta 
=  c5p-ro)  raise  myself,  struggle  upwards,  excite, 
tr  to  raise  oneself,  excite.     Zd.  rt.  ir  raise  one- 
self, rise  (of  stars). 
Lat.  or-i-o-r,  or4u-s^  or-igo', 
Benf.  I  63,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  11  396,  469,  Pott  W.  11,  1,  3.  —  The 
individual  meanings  of  the  Skt.  words  were  demonstrated  first  in  the 
Pet.  Diet.:  previousl;^  only  the  colourless  'ire',  and  since  Westergaard 
also  ^adoriri,  excitare''  were  known.    The  i  in  tr  has  come,  as  is  often 
the  case,  from  a.    The  rt.  is  the  same  as  that  discussed  under  Nos. 
488,  490,  491,  but  even  before  the  separation  of  the  European  nations 
from  each  other,  this  parted  off  into  three  forms  dp,  ^p,  6p  with  the 
three  vowels,  and  essentially  diiferent  meanings.    In  this  case  we  can 
349  see  with  unusual  clearness  the  closer  community  of  tbe  Greeks  and 
Italians  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Indians  and  Iranians  on  the  other. 
-  On  the  ov  of  oQ-ov-to  Ztschr.  Ill  77.  —  Bugge  Stud.  IV  327  proves 
that  this  rt.  occurs  also  with  meaning  *  shoot  forth,  grow',  so  orttU 
Lucr.  I  212,  and  connects  with  it,  probably  with  justice,  Norweg. 
t-unne,  rune  with  the  fully  equivalent  ^g-vog  (cp.  dfj-vog,  ixvos^  ^^- 
vog)  which  I  previously  placed  under  623  b.    We  may  add  O.-N.  renna 
shoot-forth,  grow  quickly.    Isolated  «  by  o  as  in  ?Qfia  under  No.  602. 

■  ^'  501)  Rt.  op,  Top  ixl  oQ-o-vrac  look  after  (3  sing.  plpf. 
iTcl  op-0Jp-£^),  ovQ'O-g  guard,  watchman,  im-ovQ-o-g 
overlooker,  (pQovQ-O'S  (TCQo-oQo-g)  guard,  (pQovQci 
watch,  guard,  xL^ia-oQO-g  {rificoQO'g)  guardian  of 
honour,  avenger,  TtvlcC'OQo-g^  ^QCDQo-g  door- 
keeper, Sqcc  care,  protection^  OQa-o  (i-dga-xccj 
icoQCD-v)  see,  oQa-^ia  look,  a-oQa-ro-g  invisible. 
Lat.  ver-C'O-r,  ver-i-tu-s,  vere-cundU'S,  re-ver-e-o-r. 
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Goth,  vars  visan  to  be  careful,  ware,  O.-HL-G.  ivar 
intentus,  giwar  aware,  toar-a  intuitio,  consideratio, 
enra,  M.-H.-G.  «?ar  nemen  eines  dmges,  to  beware 
of  a  thing,  O.-S.  war-o-n  animadyertere,  obser- 
vare,  Goth,  dauravar-d-s  dugoQog  door-ward, 
0.-H.-G.  warten  videre,  exspectare,  cayere,  war-t, 
war-to  custos. 

Cymr.  Com.  gtoeUaf  for  *velam  yideo  (Z.*  508  fF). 

Pott  W.  II,  1,  682,  Benf.  n  297,  Diefenbach  Goth.  Wtb.  I  201, 
210,  DOderlein  Gloss.  2274,  where  the  explanation  here  given  of  ini 
d'  dviQsg  ia^Xol  SQOvrai  (g  104),  oqovxo  (y  471),  ogrnQSi  (^  112),  which 
is  supported  by  an  old  interpretation,  and  is  defended  by  Lobeok 
against  Buttmann  A.  Gr.  IE  260,  is  confirmed  by  sound  arguments. 
—  For  the  peculiarities  of  the  augment  Ebel  Ztschr.  IV  171.  The 
existence  of  the  f  is  further  proved  by  paQot  otp^aX^MiC  (Hesych. 
Suid.),  by  nvXavi^og^  nvlBvqoq  =  nvhoqog  (Hesych.)  and  by  the  vowel 
in  composition,  though  on  the  other  hand  we  find  even  in  O  178 
ovSivoamifog.  The  length  of  the  o  in  the  Homeric  nvXa-caqo-g  Is  seen 
to  arise  from  a  transposition  of  quantity,  if  we  compare  Dor.  xt^- 
OQO-ff  (Ep.  Ttfii^-opo-g):  hence  ziftatQog  is  'honour-ward'.  —  For  the 
meaning  see  Introduction  p.  99.  —  The  root  will  recur  in  other  uses 
on  p.  574. 

502)   oQ-^i^  rush,  impulse,  oQfia-(o  press  on,  rush,  ay- 
oQfii],  oQfifj-tTJQiO'V  incitement,  starting-point  of 
a  moyement. 
Skt  rt  sar  {sar-d-mi,  si-sar-mi)  ire,  fluere,  in  com- 
pounds also  aggredi,  irruere,  excitare,  sar-arfn, 
sar-as  water,  sar-it  flood.  —  Zd.  har  go. 
Pott  W.  II,  1,  658,  Benf.  I  60.  —  The  proper  meaning  of  the 
Skt.  rt.  is  unfortunately   stiU  obscure,   and  hence  some  doubts  still 
exist  as  to  its  compounds.    Kuhn  in  Hanpt's  Ztschr.  YI  p.  131  com- 
pares oQfii^  with  the  Indie  Saramdj  and  Sarameja'S  the  son  of  the 
latter  with  the  Gr.  'EgfisLd-g  (B^fir-g),  ascribing  to  both  o^fnj  and 
saraimd  the   meaning   'storm'.    (Ztschr.   IV  27).    Hence   Kuhn   and 860 
Welcker  (GOtterl.  I  342)  are  fundamentally  agreed  about  the  etymon, 
though  they  take  it  in  very  different  ways,  while  Max  Mflller  Lect. 
II  468  regards  'E^fisiccg  as  Hhe  dawn-son*.     [Cp.  also  Cox,  Aryan 
Mythology  U  231].    \  have  still  some  difficulties  with  regard  to  the 
name  of  the  God  because  of  the  Greek  appeUativa  I^/taio^,  l^fiijysvff, 
^Qftrivevca,  which  resemble  *EQ(t>s£ag  in  sound,  but  are  still  unexplained. 
I  cannot  think  of  deriving  them  simply  from  the  name  of  the  God 

CtniTnTS,  Etymology.  28 
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(Pott  Ztschr.  VI  46);  at  any  rate  I  ahould  not  be  able  to  quote  any 
name  of  a  God  used  thus.  —  On  the  other  hand  f^fwr  in  ^Qfi  oSv- 
vdtov  (J  117)  must  be  added  here.  The  word  has  evidently  the  mean- 
ing of  the  later  a(poQfiri,  The  forced  explanation  &om  igeidto  can 
satisfy  no  one.    The  isolated  €  as  in  i^vog  under  No.  500. 

503)  oQvt-g  (st.  oQvc,  oQvid-^  Dor.  oqvix),  oQva-o-v  bird. 

—  Goth,  ara  (gen.  arins),  O.-H.-G.  aro,  am  eagle 

[Aar\.  —  Ch.-Sl.  ort-liiy  Lith.  ereli-s  (also  eri^s) 

eagle. 

Grimm  Qesch.  1021.  --  Benfey's  objection  (I  332),  that  a-OQv-o-g 

proves  the  existence  of  J^,  has  no  weight,  for  this  late  word  in  its 

isolation  can  no  more  prove  the  initial  labial  than  a-onto-Sy  a-oQiio-s 

prove  one  in  the  case  of  the  roots  there  concerned.  —  Benfey's  ia:«at- 

ment  II  252  is  erroneous.    The  ^  as  against  the  Dor.  z  "'^^  occupy 

us  on  p.  486.  —  Ebel  Ztschr.  V  66  conjectures  as  the  rt.  6p  (No.  500), 

so  that  the  bird  would  be   denoted  as  the  *upstriving'.  —  For  the 

names  of  the  eagle  Pictet  I  456.    Perhaps  the  name  of  the  Thracian 

king  X>QoXo-s  or  "Ologo-gj  transmitted  also  to  the  father  of  Thucydides, 

belongs  here.    The  form  of  it  reminds  us  most  of  the  Slavonic  words. 

504)  oQ-og  (Ion.  ovQog)  mountain,  ^OQi^-xri-g^  oqeC-xri-g^ 

oge-LO-g  (Ion.  ovgaco-g)  dwelling  in  the  mountains, 
oQsi-vo-g  mountainous,  dwelling  in  the  mountains, 
oQ-ev-g  (pvQ-av-g)  mule. 

Skt.  gir-i-s,  Zd.  gairi  mountain  (gen.  garois), 

Ch.-Sl.  gor-a  mountain. 

Bopp  GL,  who  from  the  Zd.  and  Ch.-Sl.  form  justly  deduces 
an  older  stem  gar-%  for  the  Skt.;  so  Schleich.  Ksl.  103,  Ebel  Ztschr. 
V  65.  — -  A  trace  of  /  is  preserved  in  Bo4(a-g,  BoQ-ia-g  (ThtsQ-fio^ 
ctoi),  in  case  this,  as  is  not  improbable,  means  properly  'mountain- 
wind'  [cp.  Italian  tratnontand].  Hence  I  take  gar  as  the  rt.,  whence 
yfoQj  J^oQ  (j5o^),  09  were  developed.  The  suffix  is  xiifFerent  in  all 
three  families  of  speech.  —  Cp.  ccla  by  the  side  of  yaicc  (No.  132) 
and  below  p.  474.  From  ov(fog  we  may  perhaps  assume  a  suffix  -vas; 
cp.  ovd-ag^  pul'ViSy  cad-d-ver. 

505)  o^^o-g  OS  coccygis,  rump,  ovQci  tail,  ovQaxo-g,  ovq- 

la%Q-g  the  extreme  end.  —  0.-H.-G.  ars  anus. 
Pott  I*  123,  Benf.  I  103.  —  o^qo-g  for  oqao-g,  ovgd  with  com- 
pensatoiy  lengthening.  —  Perhaps  Lat.  urr-uncu-m  *quod  in  infima 
spica'  Varro  R.  R.  I  48,  2  is  related.  —  Otherwise  Bugge  Ztschr. 
XX  30. 
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506)  OQo-g   (p^$6g)   late    ovQo-g   whey.    —    Skt.   sarorS 

curdled  milk  —  Lat.  seru-m  whey.  —  Lith. 
hiri'S  large  cheese,  Ch.-Sl.  syru  tvqoS' 
Pott  I^  123,  Benf.  II  69.  —  The  spir.  lenis  instead  of  the  aspi- 
rate, which  we  should  have  expected  in  place  of  «,  as  in  ixsog  (No. 
208),  ono-g  =  stUM-s.  —  Any  connexion  with  ovqo-v  (No.  610),  certain  861 
as  it  seems  to  Passow,  is  untenable;  but  as  the  same  word  in  Skt. 
means  also  salt  and  sara-m  (No.  602)  water,  other  connexions  are 
suggested  [cp.  Germ,  rennen  run  and  rtnnen  curdle].  As  oQo-g  is  the 
oldest  form,  o^^og^  which  is  perhaps  expanded  by  the  use  of  another 
suffix,  cannot  be  any  obstacle  to  this  comparison,  as  Pictet  11  30  con- 
siders it. 

507)  o^v^,  —  Ski  vartakorSy  vartakd,  vartaJci  quail. 
Benf.  I  3S4,  FOrstemann  Ztschr.  Ill  53,  Kuhn  68.    The  Skt.  form 

iXrtikd  quoted  by  the  last  is  not  given  in  the  Pet.  Diet.  —  A  J^  in 
Greek  is  established  by  yoQtv^  ogtv^  Hesych.  The  genitive  ogrvx-og 
quoted  by  grammarians  (cp.  L.  Dindorf  in  Steph.  Thes.  s.  v.  contains 
the  earlier  x,  which  was  afterwards  weakened  into  y.  The  suffix  is 
therefore  the  k  common  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  case  of  the  names 
of  birds.  The  rt.  in  Skt.  is  held  to  be  vart  =  Lat.  vertere,  whence 
also  vart-uka-s  rotundus.  Pictet  I  495  explains  this  from  the  custom 
of  these  species  of  birds  to  roll  round  on  the  ground. 

508)  aQvy-^o-g,  aQvy-ij^  Sgvy-^a  a  roaring,  howling.  — 

Lat.  rug-i-Oy   rugi-tU'S,  —  Ch.-Sl.  ryJcrna^-ti  rnQv- 

Pott  I*  213,  Benf.  II  6.  —  Both  compare  also  words  which 
point  to  an  Indogermanic  k,  like  the  Slavonic  verb  and  O.-H.-G.  rdh-6-n 
rugire.  According  to  this  a  weakening  from  k\^  g  would  be  probable 
(cp.  fivx-a-o-ju-cft  and  Lat  mug-i-o).  —  The  verb  6(^ym  or  oifvydva 
quoted  by  Benfey  and  also  by  Pictet  Ztschr.  VI  183  is  nowhere  to 
be  found.  oQpyfLo-g  in  Hesych.  is  probably  rightly  explained  by 
pQvxitog  instead  of  the  traditional  §Qvx6fisvog.  OQvy-fiado-g  ifjofpog, 
xtvnog,  oQvyfiddsg  ^oqv^oi  look  like  mere  corruptions  of  the  better 
established  6qviuay86-g,    Cp.  co^v-o)  (No.  528). 

509)  ovQav6-g  (Aeol.  Aqavo-g^  ogavo-g)  heaven,  firmament, 

palate,  ovQav-to-g  heavenly,  ovQavv-cov-sg  caelites. 
—  Skt.  Varum-s  God  of  water,  ^all-embracing' 
(Pet.  Diet.). 

Benf.  I  324  (otherwise  II  298),  Pott  W.  U,  1,  654.  —  Kuhn 
Ztschr.  I  457  *  Varn^a-s  in  its  oldest  form  equivalent  to  Gr.  Ov(fav6-g, 

28* 
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later  God  of  the  waters,  which  are  called  the  wives  of  Varuina\  — 
Schweizer  III  387  against  Bopp,  who  derives  ovifavo-s  from  Skt  tntr^ 
rain  (No.  497).  —  The  root  of  this  old  word  is  var  cover.  For  the 
Aeolic  forms  see  Ahr.  93,  101. 

510)  ovQo-v  urine,   ovQ-i-(o  pass  urine  (impf.  iov^ow)^ 

ovQavfj^  ovQ'q^Qay  ovqt^'Iuc.  —  Skt.  vdri  water. 
Zd.  vara  rain,  vdreiiU  it  rains.  —  Lat  ur-twa, 
urin-d-ri  dive,  wrind-tor  diver.  —  O.-N.  ur  (n.) 
fine  rain,  yra  to  rain  fine.  —  O.-Ir.  fml  water, 
urine  (Z.*  949). 

Pott  W.  n,  1,  696,  Benf.  I  324,  Bugge  Ztschr.  XX  29.  —  For 
the  peculiarities  of  the  augment  Ebel  Ztschr.  IV  166.  —  Bopp  Gl. 
refers  here,  as  Varro  1.  1.  V  126  did  before  him,  wma  and  also  ur- 
ceu-8^  but  the  former  is  more  likely  to  be  connected  with  ur-o  (rt.  us) 
as  being  a  vessel  of  burnt  earth,  the  latter  probably  has  its  origin 
362  in  the  Gr.  v^xn  (Lob.  Paral.  p.  84).  For  the  meaning  of  the  words 
here  compared  the  Lat.  urtndri  is  especially  instructive,  inasmuch  as 
it  has  developed  quite  independently  from  the  idea  of  water.  D()derlein 
however  (Gloss.  2318)  compares  Gr.  aqvBvxi^if  with  the  equivalent 
urinator.  In  that  case  the  word  must  have  lost  a  f  and  must  be 
connected  with  the  ftiller  stem  van,  but  could  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a^  (No.  496).  —  Italian  proper  names  which  presumably  belong 
here,  are  discussed  by  Corssen  Beitr.  238.  —  For  Ir.  fual  cp.  Stokes 
Ir.  Gl.  222,  Corm.  GL  Transl.  p.  79.  We  should  properly  expect  either 
fal  (primitive  form  *vaJa)  or  ucU  (prim.  ♦aw7a).  Ought  we  to  reco- 
gnize in  fuai  the  prothetic  f  of  the  Middle  Irish,  treated  by  Stokea 
F.  A.  p.  26? 

511)  ^ojcv-g  turnip   (later  fagyv-gjf   ^aqntvo-g   cabba^^ 

^a<p-avi'S  radish.  —  Lat.  rop-a,  rdp^-m  turnip. 
—  M.-H.-G.  rikbe  turnip.  —  Ch.-Sl.  rijpa,  Litii. 
rope  turnip. 

Pott  I*  109,  Benf.  I  78.  —  We  might  suppose  borrowing  both 
in  Latin  and  in  German.  Still  this  does  not  seem  probable.  If  we 
start  with  the  form  in  n  and  assume  aspiration  in  Greek,  all  is  easOy 
explained.  For  this  and  for  many  dialectic  forms  W.  Roscher  'Stadien* 
I,  2,  74.  —  Cp.  No.  613. 

512)  (dxt-g  spine  (by-form  ^ax'S-tQo-v,  ^%'Ca)^  Qaxi-ato-gj 

faxi-tfi'S  spinal.  —  0.-H.-G.  hrucki,  O.-N.  hrygg-r 
back. 
Pott  IP  206,  Grimm  Gesch.  807  *a  Gr.  ^  may  exceptionally  cor- 
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respond  to  an  0.-H.-G.  hr':  this  is  howerer  probably  the  case  only 
when  X  has  been  lost  in  the  Greek.  The  origin  of  the  word  and  its 
relation  to  Qccx-o-g  thorn -hedge  (cp.  spina  dorsi)^  (dx-og  rag  &c.,  is 
still  very  obscure.  But  in  the  presence  of  the  complete  identity  of 
meaning  the  comparison  here  stated  may  be  justified.  —  Benf.  II  316. 

513)  Rt.  ^€Tr,  Fp€7r  fdn-o  incline  (of  the  balance),  ^osr-i^ 
inclination,  turning  of  the  scale,  momentum, 
avtC'^Qono-g  of  equal  weight,  aiapt'^^STC-i^g  in- 
clining to  both  sides  (amb-ig-uU'S),  foTC-alo-v  stick 
(for  throwing),  cudgel,  club,  ^on-xQO-v  knocker, 
clapper,  bird-trap,  ^aTt-i-g  rod,  xaXa-vQoi^  shep- 
herd's staff. 

Lat.  re^en(t)8,  rep-ente,  repenirinurS, 

Lith.  mrp-iu  quake,  tremble,  waver. 

DOderlein  Syn.  und  Etym.  VI  s.  v.  repente^  Gloss.  2320  suggests 
the  extremely  probable  comparison  with  rep-ente,  which  we  must  re- 
gard as  a  locatiye  adverb  formed  from  the  participial  stem  (cp.  iO-Bl- 
ovtl)',  hence  it  means  (on^  xivt,  mamento.  —  The  only  trace  of  the 
J^  is  retained  in  the  v  of  %cd€c-vQ(yip :  as  to  the  first  part  of  this  word 
DOderlein  Gl.  2104  offers  some  conjectures;  but  it  is  very  probable 
that  Tidlo-g  'cord*  underlies  it,  and  that  so  the  word  means  *  cord- 
stick'.  This  stick  is  used  by  shepherds  for  throwing,  like  the  (on- 
aXfhv  [cp.  W  846,  and  Paley  on  Theocr.  IV  49].  Hence  the  notion  of 
a  quivering  motion  through  the  air  runs  through  all  these  words,  and 
this  is  just  as  suitable  to  the  wavering  and  trembling  of  the  tongue 
in  the  balance.  —  (anC-g  rod  seems  —  like  the  swinging  ring  used  for  853 
knocking  at  a  door,  and  the  quivering  tambourine,  both  (oictQOv  —  to 
be  also  named  from  swinging,  and,  as  the  word  is  quoted  in  Hesyoh. 
also  with  the  meaning  (dnv-g,  so  are  perhaps  all  the  words  of  this 
stem  treated  under  No.  511.  —  But  fd^do-g  resembles  still  more  l^e 
Lith.  virba-s  twig,  rod,  Ch.-Sl.  vruh-a  salix  (cp.  also  verh-er^  virg-a). 
—  Benf.  II  310  offers  all  kinds  of  other  combinations.  —  fiTt-ta, 
fin-7J,  which  in  spite  of  the  neglect  of  the  *  shifting  of  mutes*  can 
hardly  be  separated  from  Goth,  vairp-a  [cp.  mold-wa/rpl  is  distiug- 
uished  from  the  other  forms  by  its  7,  though  not  more,  as  Delbrfick 
Stud.  I,  2,  132  proves,  than  pgt-^m  from  §aifvg^  nL^t  from  hord-eihm. 
Further  cp.  for  {tmco  and  iffs^nm  Pott  P  257,  Leo  Meyer  Ztschr. 
VI  176,  XV  5,  Grassmann  XII  108,  Fick  XIX  264.  —  It  is  better  to 
suppose  that  fififi-a)  torn,  (6(i§o-g  turning  ftc.  have  come  from  rt. 
Fpeir  by  a  nasal  strengthening  and  a  consequent  softening  of  the  n 
into  §.    Pott  I  ^  260  holds  (i(i§-<o  to  be  equivalent  to  Goth,  hvairb-a 
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verto  —  whence  the  German  *Wirb-er:  if  this  is  correct,  kvarp  must 
be  taken  as  the  full  form  of  the  root.  —  Cp.  Walter  Ztschr.  XII  388  £ 

514)  Qty-og  cold,  ^iynov  colder,  worse,  Qly-riXo-g^  ^lys- 

davo-g   frosty,  awful,   ^ly-i-m   (i^^lya)  shudder, 
^lyo-Gi  freeze. 
Lat.  frig-as,  frig-ddu-s,  ftig-e-o,  frig-e-sc-o. 

Pott  P  258,  Benf.  11  110.  —  It  is  easier  to  assert  than  to  prove 
a  connexion  with  rig-e-o^  rig-or^  rig-idu-8;  the  entirely  similar  form- 
ation of  derivatiyes  where  the  quantity  and  the  initial  letter  are  alike 
different,  would  of  itseK  oppose  the  assumption  that  frig  and  rig  are 
originally  identical.  Cp.  Corssen  P  451.  —  Gr.  fly  has  lost  an  in- 
itial labial.  So  the  question  must  remain  open  whether  this  ^Qly 
may  be  perhaps  only  weakened  from  <pQl%  {qtQiacWf  y^^S,  q>(fhTj[).  — 
All  further  comparisons  are  extremely  imcertain.  The  O.-H.-G.  frios-an 
freeze,  in  particular,  agrees  neither  in  its  initial  nor  in  its  final  letter. 
—  Lat.  frig-e-re  roast  belongs  to  No.  162. 

515)  Qi^a  (Lesb.  ^QCdSa)  root.  —  Lai  rad-ix.  —  Goth. 

vaurt'S  root  (wort),  O.-H.-G.  vmrz-d,  wurz-cda,  — 
Cymr.  gtoretdd-yn.  Com.  grueit-en  radix  (Z.*  1077). 
Bopp  Gl.  s.  V.  rdh^  Pott  I*  250,  who  has  rightly  seen  that 
neither  Skt.  rdh  nor  vrdh  suit  these  words,  which  rather  point  to 
a  rt.  vard^  vrad,  Corssen  I*  403.  —  For  AeoL  PqCcScc  =^  J^Qtd-ia  Ahr. 
d.  Aeol.  34  sq.  There  are  suggested  for  comparison  also  AeoL  ^^^- 
ivo-g  (QCcSivog),  (od-ctvo-g  with  the  by-forms  fccd-alo-g,  Qod-aXo-g 
(27  576),  slim,  slender,  fad'afivo-g,  ((id-a(M>-g,  ^dd-offn/o-g,  ogoS-afLvo-g, 
fdS-i^  shoot,  twig,  the  somewhat  varying  meanings  of  which  have 
their  analogy  in  the  Teutonic  languages,  where  wurz,  wirz  mean  also 
vegetable,  *wort\  The  rt.  vrad  which  is  thus  deduced  Sonne  Ztschr. 
Xn  367  finds  in  the  Nirukta  V  15  f.  as  a  by-form  of  mrad  to  be 
pliant,  yielding.  He  connects  with  it  also  qo8-6-v  rose,  Aeol.  pQodov 
following  Spiegel  Beitr.  I  317,  Fr.  Miiller  II  493,  according  to  Hehn 
165,  434  of  Iranic  origin  (Armen.  varti)^  Lat.  rosa  from  Qodia,  Qodia, 
like  Clawus  from  Claudit^,  [Cp.  Max  MtQler  in  the  Academy  for 
1874,  V  488,  576].  —  Perhaps  Dflntzer  is  right  in  connecting  with  this 
root  the  difficult  itSQi-ffgriSi^g  j  which  in  ;i;  84  nsQiQQridrig  dh  tgcncity 
'Kamesas  is  explained  by  nsQicpsgi^g,  while  in  Hippocrates  it  means 
354  wavering.  We  may  therefore  translate  it  in  the  Homeric  passage  by 
'reeling'.  Lobeck  Paralip.  156  connected  the  word  with  (ccdig-  x6 
d^fpoxBQOiOB  iyiis'itXtftivov  i.  e.  waving  evenly.  But  it  does  not  appear, 
what  ground  IHIntzer  has  to  declare  dogmatically  that  the  comparison 
of  radix  and  ^^a  is  erroneous.  Both  we  suppose  to  have  meant  ori- 
ginally *twig'  whence  the  transition  to  *root'  is  easy.    It  is  doubtfal 
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whether  rad-iu-s  and  rd-mti'S  (which  may  easily  have  lost  a  conso- 
nant) are  related.  But  rud-i-s  staff  certainly  belongs  to  the  rt.  rudh 
(also  Skt.  rtik)  grow,  for  it  corresponds  to  A.-S.  rod-a,  O.-H.-GF.  ruot-a, 
which  require  an  ante-Teutonic  dh.  Add  Zd.  rud  grow,  Goth,  liud-an 
with  ly  Ch.-Sl.  rodi-t-i  parere  &c.  —  Cp.  Lobeck  Elem.  I  86.  The 
weakening  of  a  into  tr  is  as  in  t^fOy  nttvi-cD.  —  Gymr.  gwreiddyn,  if 
we  strike  off  the  suffix  -yn  (Z.*  296),  gives  the  primitive  form  *vrad, 

516)  ^C^)  (st.  ^i7t)  hurdle-work,  mat,  ^i^-i-^dyg  fan,  ^jtc- 

iiro  fan.  —  Lat.  scirp^UrS  rush,  scirp-eurs,  sdrp- 
are.  —  0.-H.-G.  scUuf  rush. 

Pott  I*  140,  who  compares  also  ypwro-ff,  ygCtpo-g  as  *  rush-mat'. 

—  Gr.  Qtn  is  thus  for  a%Qi7fj  whence  by  metathesis  came  acirp-ths, 
and  with  I  for  r,  the  regular  shiftdng  of  mutes  and  a  subsidiary  vowel, 
the  German  word.  —  Cp.  Benf.  I  212.  —  The  notion  of  a  tfiavxoaSsg 
(pvtovy  which  the  scholiast  on  Aristoph.  Pax  699  gives  to  the  word 
Qtiffy  comes  out  clearly  in  the  three  languages.  —  Ev-^jto-g  no  doubt 
belongs  here.  —  (in  :  scirp  =  rep  :  serp, 

517)  Rt.   pu,   cpu   fi'fo   {^sv-Oio,   i-^^rj-v)   flow,    ^^-o^, 

^6-O'Sj  ^€V'(ia  flood,  ^o^'f  ^-ifi-g,  ^fv-6i'g  flow- 
ing, ^v^o-Qj  ^sr^^'to-g  flowing,  ^^-a-d'Qo-v  bed 
of  a  stream,  stream,  Qv-a^  stream  of  fire, 
^'Hrj  swing,  press,  ^v-d'-fio-g  time  (in  music). 

Skt.  ri  srti  srav^-mi  fluo,  srav-a-s,  srav-ant-i,  sro-iros 
stream. 

Lat.  Ru-mo  (older  name  of  the  Tiber),  rthmen  udder, 
Bumin-a, 

0.-H.-G.  strou-m  stream. 

Lith.  srav'j-u  flow,  bleed,  srov-e  a  streaming.  — 
Ch.-Sl.  s-t-ru-ja  fluentum,  o-s-t-rov-u  insula  (liter- 
ally aiKpC'Qv-to-g),  * 

O.-Ir.  srnih  flumen  (u-stem,  Z?  239),  di-sruthigur 
derivo  (Z.^  991);  sruaim  nom.  pi.  sruama  stream 
(i-stem,  O'Dav.  Gl.  p.  115,  P.  A.  220). 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  I  1370,  Personennamen  400,  Benf.  U  8, 
Schleicher  Ksl.  130,  136,  Miklosich  Beitr.  I  128.  —  Afber  Kuhn  Ztschr. 
IV  27  had  already  discussed  the  *,  which  the  Slavo-Teutonic  words 

—  but  also  ZtQv-iuov  —  add  to  the  forms  of  the  other  languages, 
FQrstemann  Ztschr.  IX  277    and  now  even  £uhn  himself  XIY  223 
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confidently  assume  stru  as  the  root.  K.  lays  especial  weight  on  the  Zend 
form  thru  flow  (by  the  side  of  gru  go),  thraota  (masc.)  stream.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  probable  that  the  common  combination  of  sonnda  ^r, 
if  originally  occurring,  woold  become  weakened  into  sr^  which  is  no- 
where a  £a.YOurite:  while  on  the  other  hand  from  an  original  sr  str 
might  very  easUy  have  come  from  the  desire  for  greater  ease  of  pro- 
nunciation. Pott  W.  I  1373  quotes  analogies,  e.  g.  Czech.  S't-fib-ro 
356  =  Ch.-Sl.  sreb-ro  silver.  In  no  case  however  can  we,  I  think,  make 
use  of  the  aspiration  of  the  f  to  f ^  in  this  thru  —  an  aspiration  con- 
fined to  the  Zend,  and  to  be  explained  by  the  special  phonetic  laws 
of  this  language  —  to  assume  a  sthru  for  other  languages,  and  to 
arrive  from  this,  as  Euhn  does,  even  at  the  Lat.  flu.  For  flu  cp. 
No.  412  d.  —  The  Latin  representatives  of  this  rt.  are  discussed  by 
Corssen  Ztschr.  X  18,  Beitr.  427,  II »  85,  1012.  To  those  quoted  above, 
he  adds  Bama  for  Bou-ma  =  ZtQVfi.ri,  stream-town  (but  see  Ritschl 
Rh.  Mus.  XXIV,  17),  BotnulU'8,  Be-ate  for  Mev-ate,  But  it  seems  to 
me  probable  that  ru-o  also  (for  srov-o)  has  lost  an  initial  s,  mainly 
because  we  find  a  precisely  similar  usage  in  (v-nrj  (otherwise  Corssen 
I*  210,  Pott  W.  I  1265).  Closely  connected  with  Lat.  ru-o  is  Gr. 
(<6-o-(icci.  (<6-0'VTo  ^  50,  71  166  can  be  translated  exactly  by  pro- 
ruerunt.  The  stem  (a  :  (v  «=  nloa  :  nXv  (No.  869),  so  that  Pott  was 
quite  right  in  referring  Ev-qta-xa-q  here.  But  with  these  words  is 
also  connected  Iqca-ri  swing  with  a  prothetic  i,  related  in  meaning 
to  (v'ftri:  from  this  we  have  again  iQcai-m,  whose  meaning  as  stated 
by  Butfemann  Lexil.  I  70  ff.  [p.  310  E.  T.]  may  be  developed  from 
the  ideas  stream,  stream  back.  So  also  D5derlein  Gloss.  2310,  where 
much  more  is  quoted,  and  where  also  the  connexion  with  ruere  is 
maintained.  The  ^-^'fio-g  (with  an  expansive  -0")  the  Greeks  doubt- 
less noticed  first  in  the  beating  of  the  waves  of  the  sea.  In  Zd.  we 
find  rud  flow,  which  is  probably  fer  snidh,  and  identical  with  gv^. 
Similarly  from  the  strengthened  stem  (m  we  get  ^co-^-cnv  nose,  which 
like  ndsu-s  (No.  443)  must  have  been  named  from  flowing.  Pictet  I 
136  even  adds  fi-g  (st.  fiv)  nose.  —  ^to-vvvftt,  ((o-firi  with  rob-ur 
(otherwise  Max  Mflller  Rigv.  Sanhita  I  200)  is  connected  by  Euhn 
Ztschr.  VI  390  with  Skt.  rddh-as  store,  riches,  strength,  rddh-no-mi 
perficio;  and  this  is  at  any  rate  deserving  of  consideration.  Still 
I  cannot  quite  make  out  the  relation  of  the  meanings.  The  c  in  Iq- 
Q<o-C'Q^'V  by  no  means  proves  a  final  dental  in  the  rt.,  especially  as 
we  have  by  the  side  of  it  (aa-nri,  ig-Qm-fiai,  end  the  insertion  of  an  a, 
perhaps  arising  from  a  ^,  in  such  forms  cannot  be  denied,  gcififi  is  not 
rarely  coupled  with  laxvg,  e.  g.  in  Plato  Symp.  190*,  and  touches  so 
closely  up©n  (v(i,ri,  that  it  is  after  all  very  natural  to  regard  it  as  force 
of  impetus.  Thus  (mfirj  and  Eoma  would  be  connected,  though  in  a  very 
different  sense  from  that  which  used  to  be  assumed.  —  rtr-u-s  had 
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better  be  left  out  of  the  question^  as  Corssen  I^  364,  534  and  Fick  ' 
170  are  probably  more  correct  in  referring  it  to  a  rt.  ri  flow.  Other- 
wise Pott  W.  I  1376. 

518)  Rt.  C€p  (^p,  ip)  CBiQ^  rope,  Cbq-C-q  i(o6t7iQ  Hesych., 
o(f'(io-g  necklace;  SQiia-^o-gy  oQfiHoi  fishing  line, 
£Q'(ia  ear-ring,  eCQ-o)  (ij-eiQ-ey  i-eQ-fiivo-g)  fasten, 
bind,  e[Q-(i6-g  fastening,  eHQ-eQ-o-g  bondage. 

Skt.  sar-dt  wire,  sar-U  thread. 

Lai  ser-o  range,  fasten,  ser-a,  re-serorre,  ser-turm, 
ser-ie-s,  ser^vu-s. 

Lith.  seri-s  thread,  cobbler's  waxed  thread? 

O.-Ir.  srefh  series,  ordo,  strues  (Z.*  992),  bid  com- 
srithi  ^cum  his  manus  conserenda  est'  (Z.^  480, 
part,  necess.). 

Bopp  Gl.  8.  V.  si  and  Pott  I  >  206  (but  cp.  W.  I  631)  group  these  356 
words,  with  the  O.-H.-G.  seil,  Ch.-SL  sQo  laqueus  (Grimm  Gr.  11  p.  44 
No.  491)  under  the  Skt.  rt  si  ligare,  which  is  represented  in  Greek 
by  I  (No.  602).  Cp.  also  Kuhn  Ztschr.  11  132.  But  the  rt.  C€p,  Indog. 
sar  clearly  occurs  in  Greek,  and  indeed  in  three  forms,  which  even 
Lobeck  Bhem.  136  sq.  following  old  grammarians  holds  to  be  related. 
For  ?9-j!ia  Buttm.  Lexil.  I  111  [p.  300  E.  T.].  —  o-uq  wife  (Hes, 
aoQ-Bq)  is  explained  by  Pott  Ztschr.  VI  262  from  the  copulative  o  and 
rt.  dp  join.  But  so  the  hiatus  is  not  accounted  for.  K  we  divide  it 
into  o-aaf^  the  word  becomes  quite  a  parallel  to  evv-r^oQO'g  and  con- 
jux.  (Cp.  Lobeck  El.  U  74.)  I  cannot  believe  that  oaq  and  soror' 
(Skt.  svasar)  have  anything  in  common.  —  Lobeck  EL  I  176  refers 
here  also  the  ana^  Blqru^ivov  bI'^sq-os  (^  629)  explained  by  Apollo- 
nius  in  his  Lexicon  by  diyvUia,  But  as  the  spir.  lenis  has  here  arisen 
from  the  sibilant,  we  cannot  with  him  compare  Lat.  eri'tudo  but 
rather  servitude  and  servus,  which  may  be  connected  most  simply 
with  this  rt.,  as  nexu-s  with  necto^  Sovlo-g  perhaps  with  rt.  Se  (No. 
264) ;  the  suffix  is  the  same  as  in  ner-vu-s  (No.  434).  Cp.  Lange  R5m. 
Alterth.  I*  169.  —  ser-a  is  explained,  not  so  much  from  the  equi- 
valent csiQcCj  which  is  later,  as  from  the  Homeric  custom  of  moving 
the  bolt  to  and  fro  with  a  thong  (a  442).  ri-te  probably  for  sre-te 
with  metathesis  as  in  rep-o  compared  with  serp-o,  in  (tjld-tu-s  by  the 
side  of  ttd'i.  Cp.  on  No.  489.  —  But  even  sar  is  perhaps  not  the 
full  form  of  the  root.  —  For  the  forms  rjetgSf  is^nivog  which  point 
to  an  initial  consonant  see  Das  Verbum  p.  117  Ebel  Ztschr.  IV  166, 
171.  The  latter  hence  deduces  a  rt.  svar.  Thus  the  Lith.  sver-iu 
weigh,  svar-a-s  weight,  pound,  svir-H-s  pump-handle,  8vyr°u-ti  dangle, 
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svar-ti-s  scale-beam,  weight  to'  sink  the  net,  are  probably  related; 
and  with  these  the  ^i^ata  ear-pendants,  especially  are  nearly  con- 
nected (analogies  from  Old  Norse  are  supplied  by  Bngge  Ztschr. 
XX  32),  as  well  as  ^g-^ia  ballast,  centre  of  gravity,  support,  which 
is  probably  akin.  But  this  carries  us  further.  oQ-fUhs  is  on  the  one 
hand  equivalent  to  ^Qfi'tx,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  means  anchorage, 
roads,  where  the  ships  swing,  or  as  the  English  say  'ride'  at  anchor. 
Hence  Ildvo^fiogj  'OgfUai,  according  to  Strabo  V  233  the  older  name 
of  Fotmiaey  which  seems  to  have  arisen  by  Italization,  for  afoQfuai, 
(cp.  Christ  Lautl.  174,  Bugge  Ztschr.  XX  19).  The  same  notion  re- 
appears in  iLBt-itaq-o-g ,  the  Attic  expression  for  ships  out  at  sea. 
But  yat-ifoQ-o-g  (Ion.  |Li6T-?Jo^-o-ff,  cp.  'jcaQ-riOQO-g^  avv-rioqo-g)  points 
to  aflq-m  st.  aJ-f^,  which  has  probably  arisen  from  a-afeg  with 
a  prothetic  a,  while  its  numerous  ramifications  may  all  be  well  de- 
veloped from  the  idea  of  swinging  or  making  to  swing  (aop,  dogxi^Q, 
alfoqa^  'aQTa-o),  'agravti);  many  of  them,  especially  the  Hom.  iqeg-i- 
^-ovtcti  (B  448  trig  ^'^'^t^ov  ^veavov  nayxQvasoi  rieQe^ovzou)  approxi- 
mate very  closely  to  the  words  discussed  above.  Cp.  also  Pott  Ztschr. 
VI  261  f.  To  these  belong  also  the  nodsg  atogoi  of  Scylla  (ji  89), 
properly  penduli  (xQSfutozoi  Schol.),  as  Nitsch,  Lobeck  El.  II  76  and 
Classen  Jahn's  Jahrb.  79,  310  explain  the  word.  Also  dnrjcaQOi.  o^oi 
removed  (from  reach).  —  To  sum  up  then  comprehensively,  we  assume 
a  rt.  svavj  appearing  in  Greek  as  cep,  ^p,  dp  and  d€p,  to  which  the 
357  meanings  swing,  hang,  bind,  attach  themselves.  Corssen  in  his  attack 
iipon  this  view  P  464  leaves  out  of  sight  the  Greek  words,  which 
point  to  tlvB  form  svar. 

519)  6vQ-ty^  pip^;  shepherd's  flute,  avQi^-co  pipe,  CvQvy- 
fio-gj  CvQVY'iLa  piping.  —  Skt.  rt.  svar  svar-drmi 
sono,  canto,  svar-a-s  sonus.  —  Lat.  st^sur-rur-s, 
ah'Sur-du-s,  —  Ch.-Sl.  svir-Orti,  svir-i-U  ^avXtlv^ 
iSvQlttBiv\  smr-elt  ovQiy^j  Lith.  sur-ma  flute, 
pipe  (Nesselm.). 

Bopp  Gl.  s.  V.  svr,  Pott  W.  II,  1,  721,  Benf.  I  460.  —  The  con- 
nection  of  ab-sur-du-s  (cp.  absontis  and  Cic.  de  Divin.  U  41)  was 
proved  by  me  more  fully  Ztschr.  I  268.  —  If  the  form  tvqMm  were 
really  established,  it  would  cause  some  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  an 
initial  r  cannot  come  from  c.  But  Ahrens  d.  Dor.  p.  65  rejects  it 
on  M.S.  authority  as  hyper-Doric.  Cp.  also  Meineke  ad  Theocr.  ed. 
tertia  p.  17.  —  Ebel's  attempt  (Ztschr.  IV  160)  to  justify  the  form 
once  more  seems  to  me  as  unsuccessful  as  hia  endeavour  to  explain 
sur-du-s  completely  from  the  modem  German  schtoirren.  Cp.  Corssen 
Beitr.  99,  I«  488  and  No.  388. 
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520)  vQa^  (st.  *v(f&x).  —  Lat.  sorex  (st.  sdrec)  shrew-mouse. 

Benf.  I  461,  Grimm  Gesch.  303.  —  Benf.  coivjectores  that  the 
word  is  to  be  referred  to  the  rt.  svar  mentioned  nnder  No.  619,  and 
hence  that  the  animal  was  named  from  its  cry,  which  among  the 
Romans  was  thought  worthy  of  particular  attention  (Plin.  N.  H.  U  41).  * 
So  Pictet  I  413. 

521)  i^uQ  (modem  Greek  iffa^ovC),  —  Lat  stwr-fwirS.  — 

O.-H.-G.  star-a  (fem.)  starling,  M.-H.-G.  star  (masc), 
A.-S.  stear-n.  —  Bohem.  skor-ec  starling. 

Pott  U »  297,  Benf.  I  677,  F5rstemann  Ztschr.  Ill  48,  Knhn  IV  34. 
For  the  initial  letter  see  p.  693.  —  Hesych.  has  preserved  a  form 
with  <rr,  a-azQa-Xog*  6  'ipaQog  vno  SettaXch,  for  with  Lobeck  Prolegg. 
93  we  may  regard  ipaQog  as  equivalent  to  tfjaQ,  and  the  connexion  of 
this  with  8tur-nu-s  even  L.  declares  to  be  ^non  admodutn  %ncredibUe\ 
If  we  consider  the  Slavonic  form,  it  becomes  probable  that  sk  was  the 
original  commencement  of  the  word.    Cp.  No.  106,  Pictet  I  482. 

522)  &Qa  time  of  year,  time,  season,  aiQo-g  year,  Spa-(ft 

at  the  right  time,  WQa-to-s  timely,  seasonable, 
a-coQO-g  untimely,  oTC-dQa  late  summer.  —  Zd. 
ydre  (neui)  year.  —  Goth,  jer  hog,  O.-H.-G.  jar. 
—  Bohem.  jaro  spring. 

Pott  W.  1 1040,  Ahrens  d.  AeoL  26,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  11  269,  Diefenb. 
Wb.  I  120.  —  Benfey's  objections  to  this  grouping  (I  329,  II  297) 
have  no  weight,  if  we  start  from  the  meaning  spring,  blooming  season 
of  the  year,  which  is  faintly  discernible  in  Greek,  and  actually  present 
in  Slavonic;  for  from  this  the  notion  of  year  (* sixteen  simmiers*)  may 
easily  be  deduced,  just  as  Ch.-Sl.  leto  year,  according  to  Mikl.  Lex., 
(where  the  identity  with  Lem,  Lent  is  denied)  means  both  summer 
and  year.  —  This  would  not  prevent  us  even  from  tracing  it  back  to 
the  rt.  ja  go,  come  (cp.  Skt.  jd-tu-s  time),  for  the  spring  might  be 
regarded  especially  as  the  coming,  the  stirring  of  the  season.  We 
may  remember  *  timely'.  In  Greek  this  narrower  meaning  is  the  more  368 
prominent;  but  the  more  general  meaning  meets  us  not  only  in  toqo-g 
but  certainly  also  in  the  Hom.  ivviatQog  (r  179)  which  Apollonius  and 
others  explain  by  ivvuBti^g.  —  Very  differently  Savelsberg  Ztschr.  VII 
384  ff, ,  where  mga  is  brought  into  comparison  with  ^ag  (No.  689). 
The  view  stated  there  rests,  however,  j»n  the  false  assumption  that 
the  form  acogo-g  presumes  f,  but  j  may  just  as  well  have  dropped 
out.  We  may  admit  that  the  origin  of  Sn-caga  (on-  perhaps  belonging 
to  onieoD,  onic^sv)  is  not  yet  entirely  cleared  up,  but,  as  to  the  absence 
of  the  aspirate,  we  may  compare  afin-slo-g  (No.  627).    Savelsberg  ex- 
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plains  OTt-mga  —  Alkman  in  Athen.  X  416  perhi^  hna^a  [Bergk^ 
p.  856  nfonmgccv,  but  Sohweig.  xfonaQaVy  M.SS.  x^f'P^Z^  nuQav]  —  (cp. 
d'oXn-ox^)  from  the  rt.  6ir  =»  it€it  {on-xd-m,  nsaam)  as  the  cooking 
time,  but  I  cannot  see  the  likelihood  of  this.  —  Pott  acutely  breaks 
up  the  Lai  homu-s  into  ho-jor-ntts  {htga  »-  ht-jug-a),  so  that  as  fax 
as  the  appended  nasal  suffix  it  would  quite  correspond  to  the  M.-H.-G. 
hiure.  I  do  not  of  course  by  any  means  consider  the  pronominal  stem 
ho  identical  with  tiiat  which  occurs  in  the  Grerman  word.  However 
who  can  say  whether  homu^  is  not  ho-ver-wu-s?  Cp.  Corssen  Nachtr. 
298,  I*  308.  —  Pictet  (II  606)  compares  mQa  with  the  Skt  vdra-s 
tempus  opportunum,  in  composition  *-times\  and  completely  separates 
both  from  the  words  meaning  year.  This  seems  to  me  improbable, 
inasmuch  as  the  Greek  words  may  well  be  shown  to  agree  phonetic- 
ally with  the  former.  He  thinks  that  he  can  find  a  trace  of  the  old 
stem  jd-ra  in  the  Skt.  adv.  par-art  the  last  year  but  two. 

523)  cJpv-co  howl,  roar,  copv-^^o-j  roaring,  ogv-e-tac 
vlaxtst  (Hesych.),  6(fv-(iayd6'g  din,  noise.  — 
Skt.  rt.  ru  (rdu-mt)  roar,  howl,  vi-ru  howl,  cry, 
rav-a-s  roaring,  sound.  —  Lat.  ru-mor,  rum-i-to 
(Naev.)  rdvi'S,  raurcu-s.  —  Ch.-Sl.  rev^^  inf.  rju-ti 

Pott  W.  I  1256,  Bopp  Gl.,  Schleich.  KsL  130,  Benf.  H  6,  Corssen 
V  360.  —  Cp.  No.  608.  Here  as  there  an  initial  vowel  has  been  added. 
ru-mor  is  like  cld-mor. 


A  Greek  X  corresponds  in  the  following  cases  to  an  2 
in  the  kindred  languages,  which  is  sometimes  represented 
by  an  r. 

523  b)  Rt.  dX  Hom.  av-ak-to-g  insatiable,  aX-do-g  grove, 

"AX-ti-^. 
Lat.  al-Oy  al-i/HnnU'S,  dtri-ineniurm,  aJriu-s,  (XHHre-sc- 

e-re,  ad-,  sufhoIre-siH),  prdle-s,  eh-rnenturm, 
Goth,  al-anj  al-jari  bring  up,  alith-s  iSitavtog,  us- 

cdthran-s  yQaddtigj  0.-H.-G.  (dt    c^j^ 
O.-Ir.   nO'iroU  alit  te    (Z.*   430),    (Hiram  nutritio 

(Z.«  771). 
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A  root  surriving  only  in  the  European  languages,  with  the  fun- 
damental notion  grow,  transitiyely  taken,  make  to  grow,  nourish.  In  359 
all  three  languages  these  meanings  clearly  present  themselves,  av- 
ttl-to-g  is  certainly  taken  aright  (Lobeck  Rhem.  74)  as  avavititos, 
i%6QB6JOi,  DtLatzer's  notion  (Ztschr.  XUI  2)  of  taking  §6c7Uiv  riv 
yaaxi^*  avaXtw  {q  228)  as  'unsalted'  will  not  find  much  assent. 
alcog  is  like  aqcsw  IsiiiSpse  (Hesych.)  &om  the  rt.  dpb,  eaid  fpdqaos, 
atlfog;  "AX-ti-g  the  sacred  grove  at  Olympia  is  formed  by  the  suffix 
-w.  —  In  Latin  we  find  all  three  vowels,  but  so  occurring,  that  the 
transitive  meaning  attaches  itself  exclusively  to  the  form  al.  It  is 
not  needful  to  prove  that  al-tu-a  is  essentially  like  ad-^l-tu-s,  and  that 
it  has  arisen  from  the  idea  of  growth  like  the  German  gross  great 
from  the  root  surviving  in  the  English  grow,  while  the  German  alt 
old  has  found  another  closely  related  meaning.  Trendelenburg  how- 
ever (Elementa  Log.  Aristot.  ed.  quinta  1862  p.  50)  is  certainly  right 
in  adding  elementu-m.  So  Corssen  Beitr.  129,  Nachtr.  280.  The  e 
corresponds  to  the  o  of  ol-esco  just  as  in  vel-i-m,  veUe  by  the  side  of 
vol-o.  The  meaning  'incrementum*  germ  suits  excellently  the  entire 
usage  of  the  word,  as  Tr.  illustrates  further  by  the  similar  use  of 
semina.  —-  I  will  not  attempt  to  decide  whether  Skt.  al-akas  lock  of 
hair,  cU-akd  girl  of  from  eight  to  ten  years,  are  connected  with  this 
rt.  But  certainly  dX-O  (No.  303)  and  dX-b  have  been  derived  from 
rt.  dX  by  expansion.  In  aXd-aiv-Wy  dld-T^a^-cn  the  latter  shows  the 
two  main  meanings  of  the  root  unaltered.  —  Cp.  No.  494.  P6tt  W. 
U,  1,  128. 

524)   aXXo-g  another^  aXl-i^lo-vg  one  another^  alXd  but, 

aXXo-to-g  of  another  kind,  aXXd66-{o  change;  ex- 

changO;  aAAo-rpto-g  strange. 
Lat.  dlir^frS  (Old  Lat.  ali-Sy  dH-d),  aUAn,  aH-qui-s,  dH- 

enu-s,  al-ter  (st.  cU-tero).  —  Osc.  aUo  alia  (nom. 

s.  fern.). 
Goth,  alirs  aXXog,  alja  (conj.)  beside,  dljar  elsewhere, 

0.-H.-6.  ali'lanti,  elilente  foreigner,  foreign  country, 

Goth,  cdjorthro  aXXccxo-d'evj   O.-H.-G.  alles,  eUes 

(conj.)  else,  otherwise. 
O.-Ir.  aUe  st.  cUia  alius,  araile,  aiaUe  alius  (Z.*  358, 

359),  aUigid  mutat  (Z.^  437). 

Cp.  ^vioi  No.  426,  from  which  stem  we  felt  compelled  to  dis- 
tinguish this.  —  Diefenbach  Wtb.  I  88.  —  The  distinction  is  especially 
supported  by  the  fact  that  both  in  Greek  and  in  Gothic  both  stems 
{an  and  ol)  occur  side  by  side.   Cp.  Schleicher  Comp.  •  226  [E.T.  116], 
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Corssen  Beitr.  295.  The  reduplicated  diZ-i}Xo-v-e,  like  Skt  anjonja 
(No.  426)  has  a  noteworthy  dissimilation  in  the  second  member. 
A  comparative  suffix  occurs  not  only  in  al'ter,  but  also  in  allo-xQ-io-gj 
which,  as  the  Lesb.  aXXO'ZBq-qo-g  shows  (Ahrens  d.  AeoL  65),  is  de- 
rived from  a  st.  ulXo-tBQo,  Aufrecht  Ztschr.  Y  365  prefers  to  assume 
in  the  suffix  a  derivation  from  the  Skt.  adverbial  suffix  trd  —  cmjor- 
trd  alibi  — ,  but  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  this  sufiGix  also  is  akin 
to  that  of  the  comparative.  On  the  wide  ramification  of  these  suf- 
fixes cp.  Corssen  Ztschr.  Ill  242  flF.  —  dXXdcao}  goes  back  to  a  stem 
dllaxo,  which  is  developed  from  alio  just  as  Skt  anja-ka  from  anja^ 
Ind.  lect.  Kil.  aest  1857  p.  VIII.  —  Ir.  ailigim  is  formed  like  Gr. 
aXXdaam;  cp.  Z.^  795. 

360  525)  aX(6nri%  (st.  aXwTt-sx).  —  Lith.  lape  fox,  lapu-Jca-s 
young  fox  (Nesselm.). 
Pott  I*  258  compares  Skt.  lopaga-s  *  carrion-eater',  fox.  But 
Skt.  6  is  not  Gr.  a>,  and  the  preservation  of  such  a  compound  is  the 
less  probable  in  that  neither  of  the  two  stems  can  be  proved  to  exist 
in  Gk.  We  rely  upon  the  evident  agreement,  which  even  extends 
(Schleicher  Lit.  II  286)  to  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  in  the  stem- 
syllable.  —  Hesych.  gives  dXmito-q'  dla>ne%(6drjg,  TcavovQyog  ZtHpoTiX^s 
and  dXcand  17  aXoimrj^^  though  the  latter  is  suspected  and  does  not 
occur  in  its  place  (M.  Schmidt  p.  136).  Hence  ax  is  a  hypocoristic 
termination,  and  dXanri^  {vulpe-cula)  is  in  itself  parallel  to  the  Lith. 
diminutive.  Cp.  iivg^i-ri^  and  (ivQiio-g  No.  482.  It  would  not  be 
possible  to  identify  it  with  vulpe-8  without  assuming  a  loss  of  the  v 
in  Gr.  and  Lith.,  and  in  no  way  could  we  identify  it  with  Goth. 
fauhoj  in  spite  of  FOrstQmann  Ztschr.  I  498.  —  a  prefixed  as  in 
d-Xsl(p-(o,  —  aX^^r-r^x-fioy  Anan.  fr.  5,  5  (Bergk  *  p.  787). 

526)   yXvxv-g  sweet   (by-form  yXvx-SQO-g),   yXvxv-tr]{tyg 

sweetness,  yksvx-og  must,   a-yXsvx-ijg  bitter.  — 

Lat.  dtdci'Sy  chUc-edo,  dulce-sc-o. 

If  these  words  go  together,  g  must  be  earlier  than  d,  for  Skt. 

gul-ja-n  sweetness,  which  Benfey  11 137  compares,  as  well  as  the  more 

remote  Lith.  gardu-8  of  pleasant  taste,  and  refers  to  a  root  akin  to 

glu-tire,  closely  approximates.  —  Can  dulci-s  have  come  from  gulci-s 

by  dissimilation,  as  tenehrae  from  rt.  tow,  mihi  from  mibhi  by  the 

side  of  tibi?  —  The  assumed  9sv%og  for  yXavTiog  has  no  authority. 

527)   Rt.  FeX,  FaX.  —  ikv-m  wind,  curve,  elXv-o  tXXw  roll, 

wrap  round,  stXv-fiay  iXv-tQO-v  cover,  dX-Bo-g 
twisting  of  intestines  {Uetis  volvulus),  ?A-ty5,  tX- 
vyy-o-g  whirling,    dizziness,    iXXa-g  cord,  Horn. 
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6looi-t(foxo-g  {oXoi-tQoxo-g)  rolling  stone,  oX-fio-g 
mortar,  ovkai  (pvXoxvtat)  bruised  barley,  aXi-a) 
grind,  aXsv-QO-v,  akeiaQ  meal,  aXs-ro-g  grinding, 
aXe-xQi^vo-g  pestle,  ^AXevaSav^  aXo-i-m  thresh, 
akto-ri^  aXm-g  threshing-floor. 

Skt.  var-a-s  circle,  ur-mi-s  (for  var-mi'S)  wave,  fold, 
rt.  t;aZ  to  turn  here  and  there,  vatroja-s  circle, 
enclosure. 

Lat.  voliH),  voM'tirmf   volti'tdrre,   voltHnen,    volrva, 

VOJrVrta. 

Goth,  vdlv-j-an  (at-valvjan  TtQoaxvXivdsiv),  O.-H.-G. 

wellan  roll,  wuUuh  involucrum,  O.-H.-G.  wulsta 

corona,  labium,  0.-H.-G.  wdla  unda. 
Lith.  vehti  to  full,  roll,  volio-ti,  Ch.-Sl.  val-i-ti  vol- 

vere,  Ch.-Sl.  vlorja-ti  fluctibus  agitari,  vlu-na,  Lith. 

vil^i-s  wave. 
O.-Ir.  fulumain  volubilis  (Z?  777). 
One  of  the  most  widely  ramifying  Greek  roots,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  most  difficult  one,  inasmuch  as  a  number  .of  forms  present 
themselves  which  to  some  extent  admit  of  comparison.  The  difficulty  861 
here,  as  often,  lies  in  the  proper  division.  Buttmann  Lexil.  II  141  fP. 
[480  E.  T.]  was  the  first  to  separate  these  words  correctly  from 
those  which,  like  stX<o,  dXrjvai,  (No.  660)  mean  to  press,  while  in 
those  here  grouped  together  a  circular  movement  appears  with  the 
three  modifications  of  winding,  rolling,  and  grinding.  The  last  modi- 
fication is  to  a  certain  extent  linked  to  the  second  by  the  notion 
of  *  fulling*  and  this  again  approximates  to  threshing.  Cp.  No.  660. 
—  From  the  rt.  FcX  we  have  the  further  expansion  iXi%  with  a  x 
(?ii|,  iXlccta).  In  this  derivative  stem  the  most  decided  traces  of  the 
initial  digamma  show  themselves  (Hofimann  Quaest.  Hom.  II  22), 
though  these  are  not  quite  wanting  even  in  ^IXva  {%  479  aa%fai,v 
fsiXvfiivoi  miiovg).  Thus  the  bi  in  stXiaaov  is  satisfactorily  defended 
against  Ebel  Ztschr.  IV  168.  With  the  forms  in  a  is  connected  dXiv- 
Sica  roll  (fut.  dXfaca).  —  A  number  of  words  with  the  meaning  of 
grind  remind  us  much  of  No.  481.  But  as  an  initial  fi  is  not  usually 
either  simply  dropped  or  changed  into  /,  the  two  stems  must  be 
kept  distinct.  The  word  fucXsvQO'p  =  dXevgo-v,  for  which  we  have 
the  authority  of  Hesych.  and  other  grammarians,  is  in  its  form  so 
like  the  latter,  that  we  can  hardly  regard  it  possible  that  the  existence 
of  so  similar  a  form  in  the  case  of  different  stems  should  be  acci- 
dental: and  we  must  probably  explain  the  ft  from  the  /  once  present 
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in  fdlBVQO'V  (cp.  p.  677).  —  With  Hilsiv  in  the  meaning  to  turn,  to 
wind  (reflexiYe),  Lobeck  de  metaphora  et  metonymia  p.  6  connects 
ad-Hl-o,  ad-ul-o-Tj  which  denoted  originally  the  wagging  of  the  tail 
and  fawning  of  brutes.  —  Skt.  ul-^khala-m  mortar  reminds  vls  of 
oliMg,  but  the  latter  part  of  the  word  is  unexplained.  Pott's  (I  *  224) 
comparison  of  iXv-rgo-v  with  Skt.  var-u-tra-m  upper  plothing  (ri  V€tr 
tegere)  has  much  plausibility;  but  while  in  Greek,  Latin,  Teutonic  and 
Lithuanian  the  notion  of  wrapping  up,  which  in  spite  of  Corssen  I* 
460  is  easily  derived  from  that  of  rolling,  turning,  is  clearly  to  be 
seen,  this  is  not  the  case  in  Skt.  It  is  the  same  with  W-^o-m  the 
integument  which  surrounds  the  womb,  itself  evidently  identical  with 
vol'Va  (cp,  vcd-volae  pods),  but  far  removed  from  volvere.  The  other 
Skt.  words  I  have  borrowed  from  Fick  *  185.  They  have  now  the 
express  evidence  of  the  Pet.  Diet.  —  Cp.  also  Benf.  IT  299,  Lottner 
Ztschr.  VII  190.  It  is  worth  noticing  Pott's  (I  120)  explanation  of 
a[i.7C-£X-o-s  from  diiq>i  and  FcX,  hence  Hhe  clasping  (with  tendrils)' 
especially  as  Hi.vo-g  occurs  in  the  Alexandrine  writers  for  tendril, 
twig.  —  The  final  letter  present  in  ilv,  volv,  Goth.  vcUv,  is,  as  Buttmann 
saw,  a  shortened  reduplication;  the  same  f  appears  in  the  second  o 
of  6looi'tQoxo-g,  as  in  that  of  aXo-d-a).  Examples  of  this  broken  re- 
duplication will  meet  us  again  frequently.  In  the  same  way  we  ex- 
plained the  p  of  (p6po-g  No.  409  and  of  q>iQ§a)  No.  411,  the  n  of 
noQ-n-rj  No.  356.  Corssen,  who  uigustly  denies  this  phenomenon  (cp. 
Lat.  ste-ti  for  ste-st-i)  is  compelled  to  explain  the  v  of  volvo  as  a  mu- 
tilated suffix.  —  On  the  Slav,  words  see  Miklos.  Lex.  68. 

528)  iXaiO'V  oil,  iXaCct  (Att.  iXaa)  olive.  —  La*,  oleu-m, 

oUva.  —  Goth,  aiev  (n.)  llacov,  alSv-i  fairguni 
Mount  of  Olives,  0.-H.-G.  oli.  —  Lith.  cUl^ju-s, 
CI1.-SI.  jelej,  olej  oil. 

With  Benfey  11  120,  Diefenbach  Wtb.  I  36,  Hehn  422  I  now  re- 
gard the  words  in  all  other  languages  as  borrowed  from  ilaCa;  oliva 
362  is  to  iXa^  as  Achivi  to  'A%aioC'^  initial  0  for  e  as  in  elogium  =»  iXsyitbv 
Ber.  der  k.  s.  Ges.  d.  W.  1864  (histor.  phil.  CI.)  p.  5.  We  ought 
perhaps  to  consider  as  the  root  of  iXaiov  (with  Pott  P  208)  the  rt. 
li  liquefacere  to  be  mentioned  under  No.  641.  In  Greek  the  prefixing 
of  a  vowel  is  justified;  it  would  not  be  so  in  the  other  langiiages. 
This  is  the  main  reason  for  my  present  view. 

529)  iX-a-fpo-g  stag,  iXXo-g  (iXXo-s)  young  stag.  —  Lith. 

^^ni-s  elk,  Ch.-Sl.  jd-ent  stag. 
Benfey  II  9,  who  compares  also  Skt.  fshja-s.    But  in  the  Pet. 
Diet,  rgja-s  is  explained  to  be  the  older  form,  and  the  meaning  *  an- 
telope-buck* is  given  to  the  word.    We  should  be  thus  brought  to 
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a  st.  ark^  which  reminds  us  rather  of  No.  5.  Bat  the  Gr.  and  Slavo- 
Lith.  names  agree  unmistakeably,  for  the  Ch.-Sl.  j,  as  in  countless 
instances,  has  grown  out  of  the  spiritns  lenis.  Apollonius  Lex.  and 
other  grammarians  write  IXko-g  with  spir.  len.  Perhaps  it  is  for  iX- 
vo-q  and  so  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the  Slavo-Lith.  form.  Pictet 
I  438  regards  ar  as  the  root,  in  the  sense  of  hurry,  drive;  and  with 
this  he  connects  also  ilavvto^  adding  Ir.  arr  stag.  The  suffix  of  JlX- 
a-fpo-q  is  the  same  as  in  ^Qi-tpo-q  and  Ski  faha-hhorS  (cp.  on  No.  491), 
vrsha-hha-a  ox.     Cp.  Jahn's  Jahrb.  69  p.  95. 

530)  eXog  {J=dXog)  low  ground,  ^EXog,  'EXia,  ^HXi-g.  — 
Lat.  Velr-iae  (?),  Vditrae,  vcUli-s.  —  O.-N.  voU-r 
plain. 

The  comparison  with  Skt.  saras  water,  suggested  by  Bopp  Gl. 
and  Euhn  Ztschr.  II  129,  has  been  doubted  by  Pott  P  225  because 
of  the  /,  and  Benfey  II  299  agrees  with  him.  It  reappears  however 
in  Leo  Meyer  Vgl.  Gr.  II  110.  —  The  .F  has  a  good  deal  of  authority 
for  it,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  town  in  Lower  Italy  Velia,  which 
in  Herodotus  I  167  is  called  'TiXrj  (Strabo  VI  p.  252).  Sarvius  ad 
Aen.  VI  639,  Dionys.  Halic.  Arch.  I  20  derive  the  name  of  the  Roman 
Velia  from  J^ilog.  But  ^log  does  not  properly  mean  'marsh'  at  aU, 
but  according  to  Suidas  SMov  duGog^  according  to  the  Et.  Gud. 
vyQog  xal  Saavg  rojroff,  that  is,  low  ground,  meadow-land:  in  T  221 
horses  feed  in  the  %Xog,  but  nobody  drives  horses  into  a  marsh.  So 
too  E.  Curtius  Peloponnesos  11  288  explains  the  Laconian  "EXog,  — 
Prom  the  same  root  comes  the  name  J^aXi-g^  which  quite  corresponds 
to  the  Lat.  valU-s;  hence  J^aXi^ioi  =  'HXeCoi  (Ahr.  d.  Aeol.  226);  thus 
^HXig  means  Sunken  Land,  Holland  (E.  Curtius  Peloponn.  II  97).  Are 
the  length  of  the  vowel  in  Greek,  and  the  doubled  I  in  Latin  to  be 
explained  from  a  suffix  vi,  so  that  val-li-s  would  be  for  vdl-vi-s?  So 
also  Corssen  Beitr.  321.  —  The  Lat.  Veld-bru-m  cannot  belong  here 
because  of  its  e,  but  Corssen  Ztschr.  Ill  260  finds  the  clearest  ana- 
logue of  the  Gr.  fiXog  in  the  Volscian  Veles-tro-m  which  we  find  on 
the  tabula  Velttema  (Mommsen  Unterital.  D.  320)  as  the  gen.  plur. 
of  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Velletrij  which  ^lies  on  the  north- 
em  edge  of  the  Pontine  marshes'.  Voretzsch  de  Inscript.  Cret.  p.  5 
is  perhaps  right  in  adding  the  Cretan  BoXosvzun. 

5il)  fjXo-g  nail,  knob,  ifp-rjXo-g  provided  with  nails,  iff- 
rjX6-(o  nail  fast.  —  Lat.  vaUu-s  stake,  tooth  of 
a  comb. 

Ahr.  d.  Aeol.  58.  —  f  may  be  discovered  plainly  from  the  form  363 
'/dXXo-g  recorded  by  Hesych.  —  the  XX  of  which  makes  the  agreement 
with  vcdlths  still  more  clear,  —  and  from  the  Hom.  agyvgo-TiXo-g,  — 
CvBTius,  Etymology.  29 
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Other  explanations  in  Pott  I  *  223.  —  Yossius  £t.  535  regards  vaMu-s 
as  a  diminutive  of  the  adjective  vdru-8  bandy-legged  (cp.  on  No.  81). 
To  me  the  difference  of  meaning  does  not  seem  great  enough  to  se- 
parate Tqlo-g  from  vallu-s.  vallu-m  is  probably  only  a  collective  from 
V€Ulu-Sy  just  as  the  Gr.  x^Q*^^  denotes  both.  —  Pictet  compares  va- 
rious Sanskrit  forms  from  the  rt.  var,  for  instance  d-vara-zLam,  which 
among  other  meanings  has  that  of  bolt.  These  words  must  have  de- 
rived their  name  from  the  notion  of  protecting.  Similarly  Cprssen 
Beitr.  320,  cp.  !•  459. 

532)  Rt.  Xa  (Xac)  Xa-o  (Dor.  X6  X'^g  Aj,  3  pL  XSvri) 
wish,  Xij-fia  X^-et-g  will,  Xc-Xa-C-o-liai  desire, 
Xe-Xirj-iim  desire,  strive,  Xia-v  mightily,  very. 

Skt.  rt.  lash  {lash-d-miy  lash-jdr-mi)  desire,  las  (Za«- 
a-mi)  glitter,  play,  Id-los-a-s  desirous. 

Lai  las-c-iwhS. 

Goth.  lus-tu-$  ini^iiCa^  lus-to-n  hti^iulv. 
'  Ch.-Sl.  las-k-a-ti  adulari,   la^Jca  adulatio,   laska^u 
blandus. 

O.-Ir.  air-le  voluntas,  com-air-le  consilium,  ir-lithe 
oboediens,  ir-ladigur  oboedio,  lam,  air-lam  para- 
tus  (Z.«  770,  248,.  802,  868)  (?). 

Pott  W.  II,  2,  459,  Bopp  Gl.  s.  v.  lash  said  las  ^  Knhn  Ztschr. 
II  268,  Benf.  II  136  f.  —  The  rt.  las  has  lost  its  a  before  vowels  in 
Greek  (cp.  yet;©  No.  131).  For  Xm  and  the  other  Doricforms  Ahrens 
d.  Dor.  348.  Xi-Xcc-i-o-fiai  for  Xi-Xaa-jo-fuci,  where  the  j  denotes  the 
present  stem,  reduplicated  like  Skt.  Id-las-a-s;  Xs-Urj-fuei  perhaps  to 
avoid  lambdacism  from  Xs-U-Xri-fiai^  so  Xiav  (Xiri-v)  for  Xi-Xa-v,  The 
a  seems  to  have  been  preserved  in  Xda-trj  noQvrj  Hesych.,  with  which 
Xdcaravgo-g  =>  %Cvaid6g  (Lob.  Prolog.  259)  is  certainly  related  (suffix 
vaTa'i\  also  probably  Xdo-^-ri  ludibrium  (Iwl  yiXmti  xal  Xda^^  Herod. 
VI  67):  further  according  to  Benfey  Aa'C-g,  Xd-fucxo-s  (Hesych.  aiutxog), 
Xal  (IttI  alcxQOVQyiag  Hesych.)  and  other  words  seem  to  be  related: 
we  may  probably  add  also  Xd-go-g  lickerish  (greedy),  Xd-fivgo-g  (cp. 
XaidQo-g  Hesych.)  greedy,  bold,  Xai-xd^siv  to  wench,  though  I  should 
prefer  to  connect  Xata}v  with  rt.  Xau,  XaF  (No.  536),  for  through  all 
the  Greek  words  here  adduced  there  runs  the  fundamental  idea  of 
unrestrained  desire,' bold  lust,  with  which  Xmtmv  will  not  fit  in;  on 
the  other  hand  this  all  the  better  suits  Xsmgyo-g  sinner,  probably  from 
2a/opyd>g,  "where  Xa  is  a  contracted  adjective  stem  from  Xao,  laco 
(cp.  Hartung  on  Aesch.  Prom.  5).  Hence  Xs(o(y/6g  is  one  who  acts  in 
opposition  to  ^ifug  or  d^ftrj  according  to  his  own  desires.    Xa-a^at- 
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nulinv^  hJ^-a^m'  x^va^itw  (Hes.)  quite  recall  the  meaning  of  the  Ski 
Im,  —  iM'C-tvu-a  presupposes  las-cu-Sy  whence  it  is  derived  as  fest- 
Ufths  from  festu-s.  —  Ascoli  Fonol.  228  regards  the  Skt.  sh  here  as 
in  hhdsh  (No.  407)  as  a  representative  of  sk.  —  With  respect  to  the 
loss  of  5  in  the  Irish  words  the  rt.  gus  (No.  131)  oflPers  parallels;  cp. 
ro-i-gatar  for  ^ro-gegusatar-j  tuicse  (for  ^do-fo-gusHa)  and  vr-lithe  differ 
only  in  that  in  the  latter  the  snffix  tia  is  not  added  immediately  to 
the  last  consonant  of  the  root,  any  more  than  in  oif%g1ihe,  remeperthe 
(Z.*  479).  Stokes  Jr.  Gl.  884  adds  our  rt  to  rt.  var  (comairle  =  com-  364 
are-vdlia).  Against  this  etymology  is  the  absence  of  f  at  the  beginn- 
ing of  lam.  It  is  more  correct  to  refer  tol  voluntas  (Z.*  241),  which 
we  have  not  quoted,  to  "^du-valdj  though  we  might  also  regard  it  as 
do-fo-lasd, 

533)  XaiO'S  left  —  Lat  laem-s.  —  Ch.-Sl.  UvU. 

Pott  P  119.  —  Schleich.  Ksl.  128.  —  Benf.  11  306.  —  Hesych. 
gives  the  derivative  words  ia^-^io-g,  Xai-dqa-q,  and  laC^a  dan£sj  ^a^- 
§as  dcTclSaq  Kgriteg,  which  Ahrens  d.  Dor.  49  aptly  refers  here.  — 
Angermann  regards  the  cognomen  Lcteca  as  the  same  as  Scaevola,  cp.^ 
Nas-ica,  • 

534)  Aa5,  kdy-Sriv  vs^ith  the  heel,  with  the  foot,  Aax-r- 

C^-a  strike  out  with  the  foot,  Aax-;rarij-ro-5 
trodden  with  the  feet.  —  Lat.  calx  (st  cofc), 
calc-ar,  cak-eur-s,  calc-dr-re,  calc-i-trd-re,  —  O.-N. 
hcelrl  calx.  —  Lith.  hul-m'S  heel. 

Pott  n*  204,  Benf.  II  316.  —  A  x  has  been  lost  at  the  beginn- 
ing of  the  Greek  word,  so  that  %Xal  must  be  regarded  as  an  older 
form  of  Xa$,  and  as  a  metathesis  of  calx.  The  |  as  in  nv^  arose 
from  a  case-suffix  «,  so  that  %aX%  =>  caic  remains  as  the  noun-stem. 
In  this  the  second  k  is  derivative,  hence  the  rt.  is  kcd^  which  pro- 
bably occurs  also  in  xoX-^-T^a-oo  (cp.  cal-c-i-trd-re)  stamp,  and  reminds 
us  on  the  one  hand  of  Lat.  cel-l-Oy  on  the  other  hand  of  Lith.  kul-H 
strike,  thresh.  Add  Xd^-m-g  club,  in  the  Alexandrian  writers.  Cp. 
No.  55. 

535)  Xa-6-g  people,  Xd-oi  folk,  Aa-l-ro-g,  ki^-t-ro-g  publi- 

CU8,   kBtr-ovQyCa   public   duty.   —   Goth,  jugga- 
lauth-s  youth,  0.-H.-G.  liut  populus,  pi.  liuti  folk 
(Leute).  —  Ch.-Sl.  Ijud-U  Xao-g,  Ijud-ije  XaoC  ho- 
mines, Lett.  Icmdi-s  folk,  people. 
Pott  W.  m  1017,  Benf.  II  28.  —  The  Greek  word  contains  the 
stem  XaJ^Oy   established  by  Aavayrixa  C.  I  1466  and  Aafo-no-ftov, 
which  Priscian  read  (I  22,  VI  69  H.)    4n  tripode  vetustissimo  \    If 

29* 
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only  for  this  reason »  but  also  because  the  change  of  d  into  I  can 
only  be  proved  to  take  place  in  Greek  in  a  few  dialects,  I  cannot 
admit  the  conjecture  of  Br^  (Mythe  d'Oedipe  p.  18),  that  lao-g  cor- 
responds to  the  Skt.  ddsa-s.  Nor  can  Bemhardt's  deriyation  from  the 
rt.  kXu  be  maintained.  The  other  languages  point  to  a  primitiye  form 
laudh.  Hence  the  Goth.  Uttd-an  crescere  cannot  be  compared  at  any 
rate  directly:  for  the  attempt  to  regard  this  verb  with  the  Ski  ntdh 
(nth)  as  the  rt.  of  the  Gr.  W^-o,  which  would  thus  stand  for  Xav&'O, 
is  devoid  of  any  certain  analogies.  —  The  derivation  of  paci-Uv-g 
i.  e.  Herzog  (leader  of  the  people),  from  rt.  pa  and  Ion.  Xsv  =  Xao 
(cp.  Asv-tvxC^Ti-g) ,  compounded  like  Ztrjai-x^qo-g,  is  more  fully  esta- 
blished in  the  Rhein.  Mus.  IV  (1845)  p.  258  f.  Cp.  also  Ddderleiu 
Gloss.  2007.  An  important  parallel  is  supplied  by  tsv^i-Xsa^-g,  as 
Sophocles  Fr.  136  D.  called  the  king  'cp  vnsiBvyiuivoi  stal  laof 
(Hesych.).  —  Lately  another  etymology  has  eiyoyed  much  acceptance. 
Euhn  Ind.  Stud.  I  884  first  referred  fiaai'lsv-g  to  the  stem  Xsv  =-  XdJ^cc 
{Xaa-g)  stone,  so  that  it  would  mean  ^stone-treader',  referring  to  the 
old  Teutonic  and  Keltic  custom  that  the  king  should  show  himself  to 
'the  people  on  a  stone.  He  compares  also  Z  503  ot  Si  yigovtsg  stat* 
S6binl  ^earoCai  Xid'oig  tsQii  ivi  xvxXo.  Hctet  U  395  adds  some  further 
illustrations;  Bergk  Rhein.  Mus.  XIX  604  states  the  same  etymology 
as  his  'thesis'.  Pott  H*  250  does  not  decide.  Phonetically  both  ex- 
planations are  possible.  The  former  seems  to  me  the  simpler,  and 
the  custom  on  which  the  latter  is  based  does  not  appear  sufficiently 
proved  for  Greece.  For  there  is  a  great  difference  after  all  between 
a  high  stone  which  the  king  stands  upon  in  order  to  be  seen,  and 
the  stone  seats  of  the  old  judges.  —  Perhaps  Cymr.  liti-maur  freqnens 
populis  (Stokes  Beitr.  IV  395)  belongs  here;  probably  Ir.  lucht^  Cymr. 
UtDyth  populus,  homines,  copia  (Z.*  364,  156)  are  to  be  regarded  as 
quite  distinct. 

■  536)   Rt.  XaF  Aa-co,  ccTto-Xav-a)  enjoy,  IshUj  Aij-f-(d)-g  booty, 

kri't-^'O'fiat  capture,  A7y-r-rt-(d)-g  she  who  gives 
booty,  Xd'tQi^-g  mercenary. 

Lat.  lu-crU'tn,  Lav-er-na  goddess  of  thieves,  lav-^r- 
n-ion-es  thieves. 

Goth,  lau-n  (n.)  reward  (Lohn),  cmda-launi  recom- 
pense. 

Ch.-Sl.  lov-i'ti  hunt,  catch,  lov-G  chase,  capture. 

O.-Ir.  log,  luach  pretium,  foenus  (Z.*  270). 

Pott  W.  I  1292,  Benf.  II  2,  Stokes  Ir.  Gl.  792.  —  Xd-atv  x  2t9 
(cp.  XcLB  230)  according  to  Aristarchus  (ApoUon.  Lex.  p.  107  Bekk.) 
unoXavatv%(ag  leX<ov,  hence  *  feasting*  (Schol.  B.  anoXavatm^g  iaO'Ctav), 
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Quite  otherwise  DOderlein  Gloss.  2270,  who  on  the  strength  of  a  gloss 
of  Hesych.  translates  the  word  by  *bellen'  bark,  while  others  explain 
Xd<ov  by  pXincov.  I  follow  Aristarchus  and  regard  id-m  for  Xaf-oa  as 
the  stem-verb,  whence  all  the  rest  is  developed.  Probably  the  word 
XtO'Cmv  (for  Xaif-imv)^  superl.  Zoa-tfTo-ff,  mentioned  already  nnder  No. 
682,  belongs  here,  so  that  it  would  properly  mean  *the  more  paying*. 
Cp.  Tobler  Ztschr.  IX  262.  —  For  laverniones  fures  Panl.  Epit.  117. 
Xd-TQo-v  pay  is  tolerably  late.  Like  Xd-tgi-g  it  goes  back  to  la,  which 
is  related  to  Xaf  as  xo  to  %of  (No.  64).  —  Lottner  compares  Lat. 
latro(n)  with.  Lith.  Idtra-s  knave,  good-for-nothing.  This  is  opposed 
by  the  older  use  of  the  Latin  word  (e.  g.  Plant.  Mil.  949),  which  is 
quite  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Gr.  XdzQi-g.  Hence  I  consider  latro 
as  a  borrowed  word,  which  received  an  ampliative  ending  on  Italian 
soil,  and  by  degrees  passed  into  a  contemptuous  sense.  According 
to  Schleicher  the  Lith.  word  is  borrowed  from  tiie  Germ.  Lotter 
(O.-H.-G.  lotar)  and  this  from  the  Lat.  latro,  —  Corssen  I  *  359.  —  It 
is  jaatural  to  compare  with  Lat.  Lavema  Com.  louuem  vulpes  and 
louttennan  mustela  (Z.*  827.  1076). 

536  b)  Xcac-t'd)  lick^  lap,  la<p-v00(o  devour,  swallow, 
Lat.  lamb-o,  Idb-ru-m,  lab-iurm,  Mhea,  Labeo. 
O.-a-G.  lef'Sa,  N,-H.-G.  Lefze,  lAppe  Up,  O.-H.-G. 

laff-an  to  lap. 
Lith.  Itijpa  lip. 

Pott  P  269,  Benf.  II  12,  Lottner  Ztschr.  VII  186,  Corssen  Beitr. 
363,  —  We  must  take  Xatr  as  the  rt.,  with  which  however  we  can 
hardly  connect  XandcoBiVj  i^aXaTcatsiv.  In  Latin  p  is  weakened  to  6. 
In  Greek  the  p  is  also  aspirated.  —  Fick  *  392  places  here  also  O.-N. 
lepil'lj  O.-H.-G.  leffUj  O.-Pruss.  lapini-8  spoon,  connecting  them  with 
O.-N.  lep'ja. 

537)    Xdx-vrj  wool,  down,  Xa%'VO-q  sheep's  wool,  Xax-vij-s^S 
€L-g  woolly,  rough,  kaxvov-O^ai  to  become  hairy, 
Xij'V-og  wool.   —   Lat.  Id-na,   Idn-ugo,  Idn-eu-Sj 
Idnriciu-m. 

Benf.  11  111.  —  Although  in  meaning  the  words  Xdoio-g  rough, 
shaggy,  and  Xtii6'ci(jS)-g  ri  naxeicc  i^ofi^g  (Hesych.),  with  Xauni'£0'V 
shield  of  raw.  hide  (which  are  certainly  akin  to  it),  are  nearly  related, 
yet  I  do  not  know  how  to  pass  from  ;|r  to  <y.  —  A  connection  with 
xXat-va  (cp.  %Xa-fw;-ff,  xXa-vi-g)  could  only  be  admitted  under  the  sup- 
position that  Xdxvrj  stood  for  x'^X-'^^i  and  how  ought  we  then  to 
regard  the  second  %?  —  Fick  '184  connects  Xda-io-g  with  Zd.  varega 
and  Ch.-Sl.  vlasu  hair,  Lith.  varsa  flock  of  wool  (Nesselm.).    In  that 
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case  it  would  be  for  J^laa-io-g,  with  a  surprising  retention  of  the 
medial  c.  —  Otherwise  again  Corssen  I*  684.  —  Cp.  No.  496. 

— ^  538)  Ri  X€T  liy-oD  pick,  collect,  count,  tell,  speak,  Xex- 
To'-g,  Xoy-d(Sys  chosen,  xata-ldy-G)  specify,  iSvX- 
Aoy-i}  collection,  ix-koy-ij  selection,  Aoy-o-g,  Xe^i-g 
speech,  Xoy-ii-o-(UJCi  reckon,  consider. 
Lat.  leg-Oy  l€g'io(n),  de-lec-turs^  lec-tu-s  chosen,  leg- 
ulths  collector,  leg-u-meit,  leC'tH)(n),  lec-tor,  di-lig- 
ens,  neg-leg-Oj  intel-leg^,  re-lig-io, 
Goth,  lis-a  ovXXiya). 

Lett.  hisjS'U  collect,  Lith.  les-ti  gather  up,  api-las-us 
dainty  (?). 
Pott  W.  Ill  606;  Ahrens  PhiloL  XXVII  251.  H.  Romundt  *The 
root  Xrf  in  Greek*  L.  1869.  —  Buttmann  discusses  the  use  of  liym 
Lexil.  II  96  ff.  It  appears  from  this  that  the  meaning  *  speak'  is  quite 
the  latest;  for  this  is  developed  in  Homer  only  gradually  from  the 
earlier  meaning,  through  the  intermediate  notion  of  *  counting  one^s 
words'  (cp.  Eng.  tcHe  and  Germ,  zafden).  This  is  one  among  several 
objections  to  Benfey's  combinations  II 127.  The  name  Ai-lBy-sg^  if  at  all 
of  Greek  origin,  would  rather  denote  select  bands  {XBlsyy^iwoi^  XexToO 
than  a  collected  nation.  —  Lobeck  El.  I  40  connects  a-liy-m  with  this 
rt.,  reminding  us  of  XiyBC^aiy  loyi^sod'ai  count.  But  the  Homeric 
use  of  dXiym,  dXsyiiaty  dXeyvvo),  as  stated  by  DOderlein  Gloss.  109, 
will  not  quite  suit  this.  It  is  clear  however  that  d-Xsy-m  is  the  op- 
posite of  Lai  neC'leg-Of  and  &smv  oniv  ovx  dXiyovxtg  (TI  388)  is 
the  exact  counterpart  of  Lat.  rdigens  and  reJigio  (Grell.  IV  9).  For 
the  application  of  the  rt.  to  what  is  immaterial  cp.  Max  Miiller  II  63, 
Pott  P  201.  —  Xioxrj  place  of  conversation,  talk,  converse,  is  not  yet 
quite  cleared  up  as  to  its  suffix  (Pott  U  *  644).  —  The  Teutonic  and 
Lithuanian  words^  like  the  Irish,  must  be  referred  to  a  stem  laks^  ex- 
panded by  the  addition  of  8.  There  is  a  similar  loss  of  explosives 
in  the  Goth,  thus-imdei  ==>  Lith.  Wistanti-s  a  thousand,  vaurstv  (rt. 
varg  No.  141),  Goth,  nithjis  (No.  342),  sibun  (No.  337),  in  the  0.-H.-G. 
fA-st  (No.  384),  mist  =  Goth,  maihs-tu-s  (note  on  No.  176).  —  The 
Lith.  Us-ti  is  only  used  of  birdd,  which  gather,  pick  up  grains,  in 
a  manner  quite  corresponding  to  the  meaning  which  has  seemed  to  us 
the  original  one.  Froiti  this  the  application  to  the  reading  of  what 
was  written  seems  to  have  been  developed  independently  in  the  Gr. 
3^7  ini'XiyofiMt  (Herod.),  dva-Xiyofuci  (Plutarch.),  in  the  Lat.  leg-o^  and 
perhaps  also  in  the  German  lesen.  As  it  is  only  in  Greek,  and  here 
proportionately  late,  and  never  in  the  Italian  region,  that  this  rt. 
means  ^ speak \  lex  cannot  possibly  mean  'what  is  spoken';  so  that 
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Lottner's  connection  of  it  (Ztsclir.  VII  167)  with  the  equivalent  O.-N. 
log  =3  Engl.  laWj  and  his  derivation  of  these  words  from  the  rt.  Xex 
(No.  173,  cp.  Pott  W.  I  159,  and  ^ot  xeifisvoi  v6fiot\  ^i-iii-g)  deserve 
every  consideration.  Cp.  Bugge  Stud,  IV  206.  The  only  difficulty 
that  remains  is  presented  by  the  Osc.  lig-tid  ^  lege  with  a  g  which 
cannot  be  explained  from  gh  (Ascoli  Ztechr.  XVII  266).  —  From  lego 
Jos.  Scaliger  derives  not  only  leg-umen  but  Ug-nu-m  (9  547  inl  dh 
IvXa  noXXa  Xiyovto),  which  would  thus  have  meant  properly  brush- 
wood, faggots:  this  etymology  as  regards  the  meaning  has  quite  as 
much  probability,  and  as  regards  the  sounds  more,  than  that  from 
the  Skt.  rt.  dah  burn  (Bopp  GL,  Pott  I*  282),  for  lig-n-um  :  leg  =- 
tig-nu-m  :  teg  (for  tec  No.  235).  —  Corssen  differs  on  many  points 
I"  444,  447,  531.  —  O.-Ir.  legais  legisti,  legit  (Z.^  462,  463)  &c.  are 
borrowed  from  the  Lat.  legoi  cp.  Ebel  Beitr.  II  147.  Ir.  lesugud  teach, 
m  ro-S'lesaigud  *they  taught  them  not  (F.  A.  239)  are  evidently  con- 
nected with  the  lesa  in  luach  lesa  ^the  reward  paid  by  a  pupil  to  his 
tutor*  and  fer  lesa  'guardian*  (Ir.  Gl.  792).  These  words  seem  to  be- 
long here,  but  whether  as  genuine  Irish,  or  as  words  borrowed  from 
the  German  is  still  a  question. 

539)  Aar-o-ff,  A«;-(>o-g  smooth,  even,  kei-o-triixyQ  smooth- 

ness, Xec-aiV'CS)  smoothen.  —  Lat.  lev-is,  lev-i- 
td-(t)'S,  Uvirg-dre,  ISv-dre. 
Pott  11^  277,  Benf.  11  121.  —  The  form  Xiv-Qo-g,  which  Hesych. 
explains  by  Is  Log,  and  which  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  sense  of  level, 
wide,  has  preserved  the  v,  which  corresponds  to  the  Lat.  v,  for  Xsv- 
QO-g  :  leV'i-s  =«  Uyv-Qo-g  :  Xiyv-g,  while  Lat.  a^ective-stems  in  vi 
regularly  correspond  to  Greek  stems  in  v.  For  the  rt.  cp.  No.  544.  ■— 
Here  belongs  also  X^aJ,  with  hypokoristic  suffix,  ncttg  aqxtyivnog 
(Hesych.)  *  smooth-chin*. 

540)  lix'Qvo-g^  adv.  lix^Q^'S^  Horn.  XM-Qi-(pC-g  cross,  awry, 

Xoi,6'$  cross,  crooked,  Uy^^  At|  nXayioq  (Hesych.). 
Lat.  lic'i-nu-s  with  crumpled  horns,  Lidn-ius,  oh- 

liquU'S,  U'tnU'S  distorted,  awry,  luxu-s  sprained, 

ltix-4re  sprain. 
Lith.  Unk-ti  bow,  Unk4i  bend  oneself,  partic.  Uf^fs 

bent,  crooked,  -Unk  (in  compos.)  -wards,  Ch.-Sl. 

Ifk-a.  xd(ji7tt(0j  Iqk-u  arcus. 

Pott  W.  in  257,  Benf.  II  316.  —  We  must  start  from  the  st. 
Xfx,  which  was  modified  in  two  ways,  by  aspiration,  and  by  the 
weakening  of  s  into  (.  But  the  original  state  of  the  sounds  is  clearly 
shown  in  XexQol  by  the  side  of  XiHQoi'  S^oi  xmv  iXatpsimv  neqatoiv 
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(Hesych.),  the  meaningof  which  is  closely  okia  to  that  of  lic-inu-s.  We 
may  with  Ddderlein  Lat.  Worthildung  p.  36,  add  lixuJa,  cake,  cracknel^ 
according  to  Varro  L.  L.  V,  107  M.  a  Sabine  word,  and  belonging 
to  the  shorter  form.  With  a  raising  of  the  a  to  o  and  an  expansiTC 
or  derivatiye  a  we  have  Xo^o-s^  which  is  quite  parallel  to  luxu-^s. 
Without  the  expansive  s  the  stem  probably  appears  with  a  dull  vowel 
in  luc-wn(t)'8  *  genus  operis  pistorii'  Paul.  Epit.  119.  Cp.  Symbola 
368Philol.  Bonn.  I  276.  Corssen  I*  35  adds  U-in-e(t)-8  as  cross-road,  U- 
men  as  cross-beam,  and  (on  p.  498)  other  Latin  words.  Bdcheler  in 
Joh.  Schmidt's  Vocal.  I  107  points  out  from  Attius  (Ribbeck  trag.  * 
p.  284)  a  Lai  verb  linqu-ier  =—  obliquari.  Schmidt  places  here  also 
Lat.  lax  (dolus)  and  lac-io  {pel-lic-io)  with  Ch.-Sl.  lak-a  dojns  (also 
sinus):  cp.  Mikl.  Lex.  —  Grimm  Gesch.  990  adds  also  the  German 
links  left,  lenken  turn:  but  I  do  not  venture  to  follow  him,  because 
of  the  absence  of  the  ^shifting  of  the  mutes'. 

541)  Rt.  Xip  ksi^G}  drop,  pour,  pour  out,  Xoifi-i]  drink- 
ofiFering,  Xcilf  (st.  At/S),  h^aipyg^  l£fi-og  moisture, 
drop,  hP'QO'S  moist,  Isifi-r^-d'QO'V  channel^ 
meadow,  hfi-dS-to-v  water,  meadow. 
Lat.  de-lUhu-tu-s  moistened,  Itb-d-re,  libd-tio,  LUher. 
Benf.  n  123,  who  follows  the  old  explanation  of  Ai'tp  (si  Atp\ 
according  to  which  the  S.  W.  wind  is  called  the  *  wetting'  (cp.  Norog 
No.  443)  and  hence  Ai§V'7j,  with  a  v  which  reminds  us  of  deltb^-ius. 
For  the  forms  X^i^,  Xi§dg  Lobeck  Paralip.  114.  In  Hesych.  we  find 
also  Xtpsi'  anivdsi  as  a  shorter  present-form,  and  Asipijvog  diowaogy 
corresponding  to  the  Italian  Liber,  with  which  ^prjva  xov  olvov  Kq^eg 
is  compared;  this,  like  l§-ccvrj,  tp-avo-g  pail  {(fi-Srj  plug?)  and  the 
Hom.  ft(3-a>,  has  lost  its  X  (Lobeck  Elem.  I  108).  Cp.  Ixfiav  Xt%iucv 
Hes.,  on  which  see  p.  466.  Pott  W.  I  606  quotes  similar  instances 
from  the  Wallachian  e.  g.  itze  =»  Lat.  licia.  The  t  of  delib4'tu-8 
would  be  of  itself  sufficient  to  banish  any  idea  that  the  Lai  words 
might  be  borrowed.  —  We  may  further  quote  here  some  words,  which 
seem  to  be  derived  directly  from  a  rt.  It,  the  expanded  form  of  which 
lies  before  us  in  lib.  In  Skt.  /*  means  adhaerere,  but  also,  in  com- 
position with  prepositions,  solvi,  e.  g.  d-U  to  become  powerless,  pra-li 
die,  vi-U  dissolvi,  evanescere.  As  we  find  also  a  rt.  n  with  the  mean- 
ing drop,  flow,  from  which  Justi  Handbuch  der  Zendsprache  p.  66 
derives  Zd.  iri-th  pass  away,  flow  away,  and  Corssen  I'  634  H-vu-s 
and  various  river-names,  we  may  consider  'melt'  as, the  fundamental 
idea  from  which  on  the  one  hand  *flow',  drop,  drip,  pass  away,  melt 
away,  on  the  other  *melt  on  to',  adhere  to,  have  been  developed.  Cp. 
No.  840.  Hence  Lat.  li-^-o  (part.  U-tUnS),  po-li-o^  O.-Ir.  U-n-im  mano, 
poUuceo  {ro'lil  adhaesit,  cp.  Stokes  Beitr.  VII  13,  21),  Lith.  Hj-u  pour. 
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ly-ti  pluere,  Ch.-Sl.  li-j-a-H  ftmdere,  loj  atia^  belong  here  (Pott  W. 
I^  600),  and  also  XAfM^,  Xi-fii^v  (st.  Xtfisv),  Xsi(i-mv  which  in  their 
meanings  of  pool,  harbour,  and  meadow  evidently  stand  in  the  closest 
relation  with  each  other,  and  probably  also  with  the  Lat.  U't-tM  (cp. 
pec't-us).  Pauli  however  Ztschr.  XVIII  23  wishes  to  connect  U4u8 
with  %kt'zv-g  slope.  Xnii-mv  is  formed  from  a  lost  iBiyM^v)  like  xsifuov 
from  xniia{v)  and  coincides  with  Xs£§7fi-Q0-v  {AtC^rfiqa).  The  rt.  It 
occurs  also  in  the  Lat.  de-le-o  (cp.  Skt.  vi-U  dissolvi).  It  would  be 
somewhat  bold  to  add  Xi-fLo-s  hunger  and  U-ttt-m,  though  tabes  (No. 
231)  might  serve  as  an  analogy.  In  that  case  the  word  Xoi-iio-g^ 
mentioned  under  No.  148,  would  be  of  similar  origin.  —  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  better  to  omit  li-mtt-s  with  O.-H.-G.  li-m  (gluten)  O.-N. 
Jeim  (argilla)  because  of  the  forms  with  g,  yXoiog,  glis  (Benf.  II  119), 
which  are  discussed  under  No.  544.  —  Much  important  matter  is 
furnished  by  Volckmar  *Die  Stamme  U  und  n'  Philol.  VI  627. 

542)  Xlvo-v  lijien^   flax,  thread,  Xivso-g  linen.  —  Lat.  869 

Unufm,  lin-eU'Sy  linea,  lin-t-^u-s.  —  Goth,  lein 
linen,  0.-H.-G.  Itn  flax.  —  Lith.  Unors  flax-stalk, 
lina-t  (pi.)  flax,  Ch.-Sl.  Itntl  linum.  —  O.-Ir.  Itn 
flax  (Corm.  Gl.  Transl.  p.  102,  leine  gen.  lenead 
camisia  (Z.*  255). 

Pott  P  119,  Schleich.  Ksl,  128,  Stokes  Ir.  Gl.  38.  —  Perhaps 
we  may,  with  Pott  11 '  246,  place  here  also  the  st.  Xlt  (Hom.  dai  Xir-i, 
ace.  Xrr-a),  the  t  of  which  reminds  us  of  the  t  of  Un-Ueu-s,  and  also 
of  the  Lith.  Hnta  (Lex.)  ornamental  band,  and  O.-N.  linn-r  {for  *lindh-r) 
girdle.  —  The  difference  of  quantiiy  in  Greek  and  Latin  is  remark- 
able, so  that  we  certainly  cannot  suppose  the  one  to  have  borrowed 
from  the  other.  —  Benf.  li  181  makes  very  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
discover  a  rt.,  and  also  Pictet  I  320:  cp.  Corssen  I*  538.  —  For  the 
historical  facts  see  Hehn  103.  —  Ebel  Beitr.  II  147  considers  O.-Ir. 
Itn  rete  (Z.*  21),  which  cannot  be  separated  from  the  above  words, 
as  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  though  with  some  doubt;  leine  is  cert- 
ainly genuinely  Irish.     [Cp.  Fick  Indo-Germanen  Europas  p.  487.] 

543)  li-g,    Xi-cDV,    Ion.  XeioDV    (st.  Xeovr)   lion,    ki-aiva 

lioness.  —  Lat.  leo(n).  —  O.-H.-G.  lewo(n).  — 
Ch.-Sl.  Ihii,  Lith.  Im-ta-s. 

Pott  W.  I  1261,  Benf.  II  1  are  inclined  to  regard  the  word  as 
borrowed  from  the  Hebrew  laish.  In  that  case  it  must  have  spread 
from  Greece,  and  been  borrowed  again  from  the  Greek  by  the  other 
languages;  but  the  independent  form  of  the  word  in  the  various 
families  of  speach  is  against  this.    F()rstemann  Ztschr.  I  495  appeals 
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justly  to  stndente  of  natural  history.  Cp.  Leo  Meyer  Ztsohr.  V  3S6. 
.  Pictet  1 423  decides  for  the  Indo-Germanic  ori^  of  the  word  limvy  ap- 
pealing to  the  Homeric  similes  from  lions,  and  to  the  evidence  of  Hero- 
dotus (YU  125)  and  of  Aristotle  as  to  the  existence  of  lions  in  Paeonia. 
He  connects  the  name,  suitahly  enough,  with  XstUy  and  hence  with 
No.  536,  but  regards  the  derivation  of  U-g  from  the  Semitic  as  de- 
monstrated. But  Xl-g  [so  Aristarch.]  (ace.  Uv)  with  a  very  surprising 
lengthening  of  a  preceding  short  final  vowel  {A  239  Sots  Zh*  Hoffinann 
Quaest.  Homer.  I  p.  148  [inl  tt  Xiv  A  380,  cp.  P  109,  Z  318]  almost 
makes  us  conjecture  that  IJ^i-g  was  the  primitive  form,  with  a  /  cor- 
responding to  the  O.-H.-G.  and  Ch.-Sl.  v  and  the  Lith.  w.  The  O.-H.-G. 
theme  lewon  is  equivalent  to  the  Lat,  leorij  while  the  Gr.  l^ovt  has 
a  r  at  the  end,  absent  from  the  fem.  Xiaiva  »»  Xsav-icc  (Ztschr.  IV 
215).  —  [From  the  absence  of  any  corresponding  name  for  ihe  lion 
among  the  Eastern  Aryans  Benfey  Geschichte  der  Sprachw.  p.  698 
argues  that  the  common  Indo-Germanic  home  must  have  been  in 
Europe.]  —  Cymr.  llew  leo  is  marked  in  Z.*  109  as  borrowed  (Ebel 
Beitr.  H  147),  cp.  Com.  leu  (ibid.)  Ir.  leo,  lean,  Uoghan,  leomhan 
leo  (O'R.). 

544)  St.  i,lt  (yXvr)  X£-g  (st.  lit)  smooth,  bald,  Xit-o-g 
smooth,  sleek,  h666'g,  UfSno-g^  Xiatpo-g  smooth, 
kds-tqo-v  hatchet,  adze. 

Lat.  glit-ttirS  smooth,  gli-s  (st.  glit)  humus  tenax. 

Lith.  glitu-s  smooth,  sticky. 

The  shortest  stem  occurs  only  in  the  Hom.  Xlq  nit(frj.  For 
gltttis  ^siibactts,  levibus,  teneris'  Paul.  Epit.  98  with  0.  Milller's  note. 
Ua-Tto-g  appears  (cp.  p.  688)  to  be  for  Xit-f o-g^  Xic-co-g  for  Xit-jo-g. 
The  y  is  retained  in  yXittov  to  dnoXovfia  Eustath.,  yXixtov  yXoiov 
Hesych.  (cp.  Steph.  Thes.)  and  in  yX{c-xqo-g  sticky  —  for  yXvc-xqo-g^ 
370  cp.  ala-xqo-g  for  al8-xQ0-g  —  probably  also  in  iXia-^-dv-on  {mXic^-o-v) 
slip,  for  its  stem  oXix  :  yXtt  =  ovofnav  :  gnomen  (No.  446).  We  are 
also  probably  right  in  adding  the  name  of  the  Cretan  town  'OXi<f<frtVy 
also  Aiaariv,  BXiaar^v  *a  glitta  petra',  vrith  Voretzsch  de  Inscr.  Cret. 
p.  10.  Cp.  Ahr.  d.  Dor.  60.  —  A  shorter  stem  without  t  appears  in 
yXoi'6-g  sticky  oil,  yXC-a  {yXouk)  glue,  and  the  closely  connected  Lat. 
glU'S,  glu-Uen,  glti-t-inu-m  (Corssen  I '  384).  —  6Xi.-§^'g  slippery  (Hes.) 
finds  a  companion  in  the  further  expanded  lu-hri-cti-s  (Lobeck  El.  85). 
Corssen  Beitr.  430  rejects  the  connection,  and  prefers  to  refer  lubri- 
CU'8  to  the  Goth.  sUup-an  slip  (schlupfen).  It  does  not  seem  probable 
to  me  that  the  two  nearly  related  languages  possessed  two  words  so 
similar  in  sound,  which  though  of  the  same  meaning  were  of  different 
origin.   In  that  case  then  we  should  have  also  to  connect  d-Up-^o-g^  as 
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Joh.  Schmidt  Voc.  I  163  conjectures,  with  O.-H.-G.  sUffar  (lubricus). 
—  It  is  probable  that  Xhto-g  too  is  akin,  and  that  we  must  assume 
an  earlj  interchange  between  %  and  u,    Cp.  No.  589. 

545)  Ri  Xicp  Xlilf  im^(iia  (Hesych.),   Xtf-ovQia  desire 

of  passing  urine,  A6r-ir-a>  strive,  desire. 

Skt.  rt.  lubh  (lubfhj'd'im)  to  be  confused,  feel  de- 
sire, lub-dha-s  desireable,  lohha-s  desire,  longing. 

Lat.  lub-ety  lilhet,  lib-i-do,  pro-ltib-iu-m,  liber,  Libentina* 

Goth,  liiib-s  dear,  hrdihra-lviho  brotherly  love, 
O.-H.-G.  Uub-an  to  hold  dear,  Inib^  to  be  dear, 
rndt-luba  afifectus,  lob  laus,  Idb-d-n  laudare,  ?£- 
firmare. 

Oh.-Sl.  Ijub'i'H  ffiXstv^  Ijvlhii  cams,  Ijub^  ayanrj^ 
lith.  liub-y-U  to  have  a  desire,  lixA-jaus  dearer, 
liefer  (?). 

Xsln^ikivoi  (uixrie  Aesch.  Sept.  380,  XintBiv  Apollon.  Rhod.  — 
Xitp  iniS^fiitt  is  compared  with  Lat.  libei  by  Lobeck  Paralip.  113. 
The  case-forms  of  the  word  are  not  known;  still  from  the  collection 
of  words  given  here,  we  could  expect  to  find  no  other  stem  than  Xi<p. 
Perhaps  this  occurs  abo  in  the  very  obscure  gloss  of  Hesych.  Xup- 
fQvovvTsg'  iv  cvvdsvdQO}  toncp  nQoCfpiXmg  duxyovtsg  Stud.  HI  198.  — 
The  clearer  analogies  in  the  other  languages  in  Bopp  GL,  Pott  I  *  260. 
The  interchange  between  i  and  u  is  as  in  g)t-irv-a>  ri  qpu  (No.  417). 
Lat.  liber  free,  according  to  the  gloss  in  Paul.  Epit  121  loebes-um 
liberum  had  once  a  diphthong  in  the  stem.  For  iXsvd'SQO-g,  which 
has  been  incorrectly  compared  with  this  see  p.  488.  For  the  mean- 
ing the  Ch.-Sl.  Ijub'i'tni  sponte  is  instructive.  We  must  also  place 
here  Libittna  after  what  Preller  ROm.  Mythol.  387  has  collected  on 
the  subject. 

546)  Rt.  Xu  Av-co  loosen,  Xv-a  dissolution,  separation,  . 

Xv'6i'g    loosening,     kv^r^Q    loosener,     Xv-xqo-v 
ransom. 
.  Ski  rt  lu  (lurndrtni)  cut,   cut  in  two,   la^-trcHn 
sickle. 
Lat.  re-lU'O  undo  again,  so-lv-o  for  se-lu-o  (so-M-tu-s), 

lu-o  pay  for. 
Goth,  lau-s-j-a  Avo),  laus  loose,  tis-laus-^n-s  XikgcD^iS' 
Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  I  1294,  Benf.  H  8,  Bugge  Ztschr.  XX  10.  — 
The  more  forcible  idea  of  cutting  apart  appears  in  the  European  371 
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languages  for  the  most  part  in  a  milder  form.  The  Teutonic  laus, 
0.-H..G.  Zos/like  the  Goth,  lis-a  (No.  638)  and  like  O.-H.-G.  hlo-s-e-m 
(No.  62)  is  expanded  by  a  sibilant,  and  is  probably  rightly  connected 
with  Goth.  fra-Uus-an  lose  {verlieren\  so  that  we  must  assume  a  new 
stem  lus.  —  Lat.  ao-lv-o,  even  in  Vossius  Etym.  is  broken  up  into 
se-lu-o  and  Compared  to  so-cors  for  8€-cor(d)~8.  The  uncompounded 
root  probably  appears  in  the  old  Roman  goddess  Lua,  who  is  ment- 
ioned sometimes  as  Lua  Satumi,  sometimes  as  Lua  Mater,  and  who 
is  to  be  regarded  with  Preller  ROm.  Mythol.  419  as  a  goddess  of  de- 
struction,, or  of  reaping.  Probably  lues  (cp.  No.  148)  also  belongs 
here.  —  For  Av-a-Co-g  Pott  Ztschr.  VI  136. 

547)   Rt.  Xu  Xv'(jicc  water  that  has  been  used  for  washing, 

,  filth,  Xv'd'QO'V  defilement,  Av-fwy  insult,  Xv-ybaCv- 
O'luxL  insult,  XoV'CD  wash,  Xov-tQo-v  {lo^fyB-^Qo-v 
bath,  Xov-ri]Q  bathing  tub,  Xov-tQio-v  water  that 
has  been  used  for  bathing. 

Lat.  lu-o  (ad-lU'Oy  polrlu-o,  di-lvro),  di-luv-iu-m,  ad-' 
Iwiyie-Sy  lu-tor  washer,  polrlu-hru-m  washing  basin, 
lu-tU'S,  lihS'trurfn,  lav-e-rey  lav-drre,  lau-UirS. 

O.-N.  lo-a  adluo. 

O.-Ir.  Idthor,  Idthur  alveus,  canalis  (Z.*  782). 

Pott  W.  I  1300,  Benf.  U  121,  Corssen  Beitr.  616.  —  From  the 
fundamental  idea  of  washing  all  the  others  are  gradually  developed, 
especially  that  of  dirt,  as  that  which  is  washed  off,  and  hence  that 
of  insult  (cp.  pol-lu-o  Tr^o-TrijXax-^oo  and  Xv(iccivo(iai,)^  and  on  the  other 
side  that  of  atonement,  as  with  not-vi^  (No.  373),  so  that  perhaps  not 
merely  lustru-m  mire,  but  also  lilstru-m  sin-offering  belongs  here:  the 
latter  according  to  Paul.  Epit.  120  has  a  long  u,  and  hence  probably 
comes  like  Xov-tgo-v  from  the. strengthened  stem:  both  have  the  same 
8  as  mon-S'trurfn,  Another  etymology  also  possible  was  mentioned 
under  No.  63.  The  old  Latin  lav-e-re  (Ennius  Vahl.  p.  210)  is  par- 
allel to  Xoi-Biv  (Hom.  praeter.  X6-b  =  XoJ^-b,  even  Attic  Zo-«t,  and 
also  Xov-Toci,  Xov-ad-cu):  it  is  developed  from  Xv  by  an  addition  of 
sound.  —  The  rt.  irXu  (No.  369),  from  which  some  have  wished  to 
derive  this  rt.  Xu  by  aphaeresis,  has  an  entirely  different  ramification 
and  not  inconsiderable  differences  in  meaning.  —  This  rt.  Xu  in  many 
of  its  applications  is  closely  connected  with  No.  546,  especially  in 
Xv'fia,  Xv-firi,  Xv-(ia£v(o,  Xv-fistoVj  all  of  which  mean  not  only  asper- 
sion, like  polluere,  but  also  damage,  ruin.  Add  tcnoXovaifuvai '  xoXo- 
§<6<fBiv  Kvnqioi  Hes. 
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548)  Xvy^  (st.  Xvyx)  lynx.   —    0.-H.-G.  luhs,   —  Lith. 

htszi'S,  Ch.-Sl.  rysi  pardalis. 
Pott  W.  Ill  261,  Benf.  II  126,  872,  FCratemann  Ztechr.  I  498. 
—  Probably  from  rt.  Xuk  see,  whence  Avyx-Bv-g  -(No.  87). 

549)  Rt.  XuY  {(Skvy)  kvi-cn  (XvyydvofiaC)  hiccough,   sob 

{scMucke^   schhicJiJse),    Xvy^   (si  Xvyy),    Xvy-ft^o-g 

hiccough. 
0.-H.-6.  slucccm  deglutire. 
O.-Ir.  slmit  they  gulp  down  (F.  A.  176),  ro-slogeth  sn 

absorpta  est  (sc.  mors  Z.*  477). 

Benf.  II  12,  who  also  quotes  G^l.  sluisi-idh  hiccough,  gulp.  But 
his  other  comparisons  do  not  suit.  —  Ir.  slucit  is  for  *slung%t  (cp.  ni 
cummng  non  valet,  ni  cumcctt  non  possunt  Z.'  431,  433):  ro-slogeih 
shows  vowel-raising  like  ad-fit  relatum  est  (for  ad-fuidad  Z.^  478). 
O.'B.  quotes:  slugaim  I  swallow,  slug  a  gulp,  slogan  throat,  and 
others. 

550)  Xoi^'Yi  insult,   Xofia-o-iiatj   Xa^fi-sv-o)  insult,   scorn, 

Xmfiri-TrJQ  slanderer.  —  Lai  Idb^s  spot,  disgrace, 
Idbe-cula. 

Pott  P  209,  Benf.  II  10.  —  It  seems  to  me  certain  that  these 
words  go  together,  and  that  Idb-e-s  mctcula  in  vestimetito  (Paul.  Epit. 
121)  is  not  originally  identical  with  ldbe-8  fall  (cp.  Idb-i,  lab-are,  and 
Skt.  lamb  labi).  Corssen's  attempt  P  402  to  connect  ldbe-8  spot  and 
ldbe-8  fall  by  means  of  the  notion  'damage',  I  regard  as  extremely 
forced.  But  the  Greek  words  with  the  meaning  of  outrage,  disgrace, 
damage,  which  is  distinctly  prominent  in  them,  are  entirely  removed 
from  the  notion  of  slipping,  which  is  so  clearly  prominent  in  Idbi 
and  labare,  —  It  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  find  the  rt.  of  our  words 
in  any  form  like  pXap  in  pXdfc-ta),  and  hence  to  derive  Xtop-rj  (for 
§Xa)§-ri),  like  ynon-ri  from  rt.  xair  (No.  34).  It  would  be  better  to  go 
back  to  No.  547,  and  to  compare  Xvfirj;  in  that  case  we  should  have 
to  regard  the  §  as  developed  from  f.  But  ldbe-8  then  oflfers  a  dif- 
ficulty. For  in  Latin  the  transition  from  v  to  b,  even  if  not  unheard 
of,  as  Corssen  Beitr.  157  maintains,  is  at  any  rate  limited  to  a  narrow 
range,  and  to  certain  definite  groups  of  sounds. 

551)  ^eXd-g  (st.  fisXav)  black,  fieXaiv-a  blacken,  ^oXvy-oa 

spot. 
Skt.  mala-m  (subst.)  dirt,  filth,  malorS  dirty,  nig- 
gardly, malina-s  dirty,  impure,  black. 
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Lat.  mahhs,  mali'tia,  maHrgfrn-s,  nuHe-ficurS. 

Goth,  mail  ^vtig,  0.-H.-G.  meU  macula. 

Lith.  moli'S  clay,  melyna-s  blue,  Lett,  md-s  black. 

Cymr.  mdyn,  Com.  fnilin,  Arm.  mden  flavus,  fulrus, 
croceus  (Z.*  724);  Ir.  maile  malum  (Conn.  Gl.  24 
gaire,  Transl.  87),  Com.  malan  'the  evil  one,  the 
devil'  (Lex.  Comu-Brit.). 

Pott  P  112,  263,  Bopp  GL,  Benf.  I  478.  —  These  words  are  all 
simply  developed  from  a  rt  mdl  with  the  meaning  *to  be  dirty'. 
For  the  moral  meaning  of  the  Lai  mdliA'S  cp.  hie  niger  est,  hunc  tu 
Bomane  caveto.  On  the  other  hand  it  seems  to  me  donbtfal  whether 
Gk)th.  mil  yQcetpti,  meljan  y^dtpfiv  can  be  correcUj  compared,  for  in 
these  words  the  notion  of  spotting  does  not  come  into  prominence 
(Diefenbach  Goth.  Wtb.  II  16).  For  the  formation  of  fiolvvm,  which 
points  to  a  st.  fioXo,  Ztschr.  VI  89.  Further  (toXoPoo-s  (q  219,  €  26), 
which  the  ancients  explained  by  (ioUcw»v  inl  trjv  poQav,  certainly 
873  belongs  to  this  group  of  words;  but  it  can  hardly  be,  as  Ameis  App. 
to  Od.  ^  p.  77  maintains,  ' dirt-eater \  a  very  strange  description  of 
the  beggar,  whose  appetite  for  dainty  bits  has  just  been  derided,  and 
still  more  strange  as  used  by  Nicand.  Ther.  622  of  a  plant  which 
creeps  on  the  ground,  and  hence  may  well  be  dirty,  but  hardly  dirt- 
eating.  DOntzer  Ztschr.  XIV  197  takes  pQo  as  a  suffix,  without  being 
able  to  establish  this  by  any  analogy.  Now  Aelian  N.  A.  VII  47 
gives  us  the  words  iioX6§qiO'V  and  iioXo§Q£rrj-s  for  sucking-pig,  and 
these  cannot  be  separated  from  opQio-Vj  6§^C%alo-v  (cp.  Studien  I,  1, 
269)  young  animal,  especially  sucking-pig.  Hence,  following  Aristoph. 
Byz.  (p.  117  Nauck)  I  divide  ^oX-o^qo-^  and  translate  'dirty  young 
pig',  cp.  Skt.  vid-vardha,  compounded  with  vish  faeces  (Pet  W.).  In 
Nicander  the  remembrance  of  the  main  idea  has  been  retained,  but 
not  that  of  the  composition.  —  The  form  %oX-6§qiO'V  (also  noX-a^QO-g) 
equivalent  to  iioX6§qlov  means  *  black  sucking-pig*.  —  With  the  eth- 
ical meaning  of  the  Lat.  malus  agree  the  Irish  maile  Cymr.  mail 
bad,  quoted  by  Pictet  II  669.  —  The  radically  distinct  nBXaivo-g  has 
been  discussed  under  No.  46. 

552)  fioXvfio-g,  fioAt/3o-g,  (wXvpSo-g  lead,  (loXvfiSi-g,  fioA- 
v^Saiva  ball  of  lead,  (t^oXv^-Qo-g  (Hes.)  leaden- 
coloured,  iioXvfi-ov-g  leaden.  —  Lat.  plunibu-m, 
plunilheU'S.  —  0.-H.-G.  pU  (st.  plttoa).  —  Lett. 
aUva,  CI1.-SI.  olovo. 
Pott  P  113,  who  quotes  also  the  Hindustani  mulwa,  Benf.  I 
626  f.  —  We  must  assume,  as  it  seems,  a  stem-form  miuva.     The 
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dif&cnlt  combination  of  sounds  ml  was  softened  in  Greek  by  means 
of  the  aTudliaiy  ^wel  o,  while  m  in  Latin,  being  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  I,  changed  into  the  same  p,  which  was  produced  before  I 
in  ex-em-p-lu-tn,  tem-p-lu-m.  In  the  Slavo-Lith.  branch  of  languages 
the  initial  consonant  has  been  entirely  lost.  —  One  is  tempted  to  add 
here  also  liv-ar,  liv-idu-s,  Iw-eo,  with  Pott  I^  120.  —  The  §  in  (l6- 
lv§o-g  has  originated  in  /,  on  which  see  more  at.  p.  572.  In  Latin 
the  preceding  nasal  has  probably  brought  about  the  change  of  v 
into  b.  Pictet's  (Ztschr.  V  32*3)  derivation  from  the  words  mentioned 
under  No.  551  rests  mainly  on  the  Ski  hahu-m€Uch8  lead,  properly 
*very  dirty':  but  this  word  is  unauthenticated.  Some  objections  and 
varying  combinations  of  Walter's  (Ztschr.  XII  403)  I  discussed  in  Xm 
397.  —  Pictet  I  183  entirely  separates  (toXvpo-g  from  the  correspond- 
ing words  in  the  other  languages.  —  I  do  not  consider  my  compar- 
ison quite  certain. 

553)   6liyo-g  (comp.  oXi^oDv  =  oXiy-caVj  vn-oXi^ov)  small, 

oXiyo-iSto-g  the  least   [see  Ell.  Lex.  Soph,   and 

Herm.  on  Ant.  621  (625  D.)],  oXcy-dxc-g  a  few 

times. 

Skt.  rt.  rig  and  lig  (Ixg-Ormi)  pluck,  vi-lish-tchs  mu- 

tilatus,  leg-a-s  a  little  bit. 
O.-Pruss.  lik-U't'S  parvus,  Lith.  Usa-s  lean. 

Bopp  Gl.,  Benf.  II  26.  -^  The  o  is  prothetic,  as  in  o-Xon-x-m 
by  the  side  of  Xin-co  peel  (Lobeck  El.  I  83);  it  is  wanting  in  the 
words  preserved  by  Hesych.  Xtiov  (read  X^tov)  iXctttoVj  Xiimveg  {Xit- 
ovcg?)  iXatzovtg,  y  is  weakened  from  x  as  in  fiiay-co  (No.  474),  hence 
lik  is  the  rt.,  from  which  we  can  arrive  at  the  Low  Qerm.  leeg  (Engl. 
low)  low,  bad,  weak.  Perhaps  in  Xiaaov,  which  in  Hesych.  is  ex- 
plained inter  alia  by  iXaacov,  a  trace  of  the  harder  stem  Xm  is  pre- 
served. But  the  lexicographer  has  confused  this  with  Xicaov  smooth.  374 
The  comparative  is  naturally  to  be  accented  Ucaov, 

.    554)    St.   ol'oXvy   okokv^-a)   cry,    oXokvy-i^^    ololvy-fio-g 

crying,  oXokvy-dv  cry,  note  of  the  frog,  name 
of  a  screeching  animal,  okokvy-aCa  a  name  for 
the  night-owl. 

Skt.  ul-ul-i-s  ululabilis,  ululatus,  tUuka-s  owl, 
screech-owl. 

Lat.  id-ucu-Sy  ul-ul-a,  idulrd-re,  ululdrtu-s,  ululd-bili'S. 

Bopp  Gl.,  Benf.  I  46.  —  The  rt.  is  ul,  Gr.  vX,  reduplicated  ul-td, 
according  to  Greek  phonetic  laws  oX-vX  (cp.  nonnvim^  itoQ(pvQ(a\  with 
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an  added  v  (cp.  Skt.  ulti-ka-s)  6l-vl-v,  disBimilated  afresh  in  order 
to  avoid  the  diatasteful  repetition  of  syllables  containing  v  (^r-rv-^ 
No.  417)  ol-oX-v,  From  this  stem  comes  directly  6  oXoXv-g,  a  word 
quoted  from  ihe  comedians,  and  explained  by  Photius  as  YvvatruiSris, 
i.  e.  *shrieker':  whence  with  a  guttural  comes  the  derived  oXoXvy. 
For  the  different  meanings  of  the  animal's  name  oXoXvymv  cp.  Steph. 
Thes.  The  fundamental  notion  of  howling  sound  (cp.  dXaXatm)  runs 
through  all  the  words  quoted.  Hence  the  connection  with  vX-d-o), 
vXa^xO'fuoQoi y  vX-att-ti-at ,  bark,  asserted  by  Benfey  and  D5derlein 
(Gloss.  2272),  is  not  to  be  absolutely  rejected.  Ul-tU-dre  looks  like 
a  reduplicated  vX-a-v.  But  the  connection  with  oX-coX-a  assumed  by 
D((derlein  (Gloss.  2163)  is  not  to  be  accepted  for  a  moment. 

555)  ovX'S  salve,  6Xo6-g  salvus.  —  Lat.  sdlv-UrS,  scUthe-o, 
sdlu(t)-Sy  salvrbri-s.  —  Goth.  selrS  dyad-og^  un-sel'S 
xovrjQos^  selei  XQrjiSzotrjg^  O.-N.  soel-l  felix,  0.-H.-G. 
sdltg  happy  [siUy],  —  O.-Ir.  sldn  salyus  'quasi 
salrdn'  (Z.«  777). 

Buttm.  Lexil.  I  190,  Pott  I  *  130,  Sonne  Epilegomena  zu  Benfey 's 
Wurzellezikon  p.  16.  —  Benfey  I  315  declares  the  comparison  of  this 
word  with  salvus  to  be  impossible.  We  have  however  a  trace  of  the 
initial  spir.  asp.  =»  tf  in  Suidas:  oXoog  Saavvoiiivris  tfjs  itQmtTig  avX- 
Xa§rjg  drjXoi:  6  (pQovifiog  %al  dyad'ogy  and  on  6Xo6tp(fmv  there  are  se- 
veral traces  of  the  explanation  Svvcctai  %al  oXootpQmv  Xiyic^ai  b  vy- 
liig  tag  tpQivag  ^xoav  (ApoUon.  Lex.  p.  120,  16).  From  iXo6-g  comes 
the  form  mentioned  by  Hesych.  oXoiCxai  vyialvei.  Hence  there  are 
glimpses  both  of  the  form  and  of  the  meaning  of  salvus:  as  to  the 
second  o,  this  certainly  represents  a  j^.  On  this  see  p.  556.  In  ovXs 
the  f  has  been  transferred  into  the  first  syllable,  under  the  form  of 
V  (cp.  yovva  =  yovfa).  There  is  a  close  connexion  with  both  words 
in  OvA-to-g,  an  Ionic  surname  of  Apollo  accoroing  to  Strabo  XIV, 
p.  635  vyutaxixog  xal  naioavixog^  to  yd^  ovXstv  vyiaivstv^  and  further 
in  ovXt£oiiv  [ovXsoisv?]  iv  vysia  ipvXdoaoisv  Hesych.;  and  according 
to  Ahrens  D.  Aeol.  284  also  in  iXXad-i  in  Simonides  (fr.  XCI  Schnei- 
dewin)  and  ^XXbts  in  Callimachus.  Both  these  may  remain  doubtful. 
Lobeck  Rhemat.  Ill  and  DOderlein  Gloss.  472  prefer  to  find  in  ovXb 
a  vocative  like  made;  but  I  see  no  decisive  reasons  for  this,  for  there 
is  nothing  against  the  laws  of  language  in  a  verbal  stem  oXv,  oXJ^, 
We  may  without  much  hesitation  add  here  oXfi-o-g^  oXfi-io-g  with  § 
for  /.  In  all  these  words  the  fundamental  idea  remains  the  same. 
ovXii  scar,  according  to  Hesych.  ?X%og  slg  vylBiav  17x0^,  connected  by 
Schleicher  Comp.  *  70  [p.  45  E.  T.]  with  Lat.  vol-niis,  Skt.  vra^jLa-m 
wound,  has  perhaps  nothing  in  common  with  our  words.  —  I  prefer 
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also  to  discuss  separately  olo-g  whole,  with  Skt.  sarva-s  qnivis,  omnia  376 
(p.  640).     Cp.  Corssen  I*  486  and  No.  670. 

556)  6aX'0'S,  fSaX-ri  tossing;  restless  motion,  6aX-sv-(X)  toss, 

wave,  aaXdiSiS'a)  toss,  (faAa|  sieve,  aolo-g  quoit, 

oaXaTc-mv    braggart,    ^aX-vyi]    6waxriS    otivri^Lgy 

Oakayri  noise,  6aXayi-a)  shake. 
Lat.  salU'S  (Enn.),  salu-m  =  6(iXos. 
0.-H.-G.  swellan  swell,  boil  up,  ijoider'SwaJrm  whirl-   ' 

pool. 

Benf.  I  61  compares  Skt.  sa/r-it  flood,  saras  pool,  8<d-a-m  with 
in-sid-a  (cp.  Lith.  sola  island),  sahila-m  water  (Bopp  GL),  and  even 
aX-g  with  the  meaning  sea;  but  this  meaning  cannot  be  separated 
from  that  of  salt,  and  will  be  discussed  on  p.  688.  On  the  contrary, 
through  all  the  words  here  collected  runs  the  idea  of  tossing  motion, 
which  justified  Lobeck  (Bhemat.  112)  in  connecting  ad-Xo-g  with  as^-oa 
shake.  Whether  the  a  iX- fiat  a  (cp.  ivaasXno-g)  denoted  originally  the 
bending  timbers  I  do  not  venture  to  determine.  In  no  case  have  they 
anything  to  do  with  rt.  c€b,  kb  (No.  280),  as  Eschmann  thinks  Ztschr. 
XIII  106.  For  the  word  denotes  by  no  means  only  the  seats  of  the 
rowers.  The  metaphor  which  occurs  in  accXdcTnov  reminds  us  of  the 
Lat.  jactare.  The  proper  name  ZoXcov  also  belongs  here,  as  it  seems. 
—  Probably  a  /  has  been  lost  after  <r.  Thus  in  the  first  place  ae£a) 
(for  ijJ^s-j{o)j  and  then  also  adXo-g  (for  cfa-Xo-g)  might  be  connected 
with  the  Skt.  rt.  8U  su-no-mi,  which  means  press  out,  pound  (de  mor- 
tario  et  pistUlo  Westerg.)  and  from  which  the  Sdma-drink  gets  its 
name.    Cp.  No.  671,  604,  Pott  W.  I  1844. 

557)  (SlaXo-v  spittle,  aCaXo-q  fat,  grease,  <SiaX(6'Sriq  spittle-  '^ 

like,  fat,  late  Greek  CaXo-q  spittle.  —  Lat.  scUr 
tva.  —  O.-H.-G.  sli-m.  —  Ch.-Sl.  sU-na  saliva, 
Lith.  s^l-e  spittle,  slaver.  —  O.-L*.  saile  saliva, 
dai  pi.  selib  (Goid.  p.  11),  da  sale  duo  sputa 
(Z.^  233),  suit  fat  (Corm.  Gl.  Transl.  p.  117 
molt). 

Pott  I*  6,  Benf.  I  414,  Stokes,  Corm.  Gl.  Transl.  p.  36.  —  Neither 
Benfey  nor  Euhn  (Ztschr.  IV  24)  can  induce  me  to  believe  that  the 
Skt.  8?iHv  spit  contains  the  root,  for  the  meaning  goes  much  beyond 
this.  It  seems  to  me  the  most  advisable  course  to  assume  a  special 
rt.  sU  (sli),  strengthened  sjal.  —  Bopp  Gl.  compares  with  scU-tva 
the  sajne  salila-m  water,  which  was  mentioned  above  under  accXo-g: 
this  cannot  be  done  because  of  the  other  words. 

CuBTZUS,  Etymology.  30 
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^  558)  Rt.  cqKxX  agxHXX-co  (l-aipr^X-a)  make  to  totter,  trip, 
afpccX-iuc  slip,  a'6fpaX'i^g  finn,  sure,  6ipaX'6Q6'g 
unsure. 

Skt.  sphalj  sphxd,  sphal-d-mi^  sphut-d-mi  yacillo,  con- 
cutio,  OrsphM-ana-m  the  attack,  assault. 

Lat.  fcHl-Oy  fal'SiirS,  folia,  faiU-ax,  fdUac-ia. 

0.-H.-G.  fdlla-n  faU. 

Lith.  pnilu  inf.  puM  fall. 

376  Pott  W.  II,  1,  614,  Benf.  I  567.  —  In  Skt  there  are  three  ra- 

dical forms  nearly  akin  to  each  other:  %khal  titubare,  cadere,  Ichal 
decipere,  fallere,  and  our  sphal  with  the  by-forms  aphul,  sphar.  The 
transitive  meaning  shake  reappears  in  aq>dXXio  and  faJlo,  the  intrans- 
itive in  atpaXo'S  quoit.  —  Cp.  Euhn  Ztschr.  XII  328,  Benaiy  ROm. 
Lautl.  13,  Grassmann  Ztschr.  XII  96  —  The  aspirate  in  Greek  and 
Sanskrit,  the  spirant  in  Latin  are  developed  from  a  p  (cp.  No.  680), 
hence  sped  is  to  be  assumed  as  the  primitive  form,  so  that  thus  the 
f  in  German,  after  the  loss  of  the  8  is  explained.  —  falla  =  fdUaeia 
Novius  V.  12  Ribbeck  (Comici).  —  Connected  with  the  less  material 
meaning  of  fallere  we  have  atpallov  %oXdii€v<rov  (Hes.),  and  also 
(pT^-Xo-g  deceitful,  (p7jX6-0D  deceive,  defraud,  (prjXrjnig  rascal,  in  which 
the  <r  has  disappeared  as  in  Latin  and  German.  I  cannot  accept  the 
other  combinations  of  Euhn  IV  36.  —  a%aX-fjv6-s,  which  does  not 
mean  limping,  tottering,  but  imeven,  crooked,  is  connected  with  axoX- 
to-g,  and  stands  quite  apart  from  our  rt.  —  The  rt.  skdl  slip,  akin 
in  sense  to  sphcU,  spal  underlies  the  Goth,  akal  6q>elX€o,  properly  I  fail, 
and  the  Lat.  scel-ua  ss  SchtUd  [debt:  cp.  shall].  Cp.  ceXsitTig  p.  547, 
DelbrOck  Ztschr.  f.  d.  PhiloL  I  136. 

559)  '^vktj  wood,  forest,  vXi^-H-g  woody,  vX-rjiuc  under- 
wood. —  Xat.  silva,  silvestri-s,  sUv-osu-s,  silva- 

ticU'S, 

Vossius  Et.  8.  V.  sylva,  as  the  word  used  then  to  be  written.  — 
Kuhn  Ztschr.  I  515,  II  131 ,  Grimm  Gesch.  303  f.  —  Both  refer  here 
not  merely  saltu-s,  where  the  a  should  warn  us  from  such  a  com- 
parison, but  also  A  -S.  holt  lucus,  O.-H.-G.  holz  lignum,  silva.  But 
the  Teutonic  h  cannot  be  shown  to  represent  anything  but  an  Indo- 
Germanic  k,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Gr.  spiritus  asper  here 
evidently  stands  for  8,  and  what  is  there  common  to  the  forms  sula 
and  kaida,  which  we  should  have  to  presume?  Legerlotz  Ztschr. 
YIII  208  attempts  an  explanation  from  a  rt.  oJ^bX  bum,  which  he 
finds  recurring  in  the  Lith.  svU-ti  singe,  in  the  A.-S.  stcelan  [achwelen] 
to  roast  by  a  slow  fire,  and  Skt.  8var.    The  latter  rt,  quite  unauthent- 
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icated,  and  apparently  deduced  from  words  which  are  discoased  under 
No.  663,  mefuis  only  to  shine.  Though  the  idea  of  glowing  and  of 
slow  roasting  may  have  developed  from  this,  that  of  burning  up  re- 
mains still  quite  distinct.  Besides,  the  use  of  silva  to  denote  under- 
wood, plantation  will  not  agree  with  this  [cp.  Homer^s  a^vXog  vXrj 
*  copse  where  there  are  no  logs'  A  165].  I  would  rather  attach  these 
words  to  the  rt.  su  procreare,  did  not  this  rt.  appears  to  be  limited 
to  the  propagation  of  animals.  The  meaning  *  growth'  (cp.  qrvtov) 
would  suit  very  welL  Perhaps  "vXtj  originated  from  vZ/a,  so  that, 
with  a  weakening  of  u  to  t  (cp.  libet  and  Ittbet),  aUva  —  also  stlua 
~  corresponds  exactly.  The  initial  sibilant  remained  in  the  proper 
name  Znaittri-avXrj  (cleared  wood),  Lat.  Scaptensula  'ex  ultima  anti- 
qu%tate\  as  Lachmann  saw,  ad  Lucret.  VI_810.  Cp.  the  form  cida 
mentioned  under  No.  280. 

560)  vXla  sole.  —  Goth,  stdja  aavddXiov,  ga-stdjan  d-s- 

(isliovv,  O.-H.-G.  sola. 
Lobeck  ParaHp.  34,  338,  Diefenb.  Wtb.  II  289.  —  vX^i  only  in 
Hesych.  in  the  glosses  vXXsi  ta  ngog  %dca<oat  digfiata,  for  which 
Musurus  writes  vXiai  tec  nqog  nattviiMCt.  digfiatUy  and  vXutg  tovg 
nai^atifi^ovg  (i.  e.  Ttaffnativovg)  x6(iovg,  hence  pieces  of  leather  cut 
for  soles.  —  Otherwise  Benf.  I  291,  XVII,  whose  derivation  from 
the  ri  su  Lat.  mere  (No.  678)  is  not  improbable  for  the  Greek  words  377 
but  it  is  less  suitable  for  the  Teutonic  groups  of  words  gathered  by 
Diefenbach.  Cp.  also  No.  281,  where  we  placed  the  Lat.  sol-ea,  since 
it  cannot  be  separated  from  solu-m  (cp.  Pott  W.  I  1360).  The  rarity 
of  the  Greek  words  makes  it  impossible  to  decide. 

561)  ;|raA?vo-s  (Aeol.  xakiwo-g),  —  Skt.  hhalinarS,  Tclial' 

ina-s  bit  of  the  bridle  (?). 
Benf.  I  678,  cp.  II  282,  Ztschr.  11  336.  --  Boeht.  and  Roth  in 
the  Pet.  Diet,  expressly  explain  the  Sanskrit  words  by  ^hit  of  a  bridle', 
and  prove  by  quotations  that  it  was  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  beast; 
and  according  to  Pollux  A  148  to  sig  to  atofta  i(i§ccXX6(iBvov  was 
called  xf^^^'^og,  hence  T  393  iv  dl  x<xXi.vovg  yafKprjXfjg  ^fiuXov,  so  that 
in  later  writers  x^^^-^og  could  also  mean  the  comer  of  a  horse's 
mouth,  and  the  fangs  of  snakes.  Hence  the  identity  of  the  two  words 
is  certain,  but  A.  Weber  Beitr.  IV  278  regards  Jchalina-s  as  borrowed 
from  the  Greek;  and  he  is  not  without  support  from  other  Sanskrit 
scholars.  From  this  point  of  view  the  isolated  position  and  the  va- 
rying quantiiy  of  the  word  is  worth  notice.  Hence  the  note  of  inter- 
rogation. 

562)  irvXlcc,  ^XXo-g  flea.  —  Lai  pul-ex.  —  0.-H.-G.  floh. 

—  Ch.-Sl.  bin-cha,  Lith.  hlusd. 
Pott  I>  87,  FCrstemann  Ztschr.  HI  60,  Corssen  P  649.  —  The 

30* 
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identity  of  the  creature,  which  in  all  four  families  of  speech  is  de- 
noted by  a  labial  and  I,  establishes  the  unity  of  the  name:  but  a  dif- 
ference in  the  formation  must  be  admitted.  The  Lai  -ex  (st.  ec,  ic) 
is  individualising,  as  in  ctd-ex,  sen-ex,  and  finds  its  analogue  in  the  h 
of  the  German  word.  The  Slavo-Lith.  form  shows  as  —  for  Ch.-Sl. 
ch  ^  s  —  and  a  weakened  initial  letter.  Perhaps  sp  was  the  original 
initial  sound  (Kuhn  Ztschr.  IV  36).  We  shall  find  on  p.  688  'tp  for  « 
presenting  itself  in  some  other  words  as  a  metathesis  of  sp,  —  Skt. 
pdla-8  louse  (Benf.  I  576)  I  prefer  to  omit  here.  Pictet  I  ^13  com- 
pares pulaka-s,  which  among  its  many  meanings  has  that  of  a  kind  of 
vermin.  —  Misteli  Ztschr.  XVU  169. 

563)  dXivTj  elbow,  dXi-XQavo-v  the  point  (head)  of  the 
elbow,  "Sllsvo-g.  —  Lat.  ulna.  —  Goth,  aleina, 
0.-H.-G.  elina  Ttfjxvg^  cubitus.  —  O.-Ir.  uUe  ulna, 
dat.  pi.  uilneib  (T.  B.  Fr.  p.  140). 

Pott  I*  117,  Benf.  II  305.  —  Originating  from  the  s^me  rts.  ar, 
dl,  with  different  suffixes,  but  a  similar  meaning,  we  have:  Skt.  ar- 
dlas  bent,  the  bent  arm,  aratnis  elbow  (cp.  also  Lat.  ar-cu-s),  Lith. 
al-ku-ne  elbow,  olekti-s  ell  =»  Gh.-Sl.  lakuti,  Gr.  &Xa^  ^r^ivg  Ud-aim- 
v(ov  Hesych.,  for  which  M.  Schmidt  p.  129,  probably  with  justice, 
writes  aXJ,  to  observe  the  alphabetical  arrangement.  But  to  con- 
jecture with  Vossius  17  laxvg  for  nrjxvg  seems  to  me  the  most  extreme 
temerity,  in  the  case  of  a  work  like  that  of  Hesych.  Cp.  mlXov  (for 
dX-vo-v'i^)'  T7IV  tov  PQfxxiovog  nafini^v.  —  The  Irish  word  appears 
also  with  II:  ar  a  dibn  tUlenfiatb  on  liis  two  elbows  (L.  U.  Joum.  I 
p.  378);  cp.  Stokes  Ir.  Gl.  p.  149,  Z.*  268. 


378  ^ 

Greek  a  in  the  following  instances  corresponds  to  an 
Indo-Germanic  s,  which  in  the  other  languages  is  as  a  rule 
retained,  but  in  Latin  between  two  vowels  it  has  almost 
invariably  passed  into  r.  In  the  same  position  the  sibilant 
is  regularly  dropped  in  Greek:  while  at  the  beginning  of 
a  word  before  a  vowel  it  passes  into  the  spiritus  asper. 
In  Irish  s  is  retained  only  in  groups  of  consonants  and  at 
the  beginning  of  a  word;  between  vowels  it  is  lost. 


564)   Rt.  ic  sl'^ii  (Aeol.  i^-^iL  =  i6(u),  3  sing.  ieJ-r^,  sih 
sa-rd  well-being,  i6-d^'X6-g  excellent,  i-v-g  good. 
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Skt.  (zs-mi  sum,  a$-H  est,  s-at  being,  good,,  su- 
(prefix)  =  5V-,  sv-(iS'ti'S  well-being.  -—  Zd.  ah-nii 
sum,  ag-ti,  cmh-u  lord,  world. 

Lat.  (e)s-u-mj  es-t,  S'On(t)'S,  sont-ieU'S,  Osc.  es-uf. 

Goth,  i-w,  iS't,  stmji-s,  O.-N.  sann-r  true,  guilty. 

Lith.  ^-me,  ^-^i,  Ch.-Sl.  jes-mt,  jes-tt,  Lith.  es-Orba 
being,  es-ni^s  constant,  sure.  ^ 

O.-Ir.  am  sum,  at  es,  as,  is  est,  awmi  sumus,  it 
sunt  (Z.^  487);  sm-,  50-*bene  in  so-nirt  firmus, 
fortis  {nert  vis,  valor),  su-thain  perpetuus  (tan 
tempus,  Z.*  863). 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  II  2,  228,  Benf.  I  26,  Grimm  Gr.  I  1070, 
Gesch.  842,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  I  183,  H  137,  Stokes  Ir.  Gloss,  p.  127.  — 
The  Skt.  as-U'8  breath  of  life, .  asu-ra-s  living,  and  as,  ds-ja-m  month 
which  is  quite  parallel  to  Lat.  os  make  it  almost  certain  that  the 
physical  meaning  of  this  very  ancient  verbum  substantivmn  was 
breathe,  respire.  According  to  Eenan  de  TOrigine  dn  language  p.  129 
(^d.  4"*)  the  Hebrew  verb,  snbst.  haja  or  hawa  has  the  same  funda- 
mental meaning.  The  three  main  meanings  are  probably  developed 
in  the  following  order:  breathe,  live,  be.  So  Max  MiUler  II  349. 
The  distinction  of  this  root  from  the  synonymous  bhu  Gr.  cpv  (No. 
417)  —  a  distinction  traceable  in  many  languages  —  suits  this  view. 
Rt.  as  denotes,  like  respiration,  a  uniform  continuous  existence :  rt.  bhu 
on  the  other  hand  implies  a  becoming.  Hence  the  two  rts.  supple- 
ment each  other,  so  that  the  former  is  used  exclusively  in  the  dura- 
tive  forms  of  the  present-stem,  the  second  especially  in  the  tenses 
which  like  the  aorist  and  the  perfect  denote  an  incipient  or  a  com- 
pleted process  of  becoming  (i-tpv-v,  ni-tpv-yucy  fu-i).  In  all  languages 
but  Greek,  however,  the  rt.  bhu  also  has  faded  into  a  simple  verbum 
substantivum.  This  satisfies  the  objections  of  Tobler  Ztschr.  IX  254. 
—  The  differing  view  of  Ascoli  (Framm  linguist.  IV  p.  20)  and 
Schweizer  (Ztschr.  XVU  144),  which  rests  especially  on  Skt  aS'ta-m 
home  (adv.),  and  according  to  which  the  rt.  as  had  as  its  fundamental 
meaning  'stand',  *  linger',  does  not  at  all  suit  Skt.  as-u-s,  asu-ra^.  a«379 
=1  08  may  have  originated  in  as,  just  as  well  as  vdJc  »:  voc  from  vaU 
(Max  MWer  Asiat  Society  March  1868  p.  35),  while  the  assumption 
that  as  is  contracted  from  avas  or  (dcas  is  not  established  by  any 
striking  example.  —  It  is  but  a  short  step  from  the  living  to  the 
recU,  thence  to  the  true,  and  to  that  which  realizes  the  purpose  of 
its  existence,  the  good.  On  i-v-g  (Ep.  17-v-g)  for  ia-v-g,  in  the  neut. 
contracted  to  sv  see  Rhein.  Mus.  1845  p.  245  ff.;  we  must  reject 
however  what  is  said  there  about  the  German  todhr.    Bugge  Ztschr. 
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XX  33  tries  to  show  traces  of  sti-,  good,  in  European  languages.  — 
With  the  Skt.  partic.  s-at  is  connected  No.  208  it-so-g  =  sat-ja-s. 
Whether  ia-9-X6-g  (Dor.  ia-Xo-g)  comes  directly  from  the  rt,  or,  as 
Euhn  holds  Ztschr.  lY  30,  from  a  stem  iar  >»  Skt.  sat  I  do  not  at- 
tempt to  determine.  Further  ?rot-fM)-ff  like  hv-gio-g  must  have  meant 
originally  real,  ready;  the  latter  seems  immediately  comparable  to 
the  Skt.  satvii-m  truth.  The  Osc.  es-w/*  =  Lith.  es-aba,  which  accord- 
ing to  Lange  means  capttt,  in  the  sense  which  the  word  has  in  the 
Koman  law,  but  which  perhaps  rather  means  property,  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  me  Ztschr.  IV  236.  Schleicher  indeed  holds  the  Lith. 
word,  as  well  as  esni-s  to  oe  an  invented  one,  foreign  to  the  popular 
idiom.  —  The  connexion  of  8-on(t)'8  and  sont-icu-s  with  this  rt.  has 
been  recognized  by  Clemm  and  established  Stud.  Ill  328,  while  Bugge 
lY  205  confirms  it  by  northern  analogies.  Language  regards  the 
guilty  man  as  the  man  'who  it  was\ 

565)  Rt.  ^c  Fee  sv-w-iii  clothe,  aF-fta  lyLat-io-v  dress^ 
i6-d'o-g,  i6'd''i^(tys  clothing,  i-avo-g  (siavo-g) 
clothes,  i-av6-g  covering  round. 

Skt  rt.  vas  (yas-e)  put  on,  vas-mcm,  vas-ana-nij  vas- 
tra-m  clothes,  vas-dna-s  covering  round,  covered 
round.  —  Zd.  vanh  to  clothe,  vanh-ana  (n.)  twf- 
tra  (n.)  clothes. 

Lat.  veS'H'S,  vesti-o, 

Goth,  ga-ipcts-jan  to  clothe,  vds-ti  clothes. 

Cymr.  guns-coed  vestes,  Com.  guise  vestimentum 
(Z.«  291.  131). 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  II,  2,  481,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  II  132,  266.  —  /  is 
clearly  seen  in  %axaB£wGav  {W  135),  imsifiivog,  iniiaaad'cn,  siaaro 
(Hofifmann  Quaest.  Hom.  §  113),  in  the  Aeol.  yifi-futta  =»  J^BC-fHtta^ 
Dor.  y^-(J^j  yia-tQa  atoXri  (Hesych.),  Lacon.  Pbc-to-v,  pit-to-v  (E.  M.), 
Cypr.  vBCi-g,  cp.  p.  660  and  Ahrens  D.  AeoL  31,  Dor.  46.  Ebel 
Ztschr.  IV  202  will  not  allow  the  Homeric  form  elfuti  to  pass  as  ori- 
ginally a  perfect  because  of  the  want  of  reduplication.  But  as  it  has 
a  decided  perfect  meaning,  and  as  from  the  early  uncertainty  of  the 
J^  the  initial  sound  was  variable,  not  much  stress  is  to  be  laid  on 
this  want.  The  two  forms  of  sav6-g  differing  only  in  the  quantity  of 
the  a  are  discussed  by  Buttmann  Lexilog.  II  11.  He  separates  the 
ac^ective '&om  this  rt.;  but  as  he  himself  recognizes  the  meaning  of 
*  covering^  as  a  legitimate  one  for  this  adjective,  we  shall  add  the 
acyective  also  here,  especially  as  the  striking  analogy  of  the  Skt. 
VM-ana-m  and  vas-afM-s   comes  in  to  help  us.     It  is  formed   like 
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d-fABv-riv6-S'  For  tfuctuyy  p.  702.  —  The  rt.  Fee  clothe  agrees  with 
that  discuBBed  under  No.  206,  which  means  dwell,  in  the  common  380 
notion  of  a  protecting  surrounding.  A  middle  position  between  cloth- 
ing and  dwelling  is  held  by  the  Lat.  vas  (vasis),  which  is  perhaps 
rightly  placed  here,  especially  as  Skt.  vas-ana-m  means  clothing, 
dwelling,  vessel.  Cp.  Pictet  II  277.  —  This  and  the  foregoing  root 
are  discussed  thoroughly  by  Hainebach  *Die  Wurzeln  F€C  und  €C 
Giessen  I860',  with  many  precise  deductions  and  striking  remarks, 
though  in  other  points  I  cannot  agree  with  him,  especially  with  re- 
ference to  the  number  of  words,  which  he  derives  from  these  roots. 

566)  €6n€Q0'g  evening  (subst.  and  adj.),  hniga  evening, 

itJTciQ'Khg,  i6yt€QHv6'S  of  evening.  —  Lat.  vesper, 
vespera,  vesper-tinu-s.  —  Lith.  vdkarors,  Ch.-Sl. 
vecerii  evening,  vecer-tnt  iejtsQivog,  —  Cymr. 
ucher  vespera  (Z.*  828):  O.-Ir.  fescor,  Com. 
gwespa/Ty  Arm.  gousper  (Z.*  781,  131,  133),  Cymr. 
gosper  (Spurr.  Diet.). 

Pott  I*  121.  —  The  explanation  from  ^divas-para  the  end  of  the 
day\  suggested  by  Bopp  Ygl.  6r.  11  190,  and  approved  by  Benf.  II 
208,  must  be  abandoned,  if  only  because  of  the  Slavo-Lith.  words. 
As  p  comes  from  k,  but  not  k  from  p^  these  take  us  back  to  a  pri- 
mitive form  va8-kara^8.  Hence  in  Latin,  here-  as  well  as  in  lupths 
(No.  89),  the  representation  of  a  A;  by  a  j)  must  be  admitted.  For 
the  f  in  the  Aepl.  J^iantqs  Ahrens  D.  Aeol.  32.  In  Homer  we  have 
(livov  i^inl  ecnsQOv  iXd'BLv  &  786  and  the  like.  —  As  vas-a-ti-s  means 
night  in  Skt.,  we  may  probably  see  a  kindred  word  here,  and  in  the 
German  Westy  and  perhaps  the  rt.  ol  our  word  in  vets  cover  round 
(No.  566).  —  As  contrasted  with  the  Cymr.  ucher,  which  must  be  di- 
rectly compared  with  the  Lith.  and  CJh.-Sl.  words,  the  other  Celtic 
words  which  have  been  quoted  might  seem  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Latin,  did  not  the  form  espar  in  espar-tain  eventide  (Corm. 
Gl.  p.  14,  O'll.  Diet.  Z.'  55)  which  is  certainly  borrowed,  speak 
at  all  events  against  the  borrowed  character  of  Ir.  fescor.  Ebel  Beitr. 
II  166  still  quotes  the  puzzling  Com.  gurthuper,  for  which  we 
find  however  gurthuher  Z.*  1073. 

567)  Rt.  lee  ti-o  (late  ^iv-w-iii  perf.  m.  ^-g^or-^at  aor. 

act.  t,i0-6B'V)  seethe,  bubble,  t,i6-iiLay  t^-ficc  de- 
coction, ii-iSi-g  seething,  boiling,  t,eiS'x6-g  sodden, 
iri-Xo-g  ardor. 
Skt.   rt  jas   (Jas-jd-miy  jas-d-mi),    bubble,   seethe, 
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fatigue  oneself,   d-jas  exert  oneself,  pra-jas-ta-s 
boiling  over  (vneQiicov). 
O.-H.-G.  jes-cm,   ger-ja-n  [garen]  ferment,    Mod.-G. 
Gisch-t  [or  Gdsch-tl  yeast,  froth. 

Benf.  I  681,  Pott  W.  H  2,  453,  Knlin  Ztechr.  H  137,  Both  Ni- 
rukta,  Erl&uter.  p.  78,  where  the  meaning  'seethe'  is  established  for 
some  passages  in  the  Kigveda,  and  coigectared  also  for  the  Zend.  — 
For  J  =  i  see  p.  609.  The  less  physical  meaning  of  the  post-Homeric 
J^ioff  has  its  precedent  in  the  use  of  the  verb  fia.  The  a  of  the 
Dor.  taXogy  which  Dilntzer  Ztschr.  XVI  281  opposes  to  my  etymology, 
finds  its  explanation  in  an  older  rt.  forp,  which  is  preserved  also  in 
J^a-Xri  tossing  of  the  sea,  Jofio-g,  iaXa-(oi  and  further,  the  rule,  good 
enough  for  practical  purposes,  that  a  in  the  Doric  dialect  is  to  be 
expected  only  in  the  place  of  an  a  which  has  come  from  17,  is  liable 
381  to  important  exceptions  from  the  well-known  fact  that  even  b  in  va- 
rious dialects  not  uncommonly  appears  in  the  older  form  of  a. 
D5derlein  Gl.  2450  refers  to  this  rt.  also  the  Homeric  ito-qO'XiQov 
(ax^aTore^or  Apoll.  Lex.)  niqau  I  203,  which  might  indeed  very  weU 
mean  fervidius.  Pott,  who  discusses  this  rt.  II*  805,  refers  to  ^01^* 
to  inavca  tov  fiiliros  (Hes.),  which,  if  taken  as  froth,  foam,  suits 
well  here.     Cp.  Hesych.  ^s^ovcav  dtpQ^Sovaav, 

568)  Rt.  fjc  rj'iidi^  fjiS-tai  sit.  —  Skt  as  (ds-e)  sit,  stay, 
dwell,  3  sing,  ds-te,  ds-a-m  seat^  ds-^morm  sedes. 
—  Zd.  dh  sit,  remain.  —  Lat.  d-nurS,  O.-Lat. 
XJmbr.  ds-a,  Osc.  aas-a,  N.-Lat.  dr-a. 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  II,  2,  299.  —  That  ^-/*at  has  nothing  to  do 
with  u-aa  (part,  eo-aag^  ^cag),  as  Buttmann  A.  6r.  II  202  supposed, 
is  shown  on  the  one  hand  by  the  17,  which  proves  that  the  spiritus 
lenis  was  the  original  breathing,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  3  pi. 
it-ataiy  f-arat,  st-uxo  which  go  back  to  da-a-tai,  ds-a-ia.  The  s 
shortened  from  17  is  the  same  as  in  vice  from  vT^j^a,  in  %idg  from  rt. 
KaF.  The  3  sing,  ^a-tai,  which  has  preserved  the  final  8  of  this  rt., 
as  fjc'tov  has  in  the  case  of  the  rt.  dc,  shows  that  the  initial  aspi- 
ration has  nothing  to  do  with  the  loss  of  the  a  from  the  middle  of 
the  word  (against  Euhn  Ztschr.  II  269),  but  is  rather  to  be  considered 
as  not  original.  The  spiritus  asper  originating  in  the  lenis  is  dis- 
cussed on  p.  676.  In  this  case  the  resemblance  in  sound  to  the 
words  of  kindred  meaning  F^oo,  slca  may  have  favoured  the  sharp 
aspiration.  Hence  it  is  not  admissible  to  separate  rt.  if\c  from  as  and 
to  attach  it  to  rt.  vas  dwell,  as  Hainebach  wishes  to  do  in  the  essay 
mentioned  under  No.  565,  p.  18.  Benfey  I  418  derives  ^c-vxo-g  from 
this  rt.  in  the  sense  of  sedatus,   a  derivation  well  supported  by  the 
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meaning  of  the  word.  Lobeck  Proleg.  339  quotes  adjectiyes  similarly 
formed.  Even  Tj-fiego-g  tame,  perhaps  properly,  dwelling  with,  as  it 
were  settling  down  with,  may  be  derived  from  this  rt.  by  means  of 
the  snf&x  -ftsQo  =»  Ski  mara  (ad-maras  greedy,  rt  od  =  Gr.  46 
No.  279),  discussed  by  Aufrecht  Ztschr.  I  480.  For  the  rt.  jam  re- 
strain, from  which  Bopp  Gl.,  Euhn  Ztschr.  II  320  derive  TjfiBqo-g, 
shows  a  different  initial  sound  in  triyL-Ca.  —  For  the  Italian  words 
see  Macrobius  Saturn.  ID  2, 8,  Mommsen  Unterit.  D.  244,  Aufr.  u.  Eirchh. 
II  402.  —  Perhaps  the  Lith.  as-ld  floor  belongs  here;  this  would  be 
analogous  to  the  Hom.  BtayLBvri  (also  sUtfievTi,  Ucfievri  in  Hesych.  and 
in  other  forms),  low  ground  (=»  ia-a-fisvri)^  for  Classen^s  e3q)lanation 
of  this  word  as  *the  clothed',  from  No.  566,  poetical  as  it  is,  seems 
to  me  improbable  for  so  ancient  a  word  (Beobacht.  ilb.  den  hom. 
Sprachgebrauch,  2.  Theil,  Frankf.  1865  p.  10).  —  The  meaning  pre- 
valent in  the  Skt.  as  attaches  itself  exceptionally  also  to  the  form 
as-ta-m  home,  which  evidently  belongs  rather  here  than  to  the  rt.  as 
in  its  usual  sense.  Could  as  breathe,  and  as  sit  be  linked  by  the 
intermediate  notion  'stop  for  breath'?  —  With  regard  to  the  Italian 
word  for  altar  it  is  noteworthy  that  Skt.  as  (Pet  D.  I  729)  is  also 
used  of  men  praying  and  sacrificing  at  the  altar. 

569)  Icfo-q  (for  fi6fo'g)  Aeol.  tiS6o-g  [Att.  ^^(Jo-gJ  equal. 

—   Skt.  vishu   (adv.)   to   both   sides ,   vishuva-m 
aequinoctium,  vishu-vcmt  holding  the  middle. 

Pott  I  *  272,  Benf.  II  222.  —  An  initial  /  is  proved  by  the  Hom.  382 
fem.  itarjy  by  yiayov  taov,  Lacon.  pConQ  taag  (Hesych.).  That  the  a 
has  displaced  a  consonant  following  itj  is  shown  by  the  Aeolic  form 
(Ahrens  D.  Aeol.  66),  to  which  belong  also  laaog  yali^vrj,  laccccd'ai 
TiXriQovad'ai  (cp.  Par})  and  perhaps  also  ^laaa'  rj  Aia§og  to  tcqozsqov 
(Hesych.).  From  yioyov  we  can  see  that  this  consonant  was  a  second 
digamma.  Now  the  stem  so  arrived  at  is  identical  with  Ski  vishuva 
(for  visva),  an  expansion  of  vishu  (for  visu)  like  that  of  noXv  to  nollo 
i.  e.  notpo.  The  rt.  of  vish-u  is  held  to  be  Skt.  vish  (vis)  separare, 
which  may  be  conjectured  in  octa-ovsg  (pQccyiio^,  dxaoiievog  (pQa^dfisvog 
(Hesych.).  In  that  case  a  would  be  prefixed  as  in  asQaa  by  the  side 
of  Hom.  iiQori,  Thus  we  could  also  arrive  at  ah-Uy  which  accord- 
ingly meant,  like  17  tcrj,  the  equal  share.  Hence  octci(io-g  and  the 
Ionic  dvaiaifiO'W,  Att.  %axaMi(M(o  use  up,  spend.  —  We  must  reject  the 
comparison  with  Skt.  vtQva-s  (i-  e.  vik-va-s)  onmis  (Euhn  Ztschr. 
n  272)  and  Cdiog  (Ahrens  u.  s.)  and  also  Fick's  comparison  with  Skt. 
eshd  wish  and  O.-H.-G.  ira,  which  are  entirely  distinct  in  meaning. 

570)  cfdo-Sy   060-gy   6&0'g^   ^A-g  whole,   sound,   orcS-xo-g 
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strong,  6a6-G>j  ^af-f-o  (more  correctly  6oiiai)  heal, 
save,  6c}-tTiQ  saviour,  a-^fo-to-g  past  healing.  — 
Lat.  sa-ww-5. 

Benary  Lautl.  235,  and  after  him  Benfey  I  360  compare  Skt. 
sah-ja-s  strong,  sah-ja-m  eonndness.  In  that  case  sagh  would  be  the 
rt.,  but  Gr.  %  is  hardly  ever  dropped  before  vowels.  Pictet  Ztschr. 
V  38  agrees  with  this  view.  But  his  own  comparison  of  ea-o-g  with 
Skt.  sava-s  Soma-juice^  offering,  is  untenable  for  this  primitive  ad- 
jective. The  different  voweU  of  the  acyective  are  treated  by  Lobeck 
El  II  121.  The  relation  of  aoi-(ia  to  our  rt.  is  difficult,  because  in 
Homer,  as  Aristarchus  noticed  (Lehrs '  p.  86),  it  means  only  cadaver. 
See  on  this  point  Delbriick  Ztschr.  XVII  238.  Among  the ,  numerous 
proper  names  belonging  here  Zam,  the  name  of  a  Nereid,  hence 
'saving  goddess',  is  noteworthy  (Pott  Ztschr.  VI  272).  —  We  might 
conjecture  some  kinship  with  Lat.  so-briu-s,  which  when  compared 
with  e-hriihs  strikingly  reminds  us  of  Cfotpqmv^  with  BO-speCtys^  by  the 
side  of  sewpes  (C.  L  L.  No.  1110),  treated  by  Corssen  Nachtr.  250, 
and  connexion  might  even  be  conjectured  with  the  words  discussed 
under  No.  555.  It  seems  to  me  somewhat  bold  to  base  this  group 
on  rt.  ic  (No.  564)  with  a  lost  vowel  (cp.  Skt  8-mas  =i  sumus).  It 
is  better  not  to  go  beyond  sa  as  the  root-syllable,  from  which  pro- 
bably come  also  sacer  and  satictu-s,  sancio. 

571)  Rt.  ca  0a-c},  61^^-0  sift,  eij-cf-tgo-v  sieve.  —  Lith. 
sij6-j-u  sift,  se-ta-s  sieve  (rt.  si). 
Pott  W.  I  306,  Benf.  I  398  f.  —  A  late  by-form  is  etv^o-v  sieve 
eividim  sift;  an  older  by-form,  as  it  seems,  of  ffij^-a  is  rj9'-(o  (iJ^shd, 
i}^-fM)-ff)  with  the  meaning  strain,  filter.  The  replacement  of  the  c 
by  the  spir.  lenis  instead  of  by  the  spir.  asp.  is  explained,  as  in  the 
case  of  ^X'^1  l>y  the  following  aspirate  (Lobeck  Rhem.  p.  93).  Lobeck 
conjectures  also  a  connexion  with  OB^m  shake  (cp.  No.  556).  As  sowing 
is  a  sifting  scattering  shaking,  the  rt.  sa,  which  is  widely  spread  in 
383  several  families  of  speech  (sa-tu-s,  si-vi,  sS-men  =  O.-H.-G.  sci-mo, 
pres.  se-r-o  =  se-s-o,  Goth,  saian,  Ch.-Sl.  se-ja-H,  Lith.  siS-ju  sow) 
might  also  be  akin.  (Cp.  No.  389).  Other  combinations  are  made 
by  Leo  Meyer  Ztschr.  VIII  248,  where  he  connects  them  with  Skt.  05 
throw  and  sd  (sjd-mi).  Pictet  11 99,  286,  where  also  A.-S.  ai-bi^  O.-H.-G. 
sib  [sieve]  are  quoted,  and  a  connexion  with  Skt.  siM  No.  21^  is  sug- 
gested. —  In  any  case  we  might  conclude  even  from  the  Greek  forms 
that  the  weaker  si  stood  by  the  side  of  the  full  root  sa,  —  For  dif- 
ferent Latin  forms  belonging  here,  especially  Sa-e-tumM-s^  Sd-turnu-s, 
pro-sa-p-ia  (with  expanding  p)  and  others  more  or  less  certain,  see 
Corssen  I*  417  ff.  —  Bdcheler  in  PoUe  de  artis  vocabulis  Lucretianis 
p.  57  adds  sae-clu-m  as  seed,  race,  not  without  probabiliiy. 
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572)  0ly'i]  silence^  6tya  (adv.)  silently,  6iya-(o  am  silent, 

6iyri'X6'g  silent  —  M.-H.-G.  swig-en,  O.-N.  sveig-ja 
flectere.     [Cp.  stvay,] 

Pott  W.  Ill  366,  Benf.  I  464,  Kuhn  Ztachr.  11  132,  Grassmann 
XII  136.  —  I  repeat  this  comparison  in  spite  of  the  anomalous  re- 
lation of  the  sounds,  regarding  Gr.  y  as  softened  from  x  (cp.  rt.  irXay 
No.  367)  and  giving  svik  as  the  primitive  form,  from  which  a  Teu- 
tonic 8V%h,  svig  would  be  expltuned;  but  I  omit  the  Lat.  sil-e-o  be- 
cause of  the  Goth,  ana-sil-an  (to  become  quiet).  Grimm  Gr.  II  17 
assumes  as  the  primary  meaning  of  the  Teutonic  words  premere^ 
flectere.  —  Of  Greek  dialectic  forms  we  find  tyw  cimna  Kvn^ioi 
(Hesych.)  for  which  it  is  perhaps  more  correct  to  read  with  M.  Schmidt 
Ztschr.  IX  367  Tya,  and  the  still  more  remarkable  ffya  cifona.  As 
an  initial  c,  in  spite  of  Mor.  Sphmidt  Ztschr.  X  208,  in  no  dialect 
passes  into  p,  Q^yoc,  if  correctly  preserved  to  us,  might  be  for  a^iya^ 
and  this  for  efCyct,  like  xqi  Cretan  for  r/i,  ai  (Ahr.  D.  Dor.  51). 

573)  Rt.  CKay  6xai-(o  limp.  —  Skt.  rt.  Ichahg  (for  skang) 

khahg-drfni  limp,  khahg-OrS  limping.  —  M.-H.-G. 

Mnk-e,  han-c  limping. 
Kuhn  Zfcschr.  Ill  429,  Pet.  D.  II  589,  where  inter  alia  khangd 
is  quoted  as  the  name  of  an  unevenly  constructed  metre  (cp.  (xxajcov). 
—  The  primary  form  is  skag,  nasalized  skang.  Hence  has  come,  by 
the  change  of  g  before  j  into  d,  Gr.  crxoffoo  i.  e.  crxad-j-co  (cp.  ^ff-co 
rt.  Fp€T  No.  141);  the  verb  seems  to  occur  only  in  quite  late  writers, 
except  with  the  present  stem.  Pott  W.  Ill  106.  The  German  form 
came  from  the  initially  abbreviated  kcmg,  with  the  regular  shifting 
of  the  mutes  (cp.  No.  113). 

574)  66prj  tail.  —  O.-N.  svipa,  O.-H.-G.  sweif  tail. 

Benf.  I  342,  Kuhn  II  132,  IV  18.  —  1  follow  both  in  this  com- 
parison only.  For  it  is  still  doubtful  to  me  whether  90^77  mane,  by 
the  side  of  aoprj  was  developed  from  svabd.  0  -N.  svif  motus  re- 
pentinus,  vibratio,  O.-H.-G.  smfan  circumagi,  vibrare  are  certainly 
akin  in  meaning  to  ao§im  scare,  aop-aQo-s  violent,  but  the  §  of  these 
words  originated  in  /,  as  is  seen  from  aav-ccQO-g  ao§-aq6-g  Hesych. 
(cp.  p.  573).  Underlying  them  is  the  rt.  cu,  aev-fo,  iaavfiivos^  on 
which  I  cannot  share  the  conjecture  of  Ebel  (Ztschr.  I  300,  cp.  Pott 
W.  I  691).  To  asva  belongs  probably  Lat  su-ctda  vrindlass,  machine 
for  pulling.  With  aofiaqog  Usener  Ehein.  Mus.  XX  150,  probably 
correctly,  connects  the  almost  obsolete  stibidtirS  excited,  the  opposite  384 
of  which  in-subidu-s  *securus'  is  more  common.  [Cp.  Gell.  XIX,  9,  9, 
Gronov.  but  Hertz  reads  subito  in  §  11.] 
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575)  cfofMpo-g  spongy,  damp.  —  Goth,  svamnhs  ^sroy-yo-g, 

0.-H.-G.  steam,  O.-N.  svopp-r,  Goth,  svum-sl  swamp. 

Kuhn  Ztechr.  IV  17,  who  rightly  goes  back  to  a  stem  svam, 
from  which  other  Teutonic  words  (O.-H.-G.  stoimman  &c.)  may  be 
derived.  From  this  we  also  derive  (with  him)  6(p6y-yo-g  vdth  the 
by-forms  cnoy-yo-Sf  ciroyy-£a,  in  which  f  has  either,  as  in  the  pro- 
nominal stem  6(pB  a  8va  become  hardened  to  <p,  or,  as  probably  in 
the  form  XCano-q  No.  544,  to  n.  The  snffiz  might  be  softened  &om 
-%o,  Gorssen  P  161  is  probably  right  in  regarding  fungu-s  as  a  bor- 
rowed word,  on  the  ground  of  the  f,  which  in  no  other  case  comes 
from  V.    Pott  W.  II  2,  224. 

576)  6xXBYy-C'g^  fSteXy't-g^  axaqy-i-g  iron  for  rubbing  or 

scraping.  —  Lat.  strig-iU-s. 

For  the  three  Greek  forms,  of  which  the  last  comes  nearest  to 
the  Latin,  see  Lobeck  El.  I  502,  Rhemat.  55.  The  rt.  certainly  can- 
not be  separated  from  that  of  the  Lat.  string-o  (No.  677).  — 
Benf.  I  671. 

577)  0tQdy^  (st.  tStQayy)  drop,  6tQayy'BV'G)  force  through, 

cftQayy-dlrjj  6XQayyaX'vi  cord,  knot,  6xQayyaX- 
i-i'Co  strangle.  —  Lat.  string-o,  stric-tus,  stric- 
H-m,  striC'turay  sirig-menturin,  strig-a,  strang^uldre, 
terg-o.  —  0.-H.-G.  stric,  strong,  strangi  strong. 

The  rt.  strong,  strag,  for  we  may  assume  this  (Pott  W.  Ill  687), 
has  two  main  meanings  'to  draw  through,  force  through'  and  *to 
strip  \  The  former  comes  out  clearly  in  the  Greek  words,  of  which 
atqayy-ovqUi  retention  of  urine,  %axa,  cxqayya  (biv  may  also  be 
mentioned.  From  this  the  cognate  meaning  of  tying  together,  press- 
ing is  easily  developed,  and  this  comes  out  with  especial  clearness 
in  string-o  (for  streng-o),  nodtts  strictus,  vUem  perstringere:  the  (Jerm. 
streng  (rigorous,  rough),  sich  anstrengen  (to  exert  one's  self),  with  the 
Hom.  at^svy-o-iiai  to  be  pained,  to  grow  exhausted,  are  not  fiEwr  re- 
moved. With  respect  to  the  connexion  of  et^Bvy-o-fiai  it  is  worth 
noticing  that  the  cod.  Harl.  in  (i  351  gives  the  variant  otgiyysed'cci 
(*y^.  atgiyysad'ai,^) J  and  the  same  word  is  explained  in  Schol.  A  on 
0  512  by  atgayyiiea^ai.  Cp.  Lob.  Bhem.  54.  —  The  second  main 
meaning  meets  us  in  usages  like  folia  ab  arhoribuSy  oleam,  hcuiam 
stringere;  with  this  is  connected  No.  576  with  the  Ch.-Sl.  strug-a-ti 
or  strug-a-ti  radere:  striga  stroke,  swathe  (Fest.  314)  is  also  akin,  and 
terg-o  for  sterg-o  is  connected  Leo  Meyer  I  190,  Corssen  Beitr.  437.  — 
The  forms  compared  by  Lobeck,  (rr^ayyog,  czQoyyvXog  curved,  might 
possibly  come  from  the  first  main  meaning  in  the  sense  of  forced. 
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wrested.  Pictet  II  171  is  perhaps  right  in  his  conjecture  that  fsaqr^- 
dvri  plait,  wickerwork  with  tagydvai  nloxai,  awSiasig  xstaQyavmiiivat 
ifjknBnXsy^ivcu  (Hesych.)  came  from  this  rt.  in  the  form  starg.  Cp. 
Tvqpri  and  cvQprj  No.  250.  It  is  worth  noticing  for  this  the  Ir.  sreang- 
aim  stringo,  sreang  cord.  But  I  cannot  admit  any  connexion  with 
GtqsipcD.  —  Knhn  Ztschr.  IV  25  f.  groups  some  of  the  words  here 
compared  along  with  the  Skt.  rt.  aarg,  for  which  he  establishes  the  385 
meaning  stretch.  —  Cp.  Joh.  Schmidt  Voc.  I  54. 

578)  Rt,  cu  xa6'6V'a)  (xat-tv-a))  patchy   cobble,  fix  the 

warp,    xci0-6v-(icc   (xdt-tV'(ia)   leather,   cobbler's 

work,  Tcattv-s  piece  of  leather. 
Skt.   rt.  siv  siv-jdrmi   suo,   sjii-ta-s   sutus,    ^-ti^s 

sutura. 
Lat.  su-o,  su'tu-s,  su-tory  su-tura,  su-tela  device,  ^- 

b-tUa  awl. 
Goth,  siu-ja  int^Qcintcj^  O.-H.-G.  sitid  (m.)  sutura, 

sou-m  seam,  mi-la  subula. 
Gh.-Sl.  sij-q  (inf.  H-ti)  ^dntOj  si-lo  subula,    Lith. 

siuiyu  (inf.  siu-tz)  sew,  siu-ta-s  sewn,  embroidered. 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  I  1346,  Benf.  I  290,  Diefenb.  II  217.  —  We 
may  take  siu  as  the  Indo-Germanic,  su  as  the  Graeco-Italic  root. 
Grassmann  Ztschr.  XI  5  regards  this  siu  or  «tv,  perhaps  correctly, 
as  an  expansion  of  rt.  si  bind  (No.  602).  We  might  be  disposed  to 
derive  the  first  part  of  %aa-cV'(o  from  the  form  xag*  diqyiM  (Hesych.) 
discussed  by  Lobeck  Paralip.  80,  177,  did  not  the  Greek  law  of  com- 
position recommend  us  rather  to  coiyecture  the  apocope  of  xara, 
a  process  which  is  not  surprising  in  a  word  of  such  daily  use.  There 
are  similar  mutilations  of  %axd  in  ndt^s^  (Eur.  Cycl.  544),  %avdiaiq 
(Hes.  '£.  666),  in  the  Hom.  wx^^aU  with  the  v.  1.  wk^fiaU,  %dii%B9'e 
=  natiais^  a  similar  forgetfulness  of  the  composition  in  lyLa^ivSov. 
This  answers  the  objections  of  Walter  Quaest.  Etymol.  p.  7.  —  ^suere 
the  veiy  ancient  word  for  working  in  leather'  Hehn  11. 

579)  ortS-g,  v-g  pig.  —  Zd.  hu  (m.)  pig.  —  Lat.  su-s.  — 

0.-H.-G.  su  sow,  Goth,  sv-ein  xotQog.  —  Gh.-Sl. 
sv-4nija  vg, 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  I  1827,  Miklosich  Lex.  —  The  Gothic  word 
is  a  parallel  to  su-inu-s,  and  may  be  compared  in  another  way  with 
the  stem  of  the  feminine  avaiva  (=  av-av-ia),  vaiva  (Leo  Meyer 
Ztschr.  y  384):  the  Slavonic  word  has  taken  a  second  suffix.  For  the 
rt.  we  may  appeal  to  the  saying  *8ue  nihil  genuit  ncUura  fecundius* 
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(Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  II  64),  and  conjecture  the  rt.  8U  generare  (No. 
605);  this  seems  to  me,  with  Benfey  I  411  and  Justi  Handbuch  des 
Ze'nd  326,  more  probable  than  that,  as  Bopp  and  Pictet  I  370  think, 
su  is  to  be  taken  as  a  natural  sound,  and  Skt.  su-kctra-s  (rt.  kar  make 
No.  72)  to  be  explained  as  *the  Su- maker':  su^kara-s  is  rather  a 
derivative  from  the  st.  sH  by  means  of  the  double  suffix  -ka-ra  =  Gr. 
xof  Xo^  Lat.  cu-7o  (Studien  1, 1, 260).  Cp.  at-na-  ig  Adyuovsg^  ffv-§-^-g 
(cod.  avfipQo-g)'  %(xnQog  Hes.  —  To  v-g  we  may  probably  reTer  with 
Plutarch  v-vi-g  vwri  ploughshare,  which  Jac  Grimm.  Gesch.  67  dis- 
cusses further. 

580)  cy^ifl  (st.  ^qyqx)  wasp.  —  Lat  vespa.  —  O.-H.-G. 
wefsa.  —  Lith.  vapsd  gadfly,  [Lett,  opsa,  Ch.-Sl. 
osa,  vosa  wasp. 

Pott  11'  112,  FOrstemann  Ztschr.  Ill  50,  Kuhn  IE  66.  Grimm 
Gr.  in  366  holds  the  Teutonic  word  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Latin. 
—  The  connexion  of  these  words  is  as  probable,  as  their  explanation 
386  is  difficult.  Perhaps  the  full  stem-form  was  vaapa,  to  which  the  Lat. 
vespa  comes  nearest;  this  form  would  appear  in  Gr.  as  fsana,  and 
with  an  individualizing  x  (cp.  tiQa-^,  fLVQfiri-^  by  the  side  of  iivQ(M)-g 
No.  482)  would  give  J^sandn,  from  which  with  the  loss  of  the  first 
syllable  (cp.  tganBia  for  tstqaneia)  we  might  get  and%  Ion.  tfstf^K, 
and,  with  the  aspiration  not  uncommon  with  0,  aq>7i%  {etpdXXto  rt. 
apal  No.  558,  dctpccQayog  by  danaQayog).  In  the  northern  languages 
we  must  assume  metathesis.  The  rt.  is  unknown.  —  Grassmann 
Ztschr.  XII  97  compares  Skt.  Uhikchs  bee  with  ffqpiJS.  But  the  i 
presents  a  difficulty,  and  the  origin  of  Uhika-s^  which  has  many  other 
meanings,  is  quite  obscure. 


A  Greek  5  corresponds  to  an  Indo- Germanic  is,  for 
which  Tcsh  is  to  be  expected  in  Sanskrit,  Jis  (chs)  in  the 
Teutonic  languages,  ss  or  5  in  Old  Irish. 


581)  dkii'd  keep  ofif,  help,  dXai-ri-xriQ  helper.  —  Skt. 
raksh-d-mi  guard,  keep,  deliver,  rcJcsh-akorS  de- 
liverer, rakshro/narm  defence. 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  II  2,  455.  —  An  expansion  of  the  rt 
arky  alk  treated  under  No.  7,  by  the  addition  of  an  8,  so  that  dXcE 
and  Skt.  raksh  both  go  back  to  arks.    Cp.  above  p.  67. 
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582)  a^oov  (st  a^ov)  axle.   —    Skt.  dkshorS  axle,  wheel, 

cart.  —  Lat.  axi-s.  —  0.-H.-G.  ahsa.  —  CI1.-SI. 
0^,  Lith.  aszt-s  axle. 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  Ill  375,  Benf.  1 67,  Pet.  D.,  where  the  meaning 
axle  is  established  for  the  Skt.  word.  —  a|it-<y|a,  older  ai^-a^a  (like  the 
Horn.  &^vdig\  points  to  the  noun-stem  retained  in  Skt.  and  German; 
a^  is  however  certainly  for  a/*a  (No.  449).  We  may^with  P(5tt  11* 
590  consider  dE  as  an  expanded  dy  (No.  117). 

583)  avS-o  (Horn,  ai^-to),   av^-av-oi  increase,   multiply, 

av^-riy    «vg-iy-(JA-g,    avi-Ti'^    growth.    —     ^H^/-/         jL^ 

vaJcsh-d-mi  cresco,  vaksh-cydrini  augeo.  —   Goth. 

vahs-jd  wax,   vahs-tu-s  av^rjaig.  —  Lith.  daksz- 

ta-s  {or  dugsZ'iors)  high.  —  O.-Ir.  as,  uas  super, 

in   ochtur    in    superiore    parte,    uasdl   superus, 

nobilis,  Cymr.  uch  supra,  tichel  altus,  cp.  UxeUo- 

dnnum  Caes.  (Z.«  634,  657,  768,  125,  818). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  II,  2,  462,  Benf.  I  93.  —  Cp.  No.  159,  where 
the  shorter  roots  vag,  ug  and  their  expansion  to  aug  were  discussed. 
By  the  addition  of  an  8  (cp.  p.  67)  vag  became  vaks  (Skt.  vaksh) 
Gr.  j^f|,  with  a  prothetic  a  aj^fj,  with  a  *  thinning*  from  J^s  to  v 
avj.     Cp.  p.  565. 

583  b)  il  (Boeot.  Arcad.  ig),  ix  (Locr.  i).   —   Lai  ftr,387 
eCy  e.  —  Ch.-Sl.  izu,  Lith.  isz  out.  —  O.-lr.  ass, 
ess  ex,   echtar  extra,   imm-echtar  extremitas  (Z.* 
632,  781). 

For  the  dialectic  forms  of  i%  see  Eeil  Jahn^s  Jahrb.  Snpplmtb. 
IV  p.  543.  —  It  is  as  easy  to  see  that  these  prepositions  go  together, 
as  is  it  hard  to  trace  the  connexion  completely.  The  clearest  point 
is  the  connexion  of  the  longer  form  i£  with  Lat.  ex,  Ir.  om.  These 
languages  are  also  alike  in  their  possession  of  an  eh  as  well^  which  ap- 
pears injke  Lat.  ec-fero,  ec-fatu-Sy  ec  se  produnto  (Cic.  de  Legg.  Ill  9, 
Vahlen  Ztschr.  f.  d.  Osterr.  Gymn.  1860  p.  17),  and  in  the  Ir.  ech-tar. 
From  ek  we  may  explain  also  Osc.  eh-trad  extra,  the  h  here  replacing 
the  tenuis  as  in  saahtum  (Corssen  Ztschr.  XI  327).  The  mutilation 
oi  ec  to  e  was  discussed  on  p.  80.  A  parallel  to  e  is  supplied  by 
the  Umbr.  ehe,  eh,  inasmuch  as  Umbr.  h  is  often  a  mere  sign  of  the 
length  of  the  vowel   (Aufr.  u.  Eirchh.  I  77).    —    The  analogies  -col- 
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lected  on  p.  39,  of  which  a^,  ahs  by  the  side  of  dno,  ah  is  the 
clearest,  leave  hardly  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  that  ek  is  the  older 
form,  ex  one  formed  by  the  addition  of  a  case-suffix.  Hence  every- 
f.hincr  wniUd  be  as  it  should,  did  not  the  Ch.-Sl.  form  point  to  a 
«ad  of  a  tenuis,  while  the  Lith.  (Schleicher  Lith.  Gr.  279) 

0  objection  to  this,  as  elsewhere  a  final  z  changes  into  the 
'herefore,  either  in  the  Graeco-Italian  language  an  original 
ive  been  hardened  under  the  influence  of  initial  letters  in 
ourhood  (^xtf/vco,  ixw/vno),    or  in  Slavonic  an  original  A; 

>  been  softened.  In  the  former  case,  which  is  to  me  the 
able,  ag,  eg  would  be  the  primitive  form,  for  which  we 
jecture  kinship  with  rt.  ag  (No.  117).  —  If  Goth,  us  (Germ. 
in  to  the  fuller  ex,  as  Diefenbach  Wtb.  I  116  coigectures, 
t  the  guttural  before  8,   like  lis-an  compared  with  liysiv 

—  But  the  attempts  to  point  to  anything  corresponding 
t  are  unsuccessful.  The  form  avis  open,  manifest,  com- 
Bopp  Vgl.  Gr.  Ill  492,  does  not  approximate  in  sound  or 

The  comparison  with  vahis,  out,  outwards,  which  Pott 
es  to  establish,  is  likewise  impossible,  as  Corssen  I'  156 
i  Ztschr.  XVII  268  now  admit  —  iaxcctog  is  in  any  case 
superlative  of  ^J,  like  extremtis,  but  it  can  hardly  be  de- 
whether  it  comes  directly  from  ^J-aro-g,  or  possibly  by 
a  derivative  suffix. 

?|  six,  ex-to-g.  —  Skt  shash  sex,  shash-ihors  sextus. 
Zd.  Tclishvas  six.  —  Lat.  sex,  sex-turS.  —  Goth. 
saihs,  saihs'ta(n).  —  Ch.-Sl.  ses-tt,  Lith.  szeszt  sex, 
Ch.-Sl.  ses'tyj,  Lith.  Sfsesz-tors  sextus.  —  O.-Ir.  s^ 
sex,  sessed  sextus;  Cymr.  chtcech  sex,  chaechet 
sextus  (Z.«  303  ft). 

1  Vergl.  Gr.  H  73,  Leo  Meyer  Ztschr.  IX  432,  Stier  X  238.  —  In 

>  the  traces  of  a  t;  which  the  Zend  form  shows,  and  which 
ned  also  by  Armenian  and  Keltic  forms,  we  have  now  the 
,in  evidence  of  a  Greek  fi^.  On  the  Heraklean  tables  we 
orra,  ff^anaxioij  fi%xoq  (Ahrens  d.  Dor.  48),  on  an  old 
nscription  (C.  I.  No.  1511)  according  to  Eirchhoff's  reading 

.  (xesch.  d.  gr.  Alphab.'  *  p.  95  F€X€ i.  e.  fBiri%ovx€i, 

on  a  Delphic  inscription  according  to  Wescher  Annali 
1866  (vol.  38)  p.  1.  In  Homer,  as  is  shown  not  only  by 
■  but  also  by  Rumpf  Jahn's  Jahrb.  81  p.  681,  fii  is  indi- 
passages  like  £  270  xmv  fot  f^  iyivovzoj  though  others 
id  to  an  initial  consonant.  Hence  we  must  unconditionally 
•^  as  the  primitive  Graeco -Italic  form:   from  this  the  Lat. 
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sex  developed  as  se  from  «t?e,  Gr.  fi^  like  fe  from  aj^e.  The  origin 

of  the   numeral,   and  the    guttural   appearing  in  Zend  before   the 
sibilant,  are  not  yet  cleared  up. 


A  Greek  /  is  either  proved  to  exist  or  is  to  be  in- 
ferred in  the  following  words,  as  the  representative  of  an 
original  v,  retained  in  the  Keltic  languages  only  when 
initial  (Ir.  as  f,  Brit,  as  gai),  in  the  other  families  preserved 
universally. 

585)   aiig^  aliv  {&£i)  always,  at'Sio-g  everlasting,  al-dv 

lifetime,  time,  in-fje-tccvo-g  lasting  for  all  time. 
Skt    eva-s,   course,   conduct,   in  the  plur.  custom, 

manners. 
Lat  aevii-m,  ae(vi)'td(t)-Sy  ae(vi)-t€mU'S. 
Goth,  aiv-s  time,  aldv^  aiv  (adv.)  unquam,  aiv-eins 

aldvtog,  O.-H.-G.  ewa,  law,  contract,  marriage. 
O.-Ir.  (lis  des  ois  gen.  disa  disso  tempus,  aetas  (Z.^ 

30,  238,  787),  Cymr.  ms,  Com.  huis;  Cymr.  oet, 

Corn,  oys  {Z?  101,  292). 

All  the  forms  of  this  adverb,  —  which  are  numerous  —  are 
quoted  by  Ahrens  d.  Dor.  378  f.  At  the  head  stands  aiFsC  C.  I.  No.  1 : 
the  derivative  ut-dto-g  (cp.  ii^a^i-Sto-g^  (u-wv^d-dio-s)  comes  nearest 
to  the  Lesb.  ai*.  in-riS'tavo-s  was  discussed  by  me  in  Ztschr.  1  34. 
The  preposterousness  of  the  derivation  from  hog  comes  out  clearly 
from  such  phrases  as.  nXvvol  inrjstavoi  (J  86),  nofuSr^  inriitavog 
(•a-  233).  DOderlein  Gloss.  1040  agrees  with  this.  The  Alexandrine 
grammarians  are  far  removed  from  this  absurdity,  which  only  arose 
from  the  apparent  similarity  of  inetiicwg ,  .used  in  quite  a  different 
way  17  118:  for  they  explain  the  word  by  avvexrig.  The  ij  reminds  us 
of  the  Boeot.  r^t^^asL  in-rje-tavo-g  is  a  formation  like  iip-Tifii^-io-g, 
from  the  stem  aLFsg  or  perhaps  aU^o  (=>  Lat.  (tevo)^  curtailed  into 
7j£,  with  the  suffix  -tana,  which  is  employed  in  the  same  way  in  the 
Skt.  nuAana-s  present,  and  in  the  Lat.  cras-tinu-s,  diu-Un%^8.  —  From 
the  stem  aLF  comes  uU^-av^  though  we  must  admit  that  there  in  no 
authority  for  the  digamma  here,  with  an  ampliative  suffix  like 
ay%'iov  from  rt.  dyK  {ay%Qg\  %snk-mv  from  XBi^ia.  The  Skt.  and  Lat. 
CvBTiva,  Etymology.  31 
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words  have  come  from  this  aiv  with  the  addition  of  a  short  a:  the 
Teutonic  words  belong  to  the  same  formation.  A  shorter  stem 
389  underlies  the  ace.  aim  (Bekk.  Anecd.  863,  Aesch.  Choeph.  346  [360 
Dind.]  according  to  G.  Hermann).  —  The  greatest  difficulties  are 
caused  by  the  relation  of  the  Skt  iva-8  (L  e.  aiva-s),  the  meaning 
of  which  is  throughly  discussed  by  Euhn  Ztschr.  II  232,  to  dju-s, 
which  means  as  an  adjective  living,  as  a  masculine  substantive,  when 
oxytone,  man,  when  baiytone,  like  Zd.  dyu^  time  of  life,  and  to  c^jus 
(n.)  life,  long  life.  Boethl.  and  Roth  in  the  Pet.  Diet  separate  these 
two  words  entirely  from  eva-s,  conjecturing  for  the  former  a  de- 
rivation from  rt.  an  (?),  for  the  latter  a  derivation  from  rt.  t  go. 
Could  not  djus  be  for  divas  and  so  belong  here  after  all?  —  Ebel 
Beitr.  II  159  compared  Ir.  dis  with  Ski  djtis,  in  Z.'  238  it  is  placed 
among  the  u- stems.  Stokes  Ir.  Gl.  p.  735  assumes  divs-i-s  (sic)  as 
the  primitive  form.  In  any  case  dis  is  immediately  for  aissu  i.  e. 
aistu  or  for  aissi  L  e.  aisti  (the  gen.  disa  aisso  may  belong  equally 
well  to  the  u-stem  and  to  the  i-stem):  from  this  it  would  be  easy 
to  infer  an  earlier  aius-  or  aivas-iu  (or  -ti):  cp.  similar  accumulation 
of  suffixes  in  Lat.  attgus-tu-s,  sceles-tu-s,  Ebel  Beitr.  II  158  rightly 
separates  Cymr.  oet  and  Z}  101  also  Com.  oys  (if  it  is  for  oyt)  from 
Ir.  dis,  Cymr.  oiSy  Com.  huis:  oet  seems  like  Lat.  aetas  only  to  con- 
tain a  t- suffix. 

586)  Rt.  <iF  a-f-o  hear,  perceive,  in-a-t-ca  understand, 
a-f-r«-s  (Dor.)  favourite.  —  Skt  rt.  av  aiyd-nii 
notice,  favour,  (w-as  satisfaction,  favour,  avis 
devoted.  Zd.  av  turn  to  any  one,  protect  — 
Lat.  au-dirO, 

The  wider  meaning  of  a-f-a  comes  out  especially  in  nXrttni 
dtavrss  {tnnoi)  A  632,  whilst  elsewhere  this  verb,  which  only  occurs 
in  the  present  stem  (cp.  Hesych.  asts  dyiovoaze)^  as  a  rule  denotes 
perception  by  the  ear.  Now  as  Skt  av  according  to  the  Pet.  Diet, 
denotes  both  as  a  simple  verb  and  also  in  composition  with  the  pre- 
positions ut  and  pra  *to  notice',  I  venture  the  comparison  here  given. 
Pott*s  objections  W.  I  440,  647  do  not  shake  me  in  it.  The  cc  is 
prevalently  short  in  Homer:  the  length  is  explained  by  the  loss  of 
the  /,  as  in  to'HTi-sg  for  to%iJ^-fg.  As  in  id-i-ca  the  i  passes  from  the 
present  stem  into  the  formation  of  other  words.  —  B.  and  R.  compare 
with  this  same  root  Lat  av-e-o,  the  use  of  which  connects  itself  with 
the  meanings  to  like,  to  favour,  especially  in  the  imperative  of  salutation 
ave,  while  av-idu-s^  au-d-ax,  av-dru-s  are  further  removed,  and  per- 
haps belong  altogether  to  No.  687  (cp.  rt.  dv  No.  419).  But  with 
avere  even  Varro  L.  L.  VI  83  connects  auris,   quoting  the  verse  of 
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Enmns  (Trag.  70  Vahlen):  lam  dudum  ab  ludia  animtta  (Uque  aures 
avent,  Avide  exspectantes  nttntium.  Hence  we  get  the  notion  of  noticing, 
regarding,  which  occurs  in  Gr.  dtw.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
justified  in  comparing  it  both  with  au-di^  and  with  the  aur-i-s,  ov-g, 
which  will  have  to  be  discussed  under  No.  619.  As  au-dio  shows 
a  stem  expanded  by  the  addition  o£  d,  so  the  post-Homeric  alad"  in 
ula^-i'Ottti,  ated'-dv-B-ed'ai  has  arisen  in  the  same  way  from  dF  by 
the  addition  of  ad",  like  dt-ad'-w  breathe,  from  the  rt.  dF  breathe. 
Further,  we  ought  probably  to  refer  the  Hom.  in-ti-rq-g  with  in-rj-tv-g 
to  this  rt.  After  Lobeck  El.  I  4841  had  shown  that  neither  the  form 
nor  the  meaning  of  these  words  suited  the  traditional  derivation  from 
inog  (rt.  Fcir  No.  620),  D5derlein  Gl.  1016  recognized  and  Mntzer 
Ztschr.  XIII  4  repeated  the  derivation  from  df-C-ioi  this  very  well  390 
agrees  with  the  Homeric  use  of  iTr-ij-rijg,  which  the  ancients  explain 
by  Xoyiog  cvvsTog  (v  332  ovv8%  ^jnynjg  icai  nal  dyx^poog  xal  i%i(p^viv\ 
and  of  in-7i'xv-g,  which  (p  306  (ov  yd^  tsv  inrjtvog  dvttpolT^CHg) 
means  friendly  regard.  Diintzer  adds  also,  perhaps  correctly,  iv-i^-ij-ff 
kindly;  which  would  thus  be  for  h-Jif-ri-g.  —  To  the  meaning  of 
affectionate,  tender  treatment,  probably  Lat.  (w-u-Sy  Goth,  av-o  grand- 
mother, and  Lith.  av-yna-s  avunculus  attach  themselves,  corresponding 
to  d-t-ta-g.  Cp.  ^CAOff  under  No.  310.  So  Ascoli  Ztschr.  XH  157.— 
Finally  B.  and  R.  compare  further  the  Gr.  a-oa  (a-(isvai)j  with  the  usage 
of  which  Skt.  av  agrees  in  the  meaning  to  pamper  one's  self,  to 
satisfy  one's  self.  .1  should  agree  with  them,  did  not  the  Lat.  aa-tur, 
sa-ti-8  recommend  another  course.    Cp.  Pott  U*  868,  W.  I  440. 

587)   Ri  dp   a-cD  breathe,   a-oq  nvevfia  Hesych.,   ari-fit 

blow,  ai^-rri-g  wind,  a-aXXa  blast,  av-Qa  breatii, 

a-^(f  (st.  afsQ)  air,  mist,  a-f-or-d'-cj  breathe  out, 

aa-g-oj  breathe,  aa^-iicc  heavy  breathing. 

Skt.  rt.  vd  (vd-mi)  blow,   vd-ta-s,  vd-jvrS  wind.  — 

Zd.  vd  blow. 
Lat.  ven-tu-s, 

Goth,  vaia  nvici^  vind-s  avayiog, 
Ch.-Sl.  ve-j-ati  flare,  Lith.  ve-ja-s  wind,   o-ra-s  air, 

storm. 

O.-Ir.  hi  feth  in  auram  (Goid.  p.  46),  titirfeth  aspi- 

ratio  (for  do-in-fefh),  tin-fet  inflat,  do-w  (rel.  pron.) 

-infedam  inspiramus;  Cymr.  and  Com.  avd,  Arem. 

auel  aura,  ventus  (Z.*  884,  432,  817). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  I  298,  Benf.  I  262,  Hugo  Weber  Ztschr.  X 

241.    —   For  am  Lobeck  Rhemat.  4;   many  different  deductions  are 

31* 
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supplied  by  D5derlein  Gl.  1  ff.  We  must  start  from  a  primitiye  form 
aVj  which  changes  into  va  as  auJcs  into  vaks  (No.  683).  The  ufe 
preserved  in  ari-(u  is  parallel  to  the  doubly  vocalic  form  dJ^s^  there 
discussed.  For  di^Q  and  asXla  the  AeoL  avr^Q  (Ahrens  d.  Aeol. 
88)  and  uv-sUaf  Dor.  a(3ij^  (Ahr.  d.  Dor.  49),  Mod.  Gr.  dpiifag  i.  e. 
dJ^iQocg  (£.  Curtius  GGtt.  Nachr.  1857  p.  301)  are  important.  By  the 
word  d§qif  the  Laconians  denoted  an  oC%7ifia  atodg  i%ov  (Hesych.) 
from  which  it  is  probable  that  av-Xri  court  is  also  an  offishoot  from 
this  rt.  With  still  more  certainty  we  may  refer  here  ov-i^o-g,  a 
masculine  form,  as  it  were,  of  av-^a,  especially  as  ovqiov  mov  means 
a  wind-egg,  and  Lith.  drc^s  comes  so  near.  Otherwise  Pott  V  123. 
The  Lat.  ventu-s^  like  Goth,  vind-s,  is  perhaps  to  be  taken  as  an 
expanded  participial  form.  I  do  not  attempt  to  decide  whether  aura 
is  an  inheritance  from  the  Graeco-ltalic  time,  or  is  borrowed  from 
the  Greek.  The  wind-instrument  av-l6-g  may  be  placed  here  with 
as  little  hesitation.  The  Skt.  vdf^ta-s  has  just  the  same  meaning,  and 
the  word  dham-ani-s^  derived  from  rt.  dham  blow,  means  reed,  pipe. 
—  From  the  primary  notion  of  breathing  that  of  calling  is  developed. 
Hence  avsiv  call,  dv-aa-g,  av-Ti}  cry,  dvti-mj  l-m-ri  for  l-ts^-ri  voice, 
sound,  with  a  syllable  of  reduplication  not  unknown  even  before  the 
spir.  lenis,*  as  we  see  from  T-ov^-o-ff,  l-dXX(o\  dv-sm-g  ==^  dv-uJ^-o-gy 
dv-aV'O-'g  dumb.  For  avdrj  cp.  No.  298.  —  Further  Lobeck  regards 
391  aco  diam  asaa  as  identical  v^ith  d<o  digamy  and  estabUshes  the 
transition  from  breath  to  the  notion  of  sleep  in  a  note,  to  which 
Schol.  on  y  151  and  Aesoh.  Choeph.  618  nviovta  vnvco  may  be 
added.  In  a  similar  sense  I  have  endeavoured  Ztschr.  I  29  to  estabUsh 
t-av-m  sleep  as  a  reduplicated  present  to  the  aor.  d-e-ca  (Grammar 
§  327,  17),  a  view  in  which  I  am  not  shaken  either  by  the  aor. 
iaveai  in  the  Nekyia  v.  261,  or  by  Pott's  vacillating  language  W.  I 
1264.  Otherwise  Bugge  Ztschr.  XX  33.  —  More  extensive  combi- 
nations, such  as  Sonne  Ztschr.  XIII  428  ventures  upon,  do  not  seem 
to  me  convincing. 

588)   dik'fii^v  (s),  dtk-^ij  breathy  vapour,  ar-fw)-g  vapour, 
smoke.    —    Skt.  d^-man  breath,   soul,  self.  — 
O.-H.-G.  dt^m,  O.-S.  dth-am,  A.-S.  aed-m. 
Pott  I*  196,   Benf.  I  266,    Grimm  Wtb.  I  691,   where  the  un- 
changed t  of  the  O.-H.-G.  form  is  also  discussed.  —  Boehtl.  and  Roth 
wish  to  derive  dtman  from  rt.  an  (No.  419),  but  this  receives  no 
corroboration  from  the  present  grouping.    Greek  by-forms  are  supplied 
by   Sst-(ia  gj/lo|,   dBt-fio-v  nvsvfia  (Hesych.)  for  dfstiia,  dftzf/LOv. 
For  the  juxtaposition  of  the  vowels  in  atir-fiijy  (cp.  dvxri  above)  see 
Sonne  Ztechr.  XII  277.  ~  We  saw  on  p.  66  that  the  word  was  pro- 
bably derived  from  No.  687  and  expanded  by  a  U 
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589)  ittQy  fjQ,  spring,  iaif-tvo-g  slccQ-tvo-g  vemus.  —  Skt. 

vas-antorSy  Zd.  vatih-ra  spring.  —  Lat  ver,  ver- 
nii-s.  —  O.-N.  vdr  spring.  —  Lith.  vas-ard  (fem.) 
summer,  vas-ar-lnirs   summer   (adj.)   —   Ch.-Sl. 
ves-na  iag. 
Pott  I*  124,  Benf.  I  309,  Schleich.  Ksl.  137,  Aufrecht  Ztsohr.  I 
360.    —   For  f  the  gloss  of  Hesych.  is  of  importance,    yia^s^  fap, 
which  Ahrens  d.  Aeol.  171  rightly  regards  as  Boeotian  and  writes 
yiccQog:    we    have    also    ysaQ    iccQy    firiQavd'siMv   vd(f%iaaos,    ot   6\ 
J^flQtivd'Bfuyif  Xiyavct  (Hesych.).     The  J^iag  thus  established,   which 
was  afterwards  contracted  into  ij^,  is  evidently  for  fea-a(f,  Lat.  vir 
for  veser  or  verev.   In  opposition  to  Knhn's  endeavours  (Ztschr.  I  37^) 
to  prove  that  the  Skt.  vas-arUa-Sy  which,  according  to  Max  Mtiller 
History  of  Sanskrit  Literature  p.  671,  is  not  even  a  very  old  word, 
is  identical  even  in  suffix  (cp.  above  p.  76),  with  Sonne  Ztschr.  XU 
294  I  regard  this  and  Ch.-Sl.  ves-na  as  other  formations  from  the 
same  root.    The  r-suffix,  which  is  found  in  Greek,  Persian,  Latin, 
Old-Norse  and  Lithuanian  must  be  regarded  as  very  ancient.    Simi- 
larly Pictet  I  98.  —    On  the  two  attempts  to  determine  a  root  cp. 
above  p.  44. 

590)  HO'V  (fCo-v)  violet.  —  Lat.  vio-la. 

Pott  I*  120.  —  Benf.  I  314  compares  Skt.  visha-pushpa  blue 
lotus,  and  connects  it  with  visha-s  poison.  This  is  hardly  credible, 
because  of  the  meaning.  Besides  in  that  case  we  should  have  ex- 
pected in  Lat.  vir-ola.  The  J^  occurs  in  Hesych.  yla  av^,  and  also 
in  the  compoimd  Xev%6-to-v  and  in  the  hiatus  dm^a  loatsqxivcav 
(Theogn.  v.  260).  Probably  we  may  add  the  proper  name  'lolri  =  viola 
with  j^  on  a  vase  (Wachsmuth  Rh.  Mus.  XVIII  681).  —  Hehn  175. 

591)  i'O'S  poison.  —   Skt.  vish-a-m,   Zd.  visha  venenum, 

Skt.  vishrOrS  poisonous.  —  Lat.  virus,  —  Ir.  fi, 
Bopp  GL,  Benf.  1  314,  Stokes  Corm.  01.  Transl.  p.  79.  The  /392 
cannot  be  further  proved,  but  both  form  and  meaning  point  clearly 
enough  to  a  primitive  form  visas.  The  difference  of  quantity  is 
noteworthy;  the  i  is  long  in  Latin  and  Greek,  short  in  Skt.  In  the 
Pet.  Diet  the  Ski  words  are  traced  back  to  rt.  vish  work,  execute. 
—  From  log  Lobeck  Rhem.  167  derives  Idofuti,  lulvm  ^nam  et 
qjciQfuciiov  dicitur  in  utramque  partem'.  Otherwise  Euhn  Ztschr.  V  50, 
Pictet  Orig.  I  64,  who  compare  Skt.  ju  jt^jo-mi,  which  in  the  Vedas 
means  ward  off,  and  is  used  also  of  sicknesses.  It  is  against  this 
view  that  in  Homer  laa^cei  means  tend,  and  is  used  either  with  the 
ace.  of  the  person  {iaz*  Ev(fvnvXov  M  2)  or  of  the  part  affected 
(^9-^aXf*oV  t  526).  —  Pott  W.  I  286,  II,  2,  484. 
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592)  t-g  pi.   Iv'Bg  sinew,  strength,   Iv-Co-v  nape  of  the 

neck,  ^I(pi-gy  l-ipi  with  strength,  tipio-g  powerful. 
—  Lat.  vfrS  pi.  mr-es  for  vis-es. 

The  many  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  this  com- 
parison, which  seems  so  free  from  objection ,  are  discussed  by  Pott 
W.  I  659  without  result.  But  as  traces  of  the  f  are  to  be  found  in 
Homer  (Hoffmann  Qnaest.  Hom.  \l  29),  as  Hesych.  gives  the  gloss 
yig  iiiag  xal  yq  (?)  xorl  laivg,  and  as  there  is  evidence  of  the  initial 
labial  for  lax^-g  —  which  cannot  be  separated  from  Tg  —  in  the 
Lacon.  ^Ctsxvv  by  the  side  of  yitsxvv  (Hesych.),  we  must  assume,  as  it 
seems,  a  Gracco-Italic  stem  vi,  which  originating  immediately  in  ihe 
rt.  vi  plait  (No.  593)  meant  in  the  first  place  band,  cord,  then  like 
nervu'8  (No.  434)  sinew,  and  finally  strength.  This  stem  was  expanded 
in  Greek  in  some  forms  by  v,  in  Latin  by  8,  afberwards  becoming  r 
(Kuhn  Ztschr.  II  133,  cp.  IV  211  f.).  For  Itpi  and  the  kindred  forms 
see  I.  Bekker  Hom.  Bl.  160.  Cp.  Kuhn  Ztschr.  X  290,  Benf.  I  294.  — 
Or  could  we  venture  to  assume  a  connexion  with  Skt.  vaj-as  (n ) 
strength  and  rt.  vish  execute? 

593)  t'Tv-g  (?)   shield-rim,  felloe   of  a  wheel,  l-tia  (l) 

willow.  —  Skt.  vajd  twig,  vt-tirkd  band,  sling, 
ball,  ve-tasors  a  kind  of  reed,  vS-tra-s  reed. 
Zd.  vaeti  (fem.)  willow-twig  (?).  —  Lai  vi-tet,^^^^^'- 
vitta,  vi-meny  vi-ti-s.  —  0.-H.-G.  tvi-ii  cord,  wi-da 
willow,  A.-S.  widde  rope,  [withy],  —  Lith.  vy-ti-s 
willow -switch,  cask -hoop  (Lex.),  Lett,  vitols 
willow,  Ch.-Sl.  vi-tt  (SxoLvootov, 

Pott  W.  I  616,  Benf.  I  288,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  11  133,  Pictet  I  223, 
Corssen  I  ■640.  —  The  f  of  t-tv-g  is  established  by  the  Aeol.  §i-tv-g 
(Ahr.  32),  by  J  486  otpQa  hvv  wtnipfj,  the  f  of  l-tia  by  x  510  (fia- 
%Qai  X*  cttyBiQoi  xttl  itiai)  and  other  passages  in  Homer  (Hofimann 
II 33)  and  by  yitia  in  Hesych.  According  to  Suidas  Trv-g  also  occurs 
in  the  sense  of  Itia^  so  that  even  Lobeck  Paralip.  337  compares  the 
two  words  with  each  other  and  with  the  Lat.  vieo  vimen.  Further 
we  may  add  with  Pott  olao-g  yellow  willow,  olav-a  a  kind  of  willow. 
On  o  for  J^  see  p.  561.  The  by -form  ^vavivovg  Inecr.  of  Andania 
(edited  by  Sauppe  G(Jtt.  1860)  1.  22  is  remarkable.  —  The  rt.  of  all 
these  words  plainly  occurs  in  the  Ski  vjd  vja-jd-mi  tego,  vd  va-jd-mi 
texo,  vieo,  in  the  Lat.  vie-o^  in  the  Ch-Sl.  n'-*t,  Lith.  vy-ti  twist  (a 
cord)  (Schleich.  Ksl.  134,  Miklos.  Lex.  65),  expanded  in  Goth,  vi-d-an 
bind  up,  vin-d-cm  wind.    Cp.  No.  594. 
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594)  ol'vo-g  wine,  ot-vrj  vine,  olva{S)g  vine,  grape,  wine,  393 

otV'CCQo-v,  olvO'V  (Hesych.)  vine-leaf,  vine-tendril, 
olv-avd'tj  vine-shoots,  -blossom,  grape.  —  Lat 
vi-nu-m. 

The  /  is  retained  in  Alcaeos  (Ahr.  d.  Aeol.  32)  and  in  Doric 
dialects  (Ahr.  d.  Dor.  48,  65),  and  is  clearly  to  be  recognized  in 
Homer  (Hoffinann  II  32).  —  Pott  I'  120,  11  *  246  (cp.  W.  I  619)  and 
Benf.  I  288  took  vi  (No.  693)  to  be  the  rt.  Kuhn  Ztschr.  I  191 
denies  this,  allowing  this  derivation  indeed  for  vi-ti-8,  but  neither  for 
oivo-g  nor  for  vintt-m,  which  he  prefers  to  compare  with  Skt.  vena-s 
dear,  laying  stress  upon  the  fact  that  vena-s  is  occasionally  an  epithet 
of  the  Soma- drink,  so  highly  celebrated  in  the  Vedas,  and  in  fact 
deified.  So  Pictet  I  264.  But  Pott  Personennamen  684  has  rightly 
returned  to  the  old  explanation.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  vi-nihm 
from  vi-ti'8,  and  the  words  immediately  related  to  olvo-g^  which  are 
collected  above,  prove  that  the  Greek  words  were  by  no  means  ex- 
clusively used  of  the  drink,  but  just  as  much  of  the  vine.  Pott  very 
appropriately  compares  the  Lith.  ap-vy-ny-s  hop-tendril,  plur.  ap-vy-ne-i 
hops.  The  Skt.  vents  braid  of  hair  also  belongs  here.  We  cannot 
see  why  the  fruit  of  the  twining  plant  should  not  itself  have  been 
called  originally  twiner.  The  Lith.  word  offers  the  most  striking 
analogy.  The  fact  is  therefore  that  the  Indo- Germans  had  indeed 
a  common  rt.  for  the  idea  of  winding,  twining,  and  hence  derived 
the  names  of  various  pliant  twining  plants,  but  that  it  is  only  among 
the  Graeco-Italians  that  we  find  a  common  name  for  the  grape  and 
its  juice.  The  northern  names  (Goth,  vein,  neuter,  as  against  the 
German  masc.  &c.)  are  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  with  Jac.  Grimm 
Gramm.  Ill  466  as  borrowed:  so^also  the  Keltic  (Ebel  Beitr.  II  164): 
O.-Ir.  fin  vinum  (Z.*  53,  Cymr.  gmn  Z.*  127),  finemain  vitis,  caer 
finemnach  uva  (Z.*  266).  —  Friedr.  MuUer  actually  wishes  to  derive 
the  Graeco-Ital.  word  from  the  Ethiopic  %cain;  it  is  the  reverse  with 
Pictet  II  317.  Hehn  26,  414  pronounces  very  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  origin  of  the  vine  and  its  name  from  the  Semitic. 

595)  o-r-g,  ol-g  sheep,  ot-so-g  of  a  sheep,  oH-a^  o-a  sheep-  - 

skin.  —  Ski  av-irS^  cm-hi'S  sheep,  avi-M  ewe, 
avj-a-Sy  avj-aja-s  oUog.  —  Lat.  Umbr.  ovi-s,  Lat. 
ovi-liSy  ovi-Uu-s.  —  Goth,  am-str  sheep-cote, 
av-efhi  flock  of  sheep,  0.-H.-G.  auw-i  ovicula, 
[eive],  —  Lith.  avi-s  sheep,  dvi-na-s  wether,  Ch.-Sl. 
ovt-ca  ovis.  —  Ir.  ai  ovis  (Corm.  Gl.  p.  33). 
Bopp  GL,  Grimm  Gesch.  34,  Pott  W.  I  664.  —  Miillenhoff  Gl. 
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to  Quickbom  under  E-lamm  discosseB  tiiis  Low -German  word,  for 
which  in  Westphalia  we  have  au-lamniy  a  word  still  in  use  with  the 
meaning  *  she -lamb'  [Eng.  ewe  A.-S.  eown].  The  retention  of  the 
a  in  the  Lat.  avillas,  wis  recentes  partus  (PauL  Epit.  14)  is  note- 
worthy. —  The  Skt.  avi-s  as  an  adjective  means  devoted,  attached, 
and  is  probably  derived  from  the  rt.  av  discussed  under.  No.  586. 
According  to  this  the  sheep  was  called  pet,  favourite,  from  its 
gentleness,  as  I  conjectured  Ztschr.  I  34.  So  Pictet  Grig.  I  357. 
Schleicher  Comp.'  871  conjectures  that  it  is  derived  from  rt  av 
394  clothe,  which  we  shall  have  to  discuss  on  p.  621.  —  Perhaps  Ohrj  is 
connected  with  the  meaning  sheep,  *  Sheep-Mountain':  in  that  case 
the  name  would  approximate  to  the  Goth,  av-ithi, 

596)  ol'ODvo-g  large  bird.   —   Skt.  ni-s  (m.)  bird,   vajas 

(n.)  poultry,  birds  (collective),  Zd.  vi  (m.)  bird. 
—  Lat.  avis. 
Benf.  I  21.  —  We  must  assume  the  stem  avi  as  Indo-Germanic, 
from  this  came  Gr.  oJ^t,  oX^  with  an  ampliative  suffix  (cp.  vt-av6-g) 
oX-mvo-g  (Alkman  Fr.  60,  1.  6  Bergk^)  ot-avo-g:  in  Skt.  the  initial 
vowel  was  lost  (cp.  pi  =■  opt).  The  rt.  is  probably  vd,  av  blow 
(No.  587),  which  in  other  forms  also  has  a  varying  initial  letter.  — 
Benfey  regards  aC-s-ro-g  as  related,  comparing  it  immediately  with 
Skt.  vi'ja-ti-s  bird;  and  abo  o-a  sorbus  (by-forms  oj/,  oft?,  ova).  The 
fruit  of  the  tree,  the  sorb -apples  [Germ.  Vogefheereny  bird -berries] 
are  also  called  ova  (n.)  or  oa. 

597)  ©o'-v  {mo'v)  egg.  —    Lat.  ovu-m,   —   O.-H.'G.   ei 

(plur.  dg-ir),  —  Q.-Ir.  og  ovum  (Z?  1014),  Cymr. 
vy  pi.  uyeii  ova  (jL?  285). 

Pott  I*  122,  Benf  I  22.  —  From  the  form  recorded  by  Hesych. 
&§Ba  xa  ^a  'AgysioLj  and  from  the  trisyllabic  mXov  used  by  Sappho 
[Fr.  112  Bergk]  we  may  (in  spite  of  Lobeck  El.  I  442)  argue  with 
certainty  to  an  older  Graeco -Italic  ovjo-m,  of  which  the  Roman 
suppressed  the  j,  the  Greek  the  f.  But  both  of  these  with  the 
ancient  a  have  been  remarkably  preserved  in  the  modem  Greek  form 
dvyo  i.  e.  avgo,  as  I  have  shown  Ztschr.  VI  231.  In  the  O.-H.-G. 
g  too  a  trace  of  the  v  is  still  remaining,  though  it  has  changed  its 
place.  Leskien  calls  my  attention  to  Ch.-Sl.  aje,  jaje  ovum  (Miklos. 
Lex.  1148):  the  first  j*  of  the  second  form  is  that  which  so  frequently 
occurs,  which  strictly  speaking  has  originated  in  the  spir.  lenis:  jc^je 
is  therefore  a  parallel  to  mo-v.  —  Hence  Benfey's  acute  conjecture 
is  extremely  probable,  that  the  primitive  form  dvja-m,  which  we 
must  assume,   is  a  neuter  adjective  from  the  stem  avi  bird,  which 
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Bnder  No.  696  we  saw  to  be  Indo-Gennanic,  with  the  meaning  oqvI&^siov. 
—  Stokes  Conn.  Gl.  Transl.  p.  128  holds  the  Keltic  words  to  be 
merely  akin  to  the  Teutonic. 


Spiritus  asper. 

A  Greek  spiritus  asper  is  in  the  following  words  the 
representative  of  an  Indo- Germanic  initial  s  followed  by 
a  vowel,  which  5  is  retained  in  the  other  languages,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Persian  and  the  British  family. 


598)  Prefix   a-,   a-,   o-   with.  —  Skt.  so-  sam  with.  — 

Ch.-Sl.  5flh,  sti',  sii',  O.-Pr.  sen,  Lith.  sch,  sa-,  su- 
with. 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  r  129,  Schleicher  Ksl.  136,  Lit.  Gr.  p.  280.  — 
The  aspirated  form  has  been  preserved  only  in  a-^QOo-g  (Herodian 
on  M  391)  and  S-ndg,  but  the  so-called  a  copulative  is  foond  very  395 
commonly  with  the  spir.  lenis,  e.  g.  in  a-Xoxo-g  (No.  173),  d-isXqj-sio-g 
==  Skt.  sa-garhh-ja-s  i.  e.  co-uterinus  (Kuhn  Ztschr.  II  129),  a-neSo-g 
=  Ico-nado-g  plain,  more  rarely  as  o,  as  in  o  naxQ-o-g^  o-fv|.  Cp. 
Lobeck  El.  I  41,  86.  This  prefix  has  nothing  in  common  with  crvr, 
Jvv,  nor  with  Latin  cum-  con-  co-  or  the  German  ga-,  ge-,  but 
a-(ia  (No.  449),  and  perhaps  No.  659  may  be  regarded  as  akin.  —  In 
Keltic  the  simple  stem  sa  is  not  represented  in  any  case  actually  in 
use.  Ir.  se  hie,  dat.  siu  (Z.^  347)  belong  to  the  stem  sia.  Ebel  Beitr. 
Ill  270  IF.,  V  73  ff. 

599)  a  in  S-ita^  once,   a-TcXoo-g  single.   —   Skt.  sa-krt 

once.  —  Lai  sim-plex,  sin-gidi,  sin-dn-ia  (^can- 
tatio  solitaria'  Paul.  Epit.  p.  337). 

Pott  I*  129,  Z&hlmettiode  150,  156,  Benf.  I  381,  Corssen  I*  376. 
—  The  numerals  here  grouped  together  point  with  certainty  to  a 
stem  sam,  sa  with  the  meaning  one,  and  probably  akin  to  No.  598 
and  449.  Hence  a-na^  is  formed  by  composition  with  rt.  nay 
(No.  343).  sa-krt  with  rt.  kart  cut,  sim-plex  for  sem-plex  with  rt. 
plic  plicare:  singuU  is  however  a  diminutive  formation  for  sen-ctdi 
(cp.  homun-(mlu-s)  with  ^  for  c  as  in  quadrin-genti;  with  this  J.  Grimm 
Gramm.  Ill  697  well  compares  the  Old-Lat.  nin-gulu-s  =  nuUus  (Fest. 
177  M.),  which' we  must  probably  trace  back  to  ne-oini-culu-s  with 
Vahlen  Ztschr.  f.  d.  Osterr.  Gymn.  1860  p.  16.    It  is  hard  to  explain 
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sem-dj  though  it  is  apparently  likewise  akin;  and  in  the  case  of 
sem-per  (cp.  parum-per,  paulis-per  and  on  the  other  hand  O.-H.-G. 
simhles  semper,  simhlum  jogiter)  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  belongs 
here  or  to  tvo-g  (No.  428).  With  the  st-em  Sam  =  Gr.  a  Pott  and 
aft-er  him  Leo  Meyer  Ztschr.  V  161,  VIII 129,  Ahrens  ib.  343,  connect 
also  the  Gr.  st.  «v,  which  would  then  be  for  ^fi.  In  favour  of  this 
view  the  fem.  fi-ice  may  be  especially  quoted:  this  would  then  be 
explained  from  lf*-ea  or  sm-ia,  and  similarly  the  Cretan  numeral 
adverb  SpL-amg  (cp.  f laxtg),  the  Tarentine  afi-atig  ««  a  «a|  (Hesych.). 
Still  considerable  doubts  yet  remain.  We  have  to  consider,  besides, 
the  isolated  hig  for  dg  in  Hesiod  [Th.  145],  the  Aeolic  and  Homeric 
by-form  of  fi^a  tec,  with  the  Homer,  dat.  of  the  masc.  t-<pj  which  does 
not  agree  with  the  assumption  that  the  t  is  a  sig^  of  the  feminine. 
Ahrens'  attempt  to  explain  this  form  otherwise  seems  to  be  very 
venture  some.  Finally  ol-o-g  alone  approximates  to  both  forms:  this 
was  discussed  under  No.  445.  Hence  it  is  only  the  forms  quoted  in 
the  text  which  can  be  regarded  as  certainly  akin. 

600)  Si  &(io  (alio)  aiio-^sv  from  somewhere  or  other, 

iciimg  somehow  or  other.   —   Goth,  sums  some 
one  or  other,  sum-on  (adv.)  some  time,  once. 

Bopp  Gl.  8.  V.  sama,  with  which  as  well  as  with  Gr.  aiia-j  ofio- 
he  identifies  this  stem:  this  is  easily  done  by  means  of  the  notion  of 
'one\  Thus  a  kinship  with  No.  599  is  also  established.  Still  the 
above-mentioned  use  of  this  stem  as  an  indefinite,  common,  as  it 
appears,  only  to  these  two  languages,  deserves  especial  notice.  —  For 
the  Greek  forms  belonging  here  cp.  Buttniann  A.  Gr.  II  361. 

396     600b)  flfv-o,  atp-avco   dry,  parch,   avo-g,  avaleo-g^  avts- 
triQO'S  dry,  rough,   aV'X'l^o-s  drought.    —    Ski 
gush  (gushrjd-mi)  siccescere,    gush-ka-s  dry,    Zd. 
hush  dry.  —  A.-S.  sear  dry,  O.-H.-G.  soren  dried 
up.  —  Lith.  sdus-a-Sf  Ch.-Sl.  suchM  dry. 
Fick«198,  Bugge  Ztschr.  XX  33.  —  I  formerly  adied  the  Greek 
words  to  No.  610.    But  the  spir.  asp.  is  established  for  avm  ^riffaivm 
by  Herodian  (ed.  Lentz  I  546).     The  original  initial  8  has  been  pre- 
served in  eeev-nO'V  fij^ov  ZvQa%ovcioi  (Hes.).    The  g  of  the  Sanskrit 
rt.  has  arisen  from  8,  as  the  Zend  word  shows;    hence  sus  is  the 
Indo-Germ.  root.    A  connexion  with  8iccu-8  (possibly  for  sus-cu-s?) 
is  probable.    I  leave  fvm  singe  under  No.  610. 

601)  Pronominal  stem  a,  /«   (for  tf/a),  6fps  (ov,  of,  i) 

him(her)-8elf.  themselves,  i-o-g^  o-g,  (Sq>'6-g  own, 
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his  (her,  their)  own,  t-Sto-g  own.  —  Skt  sva- 
(O.-Pers.  huwa)  self,  sva-s  own,  sva-jam  self.  Zd. 
hva,  qa  suus.  —  Lat.  se,  suu-s  (Old-Lat.  souo-s). 
—  Goth.  si-Jc  self,  svcs  tSiog,  —  Ch.-Sl.  se^  (ace), 
Lith.  save^  self,  Ch.-Sl.  se-be  sibi,  svo-  (in  compo- 
sition) own,  sv(hj,  Lith.  savd-s-is  suus. 

Bopp  Vgl.  Gr.  11  126,  Windisch  Stud.  TI  329  ff.  —  Cp.  No.  306. 
—  The  nse  of  the  pronoun  is  originally  generally  reflexive,  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  third  person,  and  has  been  retained  as  such  to 
the  present  time  in  the  Letto-SlaTonic  languages,  and  also  in  many 
traces  in  the  Teutonic  languages.  Cp.  Miklosich  *0n  the  reflexive 
use  of  the  prononn  ov\  Sitzungsberichte  der  Wiener  Academie  I  p. 
76,  Jac.  Grimm  D.  Gr.  IV  319.  —  The  Graeco- Italic  stem  sve  split 
into  two  forms  in  Greek,  /f,  later  i,  and  with  a  hardening  of  theJ^ 
to  <p,  6(ps.  Even  Bnttmann  Lexil.  I  58  f.  suspected  the  identity  of 
the  two.  For  the  numerous  traces  of  the  J^  see  Ahrens  d.  Aeol.  31, 
170  f.,  d.  Dor.  42  {fC-dio-g),  260,  Hoffmann  II  §  110.  I  have  tried 
to  show  Ztschr.  XII  75  (and  Schweizer  has  done  the  same  ib.  394), 
that  the  Homer,  adverb  cpri  as  (cp.  Lacon.  tplv  =  CfpCv),  is  for  tfqpij, 
and  is  parallel  to  the  Goth,  sve  as,  how.  Pott  H  *  406  also  hits  upon 
the  same  idea,  without  knowing  of  our  views,  fl-dio-g  is  for  cyJ^a- 
dio-g  (cp.  dt-Sio-g^  fioiQ-idio-g)  with  a  weakening  of  s  into  &  as  in 
ta-^i  be.  Froehde  Ztschr.  XH  160  adds  izcci  relatives,  which  shows 
clear  traces  of  the  j^.  J^i-vrj-g  :  fs  =  oUi-trj-g  :  oUo.  Cp.  p.  674.  — 
Oscan  «?ai  =«  Lat.  si  (Corssen  I*  778)  certainly  belongs  here,  and 
very  probably  Gr.  ul^  si;  hence  Homer,  iiesi  with  a  long  first  syllable, 
to  be  explained  from  in-J^eiy  and,  as  Hugo  Weber  (Die  Partikel  %av 
p.  102)  acutely  coigectures,  Hesych.  §cii%€cv  —  Kq^tsg  i.  e.  st  hsv. 
Cp.  Gerland  Griech.  Dai  p.  15. 

602)   t-fid-g  (st.  ['fucvr)  thong,  C-iiovHa  well-rope,  [(id(S6'(o 

flog,  [fuitS-d'lri  whip. 
Skt.  rt  si  sir'ifio-miy  si-nd-mi  ligo,   vincio,  si-man 

tenninus,  d-mantors  top  of  the  head.  —  Zd.  hi-ta 

bound,  bridled. 
O.-S.  sirfno  vinculum,  O.-H.-G.  sei-ly  sei-d  laqueus, 

tendicula,  M.-H.-G.  si-l  harness  for  draught-cattle. 
Ch.-Sl.  sirlo  laqueus,  se-ti  tendicula,  sirtije  juncus. 

Pott  W.  I  630,  Bopp  Gl.,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  I  374,   II  131,  457.   -397 
Much  quoted  there  I  place  under  rt.  cep  No.  518.    For  the   form 
tiidac-a  —  tpMr-j-m   Ebel  Ztschr.  I  298.     The  forms  t'[iccv^  t-ficcvt. 
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to  Qmckbom  under  E-lamm  discusses  this  Low-Gennan  word,  for 
which  in  Westphalia  we  have  oM-lawm^  a  word  still  in  use  with  the 
meaning  *  she -lamb'  [Eng.  ewe  A.-S.  eown\  The  retention  of  the 
a  in  the  Lat.  avillas,  ovis  recentes  pcnrtua  (Paul.  Epit.  14)  is  note- 
worthy. —  The  Skt.  avi'S  as  an  adjectiye  means  devoted,  attached, 
and  is  probably  derived  from  the  rt.  av  discussed  under.  No.  586. 
According  to  this  the  sheep  was  called  pet,  favourite,  from  its 
gentleness,  as  I  conjectured  Ztschr.  I  34.  So  Pictet  Orig.  I  857. 
Schleicher  Comp.'  871  coiyectures  that  it  is  derived  from  rt.  av 
394  clothe,  which  we  shall  have  to  discuss  on  p.  621.  —  Perhaps  Oi^rri  is 
connected  with  the  meaning  sheep,  'Sheep-Mountain':  in  that  case 
the  name  would  approximate  to  the  Goth,  av-ithi. 

596)  ol-cDvo-g  large  bird.   —   Skt.  ni-s  (m.)  bird,   vajas 

(n.)  poultry,  birds  (collective),  Zd.  vi  (m.)  bird. 
—  Lat.  avi'S, 

Benf.  I  21.  —  We  must  assume  the  stem  avi  as  Indo-Germanic, 
from  this  came  Gr.  oj^t,  oi-,  with  an  ampliative  suffix  (cp.  vt-eavo-g) 
oX-mvo-g  (Alkman  Fr.  60,  1.  6  Bergk')  oi-ovo-g:  in  Skt  the  initial 
vowel  was  lost  (cp.  pi  =»  api).  The  rt.  is  probably  vd,  av  blow 
(No.  587),  which  in  other  forms  also  has  a  varying  initial  letter.  — 
Benfey  regards  aC-s-TO-g  as  related,  comparing  it  immediately  with 
Skt.  vi'ja-ti'8  bird;  and  also  o-cc  sorbus  (by-forms  017,  oft?,  ova).  The 
fruit  of  the  tree,  the  sorb -apples  [Germ.  Vogelbeeren^  bird -berries] 
are  also  called  ova  (n.)  or  oa. 

597)  ^6'V  (mo'v)  egg.  —    Lat.  dmi-m.   —   O.-H.^G.   ei 

(plur.  eig-ir),  —  Q.-Ir.  og  oviim  (Z.*  1014),  Cymr. 
uy  pi.  uyeti  ova  (Z.^  285). 

Pott  P  122,  Benf.  I  22.  --  From  the  form  recorded  by  Hesych. 
m§ia  xa  da  'AQystoL,  and  from  the  trisyllabic  Slo-v  used  by  Sappho 
[Fr.  112  Bergk]  we  may  (in  spite  of  Lobeck  El.  I  442)  argue  with 
certainty  to  an  older  Graeco- Italic  ovjo-m,  of  which  the  Roman 
suppressed  the  j,  the  Greek  the  J^.  But  both  of  these  with  the 
ancient  a  have  been  remarkably  preserved  in  the  modem  Greek  form 
dvyo  i.  e.  a^go,  as  I  have  shown  Ztschr.  VI  231.  In  the  O.-H.-G. 
g  too  a  trace  of  the  v  is  still  remaining,  though  it  has  changed  its 
place.  Leskien  calls  my  attention  to  Ch.-Sl.  aje,  jaje  ovum  (Miklos. 
Lex.  1148):  the  first  j  of  the  second  form  is  that  which  so  frequently 
occurs,  which  strictly  speaking  has  originated  in  the  spir.  lenis:  jcije 
is  therefore  a  parallel  to  mo-v.  —  Hence  Benfey's  acute  conjecture 
is  extremely  probable,  that  the  primitive  form  dvja-m,  which  we 
must  assume,   is  a  neuter  a<^ective  from  the  stem  avi  bird,  which 
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Bnder  No.  596  we  saw  to  be  Indo-Gennanic,  with  the  meaning  o^vid^siov. 
—  Stokes  Conn.  Gl.  Transl.  p.  128  holds  the  Keltic  words  to  be 
merely  akin  to  the  Tentonic. 


Spiritns  asper. 

A  Greek  spiritus  asper  is  in  the  following  words  the 
representative  of  an  Indo- Germanic  initial  s  followed  by 
a  vowel,  which  s  is  retained  in  the  other  languages^  with 
the  exception  of  the  Persian  and  the  British  family. 


598)  Prefix   a-,   a-,   o-   with.  —  Skt.  so-  sam  with.  — 

Ch.-Sl.  sor-,  sti',  sit',  O.-Pr.  sen,  Lith.  sor,  sor,  su- 
with. 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  I*  129,  Schleicher  Ksl.  136,  Lit.  Gr.  p.  280.  — 
The  aspirated  form  has  been  preserved  only  in  a-^-Qoo-g  (Herodian 
on  M  391)  and  S-nd-g,  but  the  so-called  a  copulative  is  found  very  395 
commonly  with  the  spir.  lenis,  e.  g.  in  a-Xoxo-g  (No.  173),  a-dsXtp-eio-g 
=  Skt.  sa-garbh'ja-s  i.  e.  co-uterintM  (Euhn  Ztschr.  II  129),  S-neSo-g 
=  iao-nsdo-g  plain ^  more  rarely  as  ^,  as  in  o  nazQ-o-g,  5-fv|.  Cp. 
Lobeck  El.  I  41,  86.  This  prefix  has  nothing  in  common  with  avvy 
ivvy  nor  with  Latin  cum-  con-  co~  or  the  German  ga-^  ge-,  but 
a-fia  (No.  449),  and  perhaps  No.  559  may  be  regarded  as  akin.  —  In 
Keltic  the  simple  stem  sa  is  not  represented  in  any  case  actually  in 
use.  Ir.  se  hie,  dat.  siu  (Z.^  347)  belong  to  the  stem  sia.  Ebel  Beitr. 
Ill  270  ff..  V  78  ff. 

599)  a  in  a-%a^  once,   a-nXoo-g   single.   —   Skt.  sa-Tcrt 

once.  —  Lat.  sim-pleXj  sin-guli,  sin-cin-ia  (^can- 
tatio  solitaria'  Paul.  Epit.  p.  337). 

Pott  I^  129,  Zahlmethode  150,  156,  Benf.  I  381,  Ck>r8sen  P  376. 
—  The  numerals  here  grouped  together  point  with  certainty  to  a 
stem  sam,  sa  with  the  meaning  one,  and  probably  akin  to  No.  598 
and  449.  Hence  S-na^  is  formed  by  composition  with  rt.  traT 
(No.  343).  sa-krt  with  rt.  kart  cut,  sim-plex  for  sem-plex  with  rt. 
plic  plicare:  singuli  is  however  a  diminutive  formation  for  sen-culi 
(cp.  homun-culU'S)  with  <7  for  c  as  in  quadrin-genti;  with  this  J.  Grimm 
Gramm.  Ill  697  well  compares  the  Old-Lat.  nin-gulu-s  =  nuUua  (Fest. 
177  M.),  which*  we  must  probably  trace  back  to  ne-oini-culu-s  with 
Vahlen  Ztschr.  f.  d.  Osterr.  Gymn.  1860  p.  15.    It  is  hard  to  explain 
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sem-ely  though  it  is  apparently  likewise  akin;  and  in  the  case  of 
sem-per  (cp.  parum-pefy  paulis-per  and  on  the  other  hand  O.-H.-G. 
simbles  semper,  simblum  jogiter)  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  belongs 
here  or  to  ^vo-g  (No.  428).  With  the  stem  earn  =■  Gr.  a  Pott  and 
after  him  Leo  Meyer  Ztschr.  V  161,  VIII 129,  Ahrens  ib.  343,  connect 
also  the  Gr.  st.  hy  which  would  then  be  for  ifi.  In  favour  of  this 
view  the  fem.  (i-ia  may  be  especially  quoted:  this  would  then  be 
explained  from  §(i-ia  or  sm-ia,  and  similarly  the  Cretan  numeral 
adverb  apL-cmtg  (cp.  « jcrxtp),  the  Tarentine  afi-ccttg  =»  a  «aj  (Hesych.). 
Still  considerable  doubts  yet  remain.  We  have  to  consider,  besides, 
the  isolated  hig  for  slg  in  Hesiod  [Th.  145],  the  AeoUc  and  Homeric 
by- form  of  fi^a  tOy  with  the  Homer,  dat.  of  the  masc.  t-m,  which  does 
not  agree  with  the  assumption  that  the  t  is  a  sig^  of  the  feminine. 
Ahrens'  attempt  to  explain  this  form  otherwise  seems  to  be  very 
venture  some.  Finally  ol-o-g  alone  approximates  to  both  forms:  this 
was  discussed  under  No.  445.  Hence  it  is  only  the  forms  quoted  in 
the  text  which  can  be  regarded  as  certainly  akin. 

600)  St  ccfio  (ttfio)  cciw-d^sv  from  somewhere  or  other, 

afimg  somehow  or  other.   —   Goth,  sums  some 
one  or  other,  sum-on  (adv.)  some  time,  once. 

Bopp  Gl.  8.  V.  samay  with  which  as  well  as  with  Gr.  afia-y  6(io- 
he  identifies  this  stem:  this  is  easily  done  by  means  of  the  notion  of 
*one\  Thus  a  kinship  with  No.  599  is  also  established.  Still  the 
above-mentioned  use  of  this  stem  as  an  indefinite,  common,  as  it 
appears,  only  to  these  two  languages,  deserves  especial  notice.  —  For 
the  Greek  forms  belonging  here  cp.  Buttniann  A.  Gr.  II  361. 

396     600b)  aV'COy  a(p-av(o   dry,  parch,   avo-g^  avaXio-g^  avif- 
ttiQo-g  dry,  rough,   av-x-fio-g  drought.    —    Skt 
gush  (gusJhjd-mi)  siccescere,    gush-ka-s  dry,    Zd. 
husk  dry.  —  A.-S.  sear  dry,  O.-H.-G.  soren  dried 
up.  —  Lith.  sdus-a-Sy  Ch.-Sl.  such-U  dry. 
Fick '  198,  Bugge  Ztschr.  XX  33.  —  I  formerly  adied  the  Greek 
words  to  No.  610.    But  the  spir.  asp.  is  established  for  avm  fijpatVeo 
by  Herodian  (ed.  Lentz  I  546).    The  original  initial  8  has  been  pre- 
served in  oecv-no-v  ^tjqov  £vQa%ovciot  (Hes.).    The  g  of  the  Sanskrit 
ri  has  arisen  from  8,  as  the  Zend  word  shows;    hence  8U8  is  the 
Indo-Germ.  root.    A  connexion  with  8iccU'8  (possibly  for  8W-cit-8?) 
is  probable.    I  leave  ft?©  singe  under  No.  610. 

601)  Pronominal  stem  a,  J^b   (for  tf/f),  6(pB  (ov,  of,  I) 

him(her)-8elf.  themselves,  i-0-5,  0-5,  (fqho-g  own, 
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his  (her,  their)  own,  t-Svo-g  own.  —  Skt.  sva- 
(O.-Pers.  huuHZ)  self,  sva-s  own,  sva-jam  self.  Zd. 
hvttf  qa  suus.  —  Lat.  se,  suurs  (Old-Lat.  souo-s). 
—  Goth.  si'Jc  self,  svcs  tdiog,  —  Ch.-Sl.  se^  (ace), 
Lith.  save^  self,  Ch.-Sl.  se-be  sibi,  svo-  (in  compo- 
sition) own,  svoj,  Lith.  savd-s-is  suus. 

Bopp  Vgl.  Gr.  n  126,  Windisch  Stud.  IT  329  ff.  —  Cp.  No.  306. 
—  The  use  of  the  pronoun  ia  originally  generally  reflexive,  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  third  person,  and  has  been  retained  as  such  to 
the  present  time  in  th?  Letto- Slavonic  languages,  and  also  in  many 
traces  in  the  Teutonic  languages.  Cp.  Miklosich  *0n  the  reflexive 
use  of  the  pronoun  ov\  Sitzungsberichte  der  Wiener  Academic  I  p. 
76,  Jac.  Grimm  D.  Gr.  IV  319.  —  The  Graeco  -  Italic  stem  sve  split 
into  two  forms  in  Greek,  /f,  later  s,  and  with  a  hardening  of  the  J^ 
to  <p,  C(p£.  Even  Buttmann  Lexil.  I  68  f.  suspected  the  identity  of 
the  two.  For  the  numerous  traces  of  the  f  see  Ahrens  d.  Aeol.  31, 
170  f.,  d.  Dor.  42  (J^^-dio-g),  260,  Hoffmann  II  §  110.  I  have  tried 
to  show  Ztechr.  Ill  76  (and  Schweizer  has  done  the  same  ib.  394), 
that  the  Homer,  adverb  tpri  as  (cp.  Lacon.  (p^v  =>  aq^iv),  is  for  a(prj, 
and  is  parallel  to  the  Goth,  sve  as,  how.  Pott  H  *  406  also  hits  upon 
the  same  idea,  without  knowing  of  our  views.  J^i-8io-g  is  for  aJ^e- 
dio-g  (cp.  dt-Sio-g,  fiotg-ldto-g)  with  a  weakening  of  s  into  t  as  in 
ta-^i  be.  Froehde  Ztschr.  XE  160  adds  hai,  relatives,  which  shows 
clear  traces  of  the  j^.  J^i-rri-g  :  fs  =»  oUi-trj-g  :  oUo.  Cp.  p.  674.  — 
Oscan  8vai  ===  Lat.  si  (Corssen  P  778)  certainly  belongs  here,  and 
very  probably  Gr.  a^,  sl\  hence  Homer,  ine^  with  a  long  first  syllable, 
to  be  explained  from  in-J^siy  and,  as  Hugo  Weber  (Die  Partikel  xav 
p.  102)  acutely  coigectures,  Hesych.  §€ci%av  —  K^iitsg  i.  e.  st  hbv. 
Cp.  Gerland  Griech.  Dai  p.  16. 

602)   t'litt-g  (st.  C'fiavt)  thong,  t-^ov-ia  well-rope,  [(ia6(f'0 

flog,  [(id6-d'Xri  whip. 
Skt.  rt.  si  strfio-mif  si-nd-mi  ligo,   vincio,  si-man 

tenninus,  ^-mantors  top  of  the  head.  —  Zd.  hi-ta 

bound,  bridled. 
O.-S.  sirfno  vinculum,  O.-H.-G.  sei-ly  sei-d  laqueus, 

tendicula,  M.-H.-G.  si-l  harness  for  draught-cattle. 
Ch.-SL  si'lo  laqueus,  se-ti  tendicula,  sirtije  juncus. 

Pott  W.  I  630,  Bopp  GL,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  I  374,   H  131,  467.   -397 
Much  quoted  there  I  place  under  rt.  ccp  No.  618.    For  the   form 
tyA^c-m  —  tiuct-j'to   Ebel  Ztschr.  I  298.     The  forms  t'[iticv^  t-fucvt, 
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and  t-fiat  seem  to  me  to  be  formed  from  the  rt.  I  =■  si,  and  the  t 
I  regard  as  an  expanding  snffix  (Ztechr.  IV214).  Cp.  Lat  semen-ti-s. 
From  tfulia-d^Xrj  L  e.  tfiMT-^lri  (cp.  ix-i-tXri  and  ^i-fi,6-^Xo-v)  came  by 
aphaeresis  fiaad'Xrj:  and  thus  perhaps  from  a  form  tfiaat-t-^  which 
we  may  postulate  (cp.  9rXa<rt-ty£)  comes  fiaati^  with  ftaot^o)  (Hom. 
dat  pkdatt^  ace.  (idini'v).  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Lobeck  EL  I 
76^  though  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  what  he  says  about  the  con- 
nexion with  vi'tnen  (cp.  No.  693). 

603)  Pronominal  stem  6,  fern,  a,  17.  —  Skt.  5a,  sa-s  he, 

sd  she.  —  O.-Lat.  ace.  su-m,  sa-ni.  —  Goth,  sa 
the  (m.),  so  the  (f.),  si  she. 

Bopp  Vgl.  Gr.  n  134,  Max  Schmidt  de  pronomine  Graeco  et 
Latino  p.  10  sq.  —  The  common -Greek  forms  0-77^1(90-1^,  <r-^t«g  to- 
day, this  year  (Att.  r-ijfta^o-v,  tr-^terf  are  compounded  with  this  stem. 
The  Old-Lat.  forms  su-m,  sa-tn^  so-s,  sa-s  occur  in  Ennins  (Yahlen  p. 
229),  the  compound  m-psa  =  i-psa  in  Pacuvius  (Ribb.  Trag.  v.  324). 
The  locative  of  this  stem  appears  with  the  appended  demonstrative 
c  in  si'C,  without  this  in  the  much  discussed  si  remps  lex  esto,  where 
si  is  pretty  certainly  *8o'  (Ritschl.  Bhein.  Mus.  VIII  303)  [Cp.  Corssen 
I'  777,  IP  847,  Wordsworth  Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early 
Latin  p.  108]. 

604)  Rt.  u  v-Bi  it  rains,   v-e-ro-g  rain.    —   Umbr.  savitu 

rain.  —  Skt.  su  su-no-mi  press  out  juice,  sti-ma-s, 
su-ma-m  milk,  water,  sky,  su-fUhS  flood,  sav-a-m 
water. 

Benf.  I  408,  Pictet  I  138,  Pott  W.  I  1341,  Aufr.  and  Kirchh.  11 
268.  —  This  etymology,  which  Bopp  Gl.  gives  only  doubtfully,  has 
indeed  this  fact  against  it,  that  the  Skt.  ri  su  (Zend  hu\  as  a  simple 
verb,  occurs  only  of  the  pressing  of  the  plants,  which  serve  for  the 
preparation  of  the  Soma -drink  that  gets  its  name  from  this.  Cp. 
No.  556,  where  as^a^  aocXo-g  are  discussed.  But  in  composition  with 
abhi  it  has,  according  to  Westergaard,  a  wider  use  (also  ^ ctdspergere') ; 
and  the  substantives  quoted  in  the  text  make  it  probable  that  this 
use  was  of  old  date:  perhaps  we  may  add  to  them  also  Goth,  saiv-s, 
tnari-saiV'S  X^fivYj.  These  various  meanings  may  be  well  explained 
from  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  shaking  motion.  Perhaps  it  is  even 
not  too  bold  to  assume  an  original  kinship  of  this  rt.  with  the  fol- 
lowing (Pott  Ztschr.  VI  365).  Cp.  No.  497.  —  We  may  with  some 
probability  place  here  also  vaXo-s,  vsXo-g  crystal,  amber,  glass,  iaXotv 
duLcpavig  (Hesych.):  cp.  Sonne  Ztschr.  XU  359.  The  substantive  pro- 
bably meant  properly  rain-drop. 
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605)  V'[6-g  son.  —  Skt.  rt.  su,  su  sav-d-mi,  sdu-mi  gigno, 
pario,  sU'ta-s,  sH^u-s,  Zd.  hunu  filius.  —  Goth. 
SiHtu-s.  —  Ch.-Sl.  sy-nu,  Lith.  su-nu-s  son.  — 
O.-Ir.  suth  fetus  (u-stem,  Z.*  239). 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  W/l  1314.  —  The  stem  of  the  Greek  word 
yaries  between  vt  (nom.  plur.  vl-sg\  vt-o  and  vf-a  (dat.  vti'C),  Cp.  on 
this  point  Ztschr.  HI  78.  For  vtog  we  often  find  also  vog  written, 
Lob.  El.  I  137.  The  safBx,  but  this  alone,  is  the  same  as  in  the  Lat.  898 
fll-iu-s  from  rt.  fel  =  ^X  (No.  307).  Pott  derives  also  the  poet,  l-vi-q 
son,  as  a  fern,  daughter,  from  this  ri,  comparing  it  with  the  O.-N. 
sveinn  puer,  juyenis:  it  would  in  that  case  be  for  sv-in-i-s,  —  The 
deriyation  of  the  word  from  vsiVy  which  is  mentioned  above,  may  be 
found  in  Eustath.  p.  1384,  59  in  the  midst  of  many  absurdities.  It 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  rt.  hu  (hwndmi)  has  according  to 
Justi  these  very  two  meanings,  beget,  bear,  and  press  out.  —  Cp. 
No.  579.  [On  the  question  whether  the  suffix  has  an  active  or  a  pas- 
sive sense  cp.  Owens  College  Essays  IX  p.  309,  and  Fick  Sprachein- 
heit  p.  267]. 


Spiritus  asper 

appears  in  the  following  words  as  the  representative  of  an 
original  j^  preserved  in  the  other  languages  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Irish,  or  replaced  by  the  cognate  vowel  i  (e). 


606)   Pronominal  stem  6,  fern,  a,  ij,  o-g  who,  (hg  as. 

Skt.  ja-s  u.ja-t  who,  which,  jd-t  as.  —  Zd.  ya  who. 
Goth,  ja-hai  if,  jau  whether. 

Lith.  jks  he,  p  she,  ju   the  (more),  Ch.-Sl.  i  he,  ja 
she,  je  it. 

Bopp  Vgl.  Gr.  U  162,  Schleicher  Ksl.  262  f.,  Lit.  Gr.  196,  Win- 
disch  Stud.  II  203  fiP.  —  On  the  Locrian  inscription  edited  by  Ross 
(L.  1854)  1.  6  occurs  the  form  J^6-zi  as  the  neuter  of  the  pronoun. 
If  this  J^  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  sign  of  an  original  v,  it  would 
tell  against  the  grouping  of  the  Greek  relative  pronoun  with  the  Skt. 
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ja-s.  But  this  inscription,  which  according  to  Eirchhoff's  ^Studies  in 
the  History  of  the  Greek  Alphabet'  p.  206  'cannot  be  ascribed  to  a 
date  much  before  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war\  shows  in 
many  respects  a  certain  laxity  of  spelling.  For  instance,  the  f  is 
indeed  written  in  (letccfomioty  J^iSto^ivay  J^aaatog,  but  it  is  omitted 
A  L  8  in  o^,  where  we  have  actually  the  spir.  lenis.  This  appears 
also  in  6  =^  o  6  1.  1,  5,  while  HAfCN  is  written  for  aysiv.  No 
wonder  that  this  writer  also  introduced  his  J^  once  in  the  wrong 
place.  Now  as  J^  is  written  also  in  some  other  instances  incorrectly, 
and  in  one  place,  where  we  may  argue  the  existence  of  an  old  j 
{TXaaCafo  —  Corcyr.  inscripi  Aufrecht  Ztschr.  I  118),  we  ought  not 
to  be  misled  by  this,  as  I  have  tried  to  show  in  Jahn's  Jahrb.  Vol. 
71  p.  354.  Pott  U*  866  and  Sonne  Ztschr.  XII  273  agree  in  this 
opinion.  The  former,  who  usually  follows  Thiersch  in  all  questions 
relating  to  the  digamma,  quotes  oaaog  as  also  digammated.  This 
rests  upon  an  error.  On  the  tables  of  Heraclea  we  find  hOIZA  and 
the  like,  h  is  here  always  the  sign  of  the  rough  breathing  (Ahr.  d. 
Dor.  35).  Now  inasmuch  as  these  tables  haye  in  many  cases  faith- 
fully preserved  a  veiy  ancient  F  (C),  but  here  do  not  insert  it,  their 
testimony  goes  against,  not  for  the  view,  that  this  letter  once  pre- 
399  ceded  the  relative  stem.  The  form  §aXi%i(OTris  avvi(pri§og  Kq^ss 
(Hesych.)  adduced  by  Savelsberg  Ztschr.  Vni  402  to  prove  a  /  in 
the  relative  stem,  has  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  this:  on  the 
contrary  it  may  easily  belong  to  the  st.  aj^s  (No.  601),  so  that  it 
denotes  the  companion's  own  age.  Thus  the  Locrian  inscription  re- 
mains the  only  evidence  for  it  But  who  will  prefer  to  build  on 
such  weak  foundations  new  combinations,  especially  in  the  case  of  a 
stem  so  widely  used,  if  others  are  better  recommended  in  every  re- 
spect from  the  point  of  view  of  language?  —  I  regard  the  stem  ja 
as  an  expansion  of  the  i,  which  occurs  most  plainly  in  the  Lat.  is, 
I'd,  O.-Lat.  i-m,  and  in  the  appended  i  of  oitots-{y  h8-L  We  can  see 
clearly  in  the  demonstrative  use  of  o-g  (xal  og  itprf)  how  the  relative 
developed  by  degrees  from  the  demonstrative  as  used  in  anaphora. 
In  Ch.-Sl.  i  (originating  in  ju)  used  by  itself  has  the  meaning  of  the 
Lat.  is,  in  composition  with  the  particle  ze,  which  corresponds  to 
Gr.  ys  {i-ze  =  06-y6)  it  has  that  of  Gr.  o-t,  Skt.  jchs.  —  Skt  jot 
=»  (og  is  discussed  by  Kuhn  in  Hoefer's  Ztschr.  II  175.  We  shall 
return  to  it  on  p.  589.  —  The  Skt.  jd-vat  quamdiu  corresponds  to 
the  Gr.  ccog,  the  older  form  of  which,  —  the  form  which  we  are  to 
assume  for  Homer  —  was  ^og,  for  '^-J^og^  a-J-og,  hence  Dor.  ag,  I 
have  shown  in  the  Ehein.  Mus.  1845  p.  242  S.  that  it  is  from  this 
that  we  must  explain  the  Homeric  use  of  this  pajticle  as  a  trochee, 
and  its  later  change  into  an  iambus,  and  that  the  form  clcos  has 
absolutely  no  authority.    Cp.  p.  564.     [Stud.  H  193  ff.] 
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607)  Pronominal   stem   v/t£,    Aeol.   viifu,  V(i6tg,    Aeol. 

v^lisg.  —  Skt.  jushmL  —  Gfoth.  Lith.  jurS  you. 
Bopp  Vgl.  Gr.  n  110,  Schleicher  Comp.  '  634,  Max  Schmidt  de 
pron.  Gr.  et  Lat.  p.  8.  —  The  base-form  is  ju,   expanded  by  8may 
jthsma  for  which  Skt.  jushma. 

608)  St.  v6iitv   (dat.  vtf/tfv-t),   iefiivri   battle,    r—    Skt. 

judh  ijudh-j-i)  to  fight,  judh  (m.)  fighter,  (f.)  fight, 
battle,  judhrtna-s  fignt.  Zd.  yud  fight. 
Bopp  GL,  where  Keltic  words  are  also  compared,  as  in  Pictet 
II  190,  and  the  O.-H.-G.  gwnd  battle  is  conjecturally  added.  The 
latter  assumption,  though  rejected  by  Fick  *  68  is  repeated  by  Leo 
Meyer  Ztschr.  VII  17,  Pott  I  *  262,  Benf.  I  680.  The  last  is  probably 
right  in  referring  ju-dh  to  ju  bind,  in  the  sense  manus  conserere, 
Cp.  above  p.  66. 


A  simple  vowel 

appears  as  the  representative  of  the  Indo-Germanic  vowel 
corresponding  to  it,  i.  e.  a,  £,  o  as  the  representatives  of 
an  a;  cE,  17,  o  as  the  representatives  of  an  <J;  i  and  v  as 
the  representatives  of  i  and  w,  in  the  following  words, 
which  are  retained  in  the  kindred  languages,  sometimes  in 
a  fuller  form. 


609)   laQ,  elaQ  blood.  —  Skt.  as-ra-m,  as-an,  as-rg  blood.  4C0 
—  O.-Lat.  assir  blood,   assa/r-d-tum  mixed  with 
blood. 

Suidas  8.  V.  ^a^  cites  for  the  meaning  blood  an  anonymous  poet; 
cp.  ia(f  af^oc  KvnQioi,  slaQonozqg  atlionotrjg  Hesych.  The  Alexandrine 
writers  use  the  word  also  of  the  juice  of  plants.  Paul.  Epit.  p.  16: 
assaratum  apud  cmtiquos  dicebatur  genus  quoddam  potionis  ex  vvno  et 
sanguine  tempercUum,  quod  Latini  prisci  sanguinem  assir  vocarent. 
Gl.  Lab.  asser  alf^,  Pott  II »  113,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  II  137.  —  The  form 
asar,  which  we  must  assume  as  Graeco- Italic,  is  most  nearly  ap- 
proached by  Skt.  asra-m ;  the  relation  of  the  other  Skt.  forms  is  as 
yet  undetermined,  and  so  is  the  root.  Greek  iccff  is  regular  for  iactQi 
the  history  of  Latin  orthography  shows  that  no  importance  is  to  be 
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ascribed  to  the  doable  8  of  the  Latin  word.  Ebel  Ztechr.  V  67  also 
regards  cclfia  (for  da-ifia)  as  akin;  but  this  seems  to  me  Tery  doubt- 
ful. Savelsberg's  attempt  (Ztschr.  VII  385)  to  derive  the  meaning 
blood  from  that  of  spring,  and  hence  to  identify  the  present  ^aQ  with 
that  discussed  under  No.  589,  is  quite  erroneous.  The  verse  quoted 
by  Suid.  ^^x*^  TLOv^axQai  a^sivoi  XvtQ(p  rs  xal  sUtQt  ns7tl'q^(xai\  and 
the  reading  slaQonwzig  'Egivvg  mentioned  by  the  BY.  Scholiasts  on 
T87  (cp.  M.  Schmidt  IX  294)  are  sufficient  to  show  that  we  have  not 
to  do  here  with  any  poetical  metaphor.  Such  a  one  does  however 
occur  in  siuq  iXaCag  in  Nicander  Alexiph.  87;  cp.  *  blood  of  the  grape'. 

610)  avG},   ev(o  singe,   avca  kindle,  Ev-Qo-g  Southreast 

wind  (?). 
Skt.  rt.   ush  oshrd-mi  (for  aus-d-mi)  uro,    tish-na-s 

calidus.     Zd.  tish  bum,  shine. 
Lat.  rt.  tis  ur-o  (us-si,  us4u-s),  us-ior,  us-Uo,  fistu- 

lare,    Auster  (?). 
0.-H.-G.  iisU'Var  gilvus,  M.-H.-G.  iis-el  favilla. 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  II,  2,  322,  Benf.  I  26,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  U  273, 
Aufrecht  Y  135.  —  The  rt.  us  has  in  these  words  retained  the  mean- 
ing bum,  while  Nos.  612,  613  belong  to  the  kindred  meaning  shine. 
sv-oa  :  tis  =■  yfv-ca  :  gu8  (No.  131).    From  $v(o  and  Bvm  (fut.  sva-m), 

—  on  the  breathing  cp.  Steph.  Thes.  latest  edition  —  come  sia-ti^i 
(of  pod-QOi  iv  olg  Bvatai.  xa  %oiqC6ia)  and  ev<r-afof  (ra  iynLavfutta) 
with  the  a  retained,  Pollux  YI  91.  —  av-oo,  with  the  meaning  kindle, 
F  490.  The  compound  iv-av-oa  with  ^vav-cig^  ivccv6'(uc  (glowing 
embers,  kindling  [tmv  dgstrnv  &c.])  has  longer  retained  the  original 
notion.  By  the  side  of  the  rt.  iish  we  find  in  Skt.  remains  of  a  fuller 
rt.  vas  (Zd.  vanh  shine),  from  which  nsh  has  come  by  abbreviation, 
especially  vds-ara-s  day.  This  rt.  vas  =  u$  occurs  in  Gr.  sa-rice^ 
Lat.  Vesta.  Cp.  Corssen  I*  580  (otherwise  Roth  Ztschr.  XIX  218). 
For  the  traces  of  the  J^  cp.  Ahrens  d.  Dor.  55.  This  explanation  of 
these  words  I  now  prefer  to  my  former  one,  according  to  which 
I  placed  them  under  No.  206.  Schenkl  *Werthder  Sprachvergleichung ' 
p.  17,  Pictet  I  157.  —  Other  words  formerly  placed  here  are  now 
under  No.  600  b. 

611)  tj-fii  say  (3  sing.  Dor.  ^-t/,  Aeol.  tj-ai^  impf.  1  sing. 

^-v^  3  sing.  ^),  r^i'ttVE'V'  bItcbv  Hes.  —  Skt.  perf. 
3  sing,  dh-a  he  spoke,  speaks.  —  Lat.  d-j-o,  ad- 
ag-itHfi,  ad'ag-io(n),  Umbr.  ai-tu  dicito. 

401  Bopp  Gl.  s.  v.  o^.  Pott  W.  m  725,  Benf.  H  64,  Stud.  lY  208. 

—  The  1  sing.  pres.  occurs  in  Aristoph.,  the  3  sing,  in  Alcman  and 
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Sappho  (Pr.  98  B.),  the  past  tense  is  Homeric  and  Attic,  'the  notion 
that  ^  was  nothing  bnt  9^  remained  so  entirely  the  prevailing  one 
in  the  common  grammatical  tradition,  in  spite  of  its  ntter  gromidless- 
ness,  that  DiVlerlein  Gl.  2199  advances  the  difference  of  the  two  stems 
as  something  quite  new,  though  comparative  grammar  had  long  re- 
cognized it.  The  rt.  is  agh,  Gr.  dx,  Lat.  ag.  It  is  defective  in  all 
three  languages.  [In  Skt.  it  occurs  only  in  the  perfect]  The  Or. 
'q-fU  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  present  without  thematic  vowel,  the  % 
being  dropped  before  the  personal  terminations,  as  in  ifnXi^v  (No.  390); 
Lat.  d-j'O  is  for  ag-i-o,  like  me-j-o  for  meig-i-o,  md-J-or  for  mdg-ior 
(Ebel  Ztschr.  IV  288,  Fleckeisen  *Zur  Kritik  der  altlat.  Dichter- 
fragmente  p.  6);  to  the  same  formation  belongs  Umbr.  ai-tu  <b  ajeto 
(Aufr.  und  Kirchh.  I  142).  Corssen  I*  90  very  properly  places  hero 
ad-ag-iU'tn  (cp.  nccQ-oifUa  from  otiiTj  song  No.  615),  what  is  spoken 
with  reference  to  a  thing,  saw  {Zuwort);  th^  kindred  word  adagio 
is  discussed  by  Varro  L.  L.  VII  81  M.;  neg-a-re  is  certainly  for  ne- 
ig-d-re  and  comes  from  a  noun  ne-ig-u-s,  in  spite  of  the  unexpected 
shortness  of  the  stem-syllable.  This  word,  as  well  as  the  frequenta- 
tive axare  (Paul.  Epit.  3  'nominare')  formed  from  ag,  the  derivative 
axamenta  {'carmina  Saliaria'),  and  iiid'ig'iia'menta  [Preller  ROmische 
Myth.  *  p.  81]  is  discussed  with  convincing  acuteness  by  Corssen  de 
Volscorum  lingua  Numb.  1858  p.  17  sq.  —  Goth,  af-aik-a  a^ovftai 
O.-H.-G.  gih'Hj  inf.  jeh-an  dicere,  affirmare  show  an  exceptional  state 
of  the  mutes,  and  could  only  be  compared  with  the  above  by  sup- 
posing that  here,  as  in  the  case  of  iyd  «»  Skt.  ah-amy  fiiyag  =>  Skt. 
mah-at,  there  was  a  p  in  ante-Gothic  times.  The  rt.  would  then  be 
ag  not  aghj  at  any  rate  for  the  European  languages;  and  certainly 
all  the  other  forms  might  be  just  as  well  explained  from  this.  How- 
ever there  fre  difficulties  still  remaining. 

612)   Tjikio-g,  Att.  ^Ato-s  sun,  aTC'tjkici-rri-g  East  wind.  — 
Lat.  Anseliu-s. 

I  have  given  reasons  for  this  grouping  in  Ztschr.  I  29  ff .  It 
rests  upon  the  form  preserved  by  Hesych.  dpiliog  riliog  KQrjtsg 
(Ahrens  d.  Dor.  48),  from  which  we  may  explain  both  Homer.  iqiXio-g 
and  Att.  rjlio-g.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  latter  form  occurs  in 
Homer  only  once,  -0"  271.  But  as  a  Lesb.  avag  has  been  preserved 
as  well  as  the  Lacon.  dfimQ  i.  e.  dftog,  we  may  assume  for  dfiXiog 
a  by-form  aviXiog.  This  is  to  AuseUus  as  avmg  to  Lat.  au808(a),  from 
which  came  aurora.  Paul.  Epit.  28  'Aureliam  famUiam  ex  Sabints 
oriundam  a  Sole  dictam  piUanty  quod  ei  publice  a  popuHo  Homano 
datus  sit  locus  J  in  quo  sacra  facerent  Soli  qui  ex  hoc  Auseli  dicebantur\ 
The  rt,  la  us  bum,  shine  (No.  610)  and  the  Etruscan  name  of  the 
Sun-god  Usil  is  probably  akin  (Gerhard  Ztschr.  f.  Alterthsw.  1847 
CuRTiUB,  Etymology.  32 
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No.  86).  '  Cp.  Schweizer  Ztschr.  Ill  369,  Ebel  V  67.  Pictet  however 
Ztschr.  IV  361,  Grig.  II  670  again  tries  to  connect  these  words 
with  Zsiifiog,  Lat.  fi67,  Goth,  sauil,  which  we  shall  have  to  discoss 
on  p.  641  (No.  663).  Further  discussions  of  this  word  are  to  be 
found  in  Benfey  Or.  u.  Gcc.  I  284,  Corssen  Beitr.  886,  I*  349,  Pott 
W.  II  1 ,  733.  Both  assuipe  an  intermediate  form  Zafilio-s,  from 
which  they  try  to  arrive  at  '^Hlo-s  and  sol^  though  they  differ 
again  widely  in  the  manner  in  which  they  do  so.  I  cannot  see 
402  why  there  should  be  so  much  opposition  to  the  assumption  that  the 
chief  name  of  the  sun  was  different  with  the  Greeks  and  with  the 
Romans.  In  the  Nighantu  thirty-one  Indian  names  of  the  sun  are 
recounted.  We  see  just  the  same  with  the  names  of  the  moon; 
fii^rrj  i=s  mena  (No.  471)  becomes  obsolete  in  both  languages  and  is 
replaced  in  the  one  case  by  aeXi^vrj,  in  the  other  by  Ziino.  Will  any 
one  choose  to  explain  these  as  etymologically  equivalent?  Now  we 
have  in  Greek  two  names  for  the  sun  handed  down  to  us.  The  one, 
Seiqutq  (No.  663),  may  very  easily  be  connected  with  sol,  the  other, 
in  its  oldest  form  riiXioq^  still  more  easily  with  the  similarly  authent- 
icated Ausilius.  Why  not  admit  that  of  these  two  the  former 
became  the  prevailing  one  in  Latin,  and  also  in  the  Northern  lang- 
uages,  the  latter  in  Greek?  —  Above  all  we  must  not  once  more 
conjure  up  the  pretended  Pamphylian  (ia^iXioq^  as  Benfey  and 
M.  Schmidt  did.  This  phantom  has  been  recognized  as  such  by 
Ahrens  d.  Dor.  49  note.  As  Hesychius  gives  us  a^hlCipf  ^Xurxijv 
TTafi^vXiOi,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  alphabetic  arrangement,  the 
statement  of  Heraclides  ap.  Eustatb.  p.  1664,  20,  that  these  same 
Pamphylians  said  pa§iXiog  cannot  be  correct;  and  the  statement  gains 
po  credibility  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  result  of  the  absurd  view 
that  the  Pamphylians  prefixed  ^  to  every  vowel.  This  is  the  same 
uncritical  tendency,  which  is  found  in  Dionysius  Halic.  with  regard 
to  the  J^f  and  which  makes  his  statements  about  it  so  suspicious. 

613)  rjdg^  Aeol.  avog^  Att.  ids  dawn,  i(ogq>6(fog  dawn- 
bringing,  avQio-v  tomorrow,  fj-Qt  (adv.),  r/p- 
lO'S  (adj.)  early. 

Skt.  ush  (f.)  morning,  ush-a-s  shining,  ushrds  (f.), 
in  compounds  tish-dsd  dawn,  morning,  ush-d 
(adv.)  early,  us-ra-s  (adj.)  morning,  us^ijd  bright- 
ness, light.  —  Zd.  usha^  ushanh  dawn. 

Lat.  aurora  for  aus-osa. 

O.-H.-G.  oS'tan,  O.-N.  aus-tr  oriens,  O.-H.-G.  ds-tar 
(adv.)  in  the  east. 
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Lith.  ausz-ra  dawn,  dusz-ta  day  breaks,  Ch.-Sl. 
U'tro  morning. 
Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  H  2,  333,  Benf.  I  27,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  Ill  450, 
Aufrecht  IV  256,  Ebel  V  67,  Savelsberg  VII  382  f.,  Miklos.  Lex., 
Fick  *  27.  —  The  Greek  forms,  to  which  d^to  nqmt  AaKcuvsg  (Hesych.) 
also  belongs,  are  disciissed  by  Ahrens  d.  Aeol:  38,  d.  Dor.  49.  But  his 
view  of  the  origin  of  the  word  is  altogether  erroneous  Ztschr.  Ill  163. 
The  rt.  is  us  bom,  shine,  from  which  comes  rlso  No.  612,  as  the 
Skt.  shows  to  demonstration.  The  Lidians  and  Persians  form  the 
words  belonging  here  from  the  nnstrengthened  rt.  us,  the  European 
nations  from  the  form  aus,  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  sound. 
We  may  therefore  assume  amos  as  Graeco-Italic;  from  this  all  Greek 
forms  may  be  explained  by  the  loss  of  s,  the  Latin  by  its  rhotacizing^ 
and  by  the  addition  of  a  derivative  a  (cp.  Skt.  ushas-d).  The  q  in 
av-Qio-v  is  derivative,  as  in  Skt.  us-ra,  Lith.  ausz-ra.  Pick  *  27 
adds  also  EvQO-g  morning- wind,  i.  e.  East- wind  (cp.  No.  610).  From 
the  Homer.  ^iQ-io-g  we  may  assume  for  i^-qi  an  older  'qs-Qt,  and  re- 
gard 7}B  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  stem  170- g,  like  %Qve-  in  %Qvs-Q6-g. 
Somewhat  differently  Roth  Ztschr.  XIX  217.  Cp.  Stud.  II  175,  where 
it  is  shown  that  "a^iatov  breakfast,  morning  meal,  also  belongs  here. 

614)  t'SQo-g  vigorous,   holy.    —    Skt.  ish-ira-s  vigorous,  403 

fresh,  blooming. 

Euhn  Ztschr.  II  274  establishes  the  use  of  the  Skt.  word  as  an 
epithet  of  manas  sense  {tsQov  (iivog),  deva-s  god,  bM-mi-s  earth.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Pet.  D.  it  is  also  an  epithet  of  various  gods,  but  means 
originally  juicy  (ish  fem.  juice,  strength,  freshness,  courage),  ish-ara-s 
is  for  is-araSj  whence  by  the  loss  of  the  sibilant  comes  the  Aeol. 
form  l-a^6~gy  and  from  this  'laqtov  (Giese  Aeol.  D.  409,  Ahr.  26),  later 
t-SQo-g  (Ebel  Ztschr.  V  67).  I  have  discussed  this,  and  the  meaning 
vigorous,  active,  which  alone  suits  phrases  like  tegog  l%f^g  (JI  407), 
(£^17  tg  in  Ztschr.  Ill  154  ff.  Bergk's  thesis  (Rhein.  Mus.  XX  289) 
that  Uqog  is  identical  with  tpiaffog  clear,  bright,  would  be  as  hard  to 
prove  as  the  view  which  is  bound  up  with  it;  for  we  should  not  get 
the  notion  of  *  sacred'  for  Tf^os,  if  we  had  to  do  with  the  work  of 
*  unthinking  rhapsodists'.  Of  course  in  the  time  when  the  Homeric 
epos  was  most  flourishing  *holy'  must  have  already  become  the  pre- 
valent meaning,  but  the  older  physical  meaning  was  retained  in  iso- 
lated phrases. 

615)  Rt.  \  el-fLi  (pi.  r-^£v)  go,  t'xri-Q^  i-rcc-fLo-s  straight- 

forvrard,    energetic,    oZ-/to-s    path,    way,    ot-fLtj 
course,  tune  [Weise],  song,  ol-to-g  fate,  lot. 

32* 
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Skt.  rt.  i  e-mi  (pi.  i-rnas)  go,  i-U-s  going,  ^mors, 

e-man  way,  road.  —  Zd.  i  go. 
Lat.  e-o  {i'mns\  irti'0(n),  i-h(rs,  irter  {it-irirer). 
Goth,  i-ddhja  ivi. 
Lith.  ei-mt  (2  sing.  ei-sJ,   3  sing,  ei-ti),    ei-nu  go, 

ei'SmS  (Lex.)  way,  path,  Ch.-Sl.  i-dq  sI^l  (inf.  i-tt). 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  I  396  fF.  —  As  rt.  i  has  been  expanded  in 
Skt.  to  jd,  so  Greek  I  has  been  expanded  to  U,  which  occurs  in 
ii-vat.  From  the  same  ja  in  a  causatiye  sense  comes  t-rj-fu  i.  e.  ji- 
jd'tni,  and,  with  the  addition  of  a  c  Lat.  ja-c-i-o,  as  I  have  tried  to 
show  Philologus  III  p.  6  fF.  Ztschr.  II  400.  The  doubts  of  Pott  IP  967 
have  the  less  effect,  in  that  he  himself  brings  out  the  dif&culties  of 
his  own  explanation  from  rt.  as  throw,  which  has  not  the  least  plau- 
sibility, except  for  the  present-stem,  Skt.  as-jd-mi.  The  objection  that 
my  assumption  of  a  causative  meaning  for  reduplication  is  *  purely 
imaginative',  is  shown  to  be  groundless  by  a  reference  to  t-etri-fu  and 
si-st-o  as  compared  with  stare  and  avrjvaij  XiXad^ov  and  IXa^ov,  mgoi^ov^ 
9idaov,  %i%adoVy  XiXaxov  (Temp.  u.  Modi  p.  156).  Other  points,  which 
Pott  describes  as  ^  left  out  of  consideration",  have  been  all  well  weighed 
in  the  places  referred  to.  The  view  of  Leo  Meyer  Ztschr.  VM  249, 
that  t-Tj-fu  comes  from  the  rt.  sa,  which  occurs  in  se-r-o  for  se-s-o, 
and  which  he  also  connects  with  5t-n-o,  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with 
the  use  of  tsa^ai  in  the  middle  voice:  for  it  has  an  initial  consonant, 
.  and  the  meaning  strive,  long  after.  See  above  p.  64,  and  for  the 
forms  expanded  by  dh  (Gr.  ^,  Teut.  Slav,  d),  to  which  belong  r-^-/*a, 
t'd'v-s,  la^-'iio-g  p.  66  f.  The  meaning  of  l^vg  is  established  against 
the  doubts  of  Pott  W.  I  161  by  Ptrj-g.  Goth,  tddja  is  discussed  by 
104Mflllenhoff  Haupt's  Ztschr.  XII  387.  —  Corssen's  objections  I*  213, 
454  seem  to  me  all  removed  by  the  very  probable  assumption  that 
from  a  very  early  date  i  and  the  expanded  rt.  ja  existed  side  by 
side,  as  is  the  case  in  Skt. 

616)  i'6'S  arrow.  —  Skt.  Zend  ishrVrS  arrow. 

Bopp  Gl.,  Kuhn  Ztschr.  II  137.  —  The  t,  as  a  rule  long,  is 
short  in  Hom.  iofMDQOiy  and  in  Pin4ar  also  in  lo'%iaiQa.  Brugmann 
Stud.  IV  170  is  probably  right  in  referring  l6-g  to  le-f-o-g.  B.  and 
R.  in  the  Pet.  D.  establish  the  rt.  ish  (i.  e.  is)  with  the  meaning 
*let  fly\  oiitf-ro-ff  cannot  have  anything  to  do  with  this  word,  because 
it  must  have  lost  a  consonant  between  o  and  i. 

617)  Rt.  ic  wish,  l6-tfi(tyg  wish,  will,  't'ii€QO-g  longing. 

—  Skt.  rt.  ish  {iKUh-chni)  desire,   i^Uhd  wish, 
ishrtors  desired,  ish-ma-s  (ishrmors)  god  of  love. 
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Zd.  ish  wish.  —  Umbr.  es-unu  sacrifice,  SabiiL 
aisHhS  prayer.  —  0.-H.-6.  eis-c-on  ask  (heischen), 
eis-ca  demand.  —  Lith.  jesjsJcd-ti,  CI1.-SI.  ish<i'H 
seek. 

Bopp  GL,  Pott  W.  n,  2,  310,  Benf.  I  16,  Aufrecht  Ztschr.  I  160. 
—  The  rt.  is  is.  lo-rri-s  'points  to  a  lost  adjective  io-g  willing.  On 
the  suffix  of  t-fiego-g  op.  Anfrecbt  Ztschr.  I  480,  Enhn  11  275.  We 
may  add  V/iii^a,  ^ly^iqa-g^  perhaps  even  "ifk^Qo-g  (op.  (iBC-TittfiQ-^),  The 
<r  of  the  rt.  is  retained  in  r<r-fi«^  which  in  Hesych.  is  explained  like 
tfieifu  by  Ttt  x^off  tovg  xad^uQiutvg  tpSifOfiBva  av^  %al  ntBtpavcifiata ; 
and  also  probably  in  the  proper  name  'la  fiiqvri  Desiderata,  7(r-/i>jvo-^, 
''la-fiaQO-g  (son  of  Eumolpus,  and  the  name  of  the  wine- town  of  the 
Cicones).  Ebel  Ztschr.  V  66.  Pott  Ztschr.  IX  416  adds  V^^-ado-g, 
who  is  also  called  son  of  Eomolpus,  with  fifi  «=  oft  as  in  the  Aeolic 
vfiiis  >=s  Skt.  jushnuU,  —  For  the  Italian  words  see  Corssen  Ztschr. 
IX  189,  V  376.  —  Those  of  the  northern  languages  go  back  to  the 
noun  stem  is-ka  preserved  in  the  Ski  iUUhd.    Cp.  Pick '  22. 

618)  ovo-g.  —  Lat.  as-inxirs.  —  Goth.  as-ilu-Sy  O.-N.  as-ni. 

—  Lith.  ds-ilorSj  Ch.-Sl.  o^if-iS  ass  {Esel).  —  Ir. 
assal  asinus  (Ir.  Gl.  296),  Cymr.  assen,  Com. 
asm,  Arm.  asenn  {Z?  292,  823). 

Benf.  I  123,  Pictet  1  364,  and  Stokes  Ir.  6L  p.  169  consider  the 
word  to  be  of  Semitic  origin  (Hebr.  athon  she-ass).  After  the  histor- 
ical explanations  of  Hehn  422  f.  this  now  seems  to  me  too  the  most 
probable,  while  it  appears  certain  that  the  ass  was  not  among  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Indo-Germans.  The  Greek  and  Latin  name  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Gothic  and  Slavo-Lithuanian  on  the  other  are  more 
closely  connected.    Perhaps  the  latter  go  back  to  the  Lat.  asellu-s. 

619)  ovgy  Hom.pl.  ovat-a.  —  Lat.  aur-i-s,  aus-cul-to,  —  Goth. 

atiS'O.  —  Lith.  am-hs  (fem.),  Ch.-Sl.  'uch-o  (gen. 
useS'c)  n.  ear.  —  0,-L:.  rf  auris  (Z.*  33),  dat.  pi. 
auaib,  aurchum-riuch  'eartie'  (T.  B.  Fr.  pp.  136, 
140,  163). 

Pott  W.  I  643,  662,  Benf.  I  42,  who  assumes  a  connexion  with 
Skt.  ghosha-s  noise,  Zd.  gaosha  ear,  which  is  phonetically  quite  un- 
tenable. —  Leo  Meyer  Ztschr.  V  369.  —  The  words  for  the  con- 405 
ception  'ear^  have  in  fsict  only  the  initial  diphthong  in  common:  au,  " 
the  earliest  form  of  this,  may  still  be  recognized  in  the  Tarentine  form 
a-Tor,  or  as  we  may  probably  write  more  correctly  i-z-a  («Jra  Hesych.) 
i.  e.  d^'X-a,  and  in  the  modem  Greek  uvt-i  ^=w  dt^io-v  (E.  Curtiuq 
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G5tt.  Adz.  1857,  Nachrichten  p.  311).   We  may  suppose  that  we  see 

in  this  diphthong,  preserved  also  in  Lesb.  naff-avtt  «>  Horn.  nttQiqXov, 

Att.  nccQBtd  cheek,  the  rt.  av  discussed  under  No.  586.   Now  in  three 

^o^;i;<.c  /^f  speech  we  find  an  8  added  to  this  stem.  Cp.  p.  67.  From 

au8  come   Lith.  aus-i-s  and  Lat.  atir-i-s  for  aus-i-s  (cp. 

id  ndS'ths)  by  the  addition  of  a  deriyative  i,  Goth,  aus-o, 

rh'O  (for  U8'0  st.  ns-es)  by  the  actdition   of  other  suffixes. 

also  clearly  retained  in  Lat.  aus-cvtlio.   Hence  it  is  probable 

Greek  word  also  had  originally  a  sibilant  in  the  stem.     1 

regard  atJ<T-ar  as  the  Greek  primary  form.    The  sufEx  -ctx 

Qe  that  we  saw  added  in  yovv-ax  for  yovv-aty  8ovq-cn  for 

oic-at  is  to  avo-az  as  4iiqo-q  to  atJ^a  (No.  587).    By  the 

»ss  of  the  6  this  became  ov-az.    This  stem  is  the  more  com- 

lomer  for  the  oblique  cases.    By  the  change  of  ov  into  o/ 

>g)  arose  6^-at.    Of  this  there  is  still  a  trace  occurring  in 

Impcidut  ivcoua   (Hesych.).     The  /  also  was  then  dropped: 

Ionic  offT,  contracted  <oz.   As  for  the  nom.  sing,  oig,  either 

in  it  a  shorter  stem,  as  in  yow  compared  with  yow-ort :  — 

le  view  of  Froehde  Ztschr.  f.  Gynmasialwesen  1864  p.  195, 

ny  rate  it  deserves  consideration:  —  or  ovg  is  contracted 

?,  possibly  directly  from  a  by-form  ovos  (cp.  v9og  and  vdat) 

Ztschr.  Xm  457).    Cp.  Herodian  ed.  Lentz.  II  281.  —  We 

ber  notice  the  Tzaconian  form  apovzavay  plur.  dpotnavs 

Sprache  der  Tzakonen  p.  522).    In  this  remarkable  dialect 

regular  representative  of  o,  j5  =»«  J^;    so  that  we  get  the 

r,  to  which  a  secondary  expanding  suffix  is  here  superadded. 

or   like   the    common    modern   Greek   avz-i  plainly   dates 

me,  when  the  diphthong  av  was  still  prevalent  in  the  stem. 

f  this  the  a  of  the  ending  is  here  dulled  to  o. 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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Page     1,  line  10, /or  "has"  read  "have." 

„  8,  „      2, /or  "instaoe"  read  "instance." 

„  34,  „  28,  read  "is  as  accidental." 

„  39,  „      7,  read  **  betrays." 

„  63,  „      6,  read  "others." 

„  98,  „      8,  read  "them." 

„  99,  „      6,  for  "thus*'  read  "this." 

„  106,  „      3,  for  "languages  aedid"  read  "language  as  did." 

\                          „  106,  „  10,  read  "  which  embraces  all  these  kindred  languages, 
f'                                                                    have  been  undertaken  in  many  quarters.'* 

I                          „  107,  „      9,  for  "  various "  read  "  the  various.** 

:                           „  111,  „  12, /or  "has**  read  "have." 

I                          „  123,  „  4  from  bottom,  read  "  structure." 

I                           „  123,  „  14, /or  "spac"  read  "spec." 

I                          ,,.  127,  „      8  from  bottom,  for  "manu"  read  "Mann." 
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